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PREFACE. 


The  preparation  of  a  "  Text-Book  of  Mineralogy "  was  undertaken  in 
J  868,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  System  of  Mineralogy.  The  state  of  his  health,  however, 
early  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  work,  and  he  was  not  able  subsequently 
to  resume  it.  Finally,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  the  editorehip  of  the 
volume  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  writer,  who  has  endeavored  to  carry 
out  the  original  plan. 

The  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  class  instruction.  With 
tliis  end  in  view  the  Descriptive  part  has  been  made  subordinate  to  the 
more  important  subjects  embraced  under  Physical  Mineralogy. 

The  Crystallography  is  presented  after  the  methods  of  Naumann ;  his 
system  being  most  easily  understood  by  the  beginner,  and  most  convenient 
for  giving  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Science.  For  use 
in  calculations,  however,  it  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  method  of 
Miller,  and  a  concise  exposition  of  Miller's  System  has  accordingly  been 
added  in  the  Appendix.  The  chapter  on  the  Physical  Characters  of  Min- 
erals has  been  expanded  to  a  considerable  length,  but  iK)t  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  clearly  intelligible  the  methods  of 
using  the  principles  in  the  practical  study  of  crystals.  For  a  still  fuller 
discussion  of  these  subjects  reference  may  be  made  to  the  works  of  Schrauf 
and  of  Groth,  and  for  details  in  regard  to  the  optical  charactei^  of  mineral 
species  to  the  Mineralogy  of  M.  DesCloizeaux. 

The  Descriptive  part  of  the  volume  is  an  abridgment  of  the  System  of 
Mineralogy,  and  to  that  work  the  student  is  referred  for  the  history  of  each 
species  and  a  complete  list  of  its  synonyms ;  for  an  enumeration  of  ob- 
served crystalline  planes,  and  their  angles ;  for  all  published  analyses ; 
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IV  PREFACE. 

for  a  fuller  description  of  localities  and  methods  of  occurre  oce,  and  also  f oi 
an  account  of  many  species  of  uncertain  character,  not  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages.  A  considerable  number  of  changes  and  additions,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  work,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  progress  in  the  Science,  and  among  these  are  included  many 
new  species.  The  chemical  formulas  are  those  of  modern  Chemistry.  The 
new  edition  of  Eammelsberg's  Handbuoh  der  Mhierdkhemie  has  been 
often  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  and  frequent  references  to  him 
will  be  found  in  the  text. 

The  work  has  throughout  been  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Dana,  and 
all  the  proofs  have  passed  under  his  eye.  Acknowledgments  are  also  due 
to  Prot  G.  J.  Urush  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke  for  friendly  advice  on  many 
points. 

New  Havek,  Uaxoh  lit,  1877., 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Third  Kingdom  of  Nature,  the  Inorganic,  embraces  all  8)>ecle8  nuf 
organized  by  living  growth.  Unlike  a  plant  or  animal,  an  inorganic  spe- 
cies is  a  simple  chemical  compound,  possessing  unity  of  chemical  and  physi- 
cal nature  throughout,  and  alike  in  essential  characters  through  all  diversity 
of  age  or  size. 

The  Science  of  Minemlogy  treats  of  those  inorganic  species  which  occur 
ready  formed  in  or  about  the  earth.  It  is  tlierefore  but  a  fragment  of  the 
Science  of  Inorganic  nature,  and  it  owes  its  separate  consideration  simply 
to  convenience. 

The  Inorg^anic  Compoands  are  formed  by  the  same  forces,  and  on  the  same  principles, 
whether  produced  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  or  in  outdoor  nature,  and  are  strictly  no 
more  artificial  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Calcium  carbonate  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
is  in  every  character  the  same  identical  substance  with  calcium  carbonate,  or  calcite,  found 
in  the  rocks,  and  in  each  case  is  evolved  by  nature^s  operations.  There  is  hence  nothin;^ 
whatever  in  the  character  of  mineral  species  that  entitles  them  to  constitute  a  separate 
division  in  the  natural  classification  of  Inorganic  species. 

The  objects  of  Mineralogy  proper  are  three-fold  :  1,  to  present  the  true 
idea  of  each  species  ;  2,  to  exhibit  the  means  and  methods  of  distinguishing 
species,  which  object  is  however  partly  accomplished  in  the  former  ;  3,  to 
make  known  the  modes  of  occurrence  and  associations  of  species,  and  their 
geographical  distribution. 

In  presenting  the  science  in  this  Text  Bcx)k,  the  following  order  is 
adopted  : 

I.  Physical  Minera^logy,  comprising  that  elementary  discussion  with 
regard  to  the  structure  and  form,  and  the  pln-sical  qualities  essential  to  a 
right  undei-standing  of  mineral  species,  and  their  distinctions. 

II.  Chemical  and  Determin.vfive  Mineralogy,  presenting  briefly  the 
general  character  of  species  considered  as  chemical  compounds,  also  giving 
the  special  methods  of  distinguishing  species,  and  tables  constructed  for  this 
purpose.  The  latter  subject  is  preceded  by  a  few  words  on  the  use  of  the 
blow-pipe, 

III.  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  comprising  the  classification  and  descrip- 
tions of  species  and  their  varieties.  The  descriptions  include  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  the  most  common  and  important  of  the  mine  ala, 
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Vlll  INTRODUCTION. 

with  some  account  also  of  their  association  and  geographical  distribution. 
The  rarer  species,  and  those  of  uncertain  composition,  are  only  very  briefly 
noticed. 

Besides  the  nbove,  there  is  also  the  department  of  Econonuc  Minei  alogy^  which  is  not  here 
included.  It  treats  of  the  uses  of  minerals,  (1)  as  ores;  (2)  in  jewelry ;  and  (3)  in  the  coarsex 
arts. 

The  following  subjects  connected  with  minerals  properly  pertain  to  Geology  :  1,  Litlido- 
gicfil  geoUygi/,  or  Litltohgy^  which  treats  of  minerals  as  constitaents  of  rocks.  2,  Chemical 
geoloyy,  which  considers  in  one  of  its  subdivisions  the  ori^^^in  of  minerals,  as  determined,  in 
the  light  of  cheinitttry^  by  the  associations  of  species,  the  alterations  which  species  are  liable 
to,  or  which  they  are  known  to  have  undergone,  and  the  general  nature,  origin,  and  changes 
of  the  earth's  rock  formations.  Under  chemical  geology,  the  department  which  considers 
especially  the  associations  of  species,  and  the  order  of  succession  in  such  associations,  has 
received  the  special  name  of  the  paragenesis  of  minerals ;  while  the  origin  of  minerals  or 
rocks  through  alteration,  is  called  metamorphism  or  ;>*cwfi^>/rt'?/7;/i**/7J,  the  latter  term  being 
restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  crystalline  form,  and  sometimes  also  the  cleavage,  of 
a  mineral  ia  retained  after  the  change. 


For  a  catalogue  of  mineralogical  works,  and  of  periodicals,  and  transactions  of  Scientific 
Societies  in  which  mineralogical  memoirs  have  been  and  are  published,  reference  is  made  to 
the  System  of  Mineralogy  (1808),  pp.  xxxv-xlv.,  and  Appendix  II.  (1874).  The  following 
works,  however,  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  will  be  found  useful  as  books  of  reference. 

In  CRYgTAI-LOGRAPHY  : 

Naumann.  Lehrbuch  der  reinen  und  angewandten  Krystallographie.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
Leipzig,  lb29. 

Naumanii.  Anfangsgriinde  der  Krystallographie.     2d  ed.,  292  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  18.">4. 

Nauniann.  Elemente  der  theoretischen  Krystallographie.     383  pp.,  8vo.     Leipzig,  185(>. 

MiUer.  A  Treatise  on  Crj-stallography.     Cambridge,  1839. 

GraUieh.  Lehrbuch  der  Krystallographie  von  W.  H.  Miller.     328  pp.,  Rvo.     Vienna,  1856. 

Ki>pp.  Einleitung  in  die  Krystallographie.     348  pp.,  8vo.     Braunschweig,  18G2. 

Von  Lfing.  Lehrbuch  der  Kryataliographie.     358  pp.,  8vo.     Vienna,  18(56. 

Quenstedt.  Grundriss  der  bestinimeiulen  und  rcchnendcn  Krystallographie.   Tubingen,  1873. 

Iiose-S(id4fbeek.  Elemente  der  Krystallographie.  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  181  pp.,  8vo.  Berlin, 
1873.     Vol.  it,  Angewandte  Krystallographie.     284  pp.,  8vo.     Berlin,  1876. 

Scfirauf.  Lehrbuch  der  Physikalischen  Mineralogie.  Vol.  i.,  Krj'stallographie.  251  pp., 
8vo.,  1806;  vol.  ii.,  Die  angewandte  Physik  der  Krystalle.     426  pp.     Vienna,  1808. 

GroUi.  Physikalische  Krystallographie.     527  pp."  8 vo.     Leipzig,  1876. 

Klein.  Einleitung  in  die  Krystallberechnung.     393  pp.,  8vo.     Stuttgart,  1876. 

In  PiTYSTCAL  Mineralogy  the  works  of  ^//rrt///(1808),  and  Groth  (1870),  titles  as  in  the 
above  list.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  works  on  Physics  mentioned  on  p.  156.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  on  pp.  Ill,  118,  156,  163,  167  a  few  memoirs  of  especial  importance  on  the 
different  subjects  are  enumerated. 

In  Chemical  Mineralogy  :  Rnmmehherg,  Handbuch  der  Mineralchemie,  2d  ed,,  Leipzig, 
1 875.     In  Determinative  Mineralogy,  Bnish  (New  York,  1875). 

In  Descriptive  Mineralogy  :  among  recent  works  those  of  Brooke  and  MUler  (2d  ed.  of 
Phillips'  Min.),  London,  1852  ;  Quenste'/t,  2d  ed.,  Tilbingen,  1863;  ScJimuf,  Atlas  der  Kiys- 
tallformen.  Lief.  I.-IV.,  1871-1873  ;  Kofcscharof  Materialien  zur  Mineralogie  RuRslands, 
vol  i.,  1805,  vol.  vi.,  1874 ;  DesCloizedux,  vol.  i.,  1802,  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1874 ;  Ihina,  System  of 
M-neralogy,  1 808,  App.  L ,  1 872,  App.  II. ,  1 874 ;  lilum.  4th  ed. ,  1 874  ;  Nau  noun,  9th  ed. ,  1874. 

The  following  publications  are  devoted  particularly  to  Mineralogy  : 

Jahrbuch  fur  Mineralogie  ;  G.  Leonhard  and  H.  U.  Geinitz  Editors,  Stuttgart. 

Tschermak  Mineralogische  Mittheilungen  ;  G.  Tschermak  Editor,  Vienna. 

Mineralogical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  the  Mineralogical  Society  ;  London,  and  Tmro 
Com  wall.     Commenced  1875. 

Zeitechrift  fiir  Krystallographie  ;  P.  Groth  Editor  ;  Leipzig.     Commenced  1876. 
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P^RT   I. 

PHYSICAL    MIlSrERALOGY. 


The  grand  departments  of  the  science  here  considered  are  the  following : 
1.  Stbccturk. — Structure  in  Inorganic  nature  is  a  result  of  mathemati- 
cal sjMn  met  ry  in  the  action  of  cohesive  attraction.  The  forms  produced 
are  regular  solids  called  cryntaU  ;  whence  morphology  is,  in  the  Inorganic 
kinojdom,  called  crvstallology.  It  is  the  science  of  structure  in  this  King- 
dom of  nature. 

2.  Physical  properties  of  Minerals,  or  those  depending  on  relations  to 
light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism  ;  on  differences  as  to  density  or  specific 
gravity,  hardness,  taste,  odor,  etc. 

Crystallology  is  naturally  divided  into,  I.  Crystallography,  which  treats 
of  the  forms  resulting  from  crystallization ;  II.  Crystallogeny,  which  de- 
scribes the  methods  of  making  crystals,  and  discusses  the  theories  of  their 
origin.     Only  the  former  of  these  two  subjects  is  treated  of  in  this  work. 


SECTION  I. 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Ciystallography  embraces  the  consideration  of — (1)  normally  formed  or 
regular  crystals ;  (2)  twin  or  comiwund  crystals ;  (3)  the  irregularities  of 
crystals  ;  (4)  crystalline  aggregates  ;  and  (5)  pseudomorphous  crystals. 

1.  General  Characters  of  Crystals. 

(1)  EcterndL form. — Crystals  are  bounded  by  plane  surfaces, 
called  simply  planes  or  faces,  symmetrically  arranged  in  refer- 
ence to  one  or  more  diametral  lines  called  axes.  In  the  an- 
nexed figure  the  planes  1  and  the  planes  i  are  symmetrically 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  vertical  axis  c  c  /  and  also  the  t: 
planes  of  each  kind  with  reference  to  the  three  transverse  axes. 

(2)  Constancy  of  angle  in  theaams  species. — The  crystals  of 
any  species  are  essenti^Jly  constant  in  the  angle  of  inclination 
between  like  planes.     The  angle  between   1  and  i,  in  a  given 
species,  is  always  essentially  the  same,  wherever  the  crystal  is  found,  and 
whether  a  product  of  nature  or  of  the  laboratory. 
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(3)  inference  of  angle  of  different  species, — The  crystals  of  different 
species  commonly  differ  in  angles  between  corresponding  planes.  The 
angles  of  crystals  are  consequently  a  means  of  distinguishing  species. 

(4)  Diversity  of  planes. — While  in  the  crystals  of  a  given  species  there 
is  constancy  of  angle  between  like  planes,  the  forms  of  the  crystals  may  be 
exceedingly  diverse.     The  accompanying  figures  are  examples  of  a  few  of 


r-^^ 


M^    ^^ 


^--^^k$& 


the  forms  of  the  species  zircon.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  number  of 
forms  \vhich  may  occur  ;  yet  for  each  the  angles  between  like  planes  are 
essentially  constant. 

Giystols  occur  of  all  sizes,  from  the  merest  microscopic  point  to  a  yard  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. A  single  crystal  of  quartz,  now  at  Milan,  is  three  and  a  quarter  feet  long,  and  five  and  a 
half  in  circumference  ;  and  its  weight  is  estimated  at  eight  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
A  single  cavity  in  a  vein  of  quartz  near  the  Tiefen  Glacier,  in  Switzerland,  discovered  in 
1807,  has  afforded  smoky  quartz  crystals  weighing  in  the  aggregate  about  20,000  pounds  ;  a 
considerable  number  of  the  single  crystals  having  a  weight  of  200  to  850  pounds,  or  even 
more.  One  of  the  gigantic  beryls  from  Acworth,  New  Hampshire,  measures  four  feet  in 
length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  circumference;  and  another,  at  Grafton,  is  over  four  feet  long, 
and  thirty-two  inches  in  one  of  its  diameters,  and  does  not  weigh  less  than  two  and  a  half 
tons.  But  the  highest  perfection  of  form  and  transparency  are  found  only  in  crystals  of 
small  size. 

In  its  original  signification  the  term  crystal  was  applied  only  to  crystals  of  quartz  (f.  1), 
which  the  ancient  philosophers  believed  to  he  water  congealed  by  intense  cold.  Hence  the 
term,  from  KpvtrraWoSy  ice. 

(5)  Symmeti^y  in  tlie  position  of  planes. — ^The  planes  on  the  crystals 
of  any  species,  however  numerous,  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  certain 
laws  of  symmetry  and  numerical  ratio.  If  one  of  the  simpler  forms  be 
taken  as  a  primary  or  fundameiital  foinn^  all  other  planes  will  be  secondary 

E  lanes,  or  modifications  of  the  fundamental  form.  It  should  be  observedf, 
owever,  that  the  forms  called  primary  and  fundamental  in  crystallographic 
description,  are  in  general  merely  so  by  assumption  and  for  convenience 
of  reference.    (See  also  p.  12.) 

Cleavage, — Besides  external  symmetry  of  form,  crystallization  produces 
also  regularity  of  internal  structure,  and  often  of  fracture.  This  regular- 
ity of  fracture,  or  tendency  to  break  or  cleave  along  certain  planes,  is  called 
cleava^ge.  The  surface  afforded  by  cleavage  is  often  smooth  and  brilliant. 
The  directions  of  cleavage  are  those  of  least  cohesive  force  in  a  crystal ;  it 
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is  not  to  ue  tindei-stood  that  the  cleavage  lamellae  are  in  any  sense  present 
befoi-e  they  are  made  to  appear  by  fracture. 

In  regard  to  cleavage,  two  })rliiciples  may  be  here  stated  : — {a)  In  any 
species,  the  direction  in  which  cleavage  takes  place  is  always  parallel  to 
Pi»iHe  plane  which  either  actually  occure  in  the  crystals  or  may  exist  theru 
in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

{h)  Cleavage  is  uniform  as  to  ease  parallel  to  all  like  planes  ;  that  is,  if 
it  may  be  obtained  parallel  to  one  plane  of  a  kind  (as  1,  f.  1),  it  may  be  ob- 
tained with  equal  facility  parallel  to  each  of  the  other  planes  1  ;  and  will 
afford  planes  of  like  lustre.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  symmetry  of 
crystallization.  It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  the  angles  between  planes 
of  like  cleavage  will  be  constant :  thus,  a  mass  of  calcite  under  the  blow  of 
a  hammer  will  separate  into  countless  rhombohedrons,  each  of  which  affords 
on  measurement  the  angles  74®  65'  and  105°  5'.  In  a  shapeless  mass  of 
marble  the  minute  grains  have  the  same  regularity  of  cleavage  structure. 
See  further,  p.  115. 

2.  Descetptions  of  some  of  the  simpleb  forms  of  Crystals. 

Preliminary  DEFmrrioNS.  Angles, — In  the  descriptions  of  crystals  three 
kinds  of  angles  may  come  under  consideration,  solid^  plans^  and  interfa- 
ciat.    The  last  are  the  inclinations  between  the  faces  or  planes  of  crystals. 

Asces. — ^The  crystallographic  axes  are  imaginary  lines  passing  through 
the  centre  of  a  crystal.  They  are  assumed  as  axes  in  order  to  describe,  by 
reference  to  them,  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  pianos.  One  of 
the  axes  is  called  the  vertical^  and  the  others  the  lateral ;  the  number  of 
lateral  axes  is  either  two  or  three.  The  axes  have  essentially  the  same  re- 
lative lengths  in  all  tlie  crystals  of  a  species ;  but  those  of  different  species 
often  differ  widely 

Diainetral  planes, — The  planes  in  which  an}'  two  axes  lie  are  called  the 
axial  ox  dianetral  jpUinss  or  sections ;  they  are  the  coordinate  phmes  of  an- 
alytical geometry.  They  divide  the  space  about  the  centre  into  secta^nts; 
into  eight  sectants,  called  octants^  if  there  are  but  two  lateral  axes,  as  is 
generally  the  case  ;  but  into  twelve  sectants  if  there  are  three,  as  in  hexa- 
gonal crystalline  forms. 

Diagonal  planes  are  either  diagonal  to  the  three  axes,  as  those  through 
the  centre  connecting  diagonally  opposite  solid  angles  of  a  cube,  oi  diag- 
onal to  two  axes,  and  passing  through  the  third,  as  those  connecting  diag- 
onally opposite  edges  of  the  cube. 

Similar  planes  and  ed^es  are  such  as  are  similar  in  position,  and  of  like 
angles  with  reference  to  the  axes  or  axial  planes.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
similar  edges,  the  two  planes  by  whose  intei^section  the  edges  are  formed, 
meet  at  the  same  an^le  of  inclination.  For  example,  all  the  planes  and 
edges  of  the  tetrahedron  (f.  9),  regular  octahedron  (f.  11),  cube  (f.  14), 
rhoipbic  dodecahedron  (f.  19),  are  similar.  h\  the  rhombohedron  [i.  16) 
there  are  two  sets  of  similar  edges,  six  being  obtuse  and  six  acute. 

Solid  angles  are  similar  when  alike  in  plane  angles  each  for  each,  and 
when  formed  by  the  meeting  of  planes  of  the  same  Jcind. 

A  coTTddnation-edge  is  the  edge  formed  by  the  meeting  or  intersection  of 
two  planes. 
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'Truncations^  heDelments. — In  a  crystal,  an  edge  or  angle  is  said  to  be  re- 
placed  when  the  place  of  the  edge  or  angle  is  occupied  by  one  or  more 
planes ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  replacement  of  an  edge,  the  rt^placing 
planes  make  parallel  intei-sections  with  the  including  planes,  that  is.  with 
the  direction  of  the  replaced  edge  (f.  43). 

A  rei)lacement  of  an  edge  or  angle  is  a  truncation  when  the  replacing 
plane  makes  equal  angles  with  the  including  planes.  Thus,  in  f.  6,  i-i 
truncates  the  edge  between  /  and  /. 

An  edge  is  said  to  be  bevelled  when  it  is  replaced  by  two  similar  planes, 
that  is,  by  planes  having  like  inclinations  to  the  adjoining  planes.  Thus, 
in  f.  5,  the  edge  between  3, 3,  is  bevelled  by  the  two  i)lHne8  3-3, 3-3,  the  right 
3-3  and  3  having  the  same  mutual  inclination  as  the  left  3-3  and  3.  So, 
in  f.  192,  p.  43,  tSe  edge  between  /and  /  is  levelled  by  the  planes  i-2,  i-2. 
Truncations  and  bevelments  of  edges  take  place  only  between  similar 
planes.  Thus  /,  /,  and  3,  3,  are  similar  planes  in  fig.  5.  The  edge  i\i  might 
be  truncated  or  bevelledy  for  the  same  reason  ;  but  not  the  edge  between  1 
and  /,  since  1  and  /  are  dissimilar  planes. 

A  207ie  is  a  series  of  planes  in  \\4iich  the  comMnation'edges  or  mutual 
intersections  five  parallel.  Thus,  in  lig.  3,  the  planes  1,  3,  /make  a  vertical 
zone;  so  in  f.  8,  the  planes  between  1  and  i-i  make  a  zone,  and  this  zone 
actually  continues  above  and  below,  around  the  crystal ;  in  f.  5,  the  planes 
3,  3-3,  3-3,  3  are  in  one  zone  ;  and  «-?-,  /,  i-i,  /,  in  another.  On  the  true 
meaning  of  zones,  see  p.  53. 

The  above  explanations  are  preliminary  to  the  descriptions  of  the  forms 
of  all  crystals. 

A.  —  Forms  contained  under  four 

EQUAL    TRIANGULAR    PLANES. — A.  lieyu- 

lav  tetrahedron  {i,  V),    Edges  six;  solid 
angles  four.     Faces   equilateral  trian- 

fles,  and  plane  angles  therefore  60°. 
nterfacial  angles  70°  31'  44''.  Kamed 
from  T€T/3a/ici9,  four  times^  and  ehpa^ 
face 

2.  Sphenoid  (f .  10).  Faces  isosceles  triangles,  not  equilateral.  Plane  and 
interfacial  angles  varying ;  the  latter  of  two  kinds,  {a)  two  terminal,  (5)  four 
lateral.     Named  from  o-c^t^V,  a  %cedge, 

B. ^FORMS    CONTAINED    UNDER    EIGHT     TRIANGULAR    PLANES. The    Solids 

here  included  are  called  octahedrons^  fi'om  otcraKL^^  eight  times^  and  eiSpa, 
face.  They  have  twelve  edges ;  and  six  solid  angles.  One  of  the  axes, 
when  they  differ  in  length,  is  made  the  vertical  axis ;  and  the  othei-s  are 
the  lateral  axes.  The  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  tlie  vertical  axes  are 
the  vertical  or  terminal  solid  angles  ;  the  other  four  are  the  lateral.  The 
four  edges  meeting  in  the  apex  of  the  tei-minal  solid  angle  are  the  terminal 
edges ;  the  othei-s,  the  lateral  or  basal  edges. 

1.  Regular  Octahedron  (i.ll).  Faces  equilateral  triangles.  Interfacial 
angles  109°  28'  16" ;  angle  between  the  planes  over  the  apex  of  a  solid 
angle  70*^  31'  44" ;  angle  between  edges  over  a  solid  angle  90°.  The  three 
axes  are  equal,  and  hence  either  may  be  made  the  vertical.  Lines'connect- 
ing  the  cent"eB  of  opposite  faces  are  called  the  octahedral  or  trigonal  inter- 
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axes  ;  and  those  connecting  the  centres  of  opposite  edges  the  dodeeaheiraX 
or  rliomhic  interdxea. 

2.  Sqtuire  Octahedron  (f.  12,  f.  12a).  Faces  equal  isosceles  triangles, 
not  equilateral.  The  four  terminal  edges  are  equal  and  similar ;  and  so 
also  the  four  lateral. 


12a 


The  lateral  axes  are  equal;  the  vertical  axis  may  be  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  lateral. 

3.  The  rho7nbic  octahedron  (f.  13)  diffei-s  from  the  square  octahedron  in 
having  a  rhombic  bas6,  and  consequently  the  three  axes  are  une(|ual.  The 
basal  edges  are  equal  and  similar  ;  but,  owing  to  the  unequal  lengths  of 
the  lateral  axes,  the  terminal  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  two  being  shorter 
and  more  obtuse  than  the  other  two. 

C. — ^FoRMS  CONTAINED  UNDER  SIX  EQUAL  PLANES. — Tlic  forms  here  in- 
cluded have  the  planes  parallelograms  ;  the  edges  are  twelve  in  number 
und  equal ;  the  solid  angles  eight. 

1.  Cube{iA4:),  Faces  equal  squares,  and  plane  angles  therefore  90°. 
The  twelve  edges  similar  as  well  as  equal ;  the  eight  solid  angles  similar  and 
equal.  Interfacial  angles  90**.  The  three  axes  equal  and  intersecting  at 
right  angles. 

Lines  connecting  the  apices  of  the  solid  angles  are  the  octahedral  or  tri- 
ffonaZ  interaxes^  and  those  connectini^j  the  centres  of  opposite  edges  the 
dfjdecahedral  or  rhombic  inter  axes.  If  the  cubic  axis  (=edge  of  the  cube) 
=  1,  then  the  dodecahedral  interaxes  =  V  2  =1.41421 ;  and  the  octahedral 
interaxes  =  |/3^=  1.73205.  And  if  the  dodecahedral  axis  =  1,  then  the 
octahedral  =  1.224745. 


t4 
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If  a  cube  is  placed  with  the  apex  of  one  angle  vertically  over  that  diaj^onally  opposite ,  that 
la,  with  an  octahedral  interaxis  vertical,  the  parts  are  all  symmetrically  arranged  around 
tniA  vertical  axis.  In  this  position  (f.  lo)  the  cube  has  three  planes  inclined  toward  one  apex, 
and  three  toward  the  other  ;  it  has  three  terminal  edges  meeting  at  each  apex  ;  and  six  lnt&' 
ral  edges  situated  symmetrically,  but  in  a  zigzag,  around  the  vertical  axis.  If  lines  are 
drawn  connecting  the  centres  of  the  opposite  lateral  edges,  and  these;  are  taken  as  the  lateral 
axes,  the  lateral  axes,  three  in  number,  will  lie  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical,  and 
will  intersect  at  the  centre  at  angles  of  HO^.  The  cube  placed  in  ^is  position  would  then  have 
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one  vertical  and  three  equal  lateral  axes  ;   and  as  the  lateral  azds  correspond  to  the  dodeca 
hedral  interazes  of  a  cube,  the  ratio  of  a  lateral  axis  to  the  vertical  is  1 :  1.224745. 


2.  Iihombohedron{i,]LQ  to  1%).     Faces  equal  rhombs.    The  twelve  edges 
of  two  kinds ;  six  obtuse,  and  six  acute.     Solid  angles  of  two  kinds  ;   two 
symmetrical,  consisting  each  of  three  equal  plane  angles ;  the  other  six  iin 
symmetrical,  the  plane  angles  enclosing  tliem  being  of  two  kinds. 

The  rhombohearon  resembles  a  cube  that  has  been  either  shortened,  or 
lenc^thened,  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  octahedral  axes,  the  former  mak- 
ing an  obtxLse  rhombohedron,  the  latter  an  acute;  and  it  is  in  position  when 
thib  axis  is  vertical,  the  parts  being  situated  symmetrically  about  this  axis, 
as  in  the  second  position  of  the  cube  above  described.  In  an  obtuse  rhom- 
bohedron (f.  16, 17),  the  terminal  solid  angles  are  bounded  by  three  obtuse 
plane  angles,  and  the  other  six,  which  are  the  lateral,  by  two  acute  and  one 
obtuse ;  the  six  terminal  edges  (three  meeting  at  each  apexj  are  obtuse,  and 
the  six  lateral  edges  are  acute.  Conversely,  in  an  acute  rhombohedron  (f. 
18)  the  terminal  angles  are  made  up  of  acute  plane  angles,  and  the  lateral 
of  two  obtuse  and  one  acute ;  the  six  terminal  edges  are  acute,  and  the  six 
lateral  obtuse.  The  axes  are  a  vertical,  and  three  lateral ;  the  lateral  axes 
connect  the  centres  of  opposite  lateral  edges  and  intersect  at  angles  of  60°. 
The  cube  in  the  second  position  (f.  15)  corresponds  to  a  rhombohedron 
of  90°,  or  is  intermediate  between  the  obtuse  and  the  acute  series. 

D. — Forms  contained  under  twelve  equal  planes.     1. 

Ithonthic  Dodecahedron  (f.  19).     Faces  rhombs,  with  the 

plane  angles  109°  28'  16",  70°  31'  M''.      Edges  twenty-four, 

all  similar;   interfacial  angle  over  each  edge  120°.     Solid 

angles  of  two  kinds  :  {a)  six  acute  tetrahedral,  being  formed 

of  four  acute  plane   angles;  and   (i)  eight  obtuse  trihedral, 

being  formed  of  three  obtuse  plane  angles.     Angle  between 

planes  over  apex  of  tetrahedral  solid  ai^gle,  90° ;  angle  between 

edges  over  the  same  109°  28'  16".     The  axes  three,  equal, 

r(5ctangular,  and  therefore  identical  with  those  of  the  regular  octahedron 

and  cube.     The  dodecahedral  interaxcs  connect  the  centres  of  opposite 

faces  ;  and  the  octahedral  the  apices  of  the  trihedral  solid  angles.    Jsamed 

from  ScoScKa^  tvjelve,  and  eSpa,  face. 

2.  Pyrmrtidal  dodecahedron^  or  Quartzoid.  (Called 
also  Dihexagonal  Pyramid,  Isosceles  Dodecahedron.) 
Faces  isosceles  triangles,  and  arranged  in  two  pyramids 
placed  base  to  base  (f.  20).  Edges  of  two  kinds:  twelve 
equal  terminal^  and  six  equal  hasal;  axes,  a  vertical  differ- 
ing in  length  in  different  species;  and  three  lateial,  equal, 
situated  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical,  and  in- 
tersecting one  another  at  angles  of  60°,  as  in  the  rhombo- 
hedron. 

E. — Prisms. — Prismatic  forms  consist  of  at  least  two  sets 
of  planes,  the  basal  planes  being  unlike  the  lateral.  The  bases  are  always 
equal ;  and  the  lateral  planes  parallelograms.  The  vertical  axis  is  unequal 
to  the  lateral,  {a)  Three-sided  irrism.  A  right  (or  erect)  prism,  having 
its  bases  equal  equilateral  triangles,  {b)  Four-sided  prisms.  Four  sided 
prisms  are  either  right  (jrect),  or  oblique,  the  former  having  the  vertical  axis 
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at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  base  or  to  the  plane  of  the  lateral  axes,  and  the  latter 
oblique. 

1.  Square  or  Tetragonal  Prism  {t  21,  22\  Base  a  square;  lateral 
planes  equal.  Edges  of  two  kinds  :  {a)  eight  basal,  equals  each  contained 
between  the  base  and  a  lateral  plane  ;  (6)  four  lateral,  contained  between  the 
equal  lateral  planes.  Interfacial  angles  all  90%  plane  angles  90°.  Solid 
angles  eight,  of  one  kind.  Axes  :  a  vertical,  differing  in  length  indifferent 
species,  tmd  longer  or  shorter  than  the  lateral ;  two  lateral,  equal,  at  right 
angles  to  one  another  and  to  the  vertical,  and  connecting  either  the  centres 
of  ^opposite  lateral  planes  (f.  21)  or  edges  (f.  22).  The  cube  is  a  square 
prism  with  the  vertical  axis  equal  to  the  lateral. 
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2.  Hig/U  Rhombic  Prism  (f.  23).  Base  a  rhomb  ;  lateral  planes  equal 
parallelograms.  Edges  of  three  kinds  :  {a)  eight  basal,  equal,  and  rectan- 
gular as  in  the  preceding  form  ;  (5)  two  lateral,  obtuse;  and  (<•)  two  lateral, 
acute.  Solid  angles  of  two  kinds  :  {a)  obtuse  at  the  extremities  of  the  ob 
tuse  edge,  and  {t>)  acute  at  the  extremities  of  the  acute  edge.  Axes  rect- 
angular, unequal  ;  a  vertical ;  a  longer  lateral,  the  Tnacrodiagonal  axis 
(named  from  fidxpo^,  l<^rg^)j  ai^d  a  shorter  lateral,  the  hrachydiagonal  axis 
(named  from  j^pay^v^,  short). 

3.  Right  Rectangidar  Prism  (f.  24).  Base  a  rectangle,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  its  unequal  sides,  two  opposite  lateral  planes  of  the  prism  are 
broader  than  the  other  two.  Edges  all  rectangular,  but  of  three  kinds  : 
{a)  four  longer  basal  ;  (J)  four  shorter  basal  ;  {c)  four  lateral.  Axes  con- 
necting the  centres  of  opposite  faces,  rectangular,  unequal;  a  vertical,  a 
macrodiagonal,  and  a  brachjdiagonal,  being  like  those  of  the  right  rhom- 
bic prism.  In  the  rectangular  prism,  either  of  the  faces  may  be  made  the 
basal,  and  either  axis,  consequently,  the  vertical. 

4.  Ohligive  Prions.  Figs.  25  and  26  represent  prisms  oblique  in  the 
direction  of  one  axis.  As  seen  in  them,  the  vertical  axis  g  is  oblique  to  the 
lateral  axis  a,  called  the  clinodiagonal  axis  ;  but  J,  the  orthodi<igonal  axis, 
is  at  right  angles  to  both  c  and  a.  Similarly,  the  axial  sections  cJ,  ha  are 
mutually  oblique  in  their  inclinations,  while. c<z,  d>  and  <?«,  ia  are  at  right 
angles.  The  clinodiagonal  section  ca  is  called  the  section  or  plane  of  sym- 
metr3\ 

The  form  in  f.  25  is  sometimes  called  an  ohlique  rhombic  prism.  The 
edges  are  of  two  kinds  as  to  length,  but  of  four  kinds  as  to  interfacial  angles 
over  them  :  {a)  four  basal  obtuse;  (6)  four  basal  acute  ;  (c)  two  lateral  ob- 
tuse :  {d)  two  lateral  acute.  The  prism  is  in  position  when  placed  with  the 
dirwdiagonal  section  vertical. 

Fiffs.  27  and  28  show  the  doubly  oblique,  or  oblique  rhomboidal  prism, 
in  waich  all  the  axes,  and  hence  all  the  axial  sections,  are  oblique  to  each 
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other.     All  these  cases  will  receive  further  attention  in  the  descnptiou  of 
actual  crystalline  forms. 
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The  prisms  (in  f.  21,  24,  26,  28)  in  which  the  planes  are  parallel  to  the 
three  diametral  sections,  are  sometimes  called  diametral  prisms.  This 
term  also  evidently  includes  the  cube.  The  planes  whicli  form  these 
diametral  prisms  are  often  called  j?inacoids.  The  terminal  plane  is  the 
basal  pinacoid,  or  simply  base ;  also,  in  f.  24:  the  plane  (lettered  i-l)  parallel 
to  the  macrodiagonal  section  is  called  the  macropinucoid,  and  the  plane  (i-l) 
parallel  to  the  brachydi agonal  the  hrachyj>i7ifiGoid.  In  f .  26  the  plane  {i-i) 
parallel  the  to  orthodi agonal  section  is  called  the  ortJuypiiiaooidy  and  the 
plane  {yi)  parallel  to  the  clinodiagonal  section  the  citnojmiacoid.  The 
y^orApin<iGoid\&  from  the  Greek  irufa^y  a  board, 

(c).  Six-smKD  Prism. — The  Hexagonal prum. 
Base  an  equilateral  hexagon.  Edges  of  two 
kinds :  (a)  twelve  basal,  equal  and  similar,  (5)  six 
lateral,  equal  and  similar ;  interfacial  angle 
ovej-  the  former  90°,  over  the  latter  120°.  Solid 
angles,  twelve,  similar.  Axes:  a  vertical,  of 
different  length  in  different  species;  three  late- 
ral equal,  intereectino;  at  angles  of  60°,  as  in  the 
rhombohedron,  and  the  dihexagonal  pyramid  or 
guartzoid,  connecting  the  centres  either  of  the  lateral  edges  (f .  29),  or  lateral 
faces  (f.  30). 

3.  Systems  of  Crystallization. 

The  systems  of  crystallization  are  based  on  the  mathematical  relations  of 
the  forms  ;  the  axes  are  lines  assumed  in  order  to  exhibit  these  relations, 
tliey  mark  the  degree  of  symmetry  which  belongs  to  each  group  of  forms, 
and  which  is  in  fact  the  fundamental  distinction  between  them.  The  num- 
ber of  axes,  as  has  been  stated,  is  either  ^Ar^6'  or  four — the  number  being 
four  when  there  are  three  lateral  axes,  as  occui-s  only  in  hexagonal  forms. 

Among  the  forms  with  three  axes,  all  possible  conditions  of  the  axes  exist 
both  as  to  relative  lengths  and  inclinations  ;  that  is,  there  are  (as  has  beeu 
exemplified  in  the  forms  which  have  been  described),  (A)  among  ortho^ 
met7*ic  kinds,  or  those  with  rectangular  axial  intersections ;  (a)  the  three 
axes  equal ;  (b)  two  equal,  and  the  other  longer  or  shorter  than  the  two ;  {o) 
the  three  unequal ;  and  (B)  among  clznor/ietrio  kinds,  one  or  more  of  the 
intersections  may  be  oblique  (in  all  of  these  the  three  axes  are  unequal). 
The  systems  are  then  as  follows : 

A.  Axes  three  ;  orthometric. 

1.  Isometric  System. — Axes  equal.  Examples,  cube,  regulai'  octahe- 
dron, rhombic  dodecaliedron 
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2.  TETRA.OONAL  System. — Lateml  axes  equal ;  the  vertical  a  varj'ingaxis 
Ex.,  square  prism,  square  octahedron. 

3.  Obthoriiombio  System.— Axes  unequal.  Ex.,  right  rhombic  prism, 
rectangular  prism,  rliombic  octahedron. 

B.  Axes  three;  clinometric. 

1.  MoNoouNio  System. — Axes  unequal ;  one  of  the  axial  intei'sectiou 
oblique,  the  other  two  rectangular.     Ex.,  the  oblique  prisms  (f.  25,  26). 

2.  Teiclinic  System. — Axes  unequal ;  three  of  tne  axial  intersections  ob- 
lique.    Ex.,  oblique  rhomboidal  prism  (f.  27,  28). 

C.  Axes  four. — Hexagonal  System. — Three  lateral  axes  equal,  intersect- 
ing at  angles  of  60°.  The  vertical  axis  of  variable  length.  Example, 
hexagonal  prisms  (f .  29,  30). 

The  so-called  Didinic  system  (two  oblique  axes)  is  not  known  to  oocor,  for  the  single  sub- 
stance, an  artificial  salt,  supposed  to  crystallize  in  this  system  has  been  shown  by  von  Zepha- 
rorich  to  be  triclinic.  Moreover,  von  Lang,  Quenstedt,  and  others  have  shown  mathemati- 
caUy  that  there  can  be  only  six  distinct  systems. 

The  six  systems  may  also  be  arranged  in  the  following  groups : 

1.  laometnc  (from  Tco?,  eiiual^  and  fjiirpop,  measure),  the  axes  being  all 
equal;  including:  I.  IsoMinKic  System. 

2.  Isodiamet7'ie,  the  lateral  axes  or  diametei-s  being  equal;  including: 
IL  Tetragonal  SYST^aI;  III.  IIfxagonal  Systkm. 

3.  Anisometric  (from  aviao^^  uneq^ial^  etc.),  tlie  axes  being  unequal ;  in- 
cluding :  IV.  Obthokhombio  System;  V.  Monoclinio  System  ;  VI.  Tiii- 
CLiNic  System. 

A  further  study  of  these  different  83'stems  >vill  show  that  in  group  I 
the  crystals  are  formed  or  developed  alike  in  all  three  axial  directions;  in 

f:roup  2  the  development  is  alike  in  the  several  lateral  directions,  but  un- 
ike  vertically ;  andingi-oupS  the  crystals  are  formed  unlike  in  all  three 
directions.  These  distinctions  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  relation  to 
the  physical  charactere  of  minerals,  especially  their  optical  properties,  and 
are  often  referred  to  beyond. 

The  nnmbers  (in  Boman  numerals)  here  oonneoted  with  the  names  of  the  system  are  often 
used  in  place  of  the  names  in  the  course  of  this  Treatise. 

The  systems  of  ciystallixation  baye  been  variously  named  by  different  authors,  as  follows  : 

1.  Isometric.  TeMuVar  of  Mohs  and  Ilaidinger  ;  Isometric  of  Hauaraann  ;  Tt-i^sernl  of  Nau- 
mann ;  Regular  of  Weiss  and  Rose ;  Cubic  of  Dufrenoy,  Miller,  Des  Cloizeaux ;  Monometric  of 
the  earlier  editions  of  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy. 

2.  Tetragonal.  Pj-ramidal  of  Mohs;  Viergliedriege,  or  Zwei-und-diuixige,  of  Weiss; 
Tetragonal  of  Naumann  ;  Monodimetrlc  of  Hausmann  ;  (Quadratic  of  von  Kobell ;  Dtmetric  of 
early  editions  of  Dana's  System. 

3.  Hexagonal.  Rhomlxjhedral  of  Mohs  ;  Sechsgliedrige,  or  Drei-und-einaange  of  Weiss; 
Hexagorutl  of  Naumann  ;  Moiwtrinntric  of  Ilausmaun. 

4.  Orthorhombic.  Prufmatic^  or  OrOuttype^  of  Mohs;  Ein-und-einaxige  of  Weiss; 
Bhombic  and  Aninomeiric  of  Naumann ;  IVimetric  and  OrUiorhomhic  of  Hausmann;  Trinut- 
ric  of  earlier  editions  of  Dana's  System. 

5.  MoNOCLTNic.  Jlemipriamatic  and  nemiortJioty^pe  of  Mohs;  Zwei-und-mngliederige  of 
Weiss;  Monoelinoh' dral  of  Naumann  ;  Clinorfiombic  of  v.  Kobell,  Hausmann.  Des  Cloizeaux; 
Augitic  of  Haidlnger ;  O'jlique  of  Miller,   Afonosi/mrnHrie  of  Groth. 

6.  Triclinic.  Tetarto-prUmatie  of  Mohs  ;  Ein-und-eituilmUrige  of  Weiss ;  Tridinoludral 
of  Naumann ;  Clinorhomhoidnl  of  v.  Kobell ;  Atwrtkic  of  Haidinger  and  Miller ;  JbofrUiic,  01 
Doubly  Oblique^  of  Des  Cloizeaux  ;  A»ymmettic,  of  Groth. 
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4.  Laws  with  refekence  to  the  planes  of  Crystals- 

The  laws  with  reference  to  the  positions  of  the  planes  of  Crystals  are  t'wo: 
first,  the  law  of  mnplemathematicaZ  ratio;  secondly,  the  law  of  attimmet'ry. 

1.  The  Law  of  simplb  Matheicatical  Ratio. 

The  crystallographic  axes  afford  the  means,  after  the  methods  oi  analyti- 
cal geometry,  ot  expressing  with  precision  the  relative  positions  of  the 
planes  of  crystals,  and  so  exhibiting  thfe  mathematical  ratios  pertaining  to 
crystallization.  These  axes,  as  has  been  stated,  are  supposed  to  j)ass  through 
the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and  every  plane  must  intei-sect  one,  two,  or  three 
of  them.     The  position  of  a  plane  is  obviously  determined  by  the  position 

of  the  points  in  which  it  meets  these  axes. 
Thus  the  plane  A  B  C,  f.  31,  meets  the 
three  axes  at  the  points  A,  B,  and  C,  and 
its  position  is  determined  by  tlie  dis- 
tances O  A,  O  B,  O  C,  intercepted  be- 
tween these  points  and  the  centre  O, 
Similarly  the  plane  A  B  D  meets  the 
axes  in  the  points  A,  B,  and  D,  and  its 
position  is  determined  by  the  distances 
O  A,  O  B,  O  D ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
with  any  other  plane.  On  the  crystals 
of  a  given  species  the  occurring  planes 
have  exact  numerical  relations  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  to  show  these  relations 
that  certain  lengths  of  the  axes  are 
assumed  as  units.  Thus,  in  the  case 
already  given  if  O  C,  O  B,  O  A,  or  more 
briefly  c,  i,  a,  are  the  lengths  of  the 
axes  ^  (strictly  speaking  semi-axes)  for  u 
given  species,  then  the  position  of  the 
first  plane  is  expressed  by  Ic  :  IS  :  1^ ;  that  of  the  second  by  2c  :  1 J  :  la 
(if  Or)=20C),  and  still  another  plane  might  be  2c  :  25  :  \a,  and  so  on. 
Consequently  the  general  position  of  any  plane  may  be  expressed  by 
mo  :  Tib  :  m,t  or  more  simply  mc\nh\  a,  as  every  plane  is  for  simplicity 
supposed  to  meet  one  of  the  axes  at  the  unit  distance.  In  the  tii-st  case 
mentioned  above,  m  =1  and  w  =  1 ;  but  in  general  m  and  n  may  vary  in 
value  from  zero  to  infinity.  The  law  of  simple  mathematical  ratio,  how- 
ever, requires  that  m  and  n,  which  express  the  ratios  in  the  lengths  of  the 
axes,  should  be  invariably.ra^i6?7?a/  numbers^  and  hi  general  they  arc  either 
whole  numbers  or  simple  fractions. 
This  principle  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

The  position  of  the  planes  in  a  given  crystal  is  related  in  some  simple 
ratio  to  the  relative  lengths  of  the  a^es, 

♦  The  vertical  axis  is  throughout  called  c,  seep.  53.  . 

\  It  is  more  usual,  and  analytically  more  correct,  to  write  this  expression  Ta\no\iM\ 
but  as  the  usual  symbols  take  the  form  m-»,  the  order  of  the  terms  used  here  and  elsewhere 
ia  more  conyenient. 
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This  subject  will  become  clear  in  the  subsequent  study  of  /he  diflferent 
crystalline  forms ;  in  passing,  however,  reference  may  be  made 
to*  f.  32  (zircon)  as  a  single  example.  Tlie  planes  lettered  1 
and  3  have  respectively  the  positions,  Ic  :  \b  :  la,  and  36* :  lb  :  la, 
and  in  the  second  case  the  vertical  axis  has  exactly  three  times 
the  length  of  that  of  the  former;  any  such  multiples  as  2.93  or 
3.07  are  crystallographically  impossible.  It  is  tliis  principle 
which  makes  crystallography  an  exact  mathematical  science. 
Some  apparent  exceptions,  such  as  occasionally  occur,  do  not  at 
all  set  aside  this  rule. 

The  expression  mc  :  nJ  :  a  is  called  the  symbol  of  a  plane,  as  it  expresses 
its  exact  mathematical  position,  and  the  values  of  m  and  n  are  called  its 
parameters.  If  a  plane  intersects  two  of  the  axes,  but  not  the  third,  it 
is  parallel  to  it,  and  mathematically  it  is  said  to  cut  it  at  infinity  (ao )  ; 
bonce  the  geneml  expression  for  a  plane  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  c  (as  in 
f.  33)  will  be  oo  c' :  n6  :  a,  or  <x>c:  b  :  na^  according  as  a  or  6  is  taken  as 
the  unit ;  for  a  plane  parallel  to  the  lateral  axis  b  (as  in  f.  34),  it  will  be 
mc  \  <x>b  :  a  \  if  parallel  to  the  lateral  axis  a  (as  in f.  35), mc  :  b  :  ooa. 

If  a  plane  is  parallel  to  two  axes,  b  and  6^,  tliat  is,  inteicepts  these  axes  at 


an  infinite  distance,  its  position  is  expressed  hy  c  :  aob  :  ooa,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  f.  36 ;  again,  its  position  is  expressed  by  ooo  :  b  :  ooa,  if  parallel 
to  c  and  a ;  and  by  oo  c  :  oo  J  :  a,  if  parallel  to  (?,  b.  These  may  also  be 
written  Og  :b  :  a,  etc. 

The  following  important  principle 
should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  rehitive 
not  the  absolute  position  of  any  plane 
has  to  be  regarded,  and  hence  all 
planes  parallel  to  each  other  are 
crystallographically  identical.  A 
plane  on  the  angle  of  the  cube  is  the 
same,  if  the  mutual  inclinations  re- 
main unchanged,  whether  large  or 
small,  for,  though  the  actual  distances 
cut  off  on  the  axes  may  differ  in  each 
case,  the  ratios  of  these  axes  are  iden- 
tical. Again,  in  f .  37,  the  three  planes, 
4<j :  4 J  :  2a,  and  26* :  2i  :  a,  and  c  : 
b :  ia  are  identical,  for  the  ratios 
of  the  three  axes  are  the  same 
throughout,  the  planes  being  of  course 
paralleL     Similarly   the  symbol   lci\b\  \a   may    be   writter 
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and  t' :  00  & :  GO  a  18  the  same  as  Og  :  b  :  a.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  prin- 
ciple makes  it  right  to  regard  every  plane  as  meeting  one  of  tlie  axes  at 
tlie  unit  distance  from  the  centre,  which,  as  before  stated,  reduces  the 
general  expression  of  any  plane  mc:nb:ra  to  the  simpler  form  mcinb:  a, 
or  mc  :  b  :  na. 

The  principle,  which  has  just  been  stated,  also  makes  it  evident  that  when 
the  axes  are  all  equal,  they  are  not  necessarily  considered  in  naming  the 
position  of  any  plane ;  when  the  lateral  axes  alone  are  equal,  a  certain 
length  of  the  vertical  axis  must  be  assumed  for  each  species  ;  and  when  all 
the  axes  are  unequal,  certain  lengths  for  two  of  the  axes,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  third  axis,  must  in  every  case  be  adopted. 

Hence  the  fuiuiamental  form  or  any  species  may  be  regarded  as  that 
octahedron  whose  axes  correspond  in  relative  lengths  with  the  axes  c,  i,  a 
adopted  for  the  species.  The  faces  of  thiso^taliedron  intersect  tlie  axes  at 
distances  from  the  centre  equal  to  nc^  nb^  na  (or  c\  b  i  a)  respectively,  and, 
since  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  which  expresses  the  position  of  these 
planes  is  1:1:1,  this  form  is  also  called  the  unit  octahedron.  But  the 
form  is  not  necessarily  fundamental ;  for  it  is  frequently  more  or  less  arbi- 
trarily assumed,  and  the  structure  or  genesis  of  the  crystals  of  a  species  may 
point  to  other  forms,  having  very  different  axial  relations,  as  will  appear 
from  facts  stated  beyond. 

Models.— For  clear  iUnstration  of  the  axes  and  axial  ratios  of  planes  it  is  well  to  have 
models  of  the  axes  made  of  rods  of  wood  mortised  and  glued  together  at  the  cro^tsing  at  centre. 
The  rods  may  be  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and  10  or  12  inches  long ;  for  the  Isometric  system, 
three  equal  rods,  say  12  inches  long  ;  for  the  Tetragonal  system,  two  of  12  inches  for  the 
lateral  axes  and  one  of  8  or  14  inches  for  the  vertical ;  for  the  Orthorhombic,  one  of  16  inches 
for  axis  6,  one  of  10  inches  for  axis  c,  and  one  of  14  inches  for  axis  a.  (Either  axis  may  be 
made  the  Tertical  by  way  of  change ) 

For  the  Clinometric  systems,  make  a  second  model  like  that  for  the  Orthorhombic  system, 
bat  with  the  rods  but  loosely  mortised  and  tied  together,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  little  movement 
at  centre.  Then,  the  model  when  in  its  more  natural  position  wiU  be  that  of  the  orthorhom- 
bic system,  the  intersections  being  aU  rectangular.  But  by  pushing  the  front  rt^d  a  down  in 
the  plane  of  ca^  making  it  thus  oblique  to  c  while  at  right  angles  to  b,  the  model  will  repre- 
sent the  monoclinic  axes  ;  if  all  the  intersections  of  the  rods  are  oblique,  the  model  will 
represent  the  axes  of  the  Triclinic  system. 

Now  by  taking  a  large  piece  of  thick  pasteboard,  and  placing  it  in  diif erent  positions  with 
reference  to  the  three  axes,  the  relations  to  the  various  planes  may  be  readily  illustrated. 

Models  of  the  various  forms  of  crystals  are  also  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  best 
for  general  illustration  arc  those  made  of  plate  glass,  some  of  them  having  the  positions  of 
the  axes  within  indicated  by  threads,  and  others  consisting  of  one  form  inside  of  another  to 
show  their  mutual  relations.  Such  glass  models  (first  made  by  Professor  Dana,  in  m35, 
and  recommended  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Mineralogy)  are  now  manufactured  of  great  per- 
fection at  Siegen,  in  Gkrmany. 

Pasteboard  models,  likewise  useful  aids  to  the  study  of  crystallography,  are  easily  made 
from  the  outlines  of  the  faces  of  the  various  forms,  which  have  been  prepared  by  various 
authors. 

Models  cut  in  hard  wood  representing  the  actual  forms  of  the  various  mineral  species  are 
very  valuable,  when  accurately  made.  They  not  only  show  the  relations  of  different  planes, 
but  may  also  be  advantageously  used  to  give  the  student  practice  in  the  mathematical  cal- 
culations of  the  axes  and  parameters,  the  angles  being  measured  by  him  as  on  an  actual 
crystal.  Such  models  have  the  advantage  of  being  of  convenient  size,  and  symmeWically 
formed,  which  are  conditions  not  often  recdized  in  the  ciystals  furnished  by  nature. 

2.  Law  of  Syi^hetrt. 
The  symmetry  of  crystals  ia  based  npon  the  law  that  either  : 
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r  Ail  parts  of  a  crystal  simil-ar  in  position  with  reference  to  the  a^^es 
are  simVur  in  planes  or  modification^  or 

//.  Each  half  of  the  simihir  parts  of  a  crystal^  alternate  or  symmetric 
calin position  or  relation  to  the  other  half  may  he  alone  similar  in  its 
vlanes  or  viodifications. 

The  forms  resulting  according  to  the  first  method  are  termed  holo/ie* 
dral  forms,  from  o\jo^,  aU^  IBpa,  face ;  and  those  according  to  the  second, 
hemdhedral,  from  fffiia-u^,  half 

According  to  the  law  of  full  or  holohedral  symmetry,  each  sectant  in  one 
of  the  rectangular  systems  (a)  should  have  the  same  planes  both  as  to  num- 
ber and  kind  ;  and  (b)  whatever  the  kinds,  in  each  sectant  there  should  be 
as  many  of  each  kind  as  ai*e  geometrically  possible.  But  in  hemihedrism^ 
either  {a)  planes  oi  a  kind  occur  only  in  half  of  the  sectants ;  or  else  {b) 
half  the  full  number  occur  in  all  the  sectants. 

In  the  isometric  system,  for  example,  if  one  solid  angle  of  a  cube  has 
upon  it  a  plane  equally  inclined  to  the  diametral  sections,  so  will  each  of  the 
other  angles  (or  sectants)  (f.  39-42). 

If  one  of  the  twelve  edges  of  the  cube  has  a  plane  equally  inclined  to  the 
enclosing  cubic  faces  (or  diametral  planes)  the  others  will  have  the  same 
(f .  43-46). 

Again,  one  of  the  solid  angles  of  a  cube  being  replaced  by  six  planes,  as 
in  f.  70,  this  law  requires  that  the  same  six  planes  should  appear  on  all  the 
other  solid  angles. 

But  under  the  law  of  hemihedrism  these  planes  may  occur  on  half  the 
solid  angles  of  the  cube,  and  not  on  the  other  half,  as  in  f .  87,  or  half  tlie 
full  number  of  planes  may  occur  on  all  the  angles,  as  in  f.  101.  This  subject 
is  further  elucidated  in  the  discussion  of  the  hemihedral  forms  belonging 
to  each  system  of  crj'Stallization. 

Hemihedbism  is  of  various  kinds  : 

• 

1.  Holomorphic^  in  which  the  occuring  planes  pertain  equally  to  both 
the  upper  and  lower  (or  opposite)  ranges  of  sectants,  as  in  all  ordinary  hemi- 
hedral forms. 

2.  Hetnimorphic^  in  which  the  planes  pertain  to  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  range,  and  not  to  both,  and  hence  the  planes  are  only  half  enough  of 
the  kind  to  enclose  a  space,  whence  the  term  heiniinorphic^  from  fnxLov^j 
half  and  fi6p<l>r),form. 

The  holomorphic  forms  may  be  either : 

A.  Hemiholohedraly  half  the  sectants  having  the  full  number  of  planes, 
or 

B.  Sblohemihedral,  all  the  sectants  having  half  the  whole  number  of 
planes. 

A^ain,  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  sectants  containing  the  planes, 
the  forms  may  be : 

a.  Verticaily-direct,  in  which  the  sectants  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower 
ranges  are  alternate,  but  the  upper  not  alternate  with  reference  to  the  lower, 
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and,  accordingly,  each  plane  above  is  in  the  same  vertical  zone  with  a  like 
plane  below  ;  as  in  forms  described  on  pp.  34,  35. 

b.  Vertically-alternate^  in  which  the  sectants  of  the  upper  and  lower 
ranges  are  alternate^  and  also  the  upper  ar<?  alternate  with  reiercnce  to  the 
lower,  and,  accordhigly,  each  plane  above  is  not  in  the  same  vertical  zone 
with  alike  plane  below;  as  in  the  tetrahedron  (f.  9),  rhombohedron  (f.  16), 
and  gyroidal  forms  (f.  182). 

c.  VerticaUy-ohlique^  in  which  the  sectants  of  the  upper  and  lower  ranges 
are  adjacent^  but  the  nppei'  are  situated  diagonally  with  reference  to  the 
lower,  beintj  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  transverse  diametral  or  diagonal 
plane  ;  as  m  hemihedrons  of  monoclinic  habit  under  the  orthorhombic 
system  (p.  45). 

Tetartohearism. — Mathematically  the  rhombohedron  is  a  Iiemiltedron  un- 
der the  hexagonal  system,  consequently  the  forms  that  are  hemihedral  to  the 
rhombohedron  are  tetartohedrons^  or  quarter-f 01*70%,     See  p.  39. 

Tetartohedral  forms,  or  those  with  one-fourth  of  the  normal  number  of 
planes,  have  also  been  observed  in  the  Isometric  system.  The  term  jnero- 
fiedrism^  from  /^6po9,  part^  and  ehpa^  f(ice^  has  been  used  in  place  of  liemi- 
hedrism,  to  include  both  this  and  tetartohedrism. 


I.— ISOMETRIC  SYSTEM. 

A.  Holohedral  Forms. 

In  the  Isometric  system  the  axes  are  eaual,  so  that  either  one  may  be  the 
vertical  axis,  and  each  may  be  called  a.  It  has  already  been  shown  tliatthe 
general  expression  for  any  plane  meeting  the  axes  c,  b^a  is  mc  :  nh  :  a ;  and 
m  thi§  system  it  will  be  ma  :  na  :  a,  or,  since  the  axes  are  equal,  simply 
m:  n  :  1,  Xow  it  has  been  shown  also  tliat  according  as  a  plane  intersects 
the  several  axes  at  different  points,  or  is  parallel  to  one  or  more  of  them, 
this  fact  is  indicated  by  the  values  given  for  m  and  n  in  each  case  (p.  11). 
Hence  expressions  for  all  the  forms  geometrically  possible  in  this  system 
will  be  obtained  if  to  m  andn,  in  the  general  expression  ma  :  7ia :  a,  succes- 
sive values  are  given.  These  values  may  be  in  this  system,  0,1,  a  number 
greater  than  1,  or  00 .     In  this  way  are  derived : — 

1.    m  :  ml     [m-ii]      when  m  and  n  have  both  different  values  greater 

than  unity, 
when  m  >  l,7i  =  m. 
when  7n  >  1,  n  =1. 
when  ?n  and  h  =  1. 
when  m  =  00 ,  71  >  1, 
when  7;i  =  00 ,  71  =  1. 
w^hen  7/1  and  n  ^  co. 

In  lettering  the  planes  of  the  several  forms  only  the  essential  part  of  the  symbol  Ib  nsed;  the 
cnbc  is  H  (hexahedron) ;  the  octahedron  1(=1  :  1  :  1)  ;  the  dodecahedron  t  (oo  :  1  :  1),  ( ^ 
stands  for  infinity) ;  m  is  used  for  the  planes  m  :  1  :  1  j  m-m  fox  m  :  m:  I ;  i-n  ifor  x  :  n  :  1 ; 
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m-n  form  :  n  :  t.     These  ajmbolB  are  the  same  as  those  of  Nanmann,  ezoept  that  he  wrote 
9D  instead  of  i  for  infinity,  and  introduced  also  the  letter  0  (octahedron)  as  the  si^  of  the 
system  ;  oo  0  x  of  his  system  =  i/;   0=1  ;   oo  0=i  \  m  0- 
and  m  0  ti=m-n.  * 


m  0  m^m-m^  an  0  71= i-n. 


Each  of  these  expressions,  a})peariiig  at  firet  sight  possibly  a  little 
obscure,  may  be  translated  into  simple  language. 

Cube, — The  cube  with  the  symbol  00  :  00  :  1,  is  composed  of  planes  each 
one  of  which  is  parallel  to  two  of  the  axes,  and  meets  the  third  at  its  unit 
point  (see  f.  36).  It  is  evident  that  there  are  six  such  planes,  one  at  each 
extremity  of  the  three  axes,  and  the  figure  or  crystal  which  is  enclosed  by 
these  sixplanes  has  already  been  described  (p.  5)  as  the  ciihe  (f.  38). 

Octahedron. — The  symbol  1:1:1  comprises  all  those  planes  which  meet 
the  three  axes  at  the  same  distance,  that  is,  cut  off  the  unit  length  of  each. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  eight  such  planes,  one  in  each  octant,  and 
they  together  form  the  regular  octahedron  (f.  42),  which  has  aheady  been 
described,  p.  4. 

Dodecahedron. — The  symbol  00  :  1 : 1  includes  those  planes  which  inter- 
cept two  of  the  axes  at  the  same  unit  distance,  and  are  parallel  to  the 
third.  There  can  be  twelve  planes  answering  to  tliese  conditi  )ns,  and  they 
form  together  the  dodecahedron  (f .  45,  see  also  p.  0). 

These  three  forms,  the  cube,  octahedron,  and  dodecahedron,  are  those 
most  commonly  occurring  in  this  system,  and  it  is  important  that  their  rela- 
tion should  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  transitions  between  these  forms, 
as  they  modify  one  another,  are  exhibited  hi  the  following  figures : 
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Figs.  38  and  42  represent  the  cube  and  octahedron,  and  39,  40,  41,  the 
intermediate  forms.  Slicing  off  from  the  eight  angles  of  a  cube  piece  after 
piece,  such  that  the  planes  made  are  equally  inclined  to  //,  or  the  cubic  faces, 
the  cube  is  finally  converted  into  the  regular  octahedron  ;  and  the  last 
disappearing  point  of  each  face  of  the  cube  is  the  apex  of  each  solid  angle 
of  the  octahedron.  The  axes  of  the  former,  therefore,  of  necessity  connef-i 
the  apices  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  latter. 

The  form  in  f.  40  is  called  a  cuho-octahedron,     7/Alz=125°  15'  62". 

If  the  twelve  edges  of  the  cube  are  truncated  (for  all  will  be  truncated  if 
one  ifl)  it  affords  the  form  in  f .  43 ;  then  that  of  f.  44 ;  then  the  dodecahe- 
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dron,  f.  45  ;  the  axes  of  the  cube  becoming,  in  the  transition,  the  axes  con 
necting  the  tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  dodecahedron  ;  II A  i  =  135°.  If 
the  twelve  edges  of  the  octahedron  (f.  42)  are  truncated,  the  form  in  f.  47 
results  ;  and  by  continuing  the  replacement,  finally  the  dodecahedron  again 
is  fornied  (f.  45).  1  A  i  =  144°  44'  8".  The  last  point  of  the  face  of"  the 
octahedron,  as  it  disappears,  is  the  apex  of  the  trihedral  solid  angle  of  the 
dodecahedron. 

These  forms  are  thus  mutually  derivable.  The  process  may  be  reversed, 
the  cube  being  derivable  from  tlie  dodecahedron  by  the  truncation  of  the 
tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  latter  (compare  in  succession  f.  45,  44,  43^ 
38)  ;  and  the  octahedron  by  the  truncation  of  the  trihedral  solid  angles 
(compare  f.  45,  47,  42).  These  remarks  are  impoj-tant  as  showing  the  rela- 
tions between  these  forms,  though  it  is  of  course  not  intended  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  in  any  sense  derived  from  each  other  in  this  manner  in 
nature. 

The  three  axes  (or  cubic  axes)  connect  the  centres  of  opposite  faces  in  the 
cube  ;  the  apices  of  opposite  solid  angles  in  the  octaliedron ;  the  apices 
of  opposite  tetrahedral  solid  angles  in  the  dodecahedi'on. 

The  eight  trigonal  or  octahedral  intei'axes  connect  the  centres  of  opjwsite 
"faces  in  the  octahedron  ;  the  apices  of  opposite  solid  angles  in  the  cube  ; 
the  apices  of  opposite  trihedral  solid  angles  in  the  dodecahedron. 

The  twelve  rhonihic  or  dodecahedral  interaxes  connect  the  centres  of  ojy- 
posite  faces  in  the  dodecahedron  ;  the  centres  of  opposite  edges  both  in  the 
cube  and  the  octahedi*on. 

In  a  vertical  section,  containing  each  of  these  kinds  of  axes,  the  octahe 
dral  interaxis  intersects  one  of  the  three  cubic  axes  at  the  angles  54°  44'  6 
and  125**  15'   52'^   and  one  of  the 
dodecahedral  interaxes,  at  the   an-  *8 

gles  35°  15'  52"  and  144°  44'  8". 

There  remain  four  other  holohe- 
dral  forms  belonging  to  the  system 
as  contained  in  the  fist  on  page  14. 

Trisoctaher Irons,  —  The  symbol 
m  \1  :1  is  of  that  solid  each  of 
whose  planes  meets  two  of  the  axes 
at  the  unit  distance,  and  the  third 
axis  at  some  distance  which  is  a 
multiple  of  this  unit  length.  It  will 
be  evident,  as  in  f.  48,  that  there 
are  three  such  planes  in  each  of  the 
eight  sectants,  and  hence  the  total 
number  of  planes  by  which  the  solid 
is  bounded  is  twenty-four.  The 
resulting  solid  is  called  a  trigonal 
trisoctahedron^  and  one,  having 
7/1=1,  is  shown  in  f.  49. 


It  will  be  found  a  very  valuable  practice  for  the  student  to  construct  the  figures  of  tb« 
BuoceBsive  crystalline  fonns  in  this  way,  laying  off  the  proper  lengths  of  the  several  axes  and 
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notini^  the  points  where  the  different  planes  intersect. 
ciyBtals  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


Further  remarks  on  the  drawing  of 


The  symbol  m  :  m  :  1  belongs  to  all  the  planes  which 
meet  one  axis  at  the  unit  distance,  and  the  otners  at  equal 
distances  which  are  niultiples  of  the  former.  As  seen  in  the 
preceding  case,  there  will  be  three  such  planes  in  each  of 
the  eight  sectants,  and  the  total  number  consequently  will 
be  twenty-four.  The  solid  is  seen  in  f.  50,  and  is  called  a 
tetragoTial  trisoctahedronj  or  a  trapezohedron. 

Both  these  fonns  are  called  trisoctaliedrons,  from  rph^  three  tiineSy  and 
octahedi'on,  because  in  each  a  three-sided  pyramid  occupies 
the  position  of  the  planes  of  the  regular  octahedron.  They 
are  closely  related  to  each  other ;  starting  with  the  form 
r/i :  1  :  1,  if  m  is  diminished  till  it  equals  unity,  then  the 
symbol  becomes  1:1:1,  that  is,  it  has  passed  into  the  octa- 
hedron. If  771  becomes  less  than  unity,  the  symbol  may  be, 
for  example,  -J  :  1  :  1,  which  is  identical,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained (p.  11)  with  1:2:2  (2-2),  and  this  is  the  symbol  of 
the  second  trisoctahedron.  This  explains  why,  in  the  first  list  comprising 
all  the  possible  forms,  m  was  in  no  case  made  less  than  unity. 

Trig<ynal'tri80ctahedron. — In  this  form  the  solid  angles  are  of  two 
kinds  :  the  trigonal  or  octahedral,  and  the  octagonal  or  cubic.  The  edges  are 
thirty-six  in  number,  twenty-four  of  one  kind,  forming  the  octahedral  or 
trihedral  solid  angles,  and  twelve  edges  meeting  at  the  extremities  of  the 
cubic  axes.     Each  of  the  twenty-four  planes  is  an  isosceles  triangle. 


In  combination  with  the  cube,  the  form  2  appears  as  a  replacement  of 
each  of  the  solid  angles  by  three  planes  equally  inclined  on  the  edges  ;  this 
is  seen  is  f.  52.  With  the  octahedron,  it  appears  as  a  bevel ment  of  its 
twelve  edges,  as  shown  in  f.  53.  It  also  replaces  the  eight  trigonal  solid 
angles  of  a  dodecahedron  by  three  planes  inclining  on  the  faces.  The  more 
commonly  occurring  examples  of  this  form  are  2  (=2  :  1  :  1),  also  |  (=| 
:  1  :  1),  and  3  (3  :  1  :  1). 

The  TetragonalrtrisoGtahedron  or  trapezohedron,  has  three  kinds  of  solid 
angles  :  six  cubic,  whose  truncations  are  cubic  faces  (f.  56) ;  eiglit  octahe- 
dral, whose  truncations  are  octahedral  faces  (f.  5G) ;  twelve  dodecahedral, 
truncated  by  the  dodecahedral  planes  (f.  60).  It  has  forty-eight  edges ; 
twenty-four  of  one  kind,  those  of  the  trihedral  or  octahedral  solid  angles, 
and  the  remaining  twenty-four,  also  of  one  kind,  meeting  in  the  cubic  solid 
angles.     Each  oi  the  twenty-fonr  faces  is  a  quadrilateral. 

In  combination  with  the  cube  it  is  seen  in  f.  55,  56,  ap[)eai*ing  as  a  re 
placement  of  each  of  the  solid  angles  by  three  planes  equally  inclined  oa 
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the  faces  of  the  cube.  Figs.  66,  67,  68,  69,  60,  62,  also  show  it  in  com 
bination  with  the  octahedron  and  dodecahedron.  The  most  coniinonlj^ 
occurring  of  this  series  is  2-2  (=2  :  2  :  1),  f.  64 ;  as  seen  in  f.  69,  it  truncates 
the  twenty-four  edges  of  the  dodecahedron.     On  the  other  hand  the  form 
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J-l  would  replace  the  trihedral  solid  angles  by  planes  inclined  on  the  edges, 
while  3-3  replaces  (f .  62),  the  tetrahedral  solid  angles  of  the  dodecahedron, 
by  planes  also  inclined  on  the  edges. 

Tetrahexahedron. — The  symbol  oo  :  ti  :  1  (i-?i)  belongs  to  all  the  planes 
which  are  parallel  to  one  axis,  meet  a  second  at  the  unit  distance,  and  the 
third  at  some  multiple  of  that.  There  are  twenty-four  planes  which  satisfy 
these  conditions,  and  they  form  the  tetrahexaJiedron  /  f.  64, 65,  represent  two 
varieties  of  tetrahexahedrons.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  planes  are  so 
arranged  that  a  square  pyramid  corresponds  to  each  of  the  six  faces  of  the 
cube ;  and  hence  the  name  from  T€TpaKi<;^  four  timen^  e^,  nix,  and  eSpa, 
face^it  being  a  4xG-faced  solid.  Tlie  tetrahexahedron  has  six  tetrahe- 
dral solid  angles  and  eight  hexahedral  or  octahedral  solid  angles.  Tliere  ai-e 
twenty-four  edges  of  one  kind*forming  the  former  solid  angles,  and  twelve 
edges  ocicupying  the  position  of  the  cubic  edges.  Each  of  the  twenty-four 
faces  is  an  isosceles  triangle.  In  combination  with  the  cube  it  produces  a 
bevelment  of  its  twelve  e^ges,  as  represented  in  f .  64. 


64 


65 
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The  tetrahexahedron,  in  f.  65,  lettered  i-2,  has  the  symbol  oo :  2  :  1 ;  and 
that  of  f.  Q^>,  lettered  ?-3,  oo  :  3  :  1.  Some  of  the  other  occurring  kinds  are 
those  with  the  ratios,  2  :  3,  3  :  4,  4  :  6,  etc.,  etc. 

The  relation  of  the  teti-ahexahcdron  to  the  octahedron  is  shown  in  f.  67. 
By  comparing  this  fiejure  with  f.  42,  it  is  seen  that  the  planes  i-*2  replace 
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the  solid  angles  of  the  octahcdi-on  by  planes  inclined  on  itsed^s.  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  dodecahedron  is  presented  in  f.  6Sj  which  is  a  aodecahedron 
(planes  i  being  the  dodecaiiedral  planes,  see  f.  45)  with  the  tetrahedral  solid 
angles  replaced  by  four  planes  inclined  each  on  an  i. 

The  tetrahexahedron  is  called  a  Jliioroid,  by  Ilaidinger,  the  form  being 
common  in  fluorite.  It  is  the  TetraJdshexahedron  (or  Pyramidenwiirfel) 
of  Kanmann. 

In  accordance  with  considerations  already  presented  it  is  evident  that  n, 
in  the  symbol  i-n,  may  always  be  written  as  a  whole  number,  for  the  symbol 
oo  :  -J^ :  1  is  identical  with  oo  :  1  :  2.  Moreover  it  is  seen  that  when  7i  is  oo  , 
the  form  passes  into  the  cnbe  (oo :  go  :  1),  and  as  n  diminishes  and  becomes 
unity,  it  passes  into  the  dodecahedron  (oo :  1  :  1). 

Hexoctahedron. — The  general  form  m  :  n  includes  the  largest  number 
of  similar  planes  geometrically  possible  in  this  system.  This  symbol 
requires  six  planes  in  each  octant,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  method  of  con- 
struction similar  to  that  in  f.  48,  and  consequently  the  whole  solid  has 
forty-eight  planes.  It  is  hence  called  a  hexakisoctahedron  (efa/ct?,  six 
times^  Skto)^  eight,  and  SBpa,  face,  i.e.,  a  6  x  8-faced  solid)  or  hexoctahedron. 
The  form  is  shown  in  f.  69,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  thei'e  are  three  diflfer- 
ent  kinds  of  edges,  and  three  kinds  of  solid  angles;  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  planes  is  a  scalene  triangle. 

When  modifying  the  cube  it  appears  as  six  planes  replacing  each  of  the 

solid  angles,  f.  70.     It  replaces  the  eight  angles  of  the  octahedron,  and  the 

69  70 


form  3-j-  bevels  the  twenty-four  edges  of  the  dodecahedron  (f.  71).  Other 
hexoctahedron s,  diflFeringin  their  angles,  may  replace  tlie  six  acute  solid  an- 
gles of  the  dodecahedron  by  ei/jht  planes,  or  the  ei(/ht  obtuse  by  six  planes. 
The  hexoctahedron  of  f.  69,  70,  71  is  that  whose  planes  have  the  axiai 
ratio  3  :  f  :  1.  Othei-s  have  the  ratio  4  :  2  : 1,  2  :  | :  1  (=6  :  4  :  3),  5  :  4  :  1 
(=15  :  5  :  3),  7  : 1 : 1  (=21  :  7  :  3),  etc. 
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The  precedinff  figures  show  dodecahedrons  variously  modified.  In 
f.  72,  /,  or  i,  are  faces  of  the  dodecahedron ;  Hoi  the  cube  ;  1  of  the  octa 
hedron ;  i-S  of  a  tetrahexahedron  (f.  ij6) ;  2-2  of  the  trapezohedron  ot  f .  54 
69 ;  3-f  of  the  hexoctahedron  of  f.  69,  70.  In  f.  73,  t,  O,  and  1  are  as  in 
f .  72 ;  3-3  is  the  trapezohedron  of  f.  61,  62 ;  and  5-|  (either  side  of  3-3)  a 
hexoctahedron. 

The  hexoctahedron  is  called  the  adamantoid  by  Haidinger,  in  allusion 
to  its  bein^  a  common  form  of  crystals  of  diamond.  It  is  the  hexakisocta 
hedron  of  S'aumann. 

B.  Hemihedral  Forms. 

Of  the  kinds  of  hemihedral  forms  mentioned  on  page  13,  the  hemiho 
loliedral^  in  which  only  half  of  the  sectants  are  represented  in  the  form, 
produces  what  are  called  inclined  hemihedrons  /  and  the  hxjhhemihedral^  in 
which  all  the  sectants  are  represented  by  half  the  full  number  of  planes, 
parallel  hemihedrons.     In  tlie  former  the  sectants  to  which  the  occurring 

i)lanes  belong  are  diagonally  opposite  to  those  witliont  the  same  planes ;  and 
lence  no  plane  has  another  opposite  and  parallel  to  it;  on  tiie  contrary, 
opposite  planes  are  oblique  to  one  another,  and  hence  the  name  of  inclined 
hemihedrons  applied  to  them.  They  are  also  called  tetrahedral  forms,  the 
tetrahedron  being  the  simplest  fonn  of  the  number,  and  its  habit  character- 
istic of  them  all;  while  the  latter  are  called  pyritohedral,  because  observed 
in  the  species  pyrite.  The  complete  symbols  of  the  iiiclined  hemihedrons 
are  written  in  the  general  form  ^{^n  :  n  :  1),  of  tlie  parallel  hemihedrons 
iu  the  form  \  [rii :  ti  :  1]  ;  also  written  /c(m  :  n:l)  and  7r{m  :  7i :  1)  re- 
spectively. 

a.  Inclined  or  Tetrahedral  Hemihedrons.  1.  Tetraliedron^  or  Hemi- 
octaJirdron, — i(l  :  1  :  1). 

As  has  been  shown,  the  form  1(1  :  1  :  1)  embraces  eight  planes,  and  when 
holohedrally  developed  it  produces  the  octahedron ;  in  accordance,  how- 
ever, with  the  law  of  hemihedrism,  half  of  the  eight  possible  planes  may 
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occur  in  alternate  octants;  thus  in  two  opposite  sectants  above,  and  rh«j 
two  diagonally  opposite  below,  as  shown  by  the  shaded  planes  in  f.  74.     If 
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these  four  shaded  planes  are  suppressed,  while  the  other  four  of  the  octa- 
hedron are  extended,  the  resulting  form  is  the  regular  tetrahedron,  f.  76. 
The  relation  of  the  octahedron  and  tetrahedron  may  be  better  understood 
from  f.  75.  If,  as  just  remarked,  the  planes  shaded  in  f.  74  are  suppressed, 
while  the  othere  are  extended,  it  will  be  seen  in  f .  75  that  the  two  latter 
pairs  intersect  in  edges  parallel  respectively  to  the  basal  edges  of  the 
octahedron,  and  the  complete  tetrahedron  is  the  result.  The  axes,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe,  connect  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  edges. 

Further  than  this,  since  either  set  of  four  planes  may  go  to  form  the  solid, 
two  tetrahedrons  are  evidently  possible,  and  they  may  be  distinguished 
by  calling  the  firet,  f.  76,  positive,  and  the  second  negative,  f.  76a. 
These  terms  are  of  couree  only  relative.  The  plus  and  the  minus  tetrahe- 
drons may  occur  in  combination,  as  in  f.  79  ;  and  though  there  are  here  pre- 
sent the  eight  planes  which  in  holohedral  forms  make  the  octahedron,  and 
though  they  should  happen  to  be  equally  developed  so  as  to  give  the  same 
shape,  the  crystal  would  still  be  pronounced  tetrahedral,  since  the  planea 
1  and  —1  are  physically  different.  An  example  of  this  occui-s  in  crystals 
of  boracite,  where  the  planes  of  one  tetrahedron  are  polished  while  those  of 
the  other  ai-e  without  lustre. 

The  plane  angles  of  the  tetrahedron  are  60%  and  the  interfacial  angles 
70°  31'  44". 

The  combinations  of  the  cube  and  tetrahedron  are  shown  in  f.  77  and  78, 
and  the  dodecahedron  and  tetrahedron  in  f .  80.  As  the  octahedron  results 
geometrically  from  slicing  off  successively  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube,  by 

E lanes  of  equal  inclination  on  the  cubic  faces,  so  also  the  tetrahedron  may 
e  made  mechanically  by  slicing  off  similarly  half  these  solid  angles. 

81  82  83  84 


JSeTni-trisoctahedrons^  \{jri :  m  :  l)and  \{in  :  1  :  1).  In  the  same  manner 
as  with  the  tetrahedron,  the  form  m-wi,  when  hemihedral,  may  have  half  its 
twenty-four  planes  present,  viz.,  those  in  the  two  opposite  sectants  above 
and  the  alternate  sectants  below.  When  these  twelve  planes  are  extended, 
the  others  being  suppressed,  they  form  the  solid  represented  in  f.  81 ;  the 
symbol  properly  being  \{  m-m)^  or  here  i(2-2).  The  faces,  as  will  be  ob 
served,  are  trigonal^  and  the  solid  is  sometimes  called  a  cuproid.  There  is 
the  same  distinction  to  be  made  here  between  the  plus  and  the  minus  forms 
as  with  the  tetrahedrons.  Figs.  82,  83,  84  show  combinations  of  -fi(v7i-m) 
with  the  plus  tetrahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  tetrahexahedron. 

}5irailarly  the  form  ttz,  when  hemihedral,  according  to  the  same  principle 
nisults  in  the  solid,  f.  85.  It  is  called  the  deltohedron  by  Haidinger ;  it  lias 
trapezoidal  faces.  In  f.  86,  +i(f)  is  shown  in  combination  with  +^(2-2). 
Here  also  the  distinction  between  the  plus  and  minus  forms  is  to  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  already  explained. 
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Inclined  or  teirahedral  Hemi-hexoctahedron  ^m  \n\l).  The  form  mrn 
when  developed  according  to  the  law  of  inclined  hemihedrism,  that  is, 
when  of  its  forty-eight  faces,  half  are  present,  viz.,  all  in  half  the  whole 


85 


87 


number  of  sectants,  produces  the  solid  seen  in  f .  87.     There  is  here  also  a 

?^lu8  solid,  and  a  minus  solid,  corresponding  to  the  -f  and  —  tetrahedron, 
n  f.  SS  it  is  in  combination  with  the  plus  tetrahedron. 

If  the  same  method  of  inclined  hemihedrism  be  applied  to  the  remain- 
ing solids  of  this  system,  the  cube,  dodecahedron,  and  tetrahexahedron,  that 
is,  if  in  each  case  the  parts  in  two  opposite  sectants  above,  and  the  two  diag- 
onally opposite  sectants  below,  be  conceived  to  be  extended,  the  other  half 
being  suppressed,  it  wall  be  seen  that  the  solid  reproduces  itself  ;  the  hemi- 
hedral  form  of  the  cube  is  the  cube,  and  so  of  the  othei*s. 

The  following  figures  represent  some  other  combinations  of  these  forms. 
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Sphalerite. 


Sphalerite. 


Tetrahedrite. 


In  f .  89,  the  cuproid  3-3  is  combined  with  the  faces  /of  a  dodecahedron. 
The  form  3-3  resembles  closely  that  of  f.  81,  but  in  its  combination  with 
the  dodecahedron  it  does  not  truncate  an  edge  of  the  dodecahedron,  like  2-2 
in  f .  83.  Fig.  89a  contains  the  same  planes  combined  with  the  phis  tetra- 
hedron, hexagonal  planes  1,  the  minus  tetrahedron,  triangular  planes  1,  and 
the  faces  of  the  cube  ^.  The  presence  of  the  plane /T  facilitates  the  com- 
parison of  the  form  with  f.  65,  56,  57,  p.  18,  the  plane  3-3  having  the  same 
position  essentially  with  2-2.  Fig.  90  has  as  its  most  prominent  planes  those 
of  f.  81 ,  but  the  position  given  it  is  relatively  to  f.  81  that  of  the  minus 
hemihedron  ;  and  there  are  also  the  small  planes  2-2  about  the  angles, 
which  are  those  of  the  minus  hemihedron.  //,  are  planes  of  the  cube ; 
1,  those  of  the  tetrahedron;  ^,  those  of  the  dodecahedron  ;  i-3  those  of  a 
tetrahexahedron  {H^  i,  i-Z  all  holohedral) ;  and  f  the  planes  of  a  deltohe- 
dron  similar  to  f.  85,  and  occui-ring  with  2-2  in  f.  86. 
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J.  ParaUd  or  vyritohedral  hemihedrons. — According  to  the  second  lavp 
of  hemihedrism,  naif  the  whole  number  of  planes  of  any  foiin  may  be  pre- 
sent in  all  the  sectants.  In  the  resulting  solids  each  plane  has  another  par- 
allel to  it  This  method  of  hemihedrism  obviously  produces  distinct  fonns 
only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  an  even  number  of  planes  in  each  octant 

Pentagonal  Dodecahedron^  or  Hemv-tetrahexaliedron^  i(oo  :  n  :  1).  If 
of  the  twenty-four  planes  of  the  form  i-n(oo  :  n  :  1),  only  half  are  present ; 
viz.,  one  of  each  pair  in  the  manner  indicated  by  shading  in  f.  91,  these 
being  extended  while  the  othera  are  suppressed,  the  solids  in  f.  92  and  f.  93 
result  The  parallelism  of  each  pair  ot  opposite  planes  will  be  seen  in  these 
figures.  These  two  possible  forms,  seen  in  the  figures,  are  distinguished  by 
cSling  one^^i^  (arbitrarily), +  i[z-2],  and  the  other  minus,— ^[i-2].  These 
Bolids  are  very  common  in  the  species  pyrite,  and  are  hence  called  jpyri^t?A^- 
drons  ;  they  are  also  called  pentagonal  dodecahedrons,  in  allusion  to  their 
pentagonal  faces.  The  regular  dodecahedron  of  geometry  belongs  to  this 
class,  but  is  an  inipossible  form  in  nature,  since  for  it  n  must  have  an  irra- 
tional value,  viz.,  -^t- — ,  see  p.  10. 
2 

In  combination  with  the  cube  the  form  -f-i[i-2]  is  seen  in  f.  94  and  f.  95, 
and  in  f.  96,  97,  with  the  octahedron,  and  in  f.  98,  with  the  cube  and  octa- 
hedron. 
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ParaUd   hemi-hexoctah^drony  \\m\n\l\     When   of  the  forty -^isrht 
planes  of  the  form  m-n^  only  half  are  pi-esent,  viz.,-  the  three    alU:*'  v<.v-^ 
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E lanes  in  each  octant  as  indicated  by   the  shading  in  f. 
.  100  results.     Tliis  solid  is  called  a  diploid  by  Haidinger. 


99,  the  solid  in 
It  is  also  called 
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a  dyakis-dodecahedron.     In  f .  101  it  is  shown  in  combination  with  the  cube^ 
and  in  f .  102  with  the  octahedron. 

Figs.  103,  104, 105,  of  the  species  pyrite,  represent  various  combina- 
tions of  parallel  heraihedrons  with  tne  cubic  and  other  faces.  In  f.  103 
there  are  planes  of  twohemi-tetrahexahedrons  (pentagonal  dodecahedrons) 
t-2,  i-J  ;  and  of  two  diploids  4-2,  3-f ,  along  with  planes  of  the  octahedron, 
1,  and  of  the  trapezohedron  2-2.  In  f .  104  the  dominant  form  is  the  dode- 
cahedron, /;  it  has  the  faces  of  the  cube,  H\  of  the  octahedron,  1 ;  of  the 

103 


Pyrite. 


Pyrite. 


Pyrite. 


trapezohedron,  2-2 ;  and  of  the  parallel  hemihedrons,  i-2  and  4-2.  Fig. 
105  represents  a  map  of  one  angle  of  a  cube,  showing  at  centre  the  octahe- 
dral face  1,  and  around  it  the  faces  of  the  cube  i?,  of  the  trapezohedron 
2-2,  the  trigonal  trisoctahedron  2,  and  the  parallel  hemihedrons,  i-2,  2-^, 
3-f.  The  axial  ratio  for  2.f  is  2  :  ^  :  1  (or  6:4:  2),  and  for  3-y,  3:^:1 
(or  6:3:2). 

Prominent  distinctive  chwracters. — The  student,  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
study  of  Isometric  forms  in  nature,  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
following  points,  from  the  study  of  models  or  natural  crystals ;  (1)  The 
isometric  character  of  the  symmetry,  the  planes  being  alike  in  grouping  in 
the  direction  of  the  three  axes.  (2)  The  forms  of  the  faces  and  s^^lid  an- 
gles of  the  octahedi-on,  the  dodecahedron,  the  trapezohedron  2-2,  the  pen- 
tagonal dodecahedron  t-2.  (3)  The  fact  that  the  following  are  common  an- 
gles in  the  system-- 135^  <=HAt);  10J)°  28'  (angle  of  octahedron),  70°  32' 
(angle  in  octahedron  and  tetrahedron) ;  120°  (angle  of  dodecahedron);  125"* 
16'(=Ha1);  144°44'(=IlA2-2=lAi);  153°  v6'(=HAi-2);  161°  34' (=H 
Ai-3).  A  list  of  the  angles  belonging  to  the  various  forms  of  this  system  is 
given  on  p.  67,  (4)  Cleavage  may  hQ  cubic,  octahedral^  or  dodecahedral  / 
and  sometimes  two  of  these  kinds,  and  occasionally  the  three,  occur  in  the 
same  species,  but  always  with  great  difference  of  facility  between  them. 
Galenite  is  an  example  of  easy  cubic  cleavage ;  flnorite  of  easy  octahedral ; 
sphalerite  (blende)  of  easy  dodecahedral. 

Planes  of  symmetry, — ^The  seven  kinds  of  solids  described  on  pp.  15  to  19, 
include  all  the  holohedral  forms  possible  in  this  system,  as  is  evident  from 
their  geometrical  development,  in  them  exists  the  highest  degree  of  sym 
metry  possible  in  any  geometrical  solids. 

In  the  cube,  as  has  already  been  stated,  all  planes,  solid  angles,  and  edges 
are  equal  and  similar.  The  three  diametral  planes,  passing  each  through 
two  of  the  axes,  are  the  chief  planes  of  symmetry,  every  part  of  the  crystal 
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on  one  side  of  the  plane  having  its  equal  and  syunnetrical  part  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  Further  than  this,  each  of  the  six  planes  passing  through  the 
dia^nal  edges  of  the  cube,  and  conseqiiently  parallel  to  the  dodecahedral 
plaues,  are  also  planes  of  symmetry.  There  are  hence  in  this  system  7mi6 
planes  of  symmetry. 


IL— TETKAGONAL    SYSTEM. 

In  the  Tetragonal  System,  there  are  three  rectangular  axes  ;  but  while 
the  two  lateral  axes  are  equal,  the  remaining  vertical  axis  is  either  longer  or 
shorter  than  they  are ;  there  are  consequently  to  be  considered  the  lateral 
axes  (a)  and  the  vertical  axis  (c). 

The  general  geometi'ical  exj^ression  for  the  planes  of  crystals  becomes  for 
this  system  mo :  na  :  a,  and,  if  this  be  developed  in  the  same  way  as  the  cor- 
responding expression  in  the  Isometric  system,  all  the  forms*  geometrically 
possible  are  derived. 

1.      mc  :  na  :  a    I'fn-n']  when  m>l,n>l, 

g     {  c  :a  :  a  [1]  when  m=l,  n=l. 

[mo  :  a:a         [vi]  when  m^l,  n=l. 

g     j  e :  00  a  :  a        [1-iJ  when  m=  1,  n=co . 

\mc  :  ooa  :  a   [m-i]  when  m^l, n=oo . 

4.  00  c  :  na  :  a     [i-n]  when  7/i=c3o ,  »  >1. 

5.  oooiaia        [/]  when  m=oo,  71=1. 

6.  cc  c  :  ooa  :  a    [t-i]  when  7;^=oo ,  n=ao . 
{c  :  ooa:  ooa)  [(?]  when  m=0,  n=l. 
or  Oc  :  a  :  a. 


-{■ 


In  lettenng  the  planes  the  abridged  Bymbols  are  used;  here,  as  before,  i=oo ,  and  the  unit 
term  is  oniitted  as  unnecessary,  mc  :  co  a:  a-—m-i^  etc.  These  are  the  same  as  the  symbols 
of  Naamann,'  except  that  he  wrote  oo ,  and  added  P  as  the  sign  of  the  systems  which  are  not 
iftometric;  0P=O;  oo/to=t-»;  ooP=/;  ooPn=i-»;  mPoo  =:m-» ;  m2=m\  P—l\  and 
viPn=m-n, 

A.  Holohedral  Forms, 

JBasaX  plane, — There  are  two  similar  planes  corresponding  to  the  sym- 
bol c  \  ooa:  ooa  {ov  Oc\  a:  a\  parallel  to  both  the  lateral  axes ;  each  is 
called  the  basal  plane.  They  do  not  inclose  a  space,  and  consequently  they 
can  occur  only  in  combination  with  other  planes. 

Prisms, — IChe  planes  having  the  symbol  ooc:  ooa:  a  are  parallel  to  the 
vertical  and  one  of  the  lateral  axes.  There  are  four  such  planes,  one  at 
each  extremity  of  the  two  lateral  axes,  and,  in  combination  with  the  plane 
Oy  they  form  the  square  prism,  which  has  been  called  the  diametral  prism, 
seen  in  f.  106. 

For  the  symbol  oo  o:  a:a^  the  planes  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis, 

*  The  word  form  has  been  freely  used  in  the  preceding  pages ;  from  this  point  on.  how- 
ever, it  needs  to  be  more  exactly  defined.  In  a  crystallographic  sense  it  includes  all  thf 
planes  geometrically  possible.  neTer  leas  than  two,  which  have  the  same  general  symboL 
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and  meet  the  others  at  equal  distances.  Tliere  are,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  four  such  planes.  They  form,  in  combination  with  the  plane  O^ 
that  square  prism  which  is  seen  in  f.  107,  and  may  be  called  the  unit 
prism.  Both  the  prisms  i-i  and  /  are  alike  in  theirdegree  of  symmetry. 
Each  has  four  similar  vertical  edges,  and  eight  similar  basal  edges  unlike 
Uie  vertical.     There  are  also  in  each  case  eight  similar  solid  angles. 
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The  formi-n  (oo  c  :  wa:  a)  is  another  prism,  but  in  this  each  plane  meets 
one  of  the  lateral  axes  at  the  unit  distance,  and  the  other  at  some  multiple 
of  its  unit  distance.  As  is  evident  in  the  accompanying  horizontal  section 
(f.  113),  this  general  symbol  requires  eiglii  similar  planes,  two  in  each 
quadrant,  and  the  complete  form  is  shown  in  f.  109.  The  sixteen  basal 
edges  are  all  similar;  the  vertical  edges  are  of  two  kinds, four  axial  X,  and 
four  diagonal  T  (f.  109).  The  regular  octagonal  prism  with  eight  similar 
A  ertical  edges,  each  angle  being  135°,  is  crystallographically  impossible. 


Ill 


112 


The  planes  /  truncate  the  edges  of  the  diametral  prism  i-i,  as  in  f.  108. 
Similarly  the  planes  i-i  truncate  the  vertical  ed^es  of  /.  The  prism  i-n  be- 
vels the  edges  of  i-i,  as  in  f.  110,  where  i-7i=t-2. 

The  relation  of  the  two  square  prisms,  i-i  and  /,  may  be  further  illus- 
trated by  the  figs.  Ill  and  112.  In  f.  112  the  sections  of  the  two  prisms 
are  shown  with  the  dotted  lines  for  the  axes,  and  in  f.  Ill  there  are  the 
two  forms  complete,  the  one  (/)  within  the  other  (i-i).  The  unit  prism  /  is 
sometimes  called  the  prism  of  the  first  series^  and  the  prism  i-i  that  of  the 
second  series. 

Octahedrons  or  Pyramids. — The  forms  m-i  and  m  both  give  rise  to 
square  octahedrons,  corresponding  to  the  two  kinds  of  square  prisms.  In 
m^i  the  planes  are  parallel  to  one  lateral  axis  and  meet  the  vertical  axis 
at  variable  distances,  multiples  (denoted  by  m)  of  the  unit  length.  The 
total  number  of  such  planes,  for  a  given  value  of  m,  is  obviously  eight,  and 
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the  form  is  shown  in  f.  114  and  115.  These  planes  replace  the  basal 
edges  of  the  form  shown  in  f .  106,  and  m  varies  in  value  from  0  to  oo  . 
When  m=0  the  four  planes  above  and  below  coincide  with  the  two  basal 
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planes;  as  m  increases,  there  arises  a  series,  or  zone,  of  planes,  with  mu- 
tually parallel  intei*6ection8(f.  116) ;  and  when  m=oo ,  the  octahedral  planes 
m-i  coincide  with  the  planes  i4.  The  value  of  w  in  a  particular  species 
depends  upon  the  unit  value  assumed  for  the  vertical  axis  o. 

The  same  form  replaces  the  vertical  augles  of  the  prism  I,  as  in  f.  117. 

110 
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The  octahedrons  of  the  m  series  meet  both  of  the  lateral  axes  at  equal 
distances  and  the  vertical  axis  at  variable  distances.  It  is  clear  that  the 
whole  number  of  planes  for  this  form,  whe'n  the  value  of  mh  given,  is  also 
eight,  one  in  each  octant.  When  m=l  the  solid  in  f.  118  is  obtained, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  unit  octahedron.  As  m  decreases,  the  octahe- 
drons become  more  and  more  obtuse,  till  m=0,  when  the  eight  planes  coin- 
cide with  the  two  basal  planes.  As  in  increases  from  unity,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  octahedrons  or  pyramids  become  more  and  more  acute,  and  when 
w=oo  they  coincide  with  the  prism  /;  this  series  forms  another  zone  of 
planes.  These  octahedrons  replace  the  basal  edges  in  the  form  f.  107,  as 
seen  in  f.  119,  and  as  the  octahedron  is  more  and  more  developed  it  passes 
to  1 120,  and  finally  to  f .  118. 


The  same  form  replaces  the  solid  angles  of  the  form  f.  1 06.  as  seen  in 
1 121,  and  this  too  gradually  passes  into  f.  122  and  f.  Hi. 
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The  relation  of  the  octahedrons  1  and  1-i  {in  and  m-i)  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  prisms  /  and  i-i  (compare  f.  112).  Similarly,  too,  tliey  are  often 
called  octal\edi*ons  (or  pyramids)  of  the  ibrst  (m)  and  secoJid  (m-i)  series. 

As  will  be  seen  in  f.  123, 1-i  truncates  the  pyramidal  edges  of  the  octahe- 
dron 1,  and,  conversely,  the  edges  of  the  octahedron  2-i  are  truncated  by 
the  octahedi-on  1  (f.  124). 

Octagonal  pyramids. — The  form ,  m-n  {mc  : 
na  :  a)  in  this  system  has,  as  in  the  preceding  sys- 
tem, me  highest  number  of  similar  planes  which 
are  geometrically  possible  ;  in  this  case  the  num- 
ber 18  obviously  sixteen,  two  in  each  of  the  eight 
eectants;  as  in  f.  125,  where  m=l,  7i=2.  These 
sixteen  similar  planes  together  form  the  octagonal 

Eyramid  (strictly  double  pyramid)  or  zirconoid, 
126.  it  has  two  kinds  of  terminal  edges,  the 
axial  X  and  the  diagonal  Y ;  the  basal  edges  are 
all  similar.  It  is  seen  (?^i-n=l-2)  in  f.  127  in 
combination  with  the  diametral  prism,  (ind  in  f.  128  with  1,  where  itbeveli 
tlie  vertical  edges,  * 


126 


Other  tetragonal  forms  are  illustrated  in 
figures  2  to  8,  of  zircon  crystals,  on  p.  2 ; 
f.  8  is  the  most  complex,  and  besides  3-3 
shows  also  the  related  zirconoids  4-4  and  5-5. 

Several  series  of  forms  occur  in  df .  129,  of 
vesuvianite.  In  the  unit  series  of  planes 
there  are  the  octahedrons  (of  pyramids)  1,  2, 
3,  and  the  prism  /;  in  the  diametral  series 
1-i,  i-i  ;  of  octagonal  prisms,  i-2,  i-3  ;  of  zir- 
conoids 2-2,  3-3,  5-5,  4-2,  |-3,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  planes  being  154. 


B.  AemUxedral  Foi^ma. 

Among  hemihedral  forms  there  are  two  divisions,  as  in. the  isometric 

system:  .    ,    ,r  i 

1.  Hemiholohedral,  having  the  f  uH  number  of  rfanes  m  half  the  sectants 
(a)  VcrticaUy-altematt,  or  sphenoidal  forms.— The  planes  occur  in  two 
sectants  situated  in  a  diagonal  line  at  one  extremity,  and  two  in  the  trans- 
vei-se  diagonal  at  tlie  other. 
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With  octahedral  planes  i{mo  :  a:a)  the  solid  is  a  tetrahedron  (f.  130, 
131)  called  a  sphenoid,  having  the  same  relation  to  the  square  prism  of 


f.  106  that  the  regular  tetrahedron  has  to  thec^ibe.  Fig.  130  is  thejpositivi 
sphenoid  or  +1,  and  131  the  negative,  or  —1.  The  form  \{jnG  :  ooa  :  a) 
is  similar.     Fig.  132  represents  the  sphenoid  in  combination  with  the  prism 

If  the  planes  of  each  sectant  are  the  two  of  the  octagonal  pyramid 
i(77w?  \n(i\  Ob)  (f.  126),  the  form  is  a  diploid  (f.  133).  It  is  m  combination 
with  the  octahedron  1-i  in  f.  134r. 

(i)  Vertically-direct,  or  the  planes  occuring  in  two  opposite  sectants 
above,  and  in  two  on  the  same  diagonal  below.  The  result  is  a  horizontal 
j)rism,  or  forms  resembling  those  of  the  ^thorhombic  system.  Character- 
izes crystals  of  edingtonite. 

{c)  VerticcMy-ohliqite,  Planes  occurring  in  Wo  adjacent  octants  above, 
and  in  two  diagonally  opposite  below,  producing  monoclinic  forms,  as  in  a 
hydrous  ammonium  sulphate. 

2.  Ilolohemihedral,  all  the  sectants  having  half  the  full  number  of  planes. 
^ As  the  largest  number  of  planes  of  a  kind  is  two,  half  the  full  number  is 
in  all  cases  one,  Hemihedrism  may  occur  in  the  forms  7^-n  (f.  126,  127), 
or  zirconoids,  and  in  the  forms  i-n  (f .  109),  or  the  octagonal  prism. 

The  following  are  the  kinds  : 

{a)  Vertically-direct,  The  occurring  plane  of  the  sectants,  the  right 
one  in  the  upper  series,  and  that  in  the  same  vertical  zone  below,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  shading  in  f.  135  ;  or  else  the  left  one  above,  and  that  in  the 
Bame  vertical  zone  below,  f.  136. 

139 


(J>)  VerticaUy-alternate,  The  occurring  plane  the  right  above,  and  that 
in  the  alternate  zone  below,  as  indicated  in  f.  137 ;  or  else  the  hft  above, 
and  that  in  the  alternate  zone  below,  f.  138. 

As  the  right  of  the  two  j^lanes  above  is  in  the  same  vertical  zone  with  the 
left  of  the  two  below  (supposing  the  lower  end  made  the  upper),  the  two 
kinds  of  the  firet  division  will  be  the  rl  m-n  ;  and  the  Ir  m-n  (in  i,  136  on 
the  angles  of  the  prism  i-i)  ;  and  the  two  of  the  second  division  the  rr  m-n 
and  the  U  m-n  (in  f.  138,  on  the  angles  of  the  prism  i-4). 
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Scheelite, 


Wulfenite. 


The  completed  form  for  the  first  methods  has  parallel  faces,  and  is  like  the 
ordi))ary  square  octaliedron  in  shape,  because  the  upper  and  lower  planes 
belong  to  the  same  vertical  zone.  But  in  the  second  it  is  gyroidal  *  the 
upper  pyramid  has  its  faces  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  an  edge  of  the 
lower,  as  represented  in  f.  139,  the  form  U  m-n. 

The  first  of  these  methods  occurs  in  octagonal  prisms,  producing  a  square 
prism,  either  r  i-w,  or  I  i-n, ' 

Fig.  140  represents  a  com-  140 

bination  of  the  octahedron  1-i 
with  the  unit-octahedix)n  1,  and 
two  hemihedral  forms,  one  of 
them  Ir  1-2,  the  other  rl  3-3. 
The  plane  1  shows  the  posi- 
tion of  the  octant  ;  3-3  is  to 
the  riaht  of  1,  and  1-2  to  the 
lefL  In  f.  141,  which  is  a  top 
view  of  a  cr}'stal  of  wernerite, 
there  occurs  I  3-3  large,  along 
with  r  3-3  small,  indicating 
hemihedrism,  and,  judging 
from  that  of  the  allied  species 
sareolite,  it  is  of  the  square  oc- 
tahedral kind,  rl  3  3  and  Ir  3-3. 
Fig.  142  contains  the  hemihedral  prism  I  t-f ,  com- 
bined with  the  unit-octahedron  1,  and  the  basal 
plane  O.     9 

Variable  dementB  in  this  system, — In  the  tetragonal  system  two  ele- 
ments are  variable,  and  in  any  given  case  must  be  decided  before  the  rela- 
tions of  the  forms  can  be  definitely  expressed. 

id)  The  position  of  the  lateral  a^es, — These  axes  are  equal,  but  there  are 
two  possible  positions  for  them,  for  in  a  given  square  octahedron  they  may 
be  citlier  diagonal  or  diametral;  in  other  words,  given  an  octahedron,  as  in 
f.  115, 116,  the  prismatic  planes  may  be  made  diametral  (i-«),  and  the  octahe- 
dron so  beloncr  to  the  m-i  series,  or  the  prismatic  planes  may  be  made  diag- 
onal, tliat  is  7  (ooc  :  a  :  a),  when  the  corresponding  octahedrons  belong 
to  the^m  series.  The  ratio  of  the  lateral  axes  for  the" two  cases  is  obviously 
1  :V2,  or  1  : 1.4142 +  . 

(/>)  The  length  of  the  vertiml  axis, — Among  the  several  occurring  octa- 
hedrons, one  must  be  assumed  as  the  unit,  and  the  othere  referred  to  it.     In 
f.  143,  of  zircon,  the  octahedron  1  is  made  tlvyp|it,«nd  by  measur- 
ing the  basal  angle  it  is  found  mathematicajj^as  explained  later, 
that  the  length  of  the  vertical  axis  is  0.85  jirnes  that  of  the  lateral 
axes.     The  octahedron  3  has  then  the  syigfbol  3c  :  a  :  «  as  referred 
to  this  unit.     If  the  latter  octahedron  \m\  been  taken  as  the  fun- 
damental form,  the  length  of  the  vertiml  axis  would  have  been 
3  X  0.85  times  that  of  the  lateral  axes,  and  the  symbol  of  the  first 
plane  would  have  been  ^c:  a:  a.    Which  form  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  unit  or  fundamental,  that  is,  what/,iength  of  the  vertical  axis  c  is  to  1)6 
adopted,  depends  upon  various  considerations.      In  general  that  form  is 
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AAsnmed  as  fundamental  which  is  of  most  common  occnrrer.ce  or  to  which 
the  cleavage  is  parallel ;  or  which  best  shows  the  morphological  relatioiia 
of  the  ffiven  species  to  othei's  related  to  it  in  chemical  composition,  or  which 
gives  the  simplest  symbols  for  the  occurring  forms  of  a  species. 

Prominent  characteristics  of  ordinary  tetragonal  forms. — The  promi- 
nent distingiiisliing  characteristics  of  tetragonal  forms  are  :  (1)  A  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  the  planes  in  fours  or  eights.  (2)  The  frequent  oc- 
currence of  a  square  prism  diagonal  to  a  square  prism,  the  one  making  with 
the  other  an  angle  of  135°.  (3)  The  occurrence  of  bevellin^^  planes  on  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  square  prism.  (4)  A  resemblance  of  tlie  octahedruna 
to  the  regular  octahedron,  in  having  a  square  base,  but  a  dissimilarity  in 
that  the  angles  over  the  basal  edges  do  not  equal  those  over  the  terminal.  (5) 
Cleavage  may  be  either  hasal^  sqiuire-jyt^stnatic^  or  octahedral ;  prismatic 
cleavage,  when  existing,  is  alike  in  two  directions,  parallel  to  the  lateral 
faces  of  one  of  the  square  prisms,  and  is  always  dissimilar  to  the  basal  cleav- 
age; the  basal,  or  the  lateral,  is  sometimes  indistinct  or  wanting:  the  pris- 
matic may  occur  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes  of  both  square  prisms,  but 
when  BO,  that  of  one  will  be  always  unlike  in  facility  that  of  the  other. 

Planes  of  symmetry, — There  are  five  planes  ot  symmetry  in  the  tetra- 
gonal system :  one  principal  plane  of  symmetry  normal  to  the  vertical  axis, 
and  four  others,  intersecting  in  this  axis  ;  these  fonr  are  in  two  pairs,  the 
planes  of  each  pair  normal  (90°)  to  each  other,  and  diagonal  (45°)  to  those 
of  the  other. 


III.— HEXAGONAL  SYSTEM. 

The  Hexagonal  System  includes  two  grand  divisions  :  1.  The  Hexa- 
gonal proj>er,  in  which  (1)  symmetry  is  by  sixes^  and  multiples  of  six ; 
(2)  hemihedral  forms  are  of  the  kind  called  vertically-direct ;  and  (3J 
cleavage  and  all  physical  characters  have  direct  relations  to  the  holohedral 
hexagonal  form. 

2.  The  RiioMBOHEDRAL,  in  which  (1)  symmetry  is  hy  threes  and  multi- 
ples of  three,"  rhombohedral  forms  being  hemihedral  in  mathematical  rela- 
tion to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  of  the  kind  called  vertically-alternate  ; 
(2)  cleavage,  and  many  other  physical  characters,  usually  partake  of  the 
bemihedi4sm. 

While  the  rhombohedron  is  mathematically  a  hemihedral  form  under 
the  hexagonal  system,  and  is  properly  so  treated  in  a  system  of  mathema- 
tical crystallogi-aphy,  it  is  not  so  genetically,  or  in  its  fundamental  relations. 
Moreover,  it  has  its  own  hemihedral  forms,  which,  under  the  broad  hexago- 
nal system,  are  tetartohcdral. 

Tlie  holohedral  forms,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Hexagonal  division, 
are  here  first  described ;  and  then  the  hemihedral  forms,  which  include,  be- 
sides a  few  under  the  hexagonal  division,  the  whole  of  the  lilioinhohedral 
divi&ion. 

A.  Holohedral  Forms  :  Hexagonal  Division. 

The  general  expression  for  planes  of  this  system  is  mc\  na:  a:  pa^  where 
there  are  to  be  considered  the  vertical  axis,  6*,  and  three  equal  lateral  axes,  a. 
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It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  position  of  any  plane  is  determined  by  it» 
intersections  with  two  of  the  lateral  axes,  as  its  direction  with  the  third 
follows  directly  from  them.  (Compare  f.  14:6.^  Consequently,  in  writiug 
the  symbol  of  any  plane  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  only 
the  vertical  axis,  and  two  of  the  lateral  axes  adjacent  to  each  other. 

The  various  holohedral  forms  possible  in  this  system  are  derived  after 
the  analogy  of  those  of  the  tetragonal  system.  The  parameters  for  all  the 
lateral  axes  are  given  below  for  sake  of  comparison.  It  is  to  be  noted  here 
that  m  may  be  either  <  1,  or  >  1 ;  n  is  always  >  1  and  <  2,  while  j>  >  2 

and<  00  ;  further  than  this  it  is  always  true  that  p 


n 


akXY  aj 

a   liivKSj   i/uab    //: 

-71-1 

\0] 

when  7/2=0, 

71=1. 

\n 

when  m=oo, 

71=1. 

li-2] 

when  7/1=00 

,71=2. 

i-n 

when  7/i=Qo  J 

72.  >1  and  <  2. 

fll 

when  7/1=1, 

71=1. 

M 

when  m^l^ 

71  =  1. 

V/2-2 

when  7/i'§.l, 

71=2. 

m-n 

when  7/1 '^l, 

n  .  1  and  <  2. 

Ocia\  a\  {a) 

ooc:  a:  a  :  {oDa) 

ooc:  2a:  a  :  (2a) 

ooe:  na:  a:  {pa) 
j  cj :  a :  a :  (oo  a) 
( 7/ic  :  a  :  a  :  (oo  a^ 

mc:2a:  a:  (2a) 

mc\na\  a\  {pa) 

The  abridged  symbols  need  no  explanation  beyond  that  which  has  been  given  on  p*  35  ; 


mPji=m-n  : 


=t-7i,  eta 


Basal  planes, — The  form  6^=0^  \  a\a  includes  the  two  basal  planes 
above  and  below,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  lateral  axes. 
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Prisms, — The  form  T=y:>c  :  a  :  a  comprises  the  six  planes  parallel  to 
the  vertical  axis,  and  meeting  the  two  adjc^ining  lateral  axes  at  equal  dis- 
tances. These  six  planes  with  the  basal  plane  form  the  hexagonal  unit 
prism,  f.  144.  The  form  i-2=occ:  2a  :  a  includes  the  six  planes  which 
are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  but  meet  one  of  the  lateral  axes  at  the  unit 
distance,  and  the  other  t^no  at  double  that  distance.  These  places  with  the 
basal  plane  form  the  diagonal  prism,  f.  145.  The  relations  ol  the  two 
prisms  /and  ^■2  is  shown  "in  f.  146.  In  f.  147,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  one 
prism,  truncates  the  vertical  edges  of  the  other.  The  faces  of  the  ^-2 
make  an  angle  of  150°  with  the  faces  of  /.  These  two  prisms  have  an  inti- 
mate connecti(m  with  each  other,  and  together  form  a  regulur  twelve-sided 
prism, — a  prism  which  is  crystallogra})hically  impossible  except  as  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  these  two  different  forms. 
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The  form  i-2  is  a  special  case  of  the  general  form  i-n  or  oo  c:na:  a. 
When  n  is  some  number  less  than  2,  and  greater  than  1,  there  must  be  two 

? lanes  answering  the  given  conditions  in  each  sectant,  and  twelve  in  all, 
'(^ether  they  form  the  dihexagonal,  or  twelve-sided,  prism.  This  prism 
bevels  the  edges  of  the  prism  I,  and  the  vertical  edges  are  of  two  kinds, 
axial  and  diagonal.  The  values  of  n  must  lie  between  1  and  2  ;  some  of 
the  occurring  fonns  are  i-^,  i-^,  etc. 

Hexagonal  pyramids,  or  Qaartzoida, — The  symbol  l=c  :  a:  a  belongs 
to  the  twelve  planes  of  the  unit  pyramid,  f.  148,  while  the  general  form 
mzumc  \  a\  a  includes  all  the  pyramids  in  this  series  where  me  length  of 
the  vertical  axis  is  some  multiple  of  the  assumed  unit  length.  As  in  the 
teti"agonal  system,  when  m  diminishes,  the  pyramids  become  more  and 
more  obtuse,  and  the  form  passes  into  the  basal  plane  when  m  is  zero ; 
while  as  m  increases,  the  pyramids  become  more  and  more  acute,  and  finally 
coincide  with  the  prism  L  These  pyramids  consequently  replace  the  basal 
edges  between  O  and  7,  f .  149,  and  with  them  form  a  vertical  zone  of  planes. 

The  pyramids  of  the  m-2  series  have  the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  m 
series,  just  described,  that  the  prism  ?i-2  has  to  tlie  prism  L  They  replace 
the  basal  edges  between  i-2  and  O  (f.  145),  and  as  the  value  of  m  varies, 
give  rise  to  a  series  or  zone  of  planes  between  these  limits. 

The  pyramids  of  both  the  firet  {in)  and  the  second  (m-2)  series  are  well 
shown  inf.  150,  of  apatite.  In  the  nret  series  there  are  the  pyramids  i,  1, 
and  2  ;  and  in  the  second  series  the  pyramids  1-2,  2-2,  and  4-2.     The  cor- 
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responding  prisms  /and  t-2  are  also  shown,  and  the  zones  between  each  of 
them  and  the  basal  plane  O  are  to  be  noticed.  Attention  may  also  be 
called  to  the  fact,  exemplified  here,  that  the  pyramid  2-2  truncates  the  ver- 
tical edges  of  the  pyramid  2  ;  also  1-2  truncates  the  vertical  edges  of  1 ; 
while  the  latter  form  (1)  also  truncates  the  vertical  edges  of  |-2,  as  is  seen 
in  f .  147. 
Dihexagonal  pyramids,  or  Berylloids. — The  general  form  w.c  :na  :  a 

fpves  the  largest  number  of  similar  planes  possible  in  this  system,  which  is 
lere  obviously  twenty-four,  that  is,  two  m  each  of  tlie  twelve  sectants. 
These  pyramids  correspond  to  the  prisms  of  the  i-n  series,  and  form  the 
dihexagonal  pyramids,  or  berylloids,  as  in  f.  151. 

The  berylloid  has  three  kinds  of  edges  :  the  axial  edges  X(f.  151,  152), 
connecting  the  apex  with  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  axes ;  the  diagonal 
edges  Yj  and  the  basal  edges  Z 
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In  the  upper  pyramid,  one  of  these  two  planes  for  each  sectant  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  rights  and  the  other  the  left^  as  lettered  in  f .  152  ;  and 
the  same,  after  inverting  the  crystal,  for  those  of  the  other  pyramid.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  a  given  position  of  the  form,  as  that  of  f.  151,  the  right 


151 


152 


153 


154 


of  the  upper  pyramid  will  be  over  the  left  of  the  lower  pyramid,  and  the 
reverse.  Fig.  153  represents  the  planes  of  such  a  form  m-n  combined  with 
the  unit  prism  /,  and  the  planes  are  lettered  /,  r,  in  accordance  with  the 
above,  in  f.  154,  of  a  crystal  of  beryl,  the  prism  /  is  combined  with  the 
pyramids  1,  2,  2-2,  and  the  beryl loid  3-f. 


B.  Hemihedral  Forms. 

I.  Vertically  Direct. — The  planes  of  the  upper  range  of  sectants  being 
in  the  same  vertical  zone  severally  with  tliose  below. 

{A).  Hemiholohedral. — Half  the  sectants  having  the  full  number  of 
planes : 

1.  THgonal  pyramids. — The  diametral  pyramid  m-2  is  some-  155 
times  thus  liemihedral,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (f.  155)  of  a  crys- 
tal of  quartz,  in  which  there  are  only  three  planes,  2-2  at  each 
extremity,  and  each  of  those  above  is  in  the  same  zone  with  one 
below.  The  completed  form  would  be  an  equilateral  and  symme- 
trical double  three-sided  pyramid. 

2.  Trigonal  prisma. — The  occurrence  of  three  out  of  the  six 
planes  of  the  prism  /,  or  i-2,  produces  a  three-sided  prism.     The 
IS  thus  hemihedral  in  tourmaline  (f.  156,  a  top  view  of  a  crystal),  and  the 
prism  i-2  in  quartz.     Both  these  forms  properly  belong  to  the  Rhombo- 
bedral  division. 

3.  Ditrigoiial prisms, — An  hexagonal  prism  hemihedral  to  the  dihexago- 
nal  prism  occurs  in  quartz  and  tourmaline,  the  hexagonal  prism  sometimes 
having  only  the  alternate  vertical  edges  bevelled,  as  in  f.  185,  and  f.  186, 
p.  40. 

{B),  UoloJiemihedral, — All  the  sectants  having  half  the  full  number  of 
planes : 

1.  Hemi-dihexa^onal  pyramids, — Each  sectant  has  one  out  of  the  two 
planes   of    the  dihexagonal  pyramid  (f.  151,  153) ;    this  is  indicated  by 
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the  shading  in  f.  157.     The  occurring  plane  may  be  the  right  above  and 
left  below,  or  left    above   and  right  below,   and  the  form  accordingly 
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Tourmaline. 


Apatite. 


either  rl  m-n^  or  Ir  m-n.  Examples  of  the  first  of  these  occur  in  f.  158, 
representing  a  crystal  of  apatite,  the  planes  <?(3-f),  and  o'{4:-^)  being  of 
this  kind.  This  method  of  hemihedrisra  occurs  only  in  forms  that  are 
true  hexagonal,  and  not  in  the  rhombohedral  division. 

H.  Vertically  alternate,  the  planes  of  the  upper  range  of  sectants 
being  in  zones  alternate  with  those  below. 

{A)  HemiholoJiedral  farms^  or  those  in  which  half  the  sectants  have  the 
full  number  of  planes  as  in  the 

Rhombohedral  Division. 

1.  RhonibohedroTiSj  and  their  relation  to  Hexagonal  forms, — The  rhom- 
bohedrcm  is  derivable  from  the  hexagonal  pyramid  by  a  suppression  of  the 
alternate  planes  and  the  extension  of  the  others.  In  f.  159,  if  the  shaded 
planes  in  front  and  the  opposite  ones  behind  are  suppressed,  while  the  others 
are  extended,  a  rhombohedron  will  be  derived.  This  is  further  shown 
in  f.  160,  where  the  hexagonal  pyramid  is  represented  within  the  rhom- 
bohedron. Another  similar  rhombohedron,  complementary  to  this,  would 
result  from  the  suppression  of  the  other  alternate  half  of  the  planes.  One 
of  these  rhombohedrons  is  called  mijiics,  and  the  other  ^lics  (f.  161, 162). 
The  form  in  f.  148  is  made  up,  under  the  rhombohedral  system,  of  +li 
and  —li  {or  -f  1  and  —1)  combined,  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (f.  163),  of  a 
crystal  of  quartz. 


Fig.  164  shows  the  combination  of  the  rhombohedron  with  the  prism  /; 
m  f.  165  the  former  is  more  developed,  and  it  finally  passes  into  the  com 
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plete  rlionibohedron,  f.  161.     In  f.  166  the  rhoinbohedral  planes  occur  on 
the  alternate  angles  of  the  diagonal  prism  i-2. 

The  symbol  of  the  unit  rhombohedron  as  referred  to  the  hexagonal  sys- 
tem is  i{G:  a:  a)j  a  second  rhombohedron  may  be  i{2G  :a  :  a)  and  so  on  ; 
it  is,  however,  more  simple  to  write  only  -+- J?  or  —Hj  and  -\-2Ii  or  — 2jB,  and 
so  on  ;  or,  where  there  is  no  confusion  with  the  symbols  of  hexagonal  forms, 
as  -f  i,  —l,  and  +m, 


-m. 


163 


164 


Quarts. 


166 


This  hemihedrism  resulting  in  the  rhombohedmn  is  analogous,  in  the 
alternate  positions  of  the  planes  above  and  below,  to  that  producing  the 
tetrahedron  in  the  isometric  system.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
three  lateral  axes  instead  of  two^  the  rhombohedron  lias  its  opposite  faces 
parallel,  unlike  the  teti-ahcdron. 

In  f.  167  the  planes  H  belong  to 
the  rhombohedron  -}-l ;  f  to  the 
rhomboliedron  4-^,  having  the  verti- 
tical  axis  ft? ;  O  is  the  basal  plane, 
or  matlieinatically  the  rhombohe- 
dron 0,  the  vertical  axis  being 
Oc\  /  is  the  hexagonal  prism 
00 :  1  :  1,  or  mcjre  propei-ly  a  rhom- 
bohedron with  an  infinite  axis,  oo  c. 
On  the  op])(i8ite  side  of  /  the  planes 
are  rhoinbohedral,  but  belong  to  the 
mijuiJi  series ;  —\  has  the  vertical 


Cimiabar. 


Calcite. 


axisf<?;  —4,4c;  —2,  2c;  — f,  fc', 
this  last  being  complementary  to 
-f  f,  and  the  same  identical  form,  except  that  all  the  parts 
are  reversed.  Fig.  16S,  A-Ji'  represent  different  rliombo- 
hedrons  of  the  species  calcite:  ^1,  the  rhombohedron  1 ; 
jff,  —i;  Gy  —2;  Z>,  — J;  ^,4;  having  respectively  for 
the  vertical  axis,  Ic,  Jc,  2c,  Jc,  4c,  with  c=0.8o43,  the  lat- 
eral axes  being  made  equal  to  unity.  In  f.  169  the 
rhombohedron  2  (or  21i)  is  combined  with  —1  (or  —li)^ 
the  latter  truncating  the  terminal  edges  of  the  former. 

In  relation  to  the  series  of  +  and  —  i-hombohedroiis  it 
is  important  to  note  that,  since  the  position  of  —\li  is  that 
of  the  vertical  edge  of  -f/i^,  in  combination    with  it,  it  truncates  tl.ese 
Similarly  +ii?  truncates  the  same  edges  of  —^R^  and   so  on. 
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Also  -f  ^  truncates  the  edges  of  — 2i?,  and  —5  the  edges  of  +  2/jf  (f.  169), 
—2R  truncates  the  edges  of  +4^,  and  so  on. 

2.  Scalenohedrons  ;  forms  hemihedrcd  to  the  dihexagonal pyramid. — As 
llie  rhombohedron  is  a  hemihedral  hexagonal  pyramid  or  quartzoid,  so  a 
scalenohedron  is  a  hemihedral  dihexagonal  pyramid  or  berylloid.  The 
method  of  heraihedrism  is  similar  by  the  6upp]*ession  of  the  planes  of  the 
alternate  sectants,  as  indicated  by  the  shading  m  f .  170  (analogous  to  f .  159) 
aud  the  extension   of  those   of  the  other  sectants.     A  scalenohedron  ia 


represented  in  f.  171,  a  hexagonal  double  pyramid  with  a  zig-zag  basal  out- 
line, and  three  kinds  of  edges  ;  the  shorter  tei-rainal  edge  X^  connecting  the 
apex  with  the  extremity  of  a  lateral  axis;  the  longer  terminal  edge  JT, 
intermediate  in  position;  and  the  basal  edge  Z ;  J:^  and  T' correspond  to 
X  and  Y  in  f .  151, 152.  There  arc  plus  and  minus  scalenohedrons,  as 
there  srepltcs  and  mi7iics  rhombohedrons. 

The  relations  of  the  form  to  replacements  of  the  rhom- 
bohedron are  illustrated  in  the  other  figures.  Fig.  172  repre- 
sents a  rhombohedron  (4-1  or  li)  with  its  basal  edges  bevel- 
led ;  and  this  bevelment,  continued  to  the  obliteration  of  the 
planes  i?,  produces  the  scalenohedron  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines.  The  scalenohedron  in  f.  171, 172  has  the  vertical  axis 
equal  to  Sc^  or  three  times  as  long  as  that  of  i?,  the  lateral 
axes  of  both  being  equal ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  planes  are 
lettered  1*,  the  1  referring  to  the  rhombohedron  and  the 
index '  being  the  multiple  that  gives  the  value  of  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  scalenohedron. 

In  f.  173  there  are  two  scalenohedrons  of  the  same  series, 
viz.,  1*,  1",  combined  with  the  rhombohedrons  H  (or  +1)  and 
1-4:.    Fig.  174  shows  the  scalenohedron  —  1*  combined  with 
the  rhoinbohedron  —4:  (or  — 4i?);  and  175,  the  same  with  the  rhombohe- 
dron 5  (-I-5II). 

Other  scalenohedrons  replace  the  basal  angles  of  a  rhombohedron  by 
two  similar  planes  (f.  176);  or  bevel  the  terminal  edges;  or  replace  the 
terminal  solid  angles  by  six  planes,  two  to  each  terminal  edge,  or  to  each 
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rhombohedral  face ;  » id  they  will  be  relatively  -f  or  — ,  according  to  their 
position  in  one  or  the  other  set  of  sectants,  as  has  been  exj)laiued.  Fig.  177 
represents  the  top  view  of  a  crystal  of  tourmaline.     It  contains  the  rhombo- 


176 


Tourmaline. 

hedral  planes,  i2,f,  -y-,  —  J,— |^,  — f,  —2,  along  with  the  scalenohedrons  —J", 
— ^',  — ^•j  Ij,  1',  and  also  two  othei-s  bevelling  the  terminal  edges  of  the 
rhonibohedron  li. 

The  scalenohedrons  — i*,  — ^*,  — i",  bevel  the  basal  edges  of  the  rhombohedron  — i ;  and 
consequently  the  length  of  the  axes  are  respectively  2,  3,  5  times  that  of  the  rhombohedron 
i,  and  hence,  equal  Ic,  }c,  ^c.  Every  scalenohedron  corresponds  to  a  bevelment  of  the 
basal  edges  of  some  rhombohedron — and  that  particular  one  whose  lateral  edges  are  parallel 
to  those  o^  the  scalenohedron.  The  symbolB  for  them  accordingly  are  made  up  of  the 
symbol  of  the  rhombohedron  and  an  index  which  expresses  the  relation  of  its  vertical  axis 
as  to  length  to  that  of  the  rhombohedron^  according  to  a  method  proposed  by  Naumann. 
(See  p.  72.) 

Hexagonal  pyramids  of  the  m-2  or  diagonal  series  occur  in 
many    niombohedral  species ;    as  f.  178  of  corundum,  which 
contains  f -2(r),  4-2,  -^-2  (for  9-2  on  the  figure  read  ^3*-2,  Klein) j 
along  with  the  rhombohedron  1,  and  the  basal  plane  O ;  also 
f.  167,  in  which  is  the  pyramid  2-2.     Ilemihedral  forms  of  the 
same  pyramids  (of  the  kind  described  on  p.  34)  are  met  with  in 
rhombohedral  species,  but  only  such  as  have  also  tetartohedral 
modifications.     Hemihedral  forms  of  the  hexagonal  and  dihex- 
Corundum.    agonal  prisms  (p.  34)  are  also  characteristic  of  some  rhombohedral 
species,  and  of  those  that  have  either  tetartohedral  or  hemimorphic  modifi- 
cations. 

Fig.  179  illustrates  the  relative  positions  of  the  zones  of 
the  -H  and  —  rhombohedrons,  and  diagonal  pyramids  m-2 
alternating  with  regions  of  +  and  —  scalenohedrons  in  the 
scheme  of  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  figure  is  supposed 
to  be  a  top  view.  It  is  similar  to  f.  152,  p.  34,  and  like  that 
contains  the  upper  planes  of  the  dihexagonal  pyramid ;  but 
these  are  divided  between  a  pltis  and  a  minus  scalenohedron, 
those  planes  marked  +  being  the  former,  and  the  othcrH  (— )  the 
latter.  The  three  lateral  axes  are  lettered  each  bb.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  ■+-  mil  zone  of  planes  (or  plus  rhombohedrons)  relative 
to  the  scalenohedrons  is  shown  by  the  lettering  +  i^ ;  of  the 
— wi?  zones  (or  minus  rhombohedrons)  by  —  R,  The  position  of 
the  vertical  zone  of  9n-2,  or  diametral  pyramidal  planes,  is 
indicated  by  the  letter  d.  The  order  of  succession,  beginning 
with  one  of  the  plus  interaxial  sectants  (the  one  in  the  medial  line  below)  and  numbering  it 
L  is  as  follows : 
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(1)  Plus  Rcalenohedrons,  or  planes  of  fche  general  form  +m'. 

(2)  Zone  of  plus  rhombohedrons,  -\-mR. 
(8)  Plas  scalenohedrons,  or  planes  of  the  general  form  +m". 

(4)  Zone  of  diagonal  pyramids,  m-2. 

(5)  Minus  Bcalenohedrons,  or  planes  of  the  general  form  ^m\ 

(6)  Zone  of  minus  rhombobedrons,  ^mli, 

(7)  Minus  soaleuohedrons,  —to". 

(8)  Zone  of  diagonal  pyramids,  m-2. 
.    (9)  Plus  scalenohedrons,  -j-m". 
j  (tO)  Zone  of  plus  rhombohedrons,  +mB, 
((II)  Plus  scalenohedrons,  +  wi° . 

(13)  Zone  of  diagonal  pyramids. 
And  so  on  around,  as  the  figure  illustrates.     In  the  lower  pyramid  the  order  of  succession  If 
the  same  ;  but  the  plus  planes  are  directly  below  the  minus  of  the  above  view  of  the  uppei 
pyramid. 

The  plus  scalenohedrons  haye  the  pyramidal  edge  over  the  -^mU  section,  the  more 
obtuse  of  the  two  (or  edge  Y) ;  and  the  minus  scalenohedrons  have  that  edge  the  less  obtasa 
(or  edge  X),  and  tiiat  over  the  —mB  section  the  more  obtuse  (or  edge  JT). 

B.  Holohemihedral  formSy  or  those  in  which  all  the  sectants  have  half 
the  full  nnraber  of  planes  (as  shown  by  the  shading  in  f.  180). 

Oyroidal^  or  trcupezoJiedral  forma. — Of  the  planes,  in  f.  181  there  would 
occur  only  those  lettered  r,  r,  above  and  below  ;  or  those  lettered  Z,  i,  and, 
unlike  f.  157,  the  planes  above  and  below  are  not  in  the  same  zone.    The 
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form  is  consequently  gyroidal,  the  planes  being  inclined  around  the  prism, 
both  above  and  below,  and  in  the  same  direction  at  the  two  extremities. 
It  is  also  called  plagihedral.  The  symbol  for  the  planes  is  rr  m-n^  or 
U  mru^  according  as  the  occurring  planes  of  the  two  in  the  same  sector  are 
the  right  or  the  left.    Fig.  182  is  an  example  of  U  6-f  in  the  species  quartz. 

C.  Tetartohedral  Forms. 


These  forms  are  hemihedral  to  the  Rhombohedron. 

(A)  Holomorphicforms^  like  the  preceding  hemihedral,  the  planes  occur- 
ring eqiially  in  the  upper  and  lower  range  of  sectants. 

1.  RhornhoKedrdL  tetartohedrism. — Occurring  planes  the  alternate  of 
those  mentioned  on  page  35,  that  is,  the  alternate  ])lanes  r  of  one  base, 
and  I  of  the  other.    They  are  the  r  of  three  alternate  sectants  above,  and 
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the  I  of  three  sectants  below  alternate  with  these.  A  fonn  of  this  kiua 
consists  of  six  equal  planes,  equally  spaced,  and  hence,  equal  in  inclina- 
tions, and  is  therefore,  in  the  completed  state,  a  rhomboliedron.  It  occure 
in  menaccanite  or  titanic  iron,  and  in  qnartz  (f.  183,  planes  13 -JJ). 

2.  Gyroidal  or  trapezohedral  tetartohedrisin, — Occurring  planes  the 
alternate  of  those  lettered  r  or  I  in  f.  153,  p.  34,  that  is,  the  alternate  planei 
r,  or  alternate  Z,  of  both  bases. 

183  184  186 


Quartz. 


Quartz. 


In  f.  185,  the  Dlanes  o\  o'\  o''\  o'\  o^  (4-^,  5-|,  6-f  8-J^,  3-«,  the  firet 
fourri^A^,  the  last  left)  are  examples.  The  upper  and  lower  of  a  kind  adjoin 
the  same  diametral  plane,  but  are  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  therefore  the 
three  sectants  containing  planes  below  are  alternate  with  the  three  above. 
The  solid  made  of  these  six  planes  (f.  184)  has  trapezoidal  faces,  and  is 
called  a  trigonotype  by  Nanmann. 

The  tetartohedral  planes  on  quartz  and  cinnabar  have  a  remarkable  con- 
nection with  the  circular  polarization  which  is  characteristic  of  them 
both,  and  which  is  further  explained  elsewhere  (p.  138). 

(B)  Ilemimorphic  forms;  the  planes  occurring  either  in  the  upper  or 

the  lower  range  of  sectants  and  not  in  both. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  forms :  (1)  the  hemi-rhomhohedron^  and  (2)  the 

herairscalerwhedron.     Fig.  186  illustrates  each  of  these 

forms.     The  form  R  is  properly  hemihedral  at  the  two 

extremities,  its  planes  being  very  large   at  one,  and 

quite  small  at  the  other.     So  with  —i.    Another  rhom- 

j     /\    .  NX         bohedron,  —2,   occurs   only  at   the   upper  extremity. 

L  y\§\  '    \\.       Again,  i*  is  a  herai-scalenohedron,  the  upper  six  planes 

41/1   \ 1  i*\      being  present,  but  not  the  lower. 

The  prism  /in  this  figui-e  is  Aemikedral,  as  explained 
on  p.  34.  It  is  not  tetartohedral  to  the  hexagonal 
s^'stem  in  the  ordinary  view.  But  since  in  a  vertical 
zone  +mR^  co H,  —mli,  the  colt  may  be  regai-ded  as 
the  infinite  term  of  either  the  -\-mIi  series,  or  else  the 
same  of  the  —mli  series;  and  as  this  view  accords  with 
the  tetartohedral  character  of  the  mJi  series  in  all  such 
crystals,  it  might  be  ranked  among  tetartohedral  forms. 
Fi'om  the  same  point  of  view,  the  ditrigonal  prisms  in  tourmaline  and 
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qnartz  are  tetartohedral,  since  they  may  be  regarded  as  either  plus  or  n.inu8 
tetartohedral  scalenohedrons,  with  an  infinite  vertical  axis. 

Variable  elements. — In  the  hexagonal  system  the  same  elements  are  vari- 
able as  in  the  tetragonal  (see  p.  30).  In  other  words,  the  position  of  the 
vertical  axis  is  fixed,  but  (1)  a  certain  length  must  be  assumed  as  the  unit 
in  a  given  species,  and  also  (2)  the  position  of  the  lateral  axes  must  be  fixed, 
for,  as  in  f.  144, 145,  either  of  the  hexagonal  prisms  may  be  made  /  and 
the  other  i-2. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  system  which  the  student  must  be 
acquainted  with  are:  (1)  The  planes  constantly  occur  in  threes  or  sixes, 
or  their  multiples ;  (2)  The  frequency  of  the  angles  100°  and  150°  in  the 
prismatic  series ;  (3)  The  rhombohedral  cleavage,  connnon  in  species  be- 
longing to  the  rhombohedral  division.  It  is  also  impoitant  to  note  that 
many  lonns  ajpparcntly  hexagonal  really  belong  to  the  orthorhombic  system, 
being  produced  by  twinning  parallel  to  the  vertical  prism  ;  e,g,^  the  appar- 
ently hexagonal  prisms  of  aragonite.  The  close  relation  of  the  two  systems 
is  spoken  of  elsewhere  (p.  46). 

The  planes  of  syraraetry  for  the  holohedral  forms  are  analogous  to  those 
in  the  tetragonal  system ;  that  is,  one  principal  plane  of  symmetry  normal 
to  the  vertical  axis,  and  six  others  iutei^secting  in  this  axis.  These  last 
belong  to  two  sets,  tlie  planes  of  the  one  cutting  each  other  at  angles  of 
60°,  and  diagonal  to  those  of  the  other. 


IV.— ORTHORnOMBIC  SYSTEM. 


y^^^^ 


In  the  OBrHORHOMBJO  system  the  three  axes  are  unequal  c,  2,  dS ;  of  these 
c  is  the  vertical  axis,  h  is  made  tlie  longer  of  the  two  lateral  axes,  or  the 
macrodiaqonaZ  axis,  and  d   the  shorter  lateral,  or  brachydiagonal^  axis.* 

The  different  occurring  forms,  deduced  aB  before  from  the  general  ex- 

j  00  <j :  nS  :  a  [i-7l] 

(Qoc  '.h  \na  [i-^] 

00  (? :  J  :  a  [/] 

00  0  :  i  :  00  dj  [i-i] 

00  c  :  00  J  :  a  [i-i] 

Oo:l:a  [(?] 

The  abridged  a/mbols  need  very  little  explanation  additional  to  that  given  on  p.  25.  Aa 
before,  only  the  essential  part  of  the  symbol  is  given ;  m  is  written  first,  and  refers  in  all 
cases  to  the  vertical  axis  (c),  and  n  refers  to  one  of  the  lateral  axes,  whether  the  longer  Q)) 
or  the  shorter  (d)  is  indicated  by  the  sign  placed  over  it,  as  n  or  n.  When  n— oo,  this  ia 
indicated  by  the  %  hitherto  used,  and  the  sign  is  placed  over  it,  i,  or  {,  with  the  same  signi- 
^cation.  These  correspond  to  the  symbols  used  by  Naumann,  as  follows:  0=0 P;  »-i= 
odPoo;  i-i=Qb  jP»  ;  aof*/l=wl;  mPi>=zm4;  mP=m\  m-/i=mP/i,  etc 

*  For  the  relation  of  the  axes  thus  lettered  to  those  of  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy  an4 
of  other  authirs,  seep.  53. 


pression,  are : 

mc:  nb  :  a 

m-fC 

mc:h  :na 

*m-A' 

mc\h:a 

[m] 

" 

c:b  :a 

[1]. 

mc:  oob  :  a 

m-'i 

m^  :b  :  ooa 

[vi-i 
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A.  Solohedral  Forms. 


JHnacoids. — The  final  case  mentioned  in  the  above  enumeration  em 
braces,  as  before,  the  two  basal  planes,  or  basal  pinacoids ;  the  one  j^re- 
ceding  it  includes  the  two  planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  macrodiagonal 
axes  (e  and  J),  called  the  maGropinacoids,  and  the  third  includes  the  two 
planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  and  brachy diagonal  axes  {c  and  a),  called  the 
brachyjpiiiacoida.  These  three  sets  of  planes  together  form  the  solid  in 
f.  188,  which  is  called  the  diametral  prism.  In  consequence  of  the  ine- 
quality of  the  differ^it  pairs  of  planes  there  are  only  four  similar  edges  in 
any  set;  thus  four  similar  vertical  edges;  four  macrodiagonal  basal  edges, 
two  above  and  two  below,  between  O  and  i-l ;  and  similarly  four  bracliy 
diagonal  basal  edges  between  0  and  i-i/  the 
similar. 


eight  solid  angles  are  all 


188 


189 


T^ 


/? 


Prisms. — The  form  oo  o  :  6  :  a,  or  /,  includes  the  four  planes  of  the  unit 
piism  which,  in  combination  with  (9,  is  seen  in  f.  187.  In  this  case  the 
eight  basal  edges  are  similar,  being  made  in  each  case  by  a  similar  pair  of 
planes  O  and  L  Of  the  vertical  edges  there  are  two  paii*s,  those  at 
theextremity  of  the  axis  rf,  which  are  obtuse,  and  those  at  the  extremity 
of  ^,  which  are  acute.  Similarly,  there  are  two  sets  of  basal  solid  angles, 
four  in  each;  for  though  each  solid  angle  is  formed  by  the  meeting^ of 
the  same  three  planes,  the  angles  are  aiflferent  in  the  two  cases.  The 
form  /  replaces  the  four  similar  vertical  edges  of  f.  188  ;  the  macro- 
pi  nacoids  iri  truncate  the  obtuse  vertical  edges  of  the  prism  /,  and  the 
hrachypinacoids  i-l  truncate  the  acute  vertical  edges  of  /,  as  shown  in  f.  189. 
There  are  two  other  series  of  prisms  with  symbols  '^c\  nh  \  a  and 
'■JO  0  :  J  :  na.  In  the  latter  series  the  axis  h  is  made  the  unit ;  the  reason  for 
tliis  will  be  obvious  when  the  relations  of  the  two  forms  are  explained. 

The  prism  /  meets  both  axes  a  and 
h  at  their  unit  lengths,  as  in  f.  187. 
If,  now,  the  prismatic  planes  meet 
the  longer  lateral  axis  {b)  at  a  greater 
distance,  a  prism  is  formed  such  as 
that  in  f.  190,  whose  symbol  is  i-5,or 


190 


— 

"■" ^ 

^ 

2b 

^._ 

^ 

i::::::::::^ 

00  c  :  26  :  fit.      This  is  a  macrodiago- 


nal prism  ;  and  othei's  might  have 
the  symbols  i-l  (oo  c  :  3J  :  a),  i-i  (x-  c  :  4J  :  a),  and  so  on,  or  in  general  i-fi. 
If  n  becomes  less  than  unity,  the  case  shown  in  f.  191  arises,  where  the 
inner  prism  has  n=i,  and  the  symbol  is  i-^  (oo  c :  ^J  :  a\  still  retaining  d  as 
the  unit  axis.  For  convenience  of  reference,  however,  the  principle  before 
explained  (p.  11)  is  made  use  of,  and  the  plane  is  called  oo  c  :  6  :  2a,  or  v-l ; 
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these  expressions  and  those  before  given  being  identical,  except  that  in 
the  latter  case  h  is  the  unit  axis,  ^y  this  method  the  use  of  any  fractions 
less  than  unity  is  avoided.  The  inner  prism  i-J,  indicated  by  dotted  lines 
in  f.  191,  then  becomes  the  outer  prism  or  i-2.  The  prisms  of  the  general 
form  i-/i,  are  called  brachydi  agonal  prisms. 

The  prisms  i-n  bevel  the  front  and  rear  (obtuse)  ed^^es  of  the  prism  I^ 
f.  192,  and  the  prisms  i-h  bevel  the  side  (acute)  edges  as  in  f.  193.  Further, 
the  former,  i-Zl,  replace  the  edges  between  i4  and  /  (f.  194),  while  the  i-A 
prisms  replace  the  edges  between  i-i  and  /  (f.  194). 

This  series  of  planes  (f.  194),  from  i-i  to  i-i,  is  another  example  of  a 
zone ;  all  the  planes  make  parallel  intereections  with  each  other,  being  alike 
in  that  they  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis. 


193 


if 


19B 


/i  J 


IM 


\tiff 
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Domes. — The  form  mc  :  oo  J  :  a  includes  the  four  planes  which  are 
parallel  to  the  macrodiagoual  axis,  and  meet  the  vertical  axis  at  variable 
distances,  multiples  of  the  unit  length  (see  f.  34,  p.  11).  An  example  of 
them  in  combination  with  i-i,  the  brachypinacoid,  is  shown  in  i.  195. 
These  planes  are  called  mucrodomes  (see  also  f .  196). 


195 


196 


n 


If 


197 


198 


The  forms  mc:  b  :  coa  include  four  analogous  planes,  which  differ  in 
this  respect,  that  they  are  parallel  to  the  bracliy diagonal  axis,  and  are  hence 
called  orachydomes  (see  f.  35,  p.  11).  In  this  case,  the  longer  lateral  axia 
is  taken  as  the  unit.  Fig.  197  shows  two  such  brachydomes,  1-i  and  2-i, 
in  combination  with  other  forms.  (See  also  f.  198.)  The  word  dome^  used 
here  and  above,  is  derived  from  So/aj;,  or  domus,  a  house,  the  form  resem- 
bUng  the  roof  of  a  house. 

The  combination  of  l-J  witli  1-i  is  shown  in  f.  199,  forming  a  rectangular 
octahedron,  and  in  f.  200  they  are  shown  replacing  the  solid  angles  formed 
by  /  and  (?,  as  in  f.  188.  As  either  of  the  three  directions  may  be  made 
the  vertical,  it  is  evident  that  these  domes  differ  from  vertical  prisms  only 
in  position. 
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200 


The  occuiTence  of  these  domes  in  combination  with  the  other  forms,  i9, 
i-i,  i-i,  I^  affords  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  symmetry  that  all  similar 

parts  must  be  modified  alike.  Thus  in  f. 
187,  as  has  been  shown,  there  ai'e  two  sets 
of  solid  angles,  four  in  each ;  one  set  is 
replaced  by  the  four  planes  of  the  form 
m-%  and  it  one  is,  all  must  be ;  and  the 
other  set  (lateral)  is  replaced  by  the  four 
planes  of  the  form  7n-i,  f.  200. 

Octahedrons  (or  Pyramids), — The  sym 
bol  c  :  J  :  a  (1)  belongs  to  the  unit  octahedron  (f.  201).  It  replaces  the 
edges  between  the  prism  /and  the  basal  plane  O  (f.  202).    It  also  replaces 


201 


the  eight  similar  solid  angles  of  the  diametral  prism,  as  in  f.  203.  This 
is  a  special  case  of  the  form  mo  \h  \  a^  in  which  m  may  have  values  vary- 
ing from  0  to  CO  .  Fig.  208,  of  sulphur,  shows  a  zone  of  such  planes,  of 
the  general  symbol  mc  :  J  :  a,  with  7/i=oo  for  /;  also,  m=l,  m=i,  m=i, 
m=^,  and  finally  7W=0,  for  the  basal  plane  O. 


204 


206 


207 


The  general  form  in  this  system,  consisting  of  eight  similar  planes,  may 
be  written  either  mc\nb\  a  (m-fi)  or  mc  :b  :  na  {?n-7V).  The  relation  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  prisms  i-n  and  i-fi.  Thus, 
in  f.  204,  one  plane  of  the  octahedron  2o  :  2b  :  a  (2-2)  is  given,  and  also  one 
plane  of  another  octahedron  or  pyramid,  whose  symbol  \s  2o  :  b  :  a  (2).  If 
n  becomes  less  than  unity,  as  •^,  the  plane  has  the  symbol  2c  :  ib  :  a  (2-J). 
In  order  to  avoid  this  use  of  fractions  the  symbol  is  written  4:C  :  b  :  2a, 
that  is,  4-5.  The  plane  is  shown  in  f.  205,  in  its  two  positions  correspond- 
ing to  2c  :  ib  :  a,  and  4c  :  J  :  2a,  the  two  being  crystallographically  ideu 
licaL 
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Thns  tlieixj  are  two  series  of  pyramidal  planes :  a  macrodioffonal  [fn-n\ 
vrhere  the  shorter  axis  is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  a 
brachydidgonal  (m-^),  where  the  unit  is  the  longer 
lateral  axis;  and  between  the  two  lie  the  unit 
octahedmn  (1)  and  those  of  the  m  series,  just  as 
the  prism  /  lies  between  the  prisms  i-n  and  ir4i. 
The  maci-odiagonal  planes  1-2  and  2-2  are  shown 
in  f.  206  and  f.  207,  It  is  also  seen  in  f.  207  that 
the,  planes  2-2,  24,  2-2  all  make  parallel  intersec- 
tions with  each  other  and  with  i-i^  being  an 
example  of  a  zone  where  the  ratios  of  the  ver- 
tical axes  are  the  same.  Further  orthorhombic 
forms  are  displayed  in  f.  208,  of  sulphur,  already 
referred  to.  The  full  symbol  of  the  plane  1-3  is 
cib  \Za. 


B.  Hemihedral  Forms. 


Solphor. 


The  hemihedral  forms  that  have  been  observed  are  of  two  kinds :  1, 
The  vertically  ohliqxve  (p.  14),  producing  monocllnia  forms;  and  2,  the 
kemimorphic,  in  which  the  planes  of  the  octahedrons  or  domes  of  one  base 
have  no  corresponding  planes  at  tlie  opposite  extremity.     The  former  kind 


210 


211 


Httmite. 


Humite. 


Calamino. 


is  illustrated  in  f .  209,  of  the  species  chondrodite  (var.  humite,  type  111). 
Fig.  210  represents  the  holohedral  form  of  the  same ;  the  planes  f-i,  1-i, 
2-i,  are  of  macrodomes  ;  \-i^  ^i,  ^-l,  4:-i,  of  brachydomes  ;  and  the  others  of 
various  octahedrons,  mostly  in  two  vertical  zones,  the  unit  zone  {7?ic  :  b  :  a}^ 
and  the  1  :  2  zone  {ma  :  2b  :  a).  In  f.  209  the  alternate  of  the  macro- 
domes  and  of  the  octahedral  planes  of  the  1  :  2  zone  are  absent  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  form,  and  are  present  without  those  with  which  they 
alternate  in  the  lower  half.  The  crystal  consequently  resembles  one  under 
the  monoclinic  system. 

Datolite  was  formerly  cited  as  a  hemihedral  orthorhombic  species,  but  it 
has  been  found  to  be  really  monoclinic.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  recently 
shown  by  the  author,  by  reference  to  the  optical  properties,  that  the  chon- 
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dnxlite  of  the  second  and  third  types  (see  p.  805)  is  not  orthorhombic  but 
monoclinWy  and  this  must  be  true  also  of  hiimite.* 

Hemimorphic  forms  characterize  the  species  topaz  and  calamine.  The 
latter  (in  f.  211)  has  only  the  planes  of  a  heniioctahedron  at  one  extremity, 
and  planes  of  heraidomes  at  the  other.  For  the  pyro-electric  properties  of 
such  forms,  see  p.  165. 

Va/'iable  elements. — In  the  orthorhombic  system  the  lengths  of  the  three 
axes  are  variable,  though  their  position  is  fixed,  and  after  these  ai^  fixed 
the  choice  of  one  for  the  vertical  axis  must  be  arbitrarily  made.  In  other 
words,  given  an  orthorhombic  crystal,  the  three  rectangular  directions  are 
fixed,  but  two  assumptions  must  be  made  which  will  mathematically  deter- 
mine the  length  of  two  of  the  axes  in  terms  of  the  third.  For  instance, 
in  a  crystal,  if  certain  occurring  domes  are  adopted  as  the  unit  planes  1-i 
and  1-*,  this  will  determine  the  relative  lengths  of  the  three  axes,  for 
which  two  measurements  will  be  necessary ;  or,  if  an  occurring  octahe- 
dron is  assumed  as  the  unit  octahedron  (1,)  this  alone  will  obviously  fix  the 
axes;  but  here,  also,  two  independent  measurements  are  necessary  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  calculate  their  leno^th,  as  is  explained  later,  p.  74.  Hav- 
ing determined  upon  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes,  one  of  these  must  be 
made  the  vertical  axis  (c),  and  then,  of  the  two  remaining,  the  shorter  will 
be  the  brachydiagonal  (a),  and  the  longer  the  macrodiagonal  axis  Q>). 

In  deciding  these  arbitrary  points,  the  following  serve  as  guides :  The 
habit  of  the  crystals;  the  relations  of  the  given  species  to  those  allied  in 
composition;  the  cleavage,  which  is  regarded  as  pointing  to  thsit  form 
which  is  properly  fundamental ;  and  other  considerations.  How  arbitrary 
the  choice  generally  is  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  a  c(»nsiderable 
number  of  species  belonging  to  this  system,  diff^erent  lengths  of  axes,  as 
also  difi''»rent  positions  for  them,  have  been  adopted  by  different  authors. 
Where  an  optical  examination  can  be  made  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal, 
the  results  show  what  the  true  position  of  the  axes  is,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  proposed  by  Schrauf.  This  subject  is  alluded  to  again  in  its 
proper  place  (p.  147). 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  crystals  of  this  s\^tcni  are  not  so 
marked  as  those  of  the  preceding  systems.  The  kind  of  symmetry  should 
be  well  understood,  though,  as  remarked  on  p.  50,  crystals  which  are  in 
appearance  orthorhombic  maybe  really  monoclinic;  the  true  test  of  the 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  three  rectangular  axial  directions.  A  pris- 
matic habit  is  very  common,  the  prisms  (except  the  diametral  prism)  not 
being  square,  also  the  prominence  of  some  of  the  most  commonly  occur- 
ring macrodomes  and  brachydomes ;  a  prismatic  cleavage  is  common, 
ana  often  a  cleavage  exists  parallel  to  one  of  the  pinacoids  {e,g.^  i-'i) 
and  not  to  the  other,  wliich  could  not  be  true  in  the  tetragonal  system  ; 
similarly  the  planes  «-5,  i-l  are  sometimes  physically  dili'erent,  e.g.^  in 
regard  to  lustre. 

As  has  alj-eady  been  remarked,  forms  apparently  hexagonal  are  common 
among  certain  s]>ecies  belonging  to  this  system  ;  this  is  true  in  those  cases 

*  Since  the  above  paragraph  was  put  into  type,  Des  Cloizeanx  haa  annoiinced  that  an  opti- 
cal inveetigation  by  him  has  preyed  that  humite  crystals,  of  types  II.  and  III.,  are  really 
monocUnic^  as  suggested  above.  The  figures  are  allowed  to  remain,  however,  since  they  illus- 
trate the  form  which  this  method  of  hemihediiam  toould  produce. 
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where  the  prism  has  an  angle  approximating  to  120^  It  is  immediately 
evident,  as  is  explained  more  thoroughly  in  the  chapter  on  compound 
crystals,  that  if  three  individual  crystals  are  united  each  by  a  prismatic 
face,  when  the  prismatic  angle  is  near  120°,  they  will  form  together 
a  six-sided  prism,  approximating  more  or  less  closely  to  a  regular  hexa 
^nal  prism.  Similarly,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  correspond 
mg  pyramids  will  thus  together  form  a  more  or  less  symmetrical  hexagonal 
pyramid.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
figures  of  witherite,  where  the  prismatic  angle  is  118°, 
3o'.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  this  is  true  in 
general,  not  only  of  the  vertical  prism,  but  also  of  a 
macrodome  or  bi*achydome,  having  an  angle  near  120°. 
The  optical  relations  connected  with  this  subject  are 
alluded  to  elsewhere,  p.  147. 

Planes  of  Symmetry. — The  three  diametral  planes 
are  planes  of  symmetry  in  this  system,  and  they  are  the  only  ones. 


v.— MONOCLINIC  SYSTEM. 


In  the  MoNOOLiNio  system  the  three  axes  are  un- 
equal in  length,  and  while  two  of  them  have  rectan- 
gular intei-sections,  the  third  is  oblique.  The  ])08ition 
usual  1}''  adopted  for  these  axes  is  as  shown  in  f.  214, 
where  the  vertical  axis,  c,  and  lateral  axis,  J,  make 
retangiilar  intei-sections,  The  same  is  true  of  h  and 
a,  while  c  and  d  are  oblique  to  one  another. 

The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  several 
distinct  forms  ]x>ssible  in  this  system,  deduced,  as  be- 
fore, from  the  general  expression  : 


214 


—m/) :  ni  :  a 
-hmc  :  nb  :  a 
—m.c  :b  :  na 
-k-TTic  :  b  :  7ia 
—roc  \b  :a 
—c  \b  \  a 
-i-mc  :b  :  a 
-f  c  :  J  :  a 
7nc  :  b  :  oo  a 


-|-  m-ji] 

-I- 7/1- A  J 

[-H 
[-1J 

[+1] 

[7n-l] 


I  +  7/16' :  00  i  :  a 
\  ^c  :  7ib  :  a 
[ooc  :b  :  7ia 
x>c  :  b  :  a 
x>c  :  cx^b  :  a 
oo  G  :  b  :  ooa 
Oc  :b  :  a 


\p(9QP 


[—m-t] 
W 


The  abrid^d  symbols  correspond  to  those  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  explained  on  p.  43. 
The  only  point  to  be  noted  is  that  where  n  or  i  relates  to  the  clinocUagonal  axis,  <?,  this  is 
indicated  by  an  accent  placed  over  it,  as  7»-i,  m-n  ;  but  in  m-i,  and  mn^  etc..  i  and  n  refer 
to  the  orthodiagonal  axis.  Naumann  wrote  these  mPv> ,  and  mPn^  or  else  with  tha 
aooent  across  the  initial  letter  P.  The  minus  signs  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  by  Naumana 
(see  p.  76). 

Pinacoids, — As  in  the  orthorhombic  system,  there  are  three  pa'rs  of 
piuacoidal planes :  the  base  O=0o  :  b  :  a;  the  orthopinacoid^  parallel  to  the 
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ortho-axis  (h)  coc:  <x>i  :  a,  or  i-i ;  and  the  clinqpinacoidj  parallel  to  the  in 
clined  axis  (d),  coc  :  b  :  coa^or  i-k 

In  the  solid  (f.  216)  or  diametral  prism  formed  of  these  three  pairs  of 
planes,  the  four  vertical  edges  are  similar,  and  this  is  alsotrne  of  the  four 
edges  between  O  and  i-i.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  remaining  edges  are 
of  two  sets ;  that  is,  the  edge  in  front  above  is  similar  to  the  edge  be- 
hind and  below,  for  the  angles  are  equal 
and  inclosed  by  similar  planes ;  but  these 
edges  are  not  similar  to  the  remaining 
two,  since,  though  the  planes  are  the 
same,  the  inclosed  angles  are  unequal  to 
the  former.  Further,  there  are  two  sets 
of  solid  angles,  two  in  front  and  two  dia- 
gonally opposite  behind,  being  alike  ob- 
tuse angles,  and  the  other  four  alike  and  acute. 

Prisms, — In  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the  vertical  edges  of  the 
diametral  prism,  they  must  all  be  replaced  if  one  is  ;  this  is  done  by  the 

unit  prism  I (co  c  :  b  :  a),  in  f.  215,  217. 

Of  the  other  prisms,  each  obviously  consist- 
ing of  four  planes,  there  are  two  series,  the 
orthodiagonal,  i-n,  and  cli  nodi  agonal,  i-hy 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
the  macro-  and  brachy-diagonal  prisms  in 
the  orthorhombic  system,  in  fact,  the  same 
explanation  may  be  made  use  of  here.  Fig. 
217,  of  a  crystal  of  datolite  from  Toggiana, 
shows  the  pinacoid  planes,  as  also  the  unit 
prism,  /,  and  the  clinodiagonal  prism,  i-^. 

Cliiwdomes, — The  form  m-l  {mc  :  J  :  oo  a) 
includes  the  four  planes  parallel  to  the  clino- 
diagonal  axis,  and  meeting  the  othei's  at  variable  distances.  They  are  analo- 
gous to  the  brachydoraes  of  the  orthorhombic  system.  There  are  four  of 
these  planes,  because  the  two  axes,  c  and  6,  make  rectangular  intersections. 
This  is  also  seen  in  f.  218,  since,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  four  clino- 
diagonal  edges  in  f.  215  are  similar,  and  hence  are  sinmltaneously  replaced 
by  these  clinodomes. 
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Orthodomes, — Of  the  general  form,  mc 
planes,  two  in  each,  both  of  which  are  alike  in  that  they  are  parallel  to  the 
vertical  (c)  and  orthodiagonal  (<5»)  axes  (see  f.  210).  They  are  unlike,  how- 
ever, in  tliat  two  are  opposite  an  obtuse  angle,  and  two  opposite  the  acute 
angle.     Consequently  these  two  pairs  of  planes  are  distinct,  and  must  occui 
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independently  of  each  other.  To  distinguish  between  them,  those  belonging 
to  the  obtuse  sectants  receive  the  minus  sign(— m-i),  and  those  belonging 
to  the  acute  sectants  the  plus  si^n  (+m-i),  f.  219.  This  same  point  is  illus- 
trated by  f .  220y  where,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  obtuse  edges,  above  in 


fi2l 


front,  and  below  behind,  are  similar,  and  are  hence  replaced  by  planes  of 
the  —ni'i  series,  while  the  remaining  two  (f.  221),  are  fiSso  similar,  and  are 
replaced  by  -hm-i  planes. 

Hemi-octahedrons, — The  same  distinction  of  plus  and  minus  belongs  to 
all  the  pyramidal  planes,  and  the  signs  are  used  in  tlie  same  way.  For 
each  form  there  are  only  four  similar  planes. 

The  m  series  is  that  of  the  unit  octahedrons,— properly  hemi-octahe- 
drons,  or  hemi-pyraraids  -hm  and  — m.  The  form  made  up  of  +1  and  —1 
is  seen  in  f .  223,  and  in  f .  222  the  same  planes  ai^  in  combination  with  the 
three  piuacoids. 

The  general  form,  -f  ?7i-n,  — m-n,  and  +m-A,  —m-A,  give  each  four  simi- 
lar planes.  They  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  tn-n 
and  m-n  of  the  orthorhorabic  sj'stem,  so  that  no  additional  explanation  is 
needed  here  in  regard  to  them. 

The  figure  (f.  217)  of  datolite  may  be  referred  to  for  illustrations  of  the 
diflFereut  forms  which  have  been  named.  There  are  here  three  different 
clinodomes  |-i,  24,  and  4-i,  each  comprising  four  planes  ;  a  minus  hemi- 
ortliodome  (opposite  the  obtuse  angle),  —  2-i,  and  also  a  plus  orthodomc, 
-l-2-i  (these  two  planes  are  quite  distinct,  though  numerically  the  symbols  are 
the  same) ;  moreover,  of  hemi-octahedrons  ot  the  unit  series,  there  are  —4, 
— f,  and  -1-4,  4-2,  -f|,H-l,+f,  -f  f ;  also  of  orthodiagonal  pyramids,  —4-2, 
—6-3,  also  -f  2-2,  and  of  clinodiagonal  planes,  — 8-S,  and  -1-12-4.  A 
careful  studj'^  of  a  few  such  figures,  especially  witli  the  help  of  models,  will 
give  the  student  a  clear  idea  of  the  symmetry  of  this  system.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  all  the  planes  above  in  front  are  repeated  below  behind,  and 
those  below  in  front  appear  again  above  behind.  More  important  than 
this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  clinodiagonal  diametral  plane  divides  the  crys- 
tal into  two  symmetrical  halves,  right  and  left;  in  other  words,  as  remarked 
later,  it  is  a  plane  of  symmetry. 

Hemihedral  forms  occur  of  a  A^mi772,arpAi(?  character,  in  which  the  planes 
about  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  orthodiagonal  axis  are  unlike  a  plane- 
of  one  or  more  hemi-pyramids  occurring  at  one,  without  that  corresponding 
at  the  other,  as  in  tartaric  acid,  ammonium  tartrate,  etc. 

With  many  monoclinic  crystals  the  obliquity  is  obvious  at  sight ;  but  with 
many  otherait  is  slight,  and  can  be  determined  only  by  exact  measurements. 
4 
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In  datolite  it  is  only  six  minutes.  The  character  of  the  symmetir  exhibits 
further  the  obliquity.  But,  as  seen  above,  both  -f  and  —  planes  of  the  same 
value  do  occur  together,  and  though  they  are  really  distinct  yet  they  may 
give  a  monoclinic  crystal  the  aspect  of  an  orthorKombiG  crystal.  On  the 
other  hand,  true  orthorhombic  crystals  may  be  hemihedral,  and  thus  may  be 
Vhonodinic  in  the  character  of  tne  symmetry  (p.  45). 

Variable  dements, — In  the  monoclinic  system,  the  only  element  which  is 
fixed  is  the  position  of  the  orthodiagonal  axis  (J)  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
in  which  the  other  axes  must  lie.  The  lengths  of  these  axes  must  obviously 
be  assumed  in  the  same  wav  as  in  the  preceding  system ;  but,  further  than 
this,  their  position  in  the  given  plane,  and  the  angle  they  make  with  each 
other,  are  both  arbitrary ;  in  other  words,  any  plane  in  the  zone  at  right 
angles  to  the  clinopinacoid  may  be  taken  as  the  base  {0)  and  any  other 
as  the  orthopinacoid  {i-i).  The  existence  of  a  prismatic  cleavage,  or  one 
parallel  to  a  plane  in  the  orthodiagonal  zone  often  points  to  the  planes  which 
are  really  to  be  considered  fundamental.  In  many  cases  it  is  considered 
desirable  to  assume  an  angle  near  90^  as  the  angle  of  obliquity,  so  as  to  show 
the  degree  of  divergence  from  the  rectangular  type.  It  need  hardly  be 
added  that  authorities  differ  widely  both  as  to  the  position  and  lengths 
given  to  the  axes  of  the  same  species. 

Plane  of  symmeti'y, — Monoclinic  crystals  have  but  one  plane  of  sym- 
metry, the  diametral  plane,  in  which  the  vertical  and  clinodiagonal  axes 
lie,  that  is,  the  plane  parallel  to  the  clinopinacoids.  The  maximum  num- 
ber of  similar  planes  for  any  form  is  four,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  no  single  form  which  alone  can  enclose  a  space,  or  form  a  geome 
^ical  solid. 


VI.— TKICLINIC  SYSTEM. 

In  the  Triclinic  SYSTEM  the  three  axes  are  unequal,  and  their  in tersectiona 
are  mutually  oblique.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  there  is  no  plane  of 
symmetry.  Only  diagonally  opposite  octants  are  similar ;  there  can  conse- 
quently be  only  two  planes  of  anyone  kind.  There  are  no  truncations  or 
bevelments,  and  no  iiiterfacial  angles  of  90°,  135°,  or  120°.  The  prisms 
are  all  Iiemvprisms^  and  the  octahedrons  tetarto-octaJiedrons. 

The  lateral  axes  are  called  the  ma^crodiagonal  (^),  and  the  hraxihydiago- 
nal  (d).    In  f .  225  the  diametral  prism  (made  up  of  three  pairs  of  different 

225 


jp^ 


planes)  is  represented,  and  in  f.  224  the  unit  prism.  To  the  latter  is  added 
(in  f.  226)  one  plane  —1  on  two  diagonally  opposite  edges,  which  are  two 
out  of  the  eight  of  the  unit  octahedron  (f.  227).     This  octahedron,  as  will 
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1)6  seen,  is  made  up  of  four  sets  of  different  planes.  The  different  kinds 
of  planes  are  distinguished  by  the  lon^  or  short  mark  over  the  n  {n  or  ^1) 
and  also  by  giving  those  which  occur  m  the  right-hand  octants,  in  front, 
an  accent ;  those  above  (in  the  obtuse  octants)  are  minus,  and  the  othei^a 
plus.  The  form  in-'fi,  consequently  may  be  —m-fi^  or  — tt^^,  -|-m-^',  or 
-k-nirH ;  and  similarly  with  m-fi.  In  f.  228  the  unit  prism  is  combined  with 
a  hemidome  and  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal  section. 

The  forms,  although  oblique  in  every  direction,  may  still  be  closely 
similar  to  monoclinic  forms  of  related  species. 


Anorthite. 


Azlnite. 


The  annexed  figures  are  of  triclimc  species.  In  f .  229,  of  anorthite,  of 
the  feldspar  group,  the  form  is  very  similar  to  those  of  the  monoclinic 
feldspar,  orthoclase ;  in  orthoclase,  O  on  the  brachydiagonal  (clinodiagonal'^ 
section  is  90^,  whence  it  is  monoclinic,  while  in  anorthite  this  angle  is  85 
50',  or  4°  10'  from  90°,  and  this  is  the  principal  source  of  the  diversity  of 
angle  and  form. 

Fig.  230  represents  one  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  axinite,  nearly  all  of 
which  fail  of  any  special  monoclinic  habit. 


MATHEMATICAL  CEYSTALLOGEAPHT. 


Introductory  rem<irks  on  the  proper  symhol  of  eoAihpl'ane  of  a  general 
erystuUine  form. — Hitherto  the  symbol  mc  \nh  \  a  has  been  employed  to 
express  the  general  position  of  all  the  planes  comprising  any  crystalline 
form,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  in  some  cases  forty-eight  similar 
planes  answering  to  the  geneml  symbol,  and  in  other  cases  only  two.  lu 
order,  however,  to  express  the  exact  position  of  each  individual  plane  be- 
longing to  such  a  form,  it  l)ecomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  methods  of 
analytical  geometry.  As  shown  in  f.  231,  tifie  portions  of  the  axes,  when 
the  centre  is  the  starting  point,  which  lie  ahove^  to  the  rights  and  in  front 
of  the  centre,  are  called  plus  (-h) ;  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  axes 
measured  from  the  centre  hdow^  to  the  left^  and  behind^  are  called,  for  the 
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sake  of  distinction,  mimut  (— ).  The  planes  of  the  first  quadrant  (see  also 
f.  232)  are  all  positive  (-h);  the  planes  of  the  second  positive  (+)  with 
reference  to  the  axes  c  and  a,  but  negative  (— )  with  reference  to  b;  in  the 


231 


third,  both  lateral  axes  are  negative  (— ) ;  in  the  fourth  quadrant  the  planes 
are  positive  in  regard  to  c  and  b,  but  negative  with  respect  to  a.  The 
lower  quadrants  are  respectively  similar,  except  that  the  vertical  axis  is 
always  negative.  The  symbols  for  each  plane  of  the  orthorhombic 
octahedron  (f.  231),  taken  in  the  same  order,  will  be  as  follows  . 

Above,  -fc:  +J  :  -ha;  +c  :  — i  :  +a;  +c  :  —J  :  —a;  +c  :  +^  '•  — «• 
Below,  — (? :  +b:  +a'j  —o:—b:  +a;  — c  :  —  J  :  —a;  —c:  -hb  :  —a. 

The  hexoctahedron  (rna  :  na  :  a)  may  be  taken  as  another  example.  The 
general  symbol  of  the  form  of  f .  247,  p.  64,  is  3-f  (3a  :  fa  :  a),  but  the 
symbol  of  each  plane  is  distinct  Tlie  ^ame  principle  applies  here  as  in  the 
otlier  case.  Several  of  the  planes  in  f.  247  are  numbered  to  allow  of 
convenient  reference  to  them  as  examples,  the  appropriate  symbols  are 
written  below;  the  order  in  the  symbols  is  the  same  as  that  uniformly  used 
in  the  work :  1st,  the  vertical  axis  (c) ;  2d,  the  lateral  axis  extending  right 
and  left  (J) ;  and  3d,  the  lateral  axis,  in  front  and  behind  (a). 


c      b       a 

c          b     a 

1  =  Sa:  ia:    a 

6  =      Sax       a:ia 

2  =  ia:3a:    a 

7  =  —Sa  :      ia:    a 

3  =    a:Sa:ia 

8  =  -3a  :       a:ia 

4  =    a:  ia:3a 

9  =z     ia:  -3a  :    a 

6  =  ja  :    a  :  3a 

10  =  —3a  :  —ia  :    a,  and  so  on 

It  will  be  evident  from  these  examples  that  to  express  the  position  of 
an  individual  plane  the  numbers  expressing  its  relations  to  the  three  axes 
must  all  be  regarded,  each  with  its  appropriate  sign  ;  in  other  words,  the 
values  of  m,  n,  r,  in  the  general  form,  mc  :  7ib  :  ra^  must  all  be  given,  one 
of  them  being  unity;  m  always  refers  to  the  vertical  axis,  c;  n  to  the 
lateral  axis,  b;  r  to  the  lateral  axis,  a ;  as  has  already  been  remarked,  a 
is  usually  made  the  unit  axis.  In  the  example  last  given  the  axes,  leing 
all  equal,  are  all  called  a. 
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Beferonoe  must  be  made  here  to  the  method  of  lettering^  the  axes  adopted  in  this  work. 
The  usage  of  the  majority  of  authors  is  followed,  and  the  subject  is  illustrated  in  the  fol* 
lowing  table. 


1 


laametric.       Tetrftg.  (H<sas.)         (Mhorhombic  Trlollnic;  Monodinio. 

Tert.         lat.        vert,    macrodiag.  braohydlag.     rert.  ortbodiag.  dlnodiag. 


Common  xuage. 

This  work 

(Weiss,  Rose. 
Miller's  School,  '  6  6  a  b 

Mobs,  Naumann,  a  a  a  b  c 

Dana  (System  1868)     a  a  a  c  b 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable  to  indicate  to  which  axis  each  letter  refers  by  the  mark 
placed  above  it ;  in  doing  which,  we  follow  Klein's  Einleitung  in  die  KrystaUberechrmng, 


!» 


DBTEBHmATIOK  OF  PLANES  BT  ZONES. 

The  subject  of  zones  has  been  briefly  explained  on  page  4,  and  various 
examples  have  been  pointed  out.  The  principle  is  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, both  practically,  since  it  gives  the  means  of  determimng  the 
symbols  of  manv  planes  without  calculation,  and  also  theoretically.  The 
taw  of  zones,  which  states  simply  that  the  planes  of  a  crystal  lie  in  zones, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  science,  and  second  only  to  that  of  the 
rationality  of  the  indices.  The  planes  of  a  crystal  thus  may  be  said  to  be 
connected  together  by  these  zones,  a  single  plane  often  lying  in  a  large 
number  of  zones. 

Parallelism  in  the  combination  edges,  or  mutual  intersections  of  planes, 
is  based  upon  some  common  geometrical  ratio,  and  this  common  ratio  be 
longs  to  tne  symbols  of  all  the  planes  of  the  zone. 


AU  planes  which  lie  in  the  same  zone  wiU  give  exactly 
paraUel  reflections  with  the  reflective  goniometer,  as  explained 
on  p.  87.  This  is  the  only  decisive  test,  and  when  possible 
should  be  made  use  of,  since  combination-edges  often  appear  Xt  1^  .• 

parallel  when  the  planes  forming  them  are  not  really  in  the 
same  zone.  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  parallel  intersections 
are  observed  between  planes  of  a  zone  only  when  they  actually 
intersect,  the  goniometer  may  often  serve  to  detect  the  ex- 
istence of  zones  not  otherwise  manifest. 

In  f.  194,  p.  43,  the  planes  i-i,  i-2,  /,  i-2,-  i-l,  all 
lie  in  a  vertical  zone,  and  they  are  all  obviously 
alike  in  this,  that  they  are  parallel  to  the  vertical 
axis  ;  in  other  words,  the  common  value  c  =  oo  be- 
longs to  them  all.  Again,  in  the  zone  O,  1-^,  2-i,  Aoanthite. 
t-i,  etc.  (f.  197,  p.  43),  the  planes  are  alike  in  that 

they  are  all  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal  axis  ;  in  other  words,  i  =  oo  is 
true  of  all  of  them.  Still  again,  the  pyramidal  planes  i,  1,  2  (f .  150,  p.  33), 
itre  also  in  a  zone  between  U  and  /,  and  here  the  ratio  1  :  1  for  the  lateral 
axes  applies  to  all ;  also,  1-2,  2-2,  4-2,  are  in  a  zone  from  O  to  i-2,  and  for 
them  the  lateral  axes  have  the  ratio  1:2.  In  the  case  of  an  oblique  zone, 
as  i-i,  3-S,  2-2, 1,  etc.  (f.  233),  this  fact  is  less  evident  on  inspection,  bnt  is 
equally  true,  as  will  be  seen  later.     The  common  ratio  in  this  case  is  vi  =  r. 

Since  all  the  planes  of  a  zone  have  a  coma:  on  ratio,  which  has  been 
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shown  to  be  true  in  several  examples  but  also  admits  of  rigid  proof, 
it  is  evident  that  a  plane  which  lies  in  two  zones  has  its  position  deter- 
mined by  that  fact,  since  it  must  answer  to  two  known  conditions.  In 
other  words,  the  algebraic  equation  of  a  zone  is  known  when  the  parame- 
tei-s  of  two  of  its  planes  are  given,  for  they  are  sufficient  to  determine  the 
common  ratio,  and  by  combining  them  the  zone  equation  is  obtained ;  and 
further,  when  the  equations  of  two  zones  are  given,  combining  them  will 
give  the  equation,  that  is,  the  parameters,  of  the  plane  common  to  both. 

The  general  equation,  derived  from  Analytical  Geometry,  for  any  plane 
mc  :  nb  \ray  making  parallel  intersections  with  the  planes  m'c  :  n^o  :  r'a 
and  m^'c  :  n"6  :  r^'a  is, 

M       N      R      ^    .      ^.^ 

h  —   H =  0:  m which, 

By  substituting  the  values  of  the  parameters  of  two  given  planes  for  m', 
w',  t\  and  7nl\  n'\  r"  in  the  zone  equation,  a  derived  equation  is  obtained 
which  expresses  the  relations  between  7n^  n,  r  of  all  the  planes  of  the  zone. 
The  form  of  the  general  zone  equation  is  so  symmetrical  that  the  calcula- 
tions are  in  an}'-  case  quickly  and  easily  made  by  a  method  analogous  to 
that  used  in  Miller's  system  (as  suggested  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke).  If  we 
write  the  parametere  in  parallel  lines,  repeating  the  first  two  terms,  we 
have 


m" 


n"   /\  r"   /\  m"   /\  n'^ 


and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  M^  JV,  R  are  found  by  multiplying 
together  the  parameters  in  the  manner  which  the  scheme  indicates. 

Take,  for  example,  the  zone  of  planes  between  i4  and  1  (f.  233).  For. 
i'i,  ml  =  i,  n'  =  1,  r'  =  i ;  for  1,  m'^  =  1,  n"  =  1,  r''  =  1  (i  =  oo  ) ;  hence 
the  scheme  becomes 

1  ,  1  /\   1   A   1   A  1 
and  for  the  several  values  of  the  coefficients 

Jf=i(l-i)=  -i8.     ^^l(i_i)^0,    R  =  i{i^l)  =  i^. 

This  reduces  the  zone  equation  tom  =  r  (after  dividing  by  ^^  =  oo  *),  and 
to  this  all  the  planes  of  the  zone  conform.  So  also  for  the  zone  of  1-i,  /, 
3-f ,  1-i,  etc.,  in  f.  234.  The  parameters  of  the  plane  /  and  14  arranged  as 
above  give 

i     1     1    i     1 

1    i     1    1     i 

and  the  values  of  Jf,  iT,  R  are  — ^^,  — t^  and  -t'P  respectively.    Hence  the 
■one  equation  becomes 

-  ^  -  i;  +  ';r  =0; 
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m. 


and  if  r  =  1,  the  general  formula  n  =  — r-r  is  derived.  Between  t :  1 :  1  (/) 

'  O  771  —  1  ^    ^ 

and  1  :  i  :  1  (1-i)  the  values  of  n  are  positive,  as  with  the  series  of  planes 
t:l-i:l-i;  6c:^:a'y   5:J:l;4:f:l;  3:|:1; 
2:2:1;  f  :  3  : 1,  etc.,  1  :  i  :  1.    Between  1 :  i  :  1  234 

and  i  the  values  of  n  are  negative,  that  is,  are 
measured  on  the  hack  half  of  the  axis  b ;  as,  for 
example,  f:-4:l;f:~3:l;  |:-2:1;  i: 
—•1:1.  As  the  zone  continues  on  from  J  :  —1:1 
to  1 :  -  1  :  ±i  (1-i),  and  i  :  -1 :  -1  (7),  the  unit 
axis  is  changed,  making  n  =  —  1.  The  zone  equa- 
—  m 

tion  then  becomes  r  = r,  the  values  of  r  beintc 

m — 1  " 

positive  between  i  :  —1  :  1  and  1  :  —1  :  ±,  i,  and 

negative  between  1  :  —1:  ±   i  and   i  :  — 1  :  —1. 

The  successive  planes  are  f:  —1:2;  f:  —1:3; 

-1:4;    1:-1:  ±i;    i:-l:-4;    8:-l:-3; 


Bol 


-1 


th  figures  233  and  234  are  illustrations  of  this  zone. 


-2,  eti. 


If  the  student  will  select  a  variety  of  examples  of  zones  from  the  figures  in  the  descriptive 
part  of  this  work,  and  will  apply  the  zone  equation  as  g^ven  above  to  them,  paying  special 
attention  to  the  signs  of  the  parameters  of  each  plane,  he  wiU  soon  find  that  the  apparent 
difficultieB  of  the  subject  disappear. 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  Z0NE-BELATI0N8  OF  DIFFERENT  PLANES  BT  MEANS  OF  METHODS  OF 

PBOJKCTION. 

The  relations  of  the  diflferent  planes  of  a  crystal  are  to  some  extent  exhi- 
bited graphically  in  such  tigures  as  have  been  already  given.  Other  meth- 
ods, however,  are  used  which  have  special  advantages.  The  two  most 
important  are  briefly  mentioned  here. 

1.  Quensted^s  inethod  of  wojection, — In  this  method  the  planes  of  a 
crystal  ai-e  projected  iipon  a  horizontal  plane,  usually 
that  of  the  base  {O),  Every  plane  is  regarded  as  pass- 
ing through  the  unit-length  of  the  axis  which  is  taken 
as  the  vertical ;  these  planes  consequently  appear  as 
sti-aight  lines  intersecting  each  other  on  the  plane  of 
projection. 

The  following  are  examples.  In  f.  235,  of  galenite, 
there  are  present  the  planes  of  the  cube,  octahedron, 
dodecahedron,  and  tetragonal  trisoctahedron  f-|.  In 
the  projection  (f.  236)  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  taken 
as  that  of  the  cubic  plane,  tne  two  equal  lateral  axes  {a) 
are  shown  in  the  dotted  lines,  and  the  vertical  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  at  their  point  of  intersection.  Any  arbitrary  length  of 
the  lateral  axes,  as  ca^  is  taken  as  the  unit.  One  of  the  cubic  planes  coin- 
cides with  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  the  othera,  since  they  are  supposed 
to  pass  through  tlie  unit  point  of  the  vertical  axis,  coincide  with  the  pn sec- 
tions of  the  lateral  axes,  and  am  marked  i/,  JI. 

The  octahedral  planes  (1)  appear  as  lines  connecting  the  unit  lengths  ol 
the  equal  lateral  axes  ;  of  the  aodecahedral  planes,  four  pass  each  through 
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the  extremity  of  one  lateral  axis,  and  pai-allel  to  the  other,  and  four  others 
are  diagonal  lines  passing  through  the  centre ;  they  are  marked  i  in  the 
figure.  The  other  planes,  f -f ,  when  passing  through  the  unit  point  of  the 
vertical  axis,  are  represented  by  the  sytnbols  1  :  f  :  1,  and  1  :  1 :  |,  and 
1 : 1 :  |,  in  the  first  quadrant,  and  similarly  in  the  other  three. 


237 


Tlie  projection  of  the  first  of  these  planes  is  the  line  joining  the  points  x 
(cx  =  %  of  ca')and  a* ;  that  of  the  second  plane  is  tlie  line  joinmg  the  points 
a*  and  yiq/  =  i  oi  car) ;  that  of  the  third  plane  is  the  line  joining  the  points 
«*  and  2*  {cz^  =  ^  -'  i^^  ^<^)-  The  same  method  is  followed  in  the  other 
quadrants,  the  twelve  lines,  lightly  drawn,  in  the  figure  are  the  projections 
of  the  twelve  corresponding  planes  of  the  form  |-|. 

Fig.  237.  238,  give  another  example  (topaz)  from 
the  orthorhombic  system.  The  dotted  lines,  as  before 
(f.  238),  show  the  lateral  axes  on  which  the  relative 
unit  lengths  of  b  and  d  belon^^ing  to  this  species  have 
been  marked  off  Q>  =  1.892,*"^  =  1).  The  four  lines 
passing  through  these  unit  points,  a  and  S,  are  the  pro- 
jections of  the  unit  octahedron  1.  The  unit  prism,  /, 
18  projected  in  lines  parallel  to  these,  and  passing 
through  the  centre.  The  prism  i-2  also  passes  tnrough 
the  centre,  but  the  direction  is  that  of  a  line  joining 
the  unit  length  of  the  axis  b  with  two  times  that  of  d. 
The  symbol  of  the  octahedron  |(  =  yC  :  J  :  a),  becomes, 
on  supposing  the  plane  to  pass  through  the  unit  point 
of  the  vertical  axis  ei^)',^,  and  it  is  consequently  projected  in  the  lines 
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joining  the  points  t  {ot=:  ^  of  cb),  and  8  (es  =  ioi  oa).  The  symbol  of  the 
plane  f  2  (=  fc  :  J  :  2a)  becomes,  on  the  same  condition,  c\y>  \  f/^,  and  its 
projection  lines  consequently  connect  the  points  t  (ct  ^^\  of  di)  and  7i  {cu 
=  f  of  ea).  The  same  method  is  followed  in  the  other  systems ;  in  the 
hexagonal  there  are  on  the  plane  of  projection  three  eqaal  lateral  axea 
cutting  each  other  at  angles  of  60°. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  planes  in  a  zone  all  paps 
through  the  same  point  of  intereection ;  as  in  f.  234:,  O,  f-f,  l,i(a*),  and, 
f.  237,  /,  i-2,  iri  (c)  ;  this  is  also  true  mathematically  of  the  planes  0,  1,  |, 
/,  whose  projections  are  parallel.  This  principle,  which  follows  immediately 
from  the  fact  stated  above  that  planes  in  a  zone  have  a  common  ratio  for  two 
of  the  axes,  is  very  important.  If  a  given  plane  lie  in  two  zones  its  projection 
must  necessarily  pass  through  the  two  points  of  intereections  which  belong 
to  each  of  these  respectively,  and  consequently  its  position  is  determined. 
The  plane  on  f.  237  which  has  no  written  symbol  for  instance,  lying  in 
the  zone  with  #  and  f ,  and  the  zone  with  1  and  J -2,  must,  when  projected, 
pass  thi-ough  the  intersection  point  (f.  238)  8  of  the  former  zone,  and  also 
tlirough  V  that  of  the  second  zone.  The  plane  itself,  then,  is  one  which 
meets  the  vertical  axis  at  its  unit  length,  the  axis  b  obviously  at  an  infinite 
distance,  and  the  axis  a  at  a  distance  f  of  its  unit  length  ;  hence,  the  sym- 
lx)l  is  c  :  00  J  :  |a,  or  |o  :  qo  J  :  a  (|-t)  in  the  form  it  is  usually  written.  In 
many  cases  the  ratios  of  the  lateral  axes  are  obvious  at  sight,  as  here  ;  in 
every  case,  however,  the  position  of  the  zonal  point,  and  of  the  two  points 
of  intersection  on  the  axes,  admits  of  exact  determination  by  a  series  of 
simple  equations. 

These  equations  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  here ;  reference  for  them  may 
be  made  to  Quenstedt's  Crystallography,  or  that  of  Klein,  mentioned  on 
p.  59.  This  method  is  of  so  general  use  and  of  so  easy  application  that 
every  student  should  be  familiar  with  it.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  leads 
to  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  the  different  forms,  showing 
immediately  all  the  zones  in  which  tliey  lie,  and  in  many  cases — without  tlio 
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nse  of  equations — suffices  to  determine  the  symbols  of  an  unknown  plane, 
and  that  more  simply  than  by  the  use  of  the  zonal  equation.  The  general 
principles  contained  in  the  method  have  been  made  by  its  proposer  (Qiien< 
Btedt)  the  l)asis  of  an  ingenious  and  philosophical  system  of  Crystallogi-apny 
(Grundriss  der  bestimmenden  uud  rechneuden  Krystallographie  vou  l^'r. 
Aug.  Quenstedt,  Tiibinsjen,  1873). 

2.  Spherical  projection  of  Neumann  and  Miller. — In  tliis  subject,  as 
viewed  by  Miller,  a  crystal  is  situated  within  a  sphere  so  that  the  centres  of 
the  two  coincide.  If  now  perpendiculars,  or  normals,  be  drawn  from  this 
centre  to  eacli  plrine,  and  be  produced,  they  will  meet  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  and  these  normal  points  will  determine  the  position  of  each  plane. 
If,  then,  this  sphere  is  regarded  as  prnjected  upon  a  liorizoutal  plane  it  will 
appear  as  a  circle,  and  the  various  normal  points  will  occupy  each  its  pro- 
per position  on  or  within  this  circle.  This  will  be  made  more  clear  by  an 
example.  If  the  crystal  (f.  237)  be  supposed  to  occupy  the  centre  of  a 
sphere,  and  if  the  terminal  plane  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  paper,  a 
normal  to  the  plane  O  will  meet  the  sphere  of  projection  at  the  central 
point  (f.  239) ;  the  planes  i-i  at  the  points  indicated,  and  so  of  the  other 

planes  1,  J,  i-2,  etc. 
239  Two   principles  hero    are   of 

fundamental  importance :  Ist,  all 
planes  of  a  zone  have  their  nor- 
mals in  the  same  great  circle,  as 
i'iy  f ,  |-^,  etc. ;  and  2d,  the  an- 
gles between  these  normal  points 
are  the  supplements  of  the  an- 

fles  between  the  actual  planes, 
'hese  having  been  stated,  it  will 
be  clear  at  once  that  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  angles  between  dif- 
ferent planes,  «.<?.,  their  normals, 
becomes  merely  a  matter  of  solv- 
ing a  series  of  spherical  ti-ianglea 
in  which  some  parts  are  given 
and  others  obtained  by  calcula- 
tion. Upon  this  basis  a  system 
/  of  crystallography  was  construct- 

ed by  Miller  in  1839,  which,  as  further  developed  by  Grail ich,  Schrauf, 
von  Lang  and  Maskelyne,  has  every  advantage  over  that  of  Nauniann 
in  the  matter  of  facility  of  calculation  as  in  some  other  even  more  import- 
ant respects. 

The  method  of  constiraction  of  the  cirole  of  projection,  for  a  gfiyen  crystal,  is  in  most  cases 
very  simple.  The  position  of  the  crystal  is  commonly  so  token  that  the  prismatic  zone  \% 
represented  by  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  the  position  of  the  normal-points  of  aU 
prismatic  planes  lie  upon  it.  The  normal-points  of  the  pinacoid  planes  are  at  00^  from  one 
another  (the  macropinacold  is  not  present  on  the  cr>'stal,  f.  237).  The  two  corresponding 
diameters,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  are  properly  the  projections  of  two  great  cir- 
cles, intersect  at  the  centre  the  normal-point  of  the  basal  plane,  0 ;  these  diameters  repre- 
sent respectively  the  macrodome  {m-t)  and  brachydome  {in-l)  zones  of  planes.  The  several 
positions  of  the  normal-points  of  the  prismatic  planes  are  determined  by  laying  off  the  t^np- 
plement  angles  of  each  with  a  protractor ;  that  of  i-2  is  43*^  25',  and  of  /,  62^  Si',  from  the 
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aomnJ-point  of  i-i.  The  lines  drawn  between  ui,  0,  and  i-i  (behind),  and  1,  0,  I  (behind) 
represent  the  zones  of  the  m-i  and  m  pyramids  respectively.  The  position  of  the  normal- 
points  of  a  dome  or  pyramid  upon  its  respective  zonal  line  (great  circle)  is  formed  by  laying 
off  from  the  centre  a  distance  equal  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  supplement  angle  of  the  g^veo 
plane  on  O,  taking  the  radius  as  unity.  For  example,  O  a  '^-l  =  13G<*  27%  hence  the  position 
of  the  required  normal-point  will  be  about  i  (.  5040)  of  the  radius  measured  from  0, 

It  is  in  general  necessary  to  determine  in  this  way  the  normal-points  of  but  very  few  of 
the  planes,  since  those  of  the  others  are  given  by  the  zontU  connection  between  the  planes. 
Thus  in  this  case,  having  determined  in  the  way  explained  the  positions  of  the  points  i-i,  t-2, 
/,  and  |-t,  no  further  calculation  is  needed ;  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  great  circle 
joining  i-l,  ^-I,  and  I'-i,  and  that  joining  /,  0,  7,  is  the  normal- point  of  J ;  also  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  great  circle  »-2,  f-1,  i-2  with  i,  0,  /.  is  the  normal-point  of  1,  and  with 
<-2,  0,  t-2  that  of  M 

The  method  explained  is  the  same  for  all  the  orthometrio  systems ;  for  the  olinometric  sys- 
teniB  the  same  principle  is  made  use  of,  though  the  application  is  not  quite  so  simple,  since 
the  basal  plane  does  not  fall  at  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

In  the  system  of  Miller  the  general  form  of  the  symbol  is  liM^  in  which  A,  k,  and  I  are 
always  whole  numbers,  and,  the  reciprocals  of  Naumann's  symbols.  To  translate  the  latter 
into  the  former  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  redprocala  and  reduce  the  result  to  three 
whole  numbers  and  write  them  in  the  proper  order.  In  general,  for  m-n  {7nc  :  nb  :  a), 
A  :  A; :  Z  =  mn  :  m  :  n,  the  latter  expression  being  written  in  its  simplest  form,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, fractional  forms  must  be  reduced  to  whole  numbers  by  multiplication.     Conversely, 

from  hkl  is  obtained  i»  =  r»  ^  =  ^i  *°d  hence,  7  —  t  =  w*'^  This  applies  to  all  the  sys- 
tems except  the  hexagonal,  where  a  special  process  is  required.     See  Appendix  (p. 


Methods  op  Calculation. 

In  mathematical  ciystallography  there  are  three  problems  reqiiiruiGc 
solution  :  1st,  The  determination  of  the  elements  of  tlie  crystallization  of 
a  species,  that  is,  the  lengths  and  mutual  inclination  of  tlie  axes;  2d,  The 
determination  of  the  mutual  interfacial  angles  of  like  or  unhke  known 
planes  ;  and  3d,  The  determination  of  the  symbols,  that  is,  values  of  the 
parameters  7n  and  n  for  unknown  planes. 

This  whole  subject  has  been  exhaustively  discussed  by  Naumann  in  his  several  works  on 
crystaUography.  (For  titles,  see  p.  iv.)  The  long  series  of  formulas  deduced  by  him  cover 
almost  every  case  which  can  arise.  In  the  present  place  the  matter  is  treated  briefly,  since 
for  aU  ordinary  problems  in  crystallography  the  amount  of  mathematics  required  is  very 
smaU.  This  is  especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  unknown  planes  can 
be  determined  by  the  zonal  equation  already  given.  When  complicated  problems  do  arise, 
the  methods  of  spherical  trigonometry  (based  on  the  spherical  proj^'ction  of  Miller)  offer,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  crystallographers,  the  simplest  and  shortest  mode  of  solution.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  student  who  has  mastered  the  elements  of  the  subject,  after  th^  method  of 
Naumann  here  followed,  will,  if  he  desire  to  go  further,  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  turn  to  the 
system  of  Miller,  referred  to  on  p.  58  (See  also  Appendix. )  The  formulas  g^ven  under 
the  different  systems  in  the  following  pages  are  mostly  those  of  Naumann,  and  it  has  been 
deemed  desirable  to  explain  at  len<<th,  in  moi>t  cases,  the  methods  by  which  these  formulas 
are  deduced.  If  the  student  wUl  follow  these  explanations  through,  he  wiU  find  himself  in 
a  position  to  solve  more  difficult  problems  involving  similar  methods.  Spherical  triangles 
are  employed  in  most  cases,  as  early  used  by  Hausmann  (1813),  by  Naumann  (1820),  and 
others ;  and  carefully  explained  by  Von  Kobell  in  18(j7  (Zur  Berechnung  der  Krystallformen). 
The  same  methods  have  been  elaborated  by  Klein  (Einleitung  in  die  KrystaJlberechnung, 
Stuttgart,  1875). 

TBX  RATIO  OF  THE  TAN0ENT6  IN  RECTANOULAR  ZONES. 

Tangent  primiiple. — In  any  rectangular  zone  of  planes,  that  is,  a  zonu 
lying  between  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  them  being 
a  diametral  plane,  the  tangents  of  the  supplement  angles  made  with  thic 
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diametral  plane  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  axis  corresponding 
to  it. 

Examples  of  rectangular  zones  are  afforded  by  the  zones  between  i-i  and 
i-ij  also  2  and  0,  f.  130,  and  /  and  Oj  in  f.  208 ;  still  again  between  /  and 
Oy  in  f.  167 ;  /  and  O,  also  1-2  and  O,  in  f.  150.  In  f.  217,  the  zone  be- 
tween i'i  and  i-l,  and  0  and  i-i,  as  also  the  zones  between  i-l  and  any  one  of 
the  orthodomes,  are  rectangular  z(mes,  but  not  the  zones  between  the  basal 
and  vertical  planes  (except  i-i),  nor  those  between  i-i  and  a  clinodome. 
The  truth  of  the  above  law  is  evident  from  the  accompanying  figures. 
If  the  angles  between  the  planes  ^\  ^,  ^  (f.  240)  and 
the  basal  plane  0  are  given,  their  supplements  are  tlie 
angles  with  the  basal  diametral  section  a^,  a\  a',  respec- 
tively (f.  241).  The  tangents  of  these  angles  are  the 
respective  lengths  of  the  vertical  axis,  corresponding 
to  each  plane,  as  seen  in  the  successive  triangles.  In 
each  case  we  have  b  tan  a  =  c^  and  hence,  tan  a}  :  tan 
a* :  tan  a?=z  (^  :  (?  :  <?. 

By  the  law  stated  on  p.  10,  the  ratio  of  the  axes  must 
have  some  simple  numerical  value.  In  other  words,  if 
&  be  taken  as  the  unit,  c^  and  <?  must  bear  some  simple 
ratio  to  it  (denoted  generally  by  m).  In  general,  if  a\ 
a*,  a*  are  the  supplement  angles  of  three  planes  of  a 
vertical  zone  upon  a  basal  plane,  then, 

tan  a^ :  tan  a?  :  tan  a*  =  7n}o  :  rri^o  :  vi^o  ^  m^  :rn^  \  rrf. 

This  is  true  as  well  for  the  pyramidal  planes  p^^  jp^,  p\ 
and  the  domes  rf^,  <JP^  (P  (f.  240).  This  principle  is 
most  commonly  applied  to  a  vertical  zone,  where  the 
angles  on  the  basal  plane  are  known,  and  the  value  of 
m  for  each  is  required  ;  it  applies,  however,  in  the  same 
way,  to  a?ii/  rectangular  zone. 

For  a  prismatic  zone,  if  the  supplement  angles  on  i-l 
are  given  =  7^  7^,  etc.,  then, 

tan  y  :  tan  7^ :  tan  ff  =  ¥  :i^  :V  =  n^ :  n^  :n\ 

These  relations  may  perhaps  be  made  more  clear  by  a  little  further 
explanation.  Suppose  a  plane  to  pass  through  the  vertical  axis  at 
rigfht  angles  to  the  given  zone  0,  e\  «^  «',  and  intersecting  it  in  the 
dotted  line  (see  also  f.  241).  A  similar  section  may  be  made  with  the 
planes  dK  d*,  d",  or  with  jf>\  p^,  p*.  From  the  section  (f.  241),  the 
relation  of  the  vertical  axes  to  the  tangents  of  the  basal  angles  is  at 
once  obvious.  It  will  be  seen  here  that «',  a*,  etc.,  are  not  only  the 
supplements  of  the  interfacial  angles  measured  on  0,  but  are  also 
equal  to  the  angles  measurei  on  i-i  diminished  by  90**,  and  this  is  true  in  general.  It  will 
be  also  seen  that  the  angles  a\  a",  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  angles  of  the  planes 
measured  on  each  other.  Thus,  given  *' a  0  =  180"— a',  and  given  tf'  A**,  obviously  o'  (feup- 
plement  of  e'A  0)  =  ai  +  (180'  -  e^Ae^h 


USB  OF  SPHBRICATj  trioonoubtbt. 

The  use  of  a  spherical  triangle  often  simplifies  very  much  the  operation 
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of  calculating  the  various  angles  and  axial  ratios.  The  following  example 
qrill  exem[)liiy  the  principle  involved.  Fig.  242  represents  a  square  octa- 
hedi-on  of  zircon.    If  we  take  the  front 

solid  angle  of  the  octahedron  as  a  cen-  242  343 

tre,  and  f  i-om  it  imagine  three  arcs  to 
be  described  with  any  radius — one  on 
the  octahedral  plane  BA^  another  on 
the  basal  section  CA^  and  a  third  on 
the  diametral  section  CB^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  spherical  triangle  will  be 
formed.  In  other  words,  the  point  a 
is  imagined  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
sphere  and  the  triangle  ABC  vs,  that 
portion  of  its  surface  included  between  the  three  planes  in  question. 
In  this  triangle  (f.  243)  the  successive  parts  are  as  follows : 

C  =  the  angle  between  the  basal  and  vertical  diametral  sections ; 

here  90°. 
a  =  the  inclination  of  the  vertical  edge  on  the  lateral  axis. 
jB=  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  octahedron  (=  \X\ 
^         h  (the  hypothenuse)  =  the  plane  angle  of  the  octahedral  face. 
A  =  the  semi- basal  angle  (=  ^Z). 


the  inclination  of 


the  basal  edge  on  the  lateral  axis. 


In  the  case  given,  h  =  45"^,  since  in  this,  the  tetragonal  system,  the 
lateral  axes  are  equal  and  the  basal  edge  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  each. 
Now  if  either  A  or  B  (that  is,  JTor  Z)  is  given  by  measurement,  two  parts 
in  the  triangle  will  be  known  and  the  otliers  can  be  rca  lily  calculated  as 
they  may  be  required.  Other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  pages  which 
follow. 


In  the  majority  of  cases  the  spherical  triangrles  obtained  in  the  manner  described  are 
right-angled,  and  the  problems  resolve  themselTes  into  the  solution  of  right-angled  spherical 
triangles.  In  performing  these  operations  practicaUy,  the  student  may  be  assisted  by  the 
following  graphic  method  (used  bj  Prof.  Cooke,  of  Harvard  University).  It  is  based  upon 
Napier's  roles,  which  are  familiar  to  every  student : 

In  a  right-angled  spherical  triangle  the  sine  of  any  part  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
ooaioes  of  the  opposite  parts,  or  the  product  of  the  tangents  of  the  adjacent  parts.  Here  it 
in  to  be  remembered  that  for  the  two  angles  and  hypothenuse  the  complements  are  to  be 
taken. 

The  problems  are  represented  graphically  as  follows  :  In  the  case  given,  suppose  that  the 
basal  angle  {Z)  on  the  given  octahedron  has  been  measured  and  found  to  be  84*^  19  46',  that 
is,  the  angle  A  =  iZ=  42*»  9'  53%  and  hence  90"  —A  =  47^  50  7'.  Then  the  parts  of  the 
bnangle  may  be  written,  commencing  with  (7, 


5(45^) 


90^  (C) 
(90'  -  A) 


(90=*  -  7i). 


(90<»  -  B) 


UB  ia  required,  we  have  (for  rircon)  sin  (90"*  —  j&)  =  cos  45°  x  cos  47«  50'  7'  ; 
whence  i?  =  6r  39' 47', 

and  the  yerfcical  angle  {X)  is  123°  19'  34'. 

Alio,  rin  45*  =  tan  a  X  tan  47»  50'  7', 

tan  a  =  0.640373  =  c,  the  vertical  azia. 
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b2  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

For  oonvenience,  some  of  the  more  important  formulas  for  the  solution  of  spherloal 
triangles  are  here  added. 


In  spherical  right  triangles  C  =  90®. 

sm  A 

.     „      sinft 

sin  B=^-^ 

sin  A 

Cos  A  — r 

tan  A 

tana 
°^«^  =  tanA 

Tan  A  =  - — r 
sm  b 

tan^-*:"* 
^*^          sina 

SmA  = r 

COS  b 

.     _      cos^ 

mn  B= 

cos  a 

cos  A 

=j 

cos  a  cos  ft 

COS  A 

= 

cot^oot -0 

In  oblique-angled  spherical  triangles : 

(1)  Sin  4  :  sin  5  =  sin  a  :  sin  ft ; 

(2)  Cos  a  =  cos  ft  cos  (;  +  sin  ft  sin  c  cos  ^1  * 

.    (3)  Cot  ft  sin  c  =  cos  c  cos  ^  +  sin  J.  cot  B ; 
»  (4)  Cos  A=  —  cos  B cos  G  +  ain  B am  (7 cos  a. 

In  calculation  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  use,  instead  of  the  latter  formulas,  those 
especially  arranged  for  logarithms,  which  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  many  books  devote<| 
to  mathematical  formulas. 

Cosine  formula, — General  equation  for  the  inclination  of  two  planes  in 
the  orthoinetric  systems. 

Representing  the  parameters  of  any  plane  by  c  :  J  :  «,  and  also  of  any 
other  plane  by  d  xV  \  a\  and  placing  W  for  the  supplement  of  tlieir 
mutual  inclination, 

In  using  this  equation,  the  actual  values  of  the  parametera  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted' for  the  letters.  For  the  planes  m-7i,  m'-n'^  in  the  same  octant,  in 
which  the  parameters  would  be  mG\'nh  \  a^  and  m'c  :  n'h  :  a, 

mc^  nhy  a  are  substituted  severally  for  c,  J,  a, 
m'c,  n'b,  a  «  "  "  c\  b\  a'. 


I.  Isometric  System. 

The  equality  of  the  axes  in  the  Isometric  system  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
consider  them  in  the  calculations.  The  most  commonly  occurring  prob- 
lems are  the  determination  of  the  symbols  in  the  various  forms,  i-n,  m^ 
m-m,  m-n  (f.  51,  54,  65,  69).  These  cases  will  be  considered  in  succession. 
In  all  but  the  last,  but  a  single  measurement  is  necessary. 

1.  Form  i-n,  tetrakexahedron. — The  edges  are  of  two  kinds  (p.  18),  as 
A  and  O  in  f .  244 ;  a  measurement  of  either  is  sufficient  to  determine  tho 
value  of  n,     (a)  Given  the  angle  of  the  edge  A.     Suppose  a  plane  tc 
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fiaee  through  the  edge  A  and  the  adjoining  axis,  ac,  also  a  second  plane 

through    the    two  lateral   axes,   and  imagine  a  spherical   triangle  con- 

Btmcted,    as    explained  on   p.  61. 

This  triangle  (see  f.  244a)  is  right 

angled  at  C,  and  the  other  angles 

are  ^A,  (half  the  measured  angle  of 

the  crystal)  and   45°,  respectively. 

Hence,  if  i/  is  the  inclination  of  the 

plane  on  the  lateral  axis,  aCy 

006  V  =  cos  ^A  \^2j 

and  tan  v  =  iia  =  n, 

(6)  Suppose  the  angle  of  the  edge  C 

to  he  given.     In  the  plane  triangle 

(abc)  of  the  section  in  f.  244,  ^C  -h 

45°  +  i;  =  180°,  or   1/  =  135°-  iO, 

and,  as  before,  tan  v  =  n.     If  the  angle  of  two  opposite  planes,  meeting  at 

the  extremity  of  an  axis,  were  given,  half  this  angle  would  be  the  angle  v. 

For  a  series  of  tetrahexahedrons  the  tangent  law  may  be  applied,  since 

they  form  a  zone  between  two  cubic  planes ;  the  dodecahedron  falls  in  this 

zone,  being  a  special  case  of  the  tetrahexahedron  where  w  =  1.     The  angle 

between  a  plane  i-)i  and  the  adjoining  cubic  face  (ZT)  is  equal  to  i/  +  90°, 

hence,  cot  ff=n, 

2.  Form  m,  trigonal  trisoctahedron. — The  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  A 
and  jB.  (a)  If  the  angle  over  B  is  given,  suppose  a  diagonal  plane  to 
pass  through  the  vertical  axis  and  the  edge  -4, 
meeting  the  planes,  as  indicated  in  the  hgure. 
A  right-angled  plane  triangle  is  formed,  of  wliich 
the  basal  angle  is  equal  to  ^i?,  and  the  base  is 
the  diagonal  line  x.  Then  x  tan  ^Iij=  the 
vertical  side  of  the  triangle  (w2/^^),but  x  =  V^  when 
a  =  1,  whence  tan  ^BV^  =  ma  or  m.  (5)  If 
the  given  angle  is  that  of  the  edge  A,  place 
a  spherical  triangle  {ma),  as  indicated  in  the 
figure.  In  this  triangle  0=  90°  (for  the  diagonal 
plane  is  pei'pendicular  to  the  plane  tti),  and  the 
other  angles  are  respectively  iA  (half  the  mea- 
sured angle)  and  60°;  hence,  the  side  opposite 
iA  (=  the  angle  p)  is  obtained.  Further,  the 
angle  of  the  two  dotted  diagonals  (the  octahe- 
dral and  dodecahedral  axes)  is  SS''  16'  (p.  16), 
whence,  iH  =  144°  44'  —  /o,  and,  as  before, 
tan  iBVi  =  m.  See  further  the  following  case, 
are  thus :  __ 

(a)  tan  iB  Vi  =  m. 

{b)  cos  /)  =  2  cos  iAVi ;    iB  =  144°  44 -p. 

3.  Form  m-7/i,  tetragonal  trisoctahedron. — Suppose  {a)  that  the  angle  of 
the  edge  B  is  given.     In  the  spherical  triangle  1,  in  f.  246,  <7=  90  ,  and 


The  general  equations 
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each  of  the  other  angles  equals  i^.    Hence,  one   of    the    equal  sides 
(=  angle   i')   is  obtained,   and    tan  v  =  fn.     (b)  If  the  angle  C  is  given, 

the  triangle  2,  in  f. 240, is  employed; 
here  one  angle  is  =  90°,  a  second 
=  60°,  and  the  third  =  iC,  half 
the  measured  angle  of  the  edge  C. 
The  side  of  the  triangle  =  the  angle 
p  is  calculated,  and,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case,  f  =  144°  44'— p,  then  m+  1 
=  tan  ^V2. 

The  planes  m-mj  1,  m,  form  a 
zone  between  the  cubic  and  dodeca- 
hedral  planes  as  f.  461,  p.  244,  to 
which  the  tangent  law  may  be  often 
conveniently  applied.  The  form  m 
passes  into  the  octahedron  1  when 
7/1  =  1,  and  when  m  is  less  than 
unity  it  becomes  m-mj  as  explained 
on  p.  17. 

Since  these  planes  form  a  rectangular  zone  the  tangent  of  the  supple- 
ment angles  between  them  and  a  cubic  plane  are  proportional  to  the  values 
of  m  for  the  given  forms;  only  by  applying  this  principle  for  m-7n,the 

index   —  (=  —  :  1  :  1)   will    be    obtained,  which  is   equivalent  to  m-rn 

{=1  :  7n  :  m). 

The  general  equations  for  the  form  m-m  are : 

{a)  cos  1/  =  cot  iB ;  tan  v  =  m. 

(J)        cos  p  =  cot  i67  VJ ;  f  =  144°  44'-/) ;  tan  ^^2  =  m  +  1. 

4.  Form  m-n,  hexoctahedron. — The  edges  of 
the  hexoctahedron  are  of  three  kinds,  A,  B^  C 
(f.  247),  and  two  measurements  are,  in  general, 
needed  in  order  to  deduce  the  values  of  m 
and  71. 

(a)  Given  A  and  B.  In  the  oblique-angled 
spherical  triangle  I  (f.  247),  the  three  angles 
are  iA,  iB,  and  45°.  In  this  triangle,  the 
side  opposite  iA  (=  angle  i')  is  calculated,  and 
from  it  are  obtained  the  values  of  m  and  n, 
as  follows : 


cosi/ 


_cosiA\/2  -^  cm  IB 


sm 


'W 


tan  ^B  sin  1/  =  m ;  tan  v  =  n. 


{b)  Given  A  and  O.  In  the  oblique-angled  triangle  TI  (f .  247),  the  three 
angles  are  equal  respectively  to  ^Aj  iO,  and  60°  The  side  oppDsite  ^A 
(=  angle  p)  is  calculated.  But  the  angle  between  the  diagonals,  that  is, 
the  octahedral  and  dodecahedral  axes,  is  35° 
the  triangle  is  f,  the  inclination  of 


,  lo  ^.y    16',  and  the  third  angle 
the  edge  C  on  thp.  dodecahedral 


of 
axis ; 
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hence,  J  =  144°  44'— p.  Again,  in  the  right-angled  trianj^le  III  (f.  247),  one 
angle  =  iC\  and  the  suljacent  side  =  p,  whence  tlie  other  side,  S  (the  in- 
ch'nation  of  the  edge  B  on  the  dodecahedral  axis),  is  obtained  ;  i/  =135°—  8, 
and  from  tliis,  as  above,  and  from  tlie  angle  p,  are  deduced  the  values  of 
rh  and  n.     The  formulas  are : 

COS  p  =  ^<^U+oosJO,  j.^  1440  i^r_p.  ta^  g  ^  gj„  ^tan  ^C. 


sin  ^a  V3 


:135°-S;  tani/  =  7i; 


7i 


V2 


n  +  l 


tan  }^=i  m. 


(c)  Given  B  and  01  1l  the  right-angled  triangle,  III  (f.  247),  the  two 
angles  are  given,  equal  respectively  to  \B  and  ^6.  From  the  triangle  is 
deduced  the  side  opposite  iC(=  angle  S  defined  before),  and  from  it  is 
obtained  1/,  and  from  v  and  \B^  the  values  of  m  and  n,  as  in  the  first  case. 
The  formulas  are : 


cos 


g^COSig'      ^^1350 

sm  ^B 


B ;  tan  1/  =  n ;  tan  ^B  sin  i;  =  m. 


If,  instead  of  m-7i,  the  form  is  m- 


m 


,  only  one  measurement  is  needed. 


m  — 1 
and  the  process  is  simplified. 

When  the  angles  of  any  plane  m-n  on  two  cubic  planes  are  given,  their 
supplements  will  be  the  angles  of  the  plane  upon  the  corresponding 
diametral  sections,  and  from  them  the  values  of  m-n  may  be  readily  calcu- 
lated. Thus  (in  f.  248),  the  angles  of  a  given  plane  on  a  cubic  plane  at 
a*  will  be  the  supplement  of  its  angle  upon  the 
section  a^a*,  that  is,  the  angle  B  in  •  the  spherical 
triangle;  similarly,  the  angle  of  a  cubic  plane  at 
a'  will  be  the  supplement  of  its  angle  on  the 
section  a^V,  the  angle  A  in  the  spherical  triangle. 
In  thiG  same  triangle  C=90°.  Hence,  the  sides 
opposite  A  and  B,  that  is,  the  inclinations  of  the 
two  edges  on  the  adjacent  axis,  may  be  calculated, 
and  this  axis  being  equal  to  unity,  their  tangents 
will  give  the  corresponding  lengths  of  the  other 
axes.  These  lengths  may  not  be  the  values  of  m, 
and  n  in  the  form  in  which  the  symbol  is  generally 
written,  where  the  unit  axis  is  always  the  shortest, 
but  the  latter  are  immediately  deducible.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  angles  here  mentioned  for  the  plane  numbered  4  (in  f.  247)  had 
been  measured,  the  values  of  the  axes  obiained  by  calculation,  when  the 
front  axis  is  the  unit,  would  be  ^  and  ^  respectively,  and  the  symbol,  hence,' 
il  :  i  :  1,  which  is  equivalent  to  1 :  f  :  3,  or  m-n  =  3-f  for  the  general  form, 

Mernihedral  foj^rns. — For  each  heinihedral  form  the  formulas  are  iden- 
tical with  those  already  given  for  the  corresponding  holohedral,  so  far  as 
the  edges  of  the  two  are  the  same.  For  example,  in  comparing  f.  69  and 
f.  87  it  is  seen  that  the  edges  A  and  C  are  the  same  in  both,  while  B  of 
the  holohedml  form  differs  from  B'  of  the  hemihedral.     The  formulas  re- 
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quired  to  cover  these  additional  cases  are  given  below,  they  are  obtained 
ill  a  manner  similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Form  i{m),  f.  85.    Given  B'. 

co8€  =  2co8i^Vi;  f=35°16'+€;  tan^Vi^m. 

Form  i{7nrm\  t  81.     Given  B*. 

tan  iBV2  =  m. 

Form  i(m-n),  f.  87.    (a)  Given  A'  and  B\ 

cos^B'           ^      co&iA'                    V2  V2 

coBa  =  -T — ^—n'y   cos)8  =  -T — 7-757;^=—: r-z>;^  = 


sin  i J.' '         ^      sin  \B  '  cot  a—  cot  )8 '  cot  a + cot  /c^. 

(J)    Given  B  and  C''. 

2  COS^^'  +  COS  iC       ^        oso^/sr,  i.  t         i.         i/>     •      V 

cos  €  = = 7=r^ — ;  %  =  35°  16  +  € ;  cot  8  =  tan  ^  C7  sin  Jl 

sin  iC'v  3 

tan  (S  +  45^  =  n:  -^  tan  f  =  m. 

^  ^         '  n+l 

Form  i[wi],  f.  92.    Given  A'\ 

tan  ^J."=  n. 

Form  [7W-n],  f.  100.    (a)    Given  A''  and  jB". 

cos  4J.''  ,  n  cos  i^" 

-; — \-jjr-  =  cos  I/;  tan  1/  =  n ;  5-^77-  =  m. 

sm  ^B''  \  '    cos  ^B 

{I)    Given  ^"  and  C" 

1  ^ /*/T       •    ^          /I      cos  OVz  —  COS  iu4" 
2co8  4C'Vi  =  sm(9;  cos^  = .    ,  ,,^    ^* — . 

sin  ±A    .  2 

tan  (45°  +  6)  =  m ;  sin  (45^  +  0)  tan  i^"=  n. 
(c)    Given  jB"  and  C'". 

i^./i/T  •      /I  s^         C08<?V3-C08i^" 

2  COB  AC' V  J  =  sm  C> ;  cos  8  =  jj^ — . 

8ini^'V2 

tan  (45°+  S)  =  n;  sin  (45°  +  S)  tan  \B'  =  m. 

The  various  combinations  of  holohedral  and  hemihedral  forms  which 
may  occur  are  unlimited,  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  attempt  here  to  show 
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Ihe  methods  of  working  them  out.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
solution  can  generally  be  readily  obtained  by  the  use  of  one  or  two  spheri- 
cal triangles  in  the  way  shown  in  the  preceding  cases. 

The  calculation  of  the  interfacial  angles  between  two  known  forms  can 
often  be  performed  by  the  formulas  already  given,  or  by  similar  methods 
For  the  more  general  cases,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  cosine  formula, 
p.  62. 

Interfacial  Angles. — I.  Eolohed/ral  Forms. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  angles  among  the  more  common  of 
Isometric  holohedral  forms;  adjacent  planes  are  to  be  understood,  unless 
it  is  stated  otherwise.  The  angles  A,  j6,  (7,  above,  are  those  over  the 
edges  so  lettered  in  the  figures  referred  to  (see  pp.  15-19),  or  over  the 
corresponding  edges  in  related  forms : 

H\  H=  90«,  f.  38  1  A  2-2  =  160''  82',  f .  58  »-}  A  i'h  A=  133''  49' 

H^\=\26  16',  1  40,  41    1  A  3-3  =  150  30,  f.  67  i-'i  A  i-J,  C\=  157  23 

if  A  *  =  136,  f.  43,  45.  1  A  i  =  169  49  »-2  A  t-2,  ^,=  148  8,  f.  66 

Fa  »-}=  146  19  1  A  2  =  164  12,  f .  53  i-2  A  t-2,  C7,=  143  8 

H  A  »-2  =  163  26,  f .  64  1  A  3  =  158  »-2  A  *-2,  ov.  top,  =  126  52 

// A  »-3  =  161  34  1  A  8-i  =  157  46  »-2  A  »-8  =  171  52 

F  A  H  =  133  19  1  A  4-2  =  151  62  t-2  a  2-2  =  155  54 

Ek  l-i  =  136  45  1  A  5.J  =  151  25  i-3  A  »-3,  A,=  154  9.  f.  66 

II. \  2-2  =  144  44,  f.  66  %  J\  t  =  120  f .  45  i-3  A  *-3,  G,=  126  52 

H^  3-3  =  154  46  %  /\  »,  ov.  top,=  90        2  A  2,  ^,=  152  44,  f.  51 

F A  f,  ov.  1,=  115  14  i  A  i-i  =  167  42          2  a  2,  A=  141  3i 
£rA2,  *'  =109  28,  f.  52   »  a  >-2  =  161  34,  f.  68      8  A  8,  ^,=  142  8 

tf  A3,  "   =  103  16  i  A  f-3  =  153  26          3  A  3,  B,=  153  28^ 

J7a  3-1  =  143  18,  f.  70  »  a  2-2  =  150            8-|,  ^4,=  158  13,  f,  69 

H  a  4-2  =  150  48  »  A  8-|  =  160  54          8-|,  B,  =  149 

if  A  5-1  =  147  41  '  »  A  3-8  =  148  81          8-J,  C7,  =  168  13 

I  A  1  =  109  28,  f.  42  »  A  4-J  =  166  6           4-2,  A,=  162  16 

1  A  1.  top,  =  70  32  t  A  5-1^  =  162  68^         4-2,  B,  ^.  154  47i 

1  A » =  1*4  44,  f.  47  2-2  A  2-2,  B,=  131  49,  f.  54   4-2,  C\=  144  8 

1  A  »-J  =  143  11  2-2  A  2-2,  (7,=  146  27       5-^,  A,=  152  20 

1  A  *-2  =  140  16,  t  67  2-2  A  2-2,  ov.  top. =109  28    5-J,  i?,=  160  32 

I  A  f-3  =  186  64  8-3  A  3-3,  B,=  144  54,  f.  61   6- J,  C,=  152  20 

1  A  H  =  168  41  3.8  A  3-3,  C,=  129  31 


II.  Hemihedral  Forms. 
The  following  are  the  angles  for  the  corresponding  hemihedral  forms : 

1  A  1  =  70«  82',  f.  76,  76a  8-3  A  8^,  C,=  184*  2'  t-8  A  »-3,  (7,=  107°  27f 

1  A  f,  ^,=  162  89i      3-J  A  8-J,  ^,=  158  13,  f.  87  4-2  a  4-2,  ^,=  128  16 
\  A  i  -B,=  82  10        8-i  A  8-^,  ^,=  110  55i  4-2  A  4-2,  B,=  154  47i 
8  A  2,  ^,=  152  44,  f.  85   8-$  a  3-^,  (7,=  158  13  4-2  A  4-2,  6\=  131  49 

2  A  2,  5,=  90  4-2  A  4-2,  /!,=  162  16  3-J  a  8-?,  ^,=  115  23,  f.  IOC 

3  A  3,  ^,  =  142  8        4-2  a  4-2,  B,  =  124  61  8-|  A  3-^,  B,  =  149 

3  A  8,  2?,=  99  6         4-2  a  4-2,  C7,=  144  3  8-i  A  8-|,  C,=  141  47 

H  A  i-l,  B,=  93  22       H  A  i'h  A,=:  112  87  5-J  A  5-J,  A,=  119  3i 

H  A  M.  C,=  160  16       i^}  A  i-l    0;=  117  29  5-*  A  5-^,  B,=  160  32 

8-2  A  2-2,  B,=  109  28,  f.  81  *-2  a  ^-2,  /!,=  126  52,  f.  92, 93  6-5  A  6-i,  6',=  131  5 
2-2  A  2-2,  (?,=  146  26*     t-2  a  »-2,  C,=  113  36 
8-3  A  8-3,  B,=  124  7       i-3  A  t-3,  -4,=  143  8 

In  the  forms  i-f ,  i-2  (f .  92),  i-3,  i-4,  J.  is  the  angle  at  the  longer  edge^ 
and  C  that  at  either  of  the  othei-s. 
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11. — Tetragonal  System. 

In  the  T<3tragoiial  system,  as  has  been  fully  explained  (p.  30),  the  length  of 
the  vertical  axis  is  variable,  and  must  be  determined  for  each  species.  If  the 
length  of  c  is  known,  then  it  may  be  required  to  determine  the  symbols  of 
certain  planes  by  means  of  measured  angles.  These  two  problems  are  in  a 
measure  complementary  to  each  other,  and  the  same  methods  will  give  a 
solution  to  either  case.  (For  figures  of  the  forms  see  pages  27  and  28.) 
The  calculation  of  the  interfacial  angles  can  be  performed  by  similar 
methods  or  by  the  cosine  formula. 

1.  Form  m. — The  edges  are  of  two  kinds,  pyramidal  X,  and  basal  Z. 
If  either  angle  is  known,  the  angle  a,  which  is  tlie  inclination  of  the  edge 
X  on  the  lateral  axis,  may  be  calculated  by  the  spherical  triangle,  as  in 
f.  242,  24:3.  (Compare  the  explanation  of  this  case,  p.  62.)  Obviously  in 
the  plane  right-angled  triangle  formed  by  the  two  axes  and  the  edge  JT, 
ta,n  a  =nhc  (since  a  =  1).  If  cis  known,  then  in  is  determined  ;  and,  con- 
vei*sely,  a  value  being  assumed  for  tti,  in  the  special  case,  c  is  given  by  the 
calculation.     The  general  formulas  are  : 


cot  iX=  sin  a,  or  tan  iZ  V  i  =  tan  a ;  then  tan  a  = 


mc. 


2.  Form  m-i. — {a)  Given  the  angle  Z,  mo  is  found  innnediately  ;  the 
solution  is  obvious,  for  in  the  section  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  (f.  249),  iZ  =  a,  and  the  tangent  of 
this  angle  is  equal  to  the  vertical  axis,  (b)  Giveii 
the  angle  Y.  A  spherictal  triangle  placed  as  in 
f.  249,  has  one  angle  =  jF,a  second  =  45°,  and 
the  third  =  90°,  whence  the  side  op}x>6ite  ^  Y  is 
calculated,  which  is  the  complement  of  a. 

The  general  formulas,  which  may  serve  to  de- 
duc^e  the  value  of  7n,  when  c  is  given,  or  the  con- 
vei*se,  are: 

COB  iYV2  =  sin  a,  or  tan  JZ  =  tan  a,  and  tan  a  =  7nc, 

If  a  series  of  square  octahedrons  m,  or  m-i,  occur  in  a  vertical  zone,  their 
symbols  may  be  calculated  in  both  cases  alike  by  the  law  of  the  tangents, 
the  angles  of  the  planes  on  O,  or  on  /,  or  i-i,  respectivelv,  being  given. 
(See  preO.) 

3.  Form  i-7i. — For  the  ans^leof  the  edge  Jr(f.  100,  p.  26),  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  lateral  axis,  tan  ^Ji  =  n.  From  the  angle  of  the  other  edge  Y, 
we  have  iX  =  135°-  iY]  and  hence,  tan  (135°-  ^Y)  =  7i, 

4.  Form  fn-n, — The  edges  are  of  three  kinds,  X,  Y,  Z(f.  250),  and  two 
angles  must  be  given  in  the  general  case  to  determine  7u  and  n. 

{a)  Given  Xand  Z.  A  spherical  triangle  having  its  vertices  on  the  edges 
Xand  Z,  and  the  lateral  axis,  as  1,  f.  250,  w411  have  two  of  its  angles  equal 
toiX,  iZ,  respectivelv,  and  the  third  equal  to  90°.  The  solution  of  this 
triangle  gives  the  sides,  viz.,  a  and  Vj  the  inclinations  of  the  edges  X  and 
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Z,  respectively,  on  the  lateral  axis.     The  tangents  of  these  angles  give  the 
values  of  m  and  n.    The  formulas  are  as  follows : 

cos  \Z  . .  cos  i^ 

— ; — Vx?^  =  cos  a,  tan  a  =  m(? ;  -; — f— .  =  cos  v.  tan  i;  =  71. 
sm  ^X  sin  iZ 

(J)  Given  Y  and  Z.  In  a  second  triangle  placed  as  indicated  (2,  f.  250), 
two  of  the  angles  are  ^I^and  ^Z  respectively, 
and  the  third  is  90°.  The  solution  of  this  second 
triangle  gives  S,  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Z 
on  the  diagonal  axis,  from  which,  in  the  plane 
triangle  we  have  v  =  135®  —  S,  and  from  v  is  ob- 
tained n.  Still  again  from  the  triangle  1  (f.  250), 
and  its  solution  used  in  the  preceding  case,  having 
t^iven  Z  and  v,  a  is  obtained,  and  from  it  m  ; 
as  by  the  following  formulas  : 

^f^  =  cos  S,  i;  =  135^-S,  tan  1/  =  n  ; 

sin  ^Z 

tan  ^Z  sin  v  =  tan  a  =  mc, 

{6)  Given  ^and  Y,  A  third  triangle,  numbered  3  in  the  figure,  has  two 
of  the  angles  equal  toJ^Xand  ^  I*^  respectively,  and  the  third  is  45°.  Solv- 
ing this  oblique-angled  triangle,  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Y 
on  the  vertical  axis  is  obtained,  and  its  complement  is  the  angle  €,  the  in- 
clination of  the  edge  Y  on  the  diagonal  axis ;  from  e  and  ^  Y  are  obtained, 
by  triangle  2,  S,  and  thence,  as  above,  ti;  and  finally,  from  JT  and  1/,  is 
obtained  a,  and  from  that  the  value  of  m.  The  simplified  formulas  are  as 
follows  : 

co8iFV2  . 

— ; — -TY —  =  n—i  ;  sin  a  =  n  cot  J Jl,  tan  a  =  mc. 
00s  2''^^ 

Pyramids  of  the  general  symbol  1-n,  Tn-m^  etc.,  are  especial  cases  of  the 
preceding,  the  processes  being  for  them,  however,  somewhat  simplified.  A 
single  measurement  is  sufiicient 


III.  Hexagonal  System. 

In  the  Hexagonal  system  there  are  three  equal  lateral  axes  {a)  inter 
secting  at  angles  of  60°,  and  a  fourth  vertical  axis  {c)  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  others.  Taking  tst  =  1,  there  remains  but  one  unknown 
quantity  in  the  elements  of  a  crystal,  that  is  the  length  of  c,  and  a 
single  measurement  is  sufficient  to  determine  this.  The  relations  of  the 
three  lateral  axes  have  been  explained  on  p.  32. 

The  hexagonal  system  is  closely  allied  to  the  tetragonal,  and  optically 
they  are  identical,  as  is  shown  beyond. 

Schranf  refei-s  all  hexagonal  forms  to  two  lateral  axes  crossing  at  right 
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angles  and  a  vertical  axis,  in  order  to  ehow  this  relation.  Acooi  ding  to  bini^  in 
this  system,  the  axes  are  c  :  aVs  :  a ;  in  the  tetragonal  they  are  c  :  a:  a. 
Miller's  school,  on  the  contrary,  employ  three  equal  axes,  makin<j  equal 
anff les  with  each  other,  and  each  normal  to  a  face  of  the  fundamental  rhom- 
bohedron.  In  each  of  tliese  methods  a  holohedral  form,  for  instance  a 
hexagonal  pyramid,  is  considered  as  made  up  of  two  sets  of  forms,  having 
different  indices. 


A. — HololiedraL  Forms, 

1.  Form  m :  hexagonal  pyramid,  first  series. — Suppose  a  spherical  trian- 
gle, inscribed  in  f .  148,  p.  33,  having  its  vertices  upon  the  edges  X  and  Z, 
and  the  corresponding  lateral  axis  respectively,  similar  to  the  triangle  of 
f.  242.     This  will  be  a  riglit  angled  triangle. 

{a)  When  the  angle  of  the  edge  X  is  given,  then  f ,  the  inclination  of  the 
edge  X  upon  the  adjoining  lateral  axis,  is  calculated  ; 

sin  f  =  cot  iX  i^3,  and  tan  f  =  inCy  or  =  (5,  the  vertical  axis,  when  m  =  1. 

(J)  Given  the  angle  Z. 

tan  4  Z  V  J  =  mc,  or  =  c  when  m  =  1. 

2.  Form  m-2 :  hexagonal  pyramid,  second  series. — These  pyramids  bear 
the  same  relation  to  those  of  the  m  series  as  the  mi  octahedrons  to  m  octa- 
hedrons of  the  tetragonal  system*  (Compare  f.  112, 146.)  The  methods  of 
calculation  are  similar  (f.  249.)  The  edges  ai-e  of  two  kinds,  vertical  JTand 
basal  Z. 

{a)  Given  the  angle  JT. 

2  COS  i  Z  =  sin  JZ,  and  tan  iZ  =  mc,  or  i  when  m  =  1. 

{h)  Given  the  angle  Z.    Then  simply 

tan  iZ  =  mc. 

3.  Form  i-n:  dihexagonal  prism. — The  vertical  edges  are  of  two  kinds, 
axial  X,  and  diagonal  T ;  the  solution  in  either  case  is  by  means  of  a  plane 
triangle,  in  a  cross-section  analogous  to  that  of  f.  146. 


(a)  Given  X. 

(b)  Giveii  F, 


tan  iXVi  = 


2-n 


tanil'V3  =  ^ 
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4.  Form  m-n :  dihexagonal  pyramid. — ^The  edges  (f.  251)  are  of  throe 
kinds, X and  Y terminal,  and  zT basal;  measurements  of 
two  of  these  are  required  to  give  the  values  of  m  and 
n ;  this  is  analogous  to  the  calculation  for  the  form  m-n 
in  the  preceding  system. 

(a)  Given  Jiand  Z.  In  a  spherical  triangle  having  its 
vertices  on  the  ed^es  X  and  Z,  and  the  adjoining  lat- 
eral axis  respectively,  two  angles  are  given.  If  i/  =  the 
inclination  of  the  edge  Z  upon  the  lateral  axis  (the  side 
of  the  spherical  triangle  opposite  the  angle  \X ),  then 

cos  \X  /— 

cos  i^  =  ^^4^,  n  —  i  =  tan  (v  -  30^)  Vf ;  tan  \Z  sin  v  =  mc. 

(5)  Given  T  and  Z.  The  right-angled  spherical  triangle  has  its  vertices 
on  tha  edges  Y  and  Z  and  the  diagonal  axis.  If  S  =  the  inclination  of 
the  edge  ^upon  this  diagonal  lateral  axis^  then : 

cos  iY  /— 

cos  8  =  -^j^-T^;  but  n  -  i  =  tan  (120°-  8)  Vf , 

also 

(150®—  8)  =  V ;  and,  as  before,  tan  JZ  sin  v  =  mc. 

(c)  Given  X  and  Y.  In  the  oblique-angled  spherical  triangle,  with  its 
vertices  upon  the  edges  X  and  Y  and  the  vertical  axis,  the  mree  angles 
are  Imown,  viz.,  JX,  ^jT,  and  30°,  hence : 

2-7i_    cosjXV^. 
n  —  1  cosiY 

Further,  if  f  =  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  edge  Xupon  a  lateral 
axis,  that  is,  the  complement  of  the  same  edge  upon  tke  vertical  axis  (the 
side  of  the  spherical  triangle  opposite  the  angle  i^)} 

sin  f  =  n cot  JX,  and  tan  f  =  mo. 

2  —  n 

If  the  pyramid  mrU  takes  the  form  m — ^?^  as  determined  by  its  zonal 

m — 1 

relations,  the  calculations  are    simplified,    since  one  unknown  quantity 

only,  m,  has  to  be  determined,  and  one  measurement  is  sufficient. 


B. — HhomiohedrcU  Division. 

The  relation  of  the  rhombohedrons  and  scalenohedrons  to  the  true  hexa- 

S»nal  forms  has  been  made  clear  in  another  place.     The  rhombohedron  is 
e  hemihedral  form  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  m^  and  its  symbol  is  writ- 
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ten  ~  ,  or  usnally  mli.    The  scalenohedron  is  the  corresponding  hemihe- 

2 
dralformof  the  twelve-sided  pyramid,  and  its  symbol  is  written  ^(?7i-n)or 
m'H^.    The  latter  symbol,  proposed   by  Naumann,  has  reference  to  the 
rhorabohedron  whose  lateral  edge  corresponds  to  the  edge  Z  of  the  given 
scalenohedron. 

The  formulas  given  by  Naumann  for  reducing  the  symbol  \{jnrn)  to  the 
form  mlB^  are  as  follows  : 


m' 


=  ^i(^z!^),andn' 
n 


n 


For  the  converse,  to' reduce  wIH^*  to  the  form  i(w-n), 


m 


2n' 


=  m'7\!  and  n  =     /   ,    ^ 

71     -f-   1 


1.  Mhombohedrons^  mR. — The  methods  of  calculation  are  simple,  and 

will  be  undei-stood  from  f.  252.     The  edges  are  of 

two  kinds,  X  and  Z,  and  their  relation  is  such  that 

the  corresponding  angles  are  the  supplements  of 

each  other. 

Given  the  angle  of  the  edge  X     A  spherical 

triangle  is  placed,  as  indicated  by  ABC^hi  f.  252, 

with  Its  vertices  respectively  on  the  edge  X,  the 

vertical  axis,  and  the  diagonal  of  the  rhombohe- 

dral  face.     In  this  triangle  A  =  iX,  B  =  60^, 

J  j^      f\r\o   T_  1.  cos  A         cos  iX 

and  C  =  90°,  but  cos  a  =   -. — =    =   —. — ^: 

sm  B  sin  60 

here  a  is  the   inclination   of  the  diagonal  line 

upon  the  vertical  axis,  that  is,  the  complement  of 

a,  its  inclination  upon  the  basal  section.    Now  in  the  plane  triangle  abc, 

where  ao  =  the  lateral  axis  =  1,  a5  =  Vf ,  hence,  tan  a  Vi=  mc^  or  =  c, 

the  vertical  axis  of  the  rhombohedron,  when  in  =  1. 

The  general  formulas  are  then  : 


sin  a  =z 


cos  jX 

sin"60^ 


,  and  tan  a  Vi  =  mo. 


Obviously,  when  the  angle  of  B  (or  mB)  upon  the  basal  plane  0  can  be 
measured,  the  supplement  of  this  is  the  angle  a.  Similarly  the  angle  B  Al 
-  90°  =  a. 

In  a  series  of  rhombohedrons  in  a  vertical  zone,  the  tangent  law  can  be 
advantageously  applied.  Attention  must  also  be  called  to  the  zonal  relations 
of  certain  -f-  and  —  rhombohedrons,  remarked  on  p.  36  ;  these  relations 
may  be  conveniently  shown  by  means  of  Quenstedt's  method  of  projection. 

2.  ScalenohedroTiSy  mB^. — ^As  seen  in  f.  171,  p.  37,  the  edges  are  of  three 
kinds,  X,  Z",  Z,  and  two  angles,  must  in  general  be  measured  to  allow  of 
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the  determination  of  m,  and  n.    The  methods  of  calculation  are  not  alto- 
gether simple.     The  following  equations  are  from  Naumann. 

(a)  Given  Xand  T. 

n  is  found  from  tL±4  =  2^-^ ;   f m-ther,  sin  \Z  =  -^.  c<js  \X. 
n  —  1       cosier  71  +  J- 

also, 

cos  r  =  ^"t-  >  aiid  cot  f  V3  =  mc. 
nV3 

(J)  Given  X  and  Z. 

2/1    _    sin  \Z  - ,       tanjZ  ,  /- 

— TT  =  Tv^  ;  cos  f '= F^  ;  cot  f  i  3  =  7M. 

n+1       cosiX  >        *        714/3     '         * 

(c)  Given  JTand  Z. 

2n    __    sin  iZ  tan  iZ  /- 

;r:ri- -^^TiT;  cosr= -;^^>andcotrv3  =  7^^. 

If  771,  that  is  the  inscribed  rhombohedron,  is  known,  one  measurement 
will  give  the  value  of  n.  Z'  =  basal  edge  of  the  inscribed  rhombohedron 
(care  must  be  taken  to  note  whether  ^  is  obtuse  or  acute). 

(c?)  Given  X.  sin  ^  =  2  cos  \X  cos  \Z. 

tan(<^-iZ')cotiZ'  =  ti. 
(«)  Given  Y,  sin  ^  =  2  cos  JJ^cos  \Z'. 

tan  (i/j+iZO  cot  iZ  =  Tk 

(/  )  Given  Z.  tan  iZ,  cot  \Z  =  n. 

2?t 
If  n  is  known.     From  X,  we  have  sin  JZ  =  — -  cos  \X  ;    then,  as 

under  (a).    From  y,  sin  iZ  =  -z!L  cos  iZ",  and  then  as  above.    From  Z, 

71—1 

cos  f  '  is  obtained  as  under  (a),  and  then  hoc. 


rV.  Obthobhombio  System. 

Of  the  tliree  rectangular  axes  in  the  Orthorhombic  system,  one  is  always 
taken  equal  to  unity,  in  this  work  the  shortest  {d).  This  leaves  two 
unknown  quantities  to  be  determined  for  each  species,  namely,  the  lengths 
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of  the  axes  i  and  ?,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  unit  axis  dy  and  for  this 
end  two  independent  measurements  are  required.  The  simpler  cases  are 
con6idei*ed  here. 

CaloiUation  of  the  Zenffths  of  the  Axes. 

Let   a  =  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Z  to  the  axis  d  (f .  253). 
ff  =  the  inclination  of  the  edge  X  to  the  axis  d. 
y  =  the  inclination  of  the  edge  Y  to  the  axis  b. 

From  the  plane  triangle  formed  by  each  edge  and  the  axes  adjacent 
(f .  253, 254)  tne  following  relations  are  deduced,  when  dS  =  1 : 


(1)  Given  a  and  )8, 

(2)  Given  a  and  7, 

(3)  Given  /3  and  7, 


tan  13  =  c  and  tan  a  =  2. 
tan  a  =  2,  and  2  tan  7  =  4 
tan  )8  =  4  and  i  cot  7  =  b. 


The  angles  a,  /3,  7  are  often  given  direct  by  measurement;  for,  obviously 
(f.  254,  255), 

a  =z  the  semi-prismatic  angle  /A /(over  i-i). 

0  =  the  semi-basal  angle  of  1-5  A  1-i. 

7  =  the  semi-basal  angle  of  1-iA  1-f. 

Also  /A  i-t  =  a  -h  90°  ;  1-5  A  i-t  =  )8  +  90^  ;  15  A  (9  =  180^— )8,  etc. 

From  the  octahedron  (f.  253),  the  angles  a,  fi,  7  are  calculated  immedi- 
ately by  the  following  formulas,  and  from  tliem  tlie  length  of  the  axes  aa 
above. 

(a)  Given  X  and  Z  (spherical  triangle  I,  f .  253), 


cos  i  JT  r% 

cosa  =  — ; — ?=  ;  cos)8 


cos  jZ 

sin  J-Z* 


sin  iZ 

(J)  Given  J^and  Z  (spherical  triangle  II,  f .  253), 

cos  J  jT.  „_,  cos  iZ 

sm  a  =      .    ?^  ;  cos  7  =    .     'w, 
sm  iZ  sm  ix 

(c)  Given  Xand  J^  (spherical  triangle  III,  f.  253), 

cos  iX 


n        cos  i  y 
sm  fi  =     .    ;^;  sm  7 


sm^T 
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If  any  one  of  the  angles  a,  ^,  or  7  is  given,  as  from  the  measurement  of 
aprism  or  dome,  and  also  any  one  of  the  angles  of  the  octahedral  edges  X, 
X ,  or  Z,  a  second  of  the  former  angles  may  be  calculated,  and  from  the 
two  the  axes  are  obtained  as  before.  The  formulas,  derived  from  the 
same  spherical  triangles,  are  as  follows  : 

(1)  Given  Xand  a,        sin  )8  =  cot  iXtan  a. 

X  and  )8,        tan  a  =  tan  \X  sin  ^. 
X  and  7,        cos  )3  =  cot  \X  cot  7. 

(2)  Given  l^and  a,        sin  7  =  cot  ^T"  cot  a. 

Y  and  )3,        cos  7  =  cot  \  Y  cot  )3. 
yand  7,        cot  a  =  tan  \T  sin  7. 

(3)  Given   Z  and  a,        tan  7  =  tan  iZ  eo&a. 

Z  and  )9,        cos  a  =  cot  i  Z  tan  7. 
Z  and  7,        sin  a  =  cot  ^Z  tan^S. 


Calculation  of  the  vdhies  of  m  and  n. 

The  above  formulas  cover  all  the  ordinary  cases,  the  only  change  that  is 
required  in  them  is  to  write  for  (?,  J,  a,  in  equations  (IV  (2),  (3),  above,  c',  J',  a\ 
the  lengths  of  the  axes  for  the  given  form,  noting  tliat  </  =  mc,  and  so  on. 

1.  PrismSj  i-h  or  i-7l.  As  remarked,  the  semi-prismatic  angle  (over  i-l) 
is  the  angle  a  (f.  254^,  and  tan  a  =  Tii.     If  the  calculated  value  of  n  is 

greater  tnan  unity,  tne  form  is  written  coe  :nb  :  a  {i-ii) ;  if  less  than  unity, 
le  form  is  written  ooo  :  b:  na  (i-^),  b  being  the  unit    axis.    Thus  i-} 
{<x)C  :  ib:  a)  becomes  i-2  (00  <? :  J  :  2a). 

2.  l)oines^  vv-l  and  771-i. — ^No  further  explanation  is  needed  (f .  255) ;  here 
tan  /9  =  mCj  or  b  tan  7  =  mc, 

3.  Octahedrons,  m. — Here  the  angle  a  is  always  known  (it  being  the 
same  as  for  the  unit-octahedron  where  tan  a  =  5),  and  hence  a  siuG^le  meas- 
ured angle,  X^  Yj  or  Z  will  give  the  values  of  either  fi  or  7  for  the  given 
form,  and  tan  /9  =  mCy  b  tan  7  =  mc. 

4.  Forms  m-?!  or  m-^l. — The  measurement  of  the  angles  X,  Y,  Z  will 
give  the  values  of  o,  /9,  and  7  belonging  to  the  given  form,  and  tan  ^  =  mc, 
tan  a  =  nbj  etc. 

Here,  as  in  the  prisms,  if  n  is  less  than  unity,  when  the  axis  d  is  the  unit, 
the  symbol  is  transposed,  and  the  axis  b  made  the  unit,  tlms  2c:  ib  :  a  (2-}) 
becomes  Ac:  b  :2a  (4r2). 

If  the  angle  between  the  form  m-n  (or  m-A)  and  either  of  the  pinacoids 
can  be  measured,  the  method  of  calculation  is  essentially  the  same  (Com- 
pare f .  248) ;  for 

m-n  A  O  (base)  =  supplement  of  the  angle  iZ; 

mru  A  iri  (macropinacoid^  =  supplement  of  the  angle  i  Y ;  and 

m-n  A  iri  (brachypinacoia)  =  supplement  of  the  angle  iX. 

The  method  of  calculation  of  planes  in  a  rectangular  zone  by  means  of 
the  tangents  of  their  supplement  basal  angles  iinds  a  wide  ap])lication  in 
this  system.     It  applies  not  only  to  the  main  zones  O  to  irl  (maerodomes), 
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0  to  i-l  (brachydomes),  t-t  to  i-l  fvertical  prisms),  and  I  \o  0  (unit  octahe- 
drons), but  also  to  any  z^ne  of  octahedrons  m-^l  (or  m-^)  between  O  and  i  h 
(or  i-^),  and  any  transverse  zone  from  ir%  to  r/i-i,  and  i-i  to  7?i4. 


V,  MoNOCLiNio  System. 

In  the  Monoclinic  system  the  number 
of  unknown  quantities  is  three,  viz.,  the 
lengths  of  the  axes  c  and  &,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  unit  clinodiagonal  axis  a,  and 
the  oblique  angle  fi  (also  called  C),  between 
the  basal  and  vertical  diametral  sections, 
that  is,  between  the  axes  c  and  a.  Three 
independent  measurements  are  needed  to 
determine  these  crystallographic  elements. 

The  angle  /8  is  obtuse  m  tne  upper  front 
quadrants,  and  acute  in  the  lower  front 
quadrants;  the  planes  in  the  fii-st mentioned 
quadrants  are  distinguished  from  those  be- 
low by  the  minus  sign.  The  unit  octahe- 
dron is  made  up  of  two  hemi-octahedrona 
(—1  and  4-1),  as  shown  in  f.  256. 

Calculation  of  the  Lengths  of  the  Axes^ 
and  the  A7igle8  of  obliquity. 
Eepresent  (see  f.  256)  the  inclination  of  the 

Edge  X  on  the  axis  chj  fi.    Xon  d  by  v,     Y  on  c  by  p. 
X'      "       "    ^  " /.    Xoxid\>^v\   Zon«bycr. 

For  the  relation  of  the  axes  in  terms  of  these,  angles  we  have : 
(1)  In  the  oblique-angled  plane  triangle,  in  the  clinodiagonal  section 

sin  V 


a  :  0  =  sm  /A  :  sm  y,  or,  o  = 


when  a  =  1. 


tan  /A : 


tan  i/  = 


a  sin  /9 

(?sin)3 
c^  —  c  cos  /3* 


sm  {ji  —  /A  ) 


Bin  ft 


tan  ft'  = 


tan  y' : 


tan/3  = 


a  sin  P 
c+a  cos)8' 

c  sin  )8 
a  +  c  cos)3 

2  sin  V  sin  i/ 


sin  (i;  —  v) 

Further,  /i  -f-  i;  -f  )3  =  180^  /*'  4- 1^'=  fi. 

(2)  In  the  right-angled  triangle  of  the  orthodiagonal  section,  J  cot  p  =  i 
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(3)  In  the  basal  section,  d  tan  a  =  b. 

The  above  formulas  serve  to  determine  the  lengths  of  the  axes,  and  the 
angle  of  obliquity,  or,  if  these  are  known,  to  determine  the  values  c«f  m  and 
n  by  substituting  mc  for  (?,  etc. 

The  angles  /*,  v,  p,  <r,  etc.,  must,  in  general,  be  determined  by  calculation 
f  rona  measured  angles. 

Let  the  inclination  of  a  plane  in  the  positive  quadrant  on  the  clinodi- 
agonal  section  be  denoted  by  -2";  that  on  the  orthodiagonal  section  by  JT; 
that  on  the  basal  section  by  Z.  Let  also  the  corresponding  inclinations  of 
a  plane  in  the  negative  quadrants  be  indicated  by  X',  Y\  Z\  respectively 
(see  f .  256). 

It  is  to  be  noted,  when  the  pinacoids  are  present,  that 

+  1aO=180°-.Z;     +  lAi^  =  180°-r;    +  1  Ai4  =  180°-X; 
—  1 A  O  =  180°-  Z\   -  1  Ai-i  =  180°-  T'\  -  1 A  i-\  =  ISO^-X'. 

The  same  is  true  for  the  corresponding  angles  of  the  general  form 
±  rn-n^  or  ra-h. 
Also,  when  ±  1  (f.  256)  alone  are  present  (or  m-ix)  note  that 

+  1A  +  1  =  2X;  -1A-1  =  2X;    +  1 A-1  (orthodiag.):^  r+ r' j 

(basal)=Z+Z'. 

Any  three  of  these  angles  will  serve  to  give  for  the  unit  form  (±  1)  the 
length  and  obliquity  of  the  axes,  or,  when  these  are  known,  two  of  these 
angles  are  sufficient  to  deduce  the  values  of  m  and  n  for  any  unknown 
form. 

In  the  first  case,  as  one  of  the  three  measured  angles  must  be  either 
Y-^r  Y'  or  Z  +  Z',  the  formulas  given  above  do  not  immediately  apply. 

For  example,  if  JT,  X'  and  Y+  Y  are  given.  Placing  a  spherical 
triangle,  abc^  in  f.  ^56,  with  its  vertices  on  the  edges  X^  JT,  and  Y^ 
in  this  the  three  angles  will  equal  X^  X'  and  Y-\-  Y  respectively ;  here 
the  side,  ac,  opposite  the  acngle  (1^+  Y^S  is  calculated,  which  gives  the  value 
of  /A  +  /*',  also  the  side,  hc^  opposite  X' ;  then,  again,  in  the  right-angled 
spherical  triangle,  where  ho  and  X  are  known,  /^  is  obtained,  thus  yJ  is 
known  and  also  /5.  The  lengths  of  the  axes  follow  from  the  formulas 
given  above. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  cases  which  may  occur: 

(a)  Given  O,  and  iri.     OM-i  (front)  =  180°-  /3,  behind  =  p. 

(J)  Given  O,  -  l-i,and  +  1-i.    (9a-  l-i=  180°-  i;';  (9  A  +  1-i  =  180** 

—  V.     By   the  formula  ffiven  above,  tan  B  =  -; — 7 tt-,  also,  a  =  180*" 

J  °  '  sm  (1/  —  1/ )  '         '  '^ 

—  (/S+v).     Thus  )8,  /A,  and  v  are  known,  and  from  them  the  relation  of  the 
axes  d  and  c  is  deduced. 

{c)  Given  U,  -  14  and  +  l-L  i-i  A  -  1-i  =  180°-  fi\i4A  +  14  =  180^ 

—  li.    As  before,  tan  /3  =  ^  ^'"/ ^'"^  ,^',  and  v  =  180°-  (/9  +  fi). 
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(d)  Given  the  prism  /  and  O  (f.  257).  In  the  spherical  tiiangle  ABC, 
C  =  90°  (inclination  of  base  on  clinodiagonal  section),  B  z=lO  Nl^  J.  = 
J(/A  /).  Hence,  the  sides  VA  and  GB  are  calculated  ;  CA  ==  y8  (or,  as 
in  this  case,  180°—  p)  ;  CB  =  <r,  which  gives  the  ratio 
of  the  lateral  axes,  d  and  b. 

(e)  Given  l-l  and  O  (or  iA).     (9a14  =  90°+  p,  and 
i-i  A  1-i  =  180°-  p ;  also,  14  A 14  (over  0)=  2p. 

(/)  Given  +  1  and  —  1,  form  as  in  f.  256.  The 
angles  between  the  planes  +  1  and  —  1  and  the  diame- 
tral sections  are  indicated  by  the  letters  -Zi  Y,  etc.,  as 
before  explained  (p.  77).  The  relations  between  these 
angles  and  the  angles  /*,  p,  p,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing formulas,  deduced  by  means  of  spherical  triangles : 


cos  T  ,      cos  y 

cos  /A  =  -: — =p.,      cos  p;  =  -; — ^, , 
sm  X^  ^       sm  X  ' 


cos  p 


cos  X 


suTT'' 


cos  1/  = 


also, 


cos  Z 
sin  X' 

tancr 


cos  y'  = 


cosZ^ 
sin  X' 


cos  a  = 


t»nX= 


smi^ 


tan  p 
sin  /Mr' 


tan  Jr= 


cos  X  __  COS  X^ 

snTZ  ■"  sinZ'* 

tan  <7  _  tan  p 
sin  v'  ~  sin  p/' 


f«„  Tr_tft^  /*         ^       _-,     tan  /a'      ^       _      tan  y  _,      tan  i/ 

**°-*^     I?;r7'       tanr'=-^-^,     tanZ=-.  — ,    tan  Z' = . 

Bm  p  sm  p  sm  a  sm  <r 


258 


{g)  Given  the  prism  / 
/a/,  — 1a/,-1a-1  1 


and 


—  I  (or  +  1).  The  angles 
are  measured.  In  the  spherical 
triangle  ABD  (f.  258),  the  angle  A  =  i(/A  I),  B  = — 
1  A  i;  i?  =  i(—  1  A  —1)  =  X,  from  which  the  sides  AD 
=  v'  -h  (180°  -  /8)  and  J.i?  are  calculated.  Then  in  the 
second  triangle,  ABC,  C=  90°,  AB  is  known,  also  A; 
I  ence,  CB  =  o-and  CJ.  =  180°  —  13  are  calculated.  Thus 
v'  and  /a'  and  fi  become  known,  and  the  relation  of  ^  to 
i ;  also  from  <r  follows  the  ratio  of  rf  to  J. 


Calcvlation  of  the  values  of  m  and  n. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  methods  of  calculation  are  the  same 
as  those  already  given.  In  each  case  the  values  of  /*,  v,  p,  <r  are  to  be 
obtained,  and  tnose  introduced  into  the  axial  equations  (1,  2,  3)  given 
above  give  the  values  of  mc,  ni,  etc.,  from  which  m  and  n  are  derived. 
When  m  the  general  form  m-n  {mc  inh  \  a)  n  is  found  to  be  less  than 
unity,  then  h  is  made  the  unit  axis  and  the  form  is  written  7/i-A  {mc : 
h  :  no),  thus  2c:  ib  :  a  becomes  4:c:  b  :2a  (4-S),  the  same  is  true  for  i-n 
and  Vh. 

1.  Hemi-octahedrons,  ±  m-zi. — Two  measurements  are  needed,  giving 
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two  of  the  angles  X,  7",  Z,  etc.,  from  which  are  derived  /a  (or  i^),  p  (or  a), 
and  from  tlie  proper  formulas  m  and  n. 

The  following  hemi-octahedrons  require  one  measurement  only :  ±  ^, 
±  mr^in^  ±  mrikj  ±  1-n,  ±  1-h.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  in  regard  to 
them  that  the  forms  ±  m  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  lateral  axes  as  ±  1, 
that  Is,  the  same  value  of  cr. 

Forms  ±  l-n,  and  ±  m-m,  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  axes  c  and  d  as  the 
miit  form  ±  1,  that  is,  the  same  values  of  fi,  v  (ji\  v'). 

Forms  ±  m-m,  ±  1-A,  have  the  same  ratio  of  the  axes  6  and  b  with 
±  1,  that  is,  the  same  value  of  p. 

2.  Form  i^  (or  i-AV — If,  as  before,  X,  T"  represent  the  inclinations  of 
the  given  prism  on  tne  clinodiagonal  and  orthodiagonal  sections  respect- 
ively, it  is  to  be  noted  that : 

X  +  r  =  90^ 

Similarly  to  f .  257,  we  obtain,  in  general,  for  any  form,  i-n, 

sin  fl  tan  X        ,  ^      .  .  h  cot  X 


n ' 


-^ :  and  for  i-ft.  n  =  — -, — 5-. 

6  '  '  sm)8 


Since  i-iAi-1  =  90°,  the  tangent  law  can  be  applied  in  this  zone  advan- 
tageously. If  X\  Y^  are  the  corresponding  angles  for  the  unit  prism  /, 
then  for  i-n, 

tan  X       tan  r^  ,    -       •  ,  tan  X*     tan  T 

'*=torF=ti:s-F'    *^*  *^"'^'''=tsr2-=teirT^- 

3.  Forms  ±  m-i,  hemi-orthodomes. — For  each  form  the  corresponding 

values  of  /*,  v  (ji\  v')  are  to  be  obtained  by  measurement  or  else  calculated, 

and  from  them  the  value  of  mo  obtained  from  the  formulas  (1),  mc  = 

sin  V    ^ 
—, — ,  etc. 
sm/i 

4L  Forms  m-l,  clinodomes. — Similarly  as  with  the  prisms,  when  Xand 

Z  denote  the  angles  with  the  clinodiagonal  and  basal  sections, 

X+Z=90^ 

For  any  form  m4, 

JcotX 

m  =  — ; — 3, 

c  Bin  p' 

Or  by  the  tangent  law,  X^  being  the  corresponding  angle  for  14^ 

_  tanX^ 
tanX* 
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Tbiclinio  Systebl 

The  triclinic  system  is  characterized  by  its  entire  want  of  symmetry, 
The  inclinations  of  all  the  diametral  planes,  and  hence,  the  inclination  of 
the  axes,  are  oblique  to  one  another.  There  are,  then,  five  unknown  quan- 
tities to  be  determined  in  each  case^  viz.,  the  three  angles  of  obliquity  of 
the  axes,  and  the  lengths  of  the  axes  h  and  <?,  &  being  made  =  1. 

The  axes  are  lettered  as  in  the  orthoi-hombic  system :  c  =  the  vertical 
axis,  b  =  the  macrodiagonal  axis,  and  a  =  the  brachydiagonal  axis. 

Let  (f .  259)  a  =  angle  between  the  axes  c  and  b ; 
y8  =  angle  between  the  axes  c  and  d ; 
fy  =  angle  between  the  axes  b  and  a. 
Also,  let  A  =  angle  of  inclination  of  the  diame- 
tral planes  meeting  in  the  axis  d;  Ji  =^  angle  of 
inclination  for  those  intersecting  in  the  axis  i,  and 
C  =  the  angle  of  those  meeting  in  c. 

The  macrodiagonal  {m-Tl)  and  brachydiagonal 
(m-n)  planes  are  indicated  as  in  the  orthorhombic 
system,  also  the  planes  opposite  the  acute  angle 
(JS)  are  called  4-,  and  those  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding obtuse  angle  —  ;  furthermore,  the  planes 
in  front,  to  the  right  (and  behind,  to  the  left)  are  distinguished  by  an  accent, 
as  rrirn^ 

In  the  fundamental  octahedron  formed  by  four  sets  of  planes,  these  are, 
taken  in  the  usual  order  (f.  227),  —  1',  —  1,  +1',  +  1,  and  below,  +  1' 

+  i,-r,-i. 

In  the  determination  of  any  individual  crystal  belonging  to  this  sj'stem, 
the  axial  directions  as  well  as  unit  values  have  to  be  assumed  arbitrarily; 
in  many  cases  {e,ff,y  axinite)  the  custom  of  different  authors  has  varied 
much.  Two  points  are  to  be  considered  in  making  the  choice  :  1,  the  cor- 
respondence in  form  with  related  species,  even  if  these  be  not  triclinic,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  feldspar  family  ;  and  2,  the  ease  of  calculation,  which 
is  much  facilitated  if,  or  the  planes  chosen  as  fundamental,  the  pinacoids 
are  all,  or  at  least  in  part,  present. 

In  general,  the  methods  of  calculation  are  not  simple.  Some  of  the 
most  important  relations  are  given  here  (from  NaumannV  In  actual 
practice,  problems  which  arise  may  be  solved  by  some  of  tne  following 
formulas,  or  by  means  of  a  series  of  appropriate  spherical  triangles,  usea 
as  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  by  which,  from  the  measured  angles,  the 
required  elements  of  the  forms  may  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  angles  already  defined,  let,  as  follows  (f .  259), 

X=  inclination  of  a  plane  on  the  brachydiagonal  section  ; 
Y=  "  '^  "      macrodiagonal         " 

Z=  "  «  "      basal  " 

Let  the  inclination  of  the  edge, 

Xon  c  =  fij  JTon  ^  =  /t),  Z  on  d  -.=  a-^ 

^  on  d  =  V,  y  on  i  =  7r,  Z  on  2  =  t, 
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When  the  three  pinacoids  are  present,  tlie  angles  Aj  By  C  are  given  by 
<neasnrement.  These  angles  are  connected  with  the  axial  angles  by  the 
following  equations : 

cos  J.  +  cos  jff  COB  <7  a      cos  ^  +  cos  C  cos  J. 

cos  a  = : — jT—, — jz ;     cos  )9  = ; — yt—. — ^j ; 

sin  B  sin  u        '  sm  6'^  ain  ^         ' 

cos  (7  +  cos  J.  cos  jff 

cos  7  = ; — -T--. — 5 ; 

'  sin  J.  sm  jS         ' 

also, 

sin  a  :  sin  )9  :  sin  7  =  sin  Ai?m  B  i  sin  O. 

The  relations  between  the  angles  a,  /3, 7,  and  the  angles  ft,  v^  etc.,  are  as 
follows : 

2  sin  p  sin  p'       2  sin  tt  sin  tt' 

tan  a  =     .     .^ ^  =  -. — 7 ?r-. 

sm  (p  —  p  )         sm  (tt  —  ir') 

^      2  sin  a  sin  u'       2  sin  i^  sin  1/ 

tan  )8  =     .     .^ 7^  =  -: — 7 77-. 

sm  (/i  —  /a')         sm  {p  —  v') 


Also, 


2  sin  T  sin  t'       2  sin  cr  sin  <r' 

tan    7  =  — ; 7 TT-  =   — ; 7 TT-  . 

'        sm  (t  —  T  )  sm  (cr  —  o- ) 

a  +  7r  +  p  =  y9  +  /*  +  i/  =  7  +  cr  +  T  =  180^ 


The  relations  between  ^,  Y^  Z,  and  -4.,  jB,  (7,  and  ft,  y,  etc.,  are  given 
by  the  following  formulas,  in  which  the  sum  and  diflFerence  of  X  and  jT, 
etc.,  are  calculated,  and  from  them  the  angles  X,  T^  etc.,  themselves  are 
obtained : 

tan  4(X+r)  =  cot  4^.  £2?L|^^. 
^  ^  "*        cos  i(p  +  ft) 


cos  j^q-  —  y) 
'  cos  i(cr  +  v)* 


tan  i(X-  T)  =  cot  i^ .  ""^7^?. 
^"^  '  sm  i(p  -h  ft) 

tan  i(X+  Z)  =  cot  JJ. . 

tan  i(X-  Z)  =  cot  U  •  "!^^^-'^), 

tan  i(r  +  Z)  =  cot  i^ .  ?^^|^^. 
'^^  '^  cosi(T  +  7r) 

tan  i(r-  Z)  =  cot  i5 .  "°^^7^) 
^  '  sin  i(T  +  ^) 
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cos  I^+  COS  Xcos  C 

COB  a  =   : -^^—. TV ,      COB  V 

'^  Bin  X  Bin  G        ' 

cos  X+  COB  i^cos  0 
COB  p  ==  ; ^^^-i 79 ,      COB  TT 

^  Bin  jT  Bin  C/ 

cos  X  +  cos  Z  COB  J. 

COB  <r  =  ; Tj—, T ^        COS    T  =  ; 7,—, — -^ 

Bin  Z  Bin  A  Bin  Z  sin  ^ 

Further,  sin  X :  sin  7  =  sin  /t) :  sin  /a. 

sin  y :  sin  Z  =  sin  t  :  sin  tt. 
Bin  Z :  sin  X  =  sin  1/ :  sin  a. 

The  following  equations  give  the  relations  of  the  angles  /a,  v,  />,  etc.,  to 
the  axcB  and  axial  angles : 

a  sin  fl  ^  c  sin  8 

tan  tt  = ^-—s ;    tan  i/  = ^-—5. 

'^      (5  —  a  cos  )8  a  —  {?  cos  )8 


0  Bin  a 

.                  (5  sm  a 

tuti  TV  ~~~  ... 

''      c  —  6  cos  a ' 

^  —  c  cos  a 

«  sin  7 

tan  T  =  T —  ; 

0  —  a  cos  7 ' 

.                 J  Bin  7 

tan  cr  = j — '- — . 

a  —  i  COB  7 

Also,  Bin  T  :  sin  cr  =  d[ :  ?, 

sin  p  :  sin  TT  =  b  :  <5, 
sin  1; :  sin  ft  =  0  :  d. 
For  any  form  rrirny 

m-/»Ai4  =  180*—  T;  m-nAi-«  =  180"*— X;  ??i-n  A  <?  =  180*^— Z. 

For  a  vertical  hemiprism,  X+  T+  <7=  180°, 

^  :  2  =  sin  7 .  sin  a  :  sin  X :  sin  /3. 

For  a  macrodiagonal  hemidome,  Y+Z  +  B  =  180°, 

d:  c=sm  T^.  sin  a  :  sin  Z .  sin  7. 

For  a  brachy diagonal  hemidome,  X+Z+ J.  =  180% 

^  :  0  =  sin  X  sin  )9  :  sin  Z  sin  7. 

By  writing  mc  for  c,  nJ  for  J,  etc.,  these  formulas  will  answer  also  for 
the  determination  of  m  and  n.  It  is  supposed  in  the  above  that  the 
measured  edge  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  given  hemiprism,  etc.;  when 
tills  is  not  the  case  the  relations  are  a  little  less  simple. 
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Measurement  of  the  Angles  of  Crystals. 

The  angles  of  crystals  are  measured  by  means  of  instruments  which  aie 
called  goniometers. 

The  simplest  form  of  these  instruments  is  the  hand-goniometer,  repre 
sen  ted  in  f.  260.     It  consists  of  an  arc,  graduated  to  halt  degrees,  or  finer, 

260 


and  two  movable  arms.  In  the  instrument  figured,  one  of  the  arms,  at/, 
has  the  motion  forward  and  backward  by  means  of  slits  gh^  ik ;  the  other 
arm,  cd^  has  also  a  similar  slit,  and  in  addition  it  turns  around  the  centre  of 
the  arc  as  an  axis.  The  planes  whose  inclination  is  to  be  measured  are 
applied  between  the  arms  ao^  co^  and  the  latter  adiusted  so  that  they  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  planes  are  in  close  contact.  This  adjustment  must  be 
made  with  care,  and  when  the  instrument  is  held  up  to  the  light  none  must 
pass  through  between  the  arm  and  the  plane.  The  number  of  degrees  read 
off  on  the  arc  between  k  and  the^left  edge  of  d  (this  edge  being  in  the  line 
of  the  centre,  <?,  of  tlie  arc)  is  the  angle  required.  The  motion  to  and  fro  by 
means  of  the  slits  is  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  measuring  small  or 
imbedded  crystals.  In  a  much  better  form  of  the  instrument  the  arms  are 
wholly  separated  from  the  arc  ;  and  the  arc  is  a  delicately  graduated  circle 
to  which  the  arms  are  adjusted  after  the  measurement. 

The  hand-goniometer  is  useful  in  the  case  of  large  crystals,  and  those 
whose  faces  are  not  well  polished  ;  the  measurements  with  it,  liowever,  are 
seldom  within  a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  finest  specimens 
of  crystals,  where  the  planes  are  smooth  and  lustrous,  results  rar  more 
accurate  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  different  instrument,  called  the 
reflecting  goniometer. 

Reflecting  Goniometer. — This  instrument  was  devised  by  Wollaston,  in 
1809,  but  it  has  been  much  improved  in  its  various  parts  since  his  time, 
especially  by  Mitscherlich.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  constructed  may 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  figure  (f.  261),  which  repre 
ients  a  crystal,  whose  angle,  aJ>c,  is  required. 

The  eye  at  P,  looking  at  the  face  of  the  crystal,  5c,  observes  a  reflected 
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image  ol  m,  in  the  direction  of  Pn.     The  crystal  may  now  be  so  changed  in 

its  position,  that  the  same  image  is  seen  reflected  by 

261  the  next  face   and  in  the   same  direction,   Pn,     To 

d/         ^    effect  this,  the  crystal  must    be   turned  around,  until 

ahd  has  the  present  direction  of  he.    The  an^le  dbc^ 

measures,  therefore,  the  number  of   degrees   tlirough 

which  the  crystal  must  be  turned.     But  dbc^  subtracted 

*^1  ■.-./.../  from   180°,  equals  the  rec^uired  angle  of  the  crystal, 

cfhc.     The  crystal  is,  therefore,  passed  in  its  revohition 

through  an  angle  which  is  the  supplement  of  the  required  angle.     This 


Angle  evidently  may  be  measured  by  attaching  the  crystal  to  a  graduated 
circle,  which  should  turn  with  the  crystal. 
The  accompanying  cut  (f.  262)  represents  a  reflecting  goniometer  made 
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by  Oertling,  in  Berlin.  It  will  suffiee  to  make  clear  the  general  character 
of  the  iuBtriiment,  as  well  as  to  exhibit  some  of  the  retinements  added  for 
tlie  sake  of  greater  exactness. 

The  circle,  C^  is  gi-adnated,  in  this  case,  to  twenty  minutes,  and  by  means 
of  the  vernier  at  v  the  readings  may  be  made  to  minutes  and  half  min- 
utes. The  crystal  is  attached  by  means  of  wax  to  the  little  plate  at  k ; 
this  may  be  removed  for  convenience,  but  in  its  final  position  it  is.  jis  liere, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  This  axis  is  moved  by 
means  of  the  wheel,  n ;  the  graduated  circle  is  moved  by  the  wheel,  m. 
These  motions  are  so  ari-anged  that  the  motion  of  n  is  independent,  its  axis 
being  within  the  other,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  revolution  of  ni  moves 
both  the  circle  and  the  axis  to  which  the  crystal  is  attached.  This  ar- 
rangement is  essential  for  convenience  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  as 
willbe  seen  in  the  coui-se  of  the  following  explanation. 

The  screws,  c,  rf,  are  for  the  adjustment  or  the  crystal,  and  tlie  slides, 
a,  ft,  serve  to  centre  it. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  briefly  as  follows  :  The  crystal  is  attaclied 
by  means  of  suitable  wax  at  ^,  and  adjusted  so  that  the  diiection  v,i  the 
combination-edge  of  the  two  planes  to  be  n^easured  coincides  with  the  axis 
of  the  instrument ;  the  wheel,  n,  is  turned  until  an  object  {e,g.^  a  window- 
bar)  reflected  in  one  plane  is  seen  to  coincide  with  another  object  not 
reflected  {e,g,y  a  chalk  line  on  the  floor),  the  position  of  the  graduated  circle 
is  observed,  and  then  both  crystal  and  circle  revolved  together  by  means 
of  the  wheel,  m,  till  the  same  reflected  object  now  seen  in  the  second  plane 
again  coincides  with  the  fixed  object  (that  is,  the  chalk  line) ;  the  an^lc 
through  which  the  circle  has  been  moved,  as  read  off  by  means  of  tlie 
vernier,  is  the  supplement  angle  between  the  two  planes. 

In  order  to  secui-e  accuracy,  several  conditions  must  be  fulfilled,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

1.  The  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  must  remain  perfectly 
Btationaiy. 

2.  The  object  reflected  and  that  with  which  it  is  brought  in  coincidence, 
should  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  instrument,  and  this  distance 
should  not  be  too  small. 

3.  The  crystal  must  be  accurately  adjusted ;  this  is  so  when  the  line 
seen  reflected  in  the  case  of  each  plane  and  that  seen  directly  with  which 
it  is  in  coincidence  ai*e  horizontal  and  parallel.  It  can  be  true  only  wlien 
the  intersection  edge  of  the  two  planes  measured  is  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  mstrument,  and  pei-pendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle. 

4.  The  crystal  must  be  centered  as  nearly  as  possible,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  same  intersection -edge  must  coincide  with  a  line  drawn  through  the  re- 
volving axis.  This  condition  will  be  seen  to  be  distinct  from  the  prec^ed- 
ing,  which  required  only  that  the  two  directions  should  be  the  same.  The 
error  arising  when  this  condition  is  not  satisfied  diminishes  as  the  object 
reflected  is  removed  farther  from  the  instrument,  and  becomes  zero  if  the 
object  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 

The  first  and  second  conditions  are  both  satisfactorily  fulfilled  by 
the  use  of  a  telescope,  as  ^,  f.  262,  with  slight  magnifying  power.  This 
is  arranged  for  parallel  light,  and  provided  with  spider  lines  in  its 
focus.      it  admits  also  of  some  adjustments,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  but 
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when  used  it  must  be  directed  exactly  toward  the  axis  of  the  goniouieter. 
This  telescope  has  also  a*  little  magnifying  glass  {g,  f.  262)  attached  to  it, 
which  allows  of  the  crystal  itself  being  seen  when  mounted  at  k.  This 
latter  is  used  for  the  first  adjustments  of  both  planes,  and  then  slipped 
aside,  when  some  distant  object  which  has  been  selected  must  be  seen 
in  the  field  of  the  telescope  as  reflected,  first  by  the  one  plane  and 
then  by  the  other  as  the  wheel  n  is  revolved.  When  the  final  aajustments 
have  been  made  so  that  in  each  case  the  object  coincides  with  the  centre  of 
the  spider-cross  of  the  telescope,  and  when  further  the  edge  to  be  measured 
has  been  centered,  the  crystal  is  ready  for  measurement. 

This  telescope,  obviously,  can  be  used  only  when  the  plane  is  smooth  and 
larffe  enough  to  give  distinct  and  brilliant  reflections.  In  many  cases 
sumcient  accuracy  is  obtained  without  it  by  the  use  of  a  window-bar  and 
a  white  chalk  line  on  the  floor  below  for  the  two  objects  ;  the  instrument  in 
this  case  is  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  with  its  axis  parallel  to 
the  window ;  the  eye  is  brought  very  close  to  the  crystal  and  held  motionless 
during  the  measurement. 

The  best  instruments  are  provided  with  two  telescopes.  The  second 
stands  opposite  the  telescope,  t  (see  figure),  the  centres  of  both  telescopes 
being  in  the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument. 
This  second  telescope  has  also  a  hair  cross  in  the  focus,  and  this,  when 
illuminated  by  a  brilliant  gas  burner  (the  rest  of  the  instrument  being 
protected  from  the  lic^ht  by  a  screen)  will  be  reflected  in  the  successive 
races  of  the  crystal.  The  i-eflected  cross  is  brought  in  coincidence  with  the 
cross  in  the  fli-st  telescope,  firet  for  one  and  then  for  the  other  plane.  As 
the  lines  are  delicate,  and  as  exact  coincidence  can  take  place  only 
after  perfect  adjustment,  it  is  evident  that  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is 
possible. 

Still  more  than  before,  however,  are  well-polished  crystals  required,  so 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  use  of  the  ordinary  double  telescopes  is 
impossible.  V ery  often,  however,  the  second  telescope  may  be  advantAgB- 
ously  replaced  by  another  having  an  adjustable  slit  in  its  focus,  as  proposed 
by  Websky,  allowing  of  being  made  as  narrow  as  is  convenient;  or,  as  sug- 
gested by  Schrauf,  the  spider-lines  of  the  second  telescope  may  be  re- 
placed by  a  piece  of  tin-foil,  in  which  two  fine  cross  lines  have  been  cut; 
these  are  illuminated  by  a  gas-bnrner.  Bv  these  methods  the  reflected 
object  is  a  bright  line  or  cross,  instead  of  the  dark  spider-lines,  and  it  is 
visible  in  the  first  telescope  even  when  the  planes  are  extremely  minute, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  somewhat  rough  and  uneven  ;  the  image  is  naturally 
not  perfectly  distinct,  but  sufiiciently  so  to  admit  of  good  measurements 
{e.g,^  within  two  or  three  minutes). 

Tlie  third  and  fourth  conditions  are  the  most  difficult  to  fulfil  absolutely. 
In  the  cheaper  instruments  the  contrivance  to  accomplish  the  end  often 
consists  of  a  jointed  arm  so  placed  as  to  have  two  independent  motions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  in  the  best  instruments  the  greatest  care  and 
attention  is  paid  to  this  point,  and  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances 
have  been  devised  to  overcome  the  various  practical  ditiiculties  arising. 

The  cut  (f.  262)  shows  ope  of  these  in  its  simpler  form.  The  crystal  ia 
approximately  adjusted  by  the  hand,  and  then  the  operation  completed  by 
means  of  the  screws  c  and  d.     These  give  two  motions  at  right  angles  tc 
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each  other,  and  the  arrangement  is  such  that  the  motions  are  made  on  the 
Burface  of  a  spherical  segment  of  which  the  crystal  itself  occupies  the 
centre,  so  that  it  is  not  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
by  the  motions  of  the  screws.  The  adjustment  having  been  accurately 
made,  the  edge  is  centered  by  means  of  two  sliding  carnages,  a,  5,  moving 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  here  they  are  moved  by  hand,  but  in  better 
instruments  by  tine  screws.  The  edge  must  be  first  centered  as  carefully  as 
practicable,  then  the  complete  adjustments  made,  and  finally  again  centered, 
as  before,  to  remove  the  excentricity  caused  by  the  movement  of  the  ad- 
justment screws.  The  successful  use  of  the  most  elaborate  instruments  is 
onlr  to  be  attained  after  much  patient  practice. 

Theoretical  discussions  of  the  various  errors  arising  in  measurements  and 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  them  have  been  ffiven  by  Kuppfer  (Preis- 
schrift  iiber  genaue  Messung  der  Winkel  an  Krystallen,  1825),  also  by 
Xaumann,  Grailich,  Schrauf,  and  others  (see  literature,  p.  iv). 

It  has  been  stated  that  when  the  two  planes  have  been  adjusted  in  the 
goniometer  so  that  their  combination-edge  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
instrument,  the  reflections  given  by  them  will  be  parallel.  It  is  evident 
f  i-om  tliis  that  any  other  planes  on  the  crystal  which  are  in  the  same  zone 
with  the  two  mentioned  planes  will  also  give,  as  the  circle  is  revolved, 
reflections  parallel  to  these.  This  means  gives  the  test  referred  to  on 
p.  53,  leading  on  the  one  hand  to  the  discovery  of  zones  not  indicated  by 
parallel  intei-sectious,  and  on  the  other  hand  showing,  in  regard  to  supposed 
zones,  whether  they  are  so  in  fact  or  not. 

The  de^ee  of  aocnracy  and  constancy  in  the  angles  of  crystals  as  they  are  g-iven  by  nature 
is  an  important  subject.  CrystaUography  as  a  science  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
forms  made  by  nature  are  perfectly  accurate,  and  whenever  exact  measurements  are  possible, 
supposing  the  crystals  to  have  been  free  from  disturbing  influences,  it  has  been  found  that 
this  assumption  is  warranted  by  the  facts;  in  other  words,  the  more  accurate  the  measure- 
ments the  more  closely  do  the  angles  obtained  agree  with  those  required  by  theory.  An 
example  may  illustrate  this : — On  a  ciystal  of  sphalerite  (zinc-blende),  from  the  Binnenthal, 
exact  measurements  were  made  by  Kokscharow  to  test  the  point  in  question.  He  found  for 
the  angle  of  the  tetrahedron  TO"*  31'  48',  required  70^  31'  44" ;  for  the  octahedral  angle 
109"  27  42",  required  lOQ**  28'  16'-  and  for  the  angle  between  the  tetrahedron  and  cube 
125"  15*  52*,  required  125°  15'  52\  The  crystallog^raphic  works  of  the  same  author,  as  well 
as  those  of  many  other  workers  in  the  same  field,  contain  many  illustrations  on  the  same 
subject.  At  the  same  time  variations  in  angle  do  occasionaUy  occur,  from  a  change  in 
chemical  composition,  and  from  various  disturbing  causes,  such  as  heat  and  pressure  (see 
further,  p.  107).  Further  than  this,  it  is  universally  true  that  exact  measurements  are  in 
comparatively  few  cases  possible.  Many  crystals  are  large  and  rough,  and  admit  of  only 
approximate  results  with  the  hand  goniometer;  others  have  faces  which  are  more  or  less 
polished,  but  which  give  uncertain  reflections.  This  is  due  in  some  cases  to  striations,  in 
others  to  the  fact  that  the  surfaces  are  curved  or  more  or  less  covered  with  markings  oz 
etchings,  like  those  common  on  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  a 
greater  or  less  discrepancy  between  the  measured  and  calculated  angles. 

The  importaDt  point  to  be  noted  always  is  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable*,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  probable  error.  The  true  result  to  be  accepted  is  always  to  be  obtained  by  the 
discussion  of  all  the  measurements  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  least  squares.  This 
method  involves  considerable  labor,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  arithmetical 
mean,  noting  what  degree  of  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  each  measurement.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  where  measurements  vary  largely  the  probable  error  in  the  mean  accepted  will  be  con- 
siderable ;  moreover  an  approximate  measurement  may  not  be  the  more  accurate  because  it 
happens  to  agree  closely  with  the  theoretical  angle. 

For  the  determination  of  the  symbols  of  planes,  measurement  aconiate  within  80',  or  even 
1**,  are  generally  suffldent 

When  planes  are  rough  and  destitute  of  lustre  the  angles  can  best  be  obtained  with  the 
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refleotmg  gooiometer,  the  refleotionB  of  the  light  from  an  object  like  a  candle-flame,  being 
taken  in  place  of  more  distinct  images. 

For  imbedded  crystals,  and  often  in  other  cases,  measurements  may  be  very  advantage- 
ously made  from  impressions  in  some  material,  like  sealing-wax.  Angles  thus  obtained  ou^t 
to  be  aocorate  within  one  degree,  and  suffice  for  many  purposes.  It  is  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage to  attach  to  the  planes  to  be  measured,  when  quibe  rough,  fragments  of  thin  glass,  from 
which  reflections  can  be  obtained ;  this  must,  however,  be  done  with  care,  to  avoid  consider- 
able error. 

CX)MPOUND,  OR  TWIN  CRYSTALS. 

Twin  crystals  are  those  in  which  one  or  more  parts  regularly  arrranged 
are  in  reveree  position  with  reference  to  the  other  part  or  parts.  They 
often  appear  externally  to  consist  of  two  or  more  crystals  symmetrically 
united,  and  sometimes  have  the  form  of  a  cross  or  star.  They  also  exhihit 
the  composition  in  the  reversed  arrangement  of  part  of  the  planes,  in  the 
striae  of  the  surface,  and  in  re-entering  angles  ;  in  other  cases  the  compound 
structure  is  detected  only  by  polarized  light.  The  following  figures  are 
examples  of  the  simpler  kinds.    Fig.  263  is  a  twinned  octahedron  with 
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re-entering  angles.  Fig.  263a  represents  the  regular  octahedron  divided 
into  two  halves  by  a  plane  parallel  to  an  octahedral  face ;  the  revolving  of 
the  upper  half  around  180°  produces  the  twinned  form.  Fig.  264  consists 
of  a  square  prism,  with  pyramidal  terminations,  twinned  parallel  to  a 
diagonal  plane  between  opposite  solid  angles,  as  illustrated  in  f.  264a, 
a  representation  of  the  simple  form.  A  revolution  of  one  of  the  two 
halves  of  f.  264a  180°  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  diagonal  plane 
outlined  in  the  figure,  would  produce  the  form  in  fig.  264. 

Crystals  which  occupy  parallel  positions  with  reference  to  each  other, 
that  is,  those  whose  similar  axes  and  planes  are  parallel,  are  not  pmperly 
called  twins  ;  the  term  is  applied  only  where  the  crystals  are  united  in  their 
revereed  position  in  accordance  with  some  deducible  mathematical  law.  In 
conceiving  of  them  we  imagine  first  the  two  individuals  or  })ortions  of  the 
same  individual  to  be  in  a  parallel  position,  and  then  a  revolution  of  180° 
to  take  place  about  a  certain  line,  as  axis,  which  will  bring  them  into  the 
twinning  position. 

An  exception  to  the  principle  in  regard  to  parallel  axes  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  hemihe- 
dral  crystals,  in  some  of  which  a  revolution  of  180°  has  the  effect  of  producing  an  apparently 
holohedral  form,  the  axes  of  the  parts  revolved  remaioing  parallel. 
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In  some  oases  (&^.,  hexagonal  forms),  a  revolution  of  60°  wonld  produce  the  twinned 
form,  but  in  treating  of  the  subject  it  is  better  to  make  the  uniform  assumption  of  a  revolu- 
tion of  itfO'*,  which  will  answer  in  all  cases. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  twins  have  actually  been  formed  by  such  a  revolution  of  the 
parte  of  crystals,  for  the  twin  is  the  result  of  regular  molecular  growth  or  enlargement,  like 
that  of  the  simple  crystal  This  reference  to  a  reDolution^  and  an  axis  of  revolution^  is  only 
a  convenient  means  of  describing  the  forms.  But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
Berve  that  the  laws  deduced  to  explain  the  twinning  of  a  crystal  have,  from  a  molecular 
■tandpoint,  a  real  existence.  The  measurements  of  Schrauf  on  twins  of  cerussite  (Tsch. 
Min.  Mitth. ,  1873,  209)  show  the  complete  correspondence  between  the  actual  angles  and 
those  requirtsd  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  twinning. 

Twinning  axis. — The  line  or  axis  about  which  the  revolution  of  180°  is 
Bupposed  to  take  place  is  called  the  twinning-axis  (Zwillingsaxe,  Germ.), 
or  axis  of  revolution. 

The  following  law  has  been  deduced  in  regard  to  this  axis,  upon  which 
the  theory  of  the  whole  subject  depends : 

The  twinning  axis  is  always  a  possible  crystallographic  line,  usually 
either  an  axis  or  a  normal  to  some  possible  crystalline  plane. 

Twinning-plane. — The  plane  normal  to  the  axis  of  revolution  is  called 
the  twinning-plane  (Zwillingsflache,  Gei^n^.  The  axis  and  plane  of  twin- 
ning bear  the  same  relation  to  both  individuals  in  their  reversed  position  ; 
consequently  (except  in  some  of  hemihedral  and  triclinic  forms)  tlie  twin- 
ned crystals  are  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  twinning-plane. 

Composition-j^lane. — The  plane  by  which  the  revereed  crystals  are  united 
is  the  coiaposition-jplane  or  -fa^e  (Zusammensetzungsflache,  Oer*m.).  This 
and  the  twinning-plane  very  commonly  coincide ;  this  is  true  of  the  simple 
examples  given  above  (f.  263,  264)  where  the  plane  about  which  the  revolu- 
tion is  conceived  as  having  taken  place  (normal  to  the  twinning  axis),  and 
the  plane  by  which  the  semi-individuals  are  united,  are  identical.  When 
not  coinciding  the  two  planes  are  generally  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
that  is,  the  composition  face  is  paraUel  to  the  axis  of  revolution.  Examples 
of  this  are  given  beyond  (p.  99).  Still  again,  where  the  crystals  are  not 
regularly  developed,  and  where  they  interpenetrate,  and,  as  it  were,  exer- 
cise a  disturbing  influence  upon  each  other,  the  contact  surface  may  be 
interrupted,  or  may  be  exceedingly  irregular.     In  such  cases  the  axis  and 

Eilane  of  twinning  have,  as  always,  a  detmite  position,  but  the  composition- 
ace  has  lost  its  significance. 

Thus  in  quartz  the  interpenetrating  parts  have 
often  no  rectilinear  boundary,  but  mingle  in  the  most 
irregular  manner  throughout  the  mass,  and  showing 
this  composite  irregularity  by  abrupt  variations  of  the 
planes  at  the  surface.  Fig.  265  exhibits  by  its  shaded 
part  the  parts  of  the  plane  —  1  that  appear  over  the 
surface  of  the  plane  M^  owing  to  the  interior  composi- 
tion. This  internal  structure  of  quartz,  found  in  almost 
all  quartz  crystals,  even  the  common  kinds,  is  well 
brought  out  by  means  of  polarized  light ;  also,  by 
etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  plane  —  1  and  -B 
bocoramg  etched  unequally  on  the  same  amount  of 
exposure  to  the  acid. 

The  twinning-plane  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  pos- 
sible occurring  plane  on  the  given  species,  and  usually  one  of  t\i.\  nior^ 
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frequenf  or  fundamental  planes.  The  exceptions  occur  only  in  the  triclinic 
and  monoclinic  systems,  where  tlie  twinning  axis  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
oblique  crystal lographic  axes,  and  then  the  plane  of  twinning  normal  to  it 
is  obviously  not  necessarily  a  crystal  lographic  plane,  this  is  conspicuous  in 
albite.  In  these  cases  the  composition-face  is  often  of  more  significance 
than  the  twinning-plane,  the  former  being  distinct  and  parallel  to  the 
axis,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  stated  above. 

With  reference  to  the  composition-face,  the  twinning  may  be  described  as  taking  place  (1) 
by  a  revolution  on  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  composition-face,  (2)  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  it  and  vertical,  (3)  by  an  axis  parallel  to  it  and  horizontal;  whether  the  revolution 
takes  place  with  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  crystal,  the  twin  is  right-  or  left-handed. 

One  further  principle  is  of  theoretical  importance  in  the  mathematical 
explanation  of  the  forms.  Tlie  twinning  axis  may,  in  many  cases,  be  ex- 
changed for  another  line  at  right  angles  with  it,  a  revolution  about  which 
will  also  satisfy  the  conditions  of  producing  the  i-equired  form.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  is  furnished  by  f.  318,  of  orthoclase ;  the  composition-face  is 
parallel  to  i-i,  the  axis  of  revolution  also  parallel  to  this  plane,  and  {a)  nor- 
mal to  iriy  which  is  then  consequently  the  twinning-plane,  though  the  axis 
does  not  coincide  with  the  crystallographic  axis,  or  (S)  it  may  coincide  with 
the  vertical  axis,  and  then  the  twinning-plane  normal  to  it  is  not  a  crys- 
tallographic plane.  In  other  simpler  cases  also,  the  same  principle  holds 
good,  generally  in  consequence  of  the  possible  mutual  interchange  of  the 
planes  of  twinning  and  composition.  In  most  cases  the  true  twinning-plane 
is  evident,  since  it  is  parallel  to  some  plane  on  the  crystal  of  simple  mathe- 
matical ratio. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  above  principle  is  famished  by  the  species  stanrolite. 
Fig.  307,  p.  08,  shows  a  prismatic  twin  observed  by  the  author  among  crystals  from  Fannin 
Co.,  Ga.  The  measured  angle  for  i-i  a  i-^'  was  70^  80'  ;  the  twinning-axis  deduced  from 
this  may  be  the  normal  to  the  plane  »-l,  which  would  then  be  the  twinning-plane.  Instead 
of  this  axis,  its  complementaiy  axis  at  right  angles  to  it  may  be  taken,  which  wiU  equaUy 
well  produce  the  observed  form.  Now  in  this  species  it  happens  that  the  planes  »-S  and  i-| 
(over  i-i)  are  almost  exactly  at  right  angles  (90'*  8')  with  each  other,  and  hence,  according  to 
this  latter  supposition,  i-3  becomes  the  twinn  ng-plane,  and  the  axis  of  revolution  is  normal 
to  it.  Hence,  either  »-J  or  »-S  may  be  the  twinning-plane,  either  supposition  agrees  closely 
with  the  measured  angle,  which  could  not  be  obtained  with  great  accuracy.  The  former 
method  of  twinning  {i-\)  conforms  to  the  other  twins  observed  on  the  species,  and  hence  it 
may  be  accepted.  What  is  true  in  this  case,  however,  is  not  always  true,  for  it  will  seldom 
happen  that  of  the  two  complementary  axes  each  is  so  nearly  normal  to  a  plane  of  the  crystal. 
In  most  cases  one  of  the  two  axes  conforms  to  the  law  in  being  a  normal  to  a  possible  plane, 
and  the  other  does  not,  and  hence  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  true  twinning  axis. 

Contact'twina  and  Penetration-twins. — In  contact-twins,  when  noraially 
formed,  the  two  halves  are  simply  connate,  being  united  to  each  other  by 
the  composition-face ;  this  is  illustrated  by  f.  263,  264.  In  actually  occur- 
ring crystals  the  two  parts  are  seldom  symmetrical,  as  demanded  by  theory, 
but  one  may  preponderate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  over  the  other :  in 
some  cases  only  a  small  portion  oJE  the  second  individual  in  the  revei-sed 
position  may  exist.  Very  great  irregularities  are  observed  in  nature  in  this 
respect.  Moreover,  the  re-entering  angles  are  often  obliterated  by  the  ab- 
normal developments  of  one  or  other  ol  the  parts,  and  often  only^n  indis- 
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rinct  line  on  some  of  the  fa'ces  marks  the  division  between  the  twc 
individuals. 

PenetrcUionrtwins  are  those  in  which  two  or  more  complete  crystals 
interpenetrate,  as  it  were  crossing  through  each  other.  Normally,  the 
crystals  have  a  common  centre,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  axial  system  fo** 
both ;  practically,  however,  as  in  contact-twins,  great  irregularities  occur. 

Examples  of  these  twins  are 

fiven  in    the  annexed    figures,  266  267 

266,  of  fluorite,  and  f.  267,  of 
hematite.  Other  examples  occur 
in  the  pa^es  following,  as,  for 
instance,  of  the  species  staurolite, 
f.  309  to  31^,  the  crystals  of  which 
sometimes  occur  in  nature  with 
almost  the  perfect  symmetry  de- 
manded by  theory.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  distinction  between 
contact  and  penetration-twins  is 
not  a  very  important  one,  and  the  lino  cannot  always  be  clearly  drawn 
between  them. 

Paragenic  and  MetageniG  twins, — The  distinction  of  paragon ic  and 
meti^enic  twins  belongs  rather  to  crystallogeny  than  crystallography.  Yet 
the  £>rms  are  often  so  obviously  distinct  that  a  brief  notice  of  the  dis- 
tinction is  important. 

In  ordinary  twins,  the  compound  structure  had  its  beginning  in  a  nucleal 
compound  molecule,  or  was  compound  in  its  very  origirt  ;  and  whatever 
inequalities  in  the  result,  these  are  only  irregularities  in  the  development 
from  such  a  nucleus.  But  in  others,  the  crystal  was  at  first  simple  ;  and 
afterwards,  through  some  change  in  itself  or  in  the  condition  of  the  mate- 
rial supplied  for  its  increase,  received  new  layers,  or  a  continuation,  in  a 
revei-sed  position.  This  mode  of  twinning  is  metageniG^  or  a  result  subse- 
quent to  the  origin  of  the  crystal ;  while  the  ordinary 
mode  is  paragenic.  One  form  of  it  is  illustrated  in 
f.  268.  The  middle  portion  had  attained  a  length 
of  half  an  inch  or  more,  and  then  became  genicu- 
lated  simultaneously  at  either  extremity.  These 
geniculations  are  often  repeated  in  rutile,  and  the 
ends  of  the  crystal  are  thus  bent  into  one  another,  and 
occasionally  produce  nearly  regular  prismatic  forms. 

This  metagenic  twinning  is  sometimes  presented 
by  the  successive  layers  of  deposition  in  a  crystal, 
as  in  some  quartz  crystals,  especially  amethyst,  the 
inseparable  layers,  exceedingly  thin,  being  of  oppo- 
site kinds.  So  calcite  crystafe  are  sometimes  made 
ni>  of  twinned  layers,  which  are  due  to  an  oscillatory 
process  of  twinning  attending  the  progress  of  the 
crystal.  In  a  similar  manner,  crystals  of  the  triclinic  feldspars,  albite, 
etc.,  are  often  made  up  of  thin  plates  parallel  to  i-i^  by  oscillatory  compo- 
Bition,  and  the  face  (?,  accordingly,  is  finely  striated  parallel  to  the  eag€ 
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Repeated  twinning. — In  the  preceding  paragraph  one  case  of  repeated 
twinning  has  been  mentioned,  that  of  the  feldspai*8 ;  it  is  a  case  of  parallel 
repetition  or  parallel  grouping  of  the  successive  crystals.  Another  kind  is 
that  which  is  illustrated  by  f.  295,  297,  311,  where  the  successively 
revei*sed  individuals  are  not  parallel.  In  this  case  the  axes  may,  however, 
lie  in  a  zone,  as  the  prismatic  twins  of  aragonite,  or  they  may  be  inclined 
to  each  other,  as  in  f.  311,  of  staurolite.  In  all  such  cases  where  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  twinning  tends  to  produce  circular  forms,  as  f .  281,  of  rutile,  the 
number  of  individuals  is  equal  to  the  number  of  times  the  angle  between 
the  two  axial  systems  is  contained  in  360°,  For  example,  five-fold  twins 
occur  in  the  tetrahedrons  of  gold  and  sphalerite,  since  5  x  70°  32'  (the  tetra- 
hedral  angle)  =  360°  (approx.^.  A  compound  crystal,  when  there  are  three 
individuals,  is  called  a  Trilling  (Drilling,  Germ,)^  where  there  ai-e  four 
individuals,  2^  Fou7*ling  (Vierling,  Germ,)^  etc. 

Compound  crystals  in  which  twinning  exists  in  accordance  with  two  laws 
at  once  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  an  excellent  example  is  afforded  by  stauro- 
lite, f.  312.  They  have  also  been  observed  on  albite  (f.  333),  orthoclase, 
chalcocite,  and  in  other  less  distinct  cases. 


Examples  of  different  methods  of  Twinning* 

Isometric  System. — With  few  exceptions  the  twins  of  this  system  are  ol 
one  kind,  the  twinning  axis  an  octahedral  axis,  and  the  twinning  plane 
QOXi&Q(\\\Qii\\y  fiii  octahedral  plane ;  inmost  cases  also  the  latter  coincides 

269  270  271 


Galenite.  Sphalerite.  Galenite. 

with  the  composition-face.  Fig.  263  shows  this  kind  as  applied  to  the 
simple  octahedron,  it  is  especially  common  with  the  spinel  group  of  min- 
erals ;  similarly,  f.  269,  a  more  complex  form,  and  also,  f.  270,  a  dodeca- 
hedron twinned  ;  all  these  are  contact  twins.  Fig.  271  is  a  penetration 
twin  following  the  same  law  ;  the  twinning  being  repeated,  and  the  form 
flattened  parallel  to  an  octahedral  face.     Fig.  266,  p.  91,  shows  a  twin  of 

*  A  complete  enumeration  of  the  different  methods  of  twinning  observed  under  the  differ- 
ent systems,  with  detailed  descriptions  and  many  figures,  wiU  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  of  Boae* 
Sadobeck's  OrystaUography  (Angewandte  Krystallographie,  284  pp.,  870,  Berlin,  1876). 
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fluorite,  two  interpenetrating  cubes ;  f .  272  exhibits  a  dodecahedral  twin 
of  sodalite  occurring  in  nature  of  almost  ideal  symmetry,  and  f.  273  is  s 
tetrahedral  twin  of  the  species  tetrahedrite  ;  the  same  law  is  true  for  all. 


274 


Sodalite. 


Tetrahedrite. 


Hadynite. 


Figs.  274,  275,  276,  are  twins  whose  axes  are  parallel ;  these  forms  are 
possible  only  with  hemihedral  crystals.  The  twinning  axis  is  here  a  dode- 
cahedral axis  and  the  twinning  plane  a  dodecahedral  plane.     The  same 
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276 


277 


Pyrite. 


Magnetite. 


method  of  composition  is  often  seen  in  dendritic  crystallizations  of  native 
gold  and  copper,  in  which  the  angle  of  divergence  of  the  branches  is  60^ 
and  120°,  the  interfacial  angles  or  a  dodecahedron.  The  brownish-black 
mineral  in  the  mica  from  Pennsbury,  Pa.,  is  magnetite  in  this  form  (f.  277), 
as  fii-st  observed  by  G.  J.  Brush. 

Tetragonal  System. — The  most  common  method  is  that  where  the  twin- 
ning-plane  is  parallel  to  1-i.  It  is  especially  characteristic  of  rutile  and 
cassiterite.  This  is  illustrated  in  f.  264  and  similarly  in  f.  278.  Fig.  268 
shows  a  similar  twin  of  rutile,  and  in  f.  281  to  283  the  twinning  according 
to  this  law  is  repeated.  In  f.  281  the  vertical  axes  of  the  successive  six 
individuals  lie  in  a  plane,  and  an  enclosed  circle  is  the  result ;  in  f .  282  the 
Buccessive  vertical  axes  form  a  zig-zag  line  ;  there  are  here  four  individuals, 
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add  four  more  behind,  the  last  (VlII)  uniting  with  the  firet  (1),  and  let  it 
be  developed  vertically,  and  the  complex  form  produced  results  in  the 
Bcalenohedron  twin  of  f.  283.     In  chalcopyrite,  the  octahedron  1,  which  ia 


Cassiterite. 


ChaloopTTite. 


Scbeelite. 


very  near  a  regular  octahedron  in  angle,  may  be  the  twinning-plane,  and 
forms  are  thus  produced  very  similar  to  f.  263.  With  hemihedral  forma 
twinning  may  take  place  as  shown  in  f.  280,  where  the  axis  of  revolution 


Butile. 


Batile. 


is  a  diagonal  axis,  and  the  plane  of  twinning  the  prism  L  It  is  not  always 
indicated  by  a  re-entering  angle,  but  is  sometimes  only  shown  by  the 
obli(uie  striations  in  two  directions  meeting  in  the  line  of  contact. 


284 


Bntile. 


Pyrrhotite. 


Another  mode  of  twinning  is  that  occurring  in  leucite,  observed  by  vom 
Rath,  who  showed  the  species  to  be  tetragonal.  The  twinning-plane  is  here 
2-i.     (Jahrb.  Min.,  1873,  113.) 
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IlKXAOONAL  System. — In  the  holohedral  division  of  this  system  twins  are 
rare.  An  example  is  furnished  by  pyrrhotite,  f.  284,  where  the  twinning- 
plane  is  the  pyramid  1,  the  vertical  axes  of  the  individual  crystals  being 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ((?  A  1  =  135°  8').  Another  example 
is  tridvmite  *  (see  p.  266),  whei-e  the  twinning-plane  is  either  the  pyramid 
ior^; 


885 


287 


Galdte. 


Calcite. 


Ghabazite. 


In  the  species  of  the  rhombohedral  division  twins  are  nnmerons ;  the 
ordinary  methods  are  the  following:  the  twinning-plane  the  rhombohe- 
dron  i?,  f.  285  ;  the  rhombohedron  -2^,  f.  288  ;  the  rhorabohedron  — i/sf, 
f .  286.  The  last  mentioned  method  is  common  in  masses  of  calcite,  where  by 
its  frequent  repetition  it  gives  rise  to  thin  lamellae ;  these  are  observed 
often  in  crystalline  limestones. 

288  289 


Calcite. 


Calcite. 


Pyrargyrite. 


The  twinning-plane  may  also  be  the  basal  plane,  the  axis  of  revolution 
consequently  the  vertical  axis.      This  is  illustrated  in  f.  287,  a  complex 

fenetration  twin  of  chabazite,  also  f.  267  (hematite),  and  in  f.  289,  290. 
t  is  also  comm<m  with  quartz,  the  two  crystals  sometimes  distinct,  and 
joined  by  a  prismatic  plane,  sometimes  interpenetrating  each  other  very 
irregularly,  as  shown  in  f.  265. 


*  G.  Yom  Rath,  Pogg.  Ann.,  oxzxv.  437 ;  olu.  1. 
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Obthoehombic  System. — In  the  orthorhombic  system  twins  are  exceed- 
ingly  common,  and  the  variety  of  methods  is  very  great.  These  may,  how- 
e\  er,  be  brought  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  twinning-plane  is  {V\  a 
prismatic  plane,  vertical  or  horizontal,  or  (2)  an  octahedral  plane.  The 
twinning  is  very  often  repeated,  and  always  in  accordance  with  the  law 
already  stated,  that  the  number  of  individuals  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  times  that  the  angle  of  the  two  axial  systems  is  contained  in  SeO*' 

(a)  Twinning  parallel  to  a  prism  whose  angle  is  approximately  120°. 

1.  Prima  vertical, — The  pnncipal  examples  are  aragonite,  I  h  I  =^  116® 
10';  cerussite,  IaI=  117"  13';  witherite,  /A  /  =  118°  30';  bromlite, 
/  A  /=  118°  60';  chalcocite,/A  7  =  119°  36';  stephanite,  IM  =  115® 
39';  dyscrasite,  /A  /=  119°  59'.  Figs.  291,  292,  represent  twins  of  ara- 
gonite in  accordance  with  this  la\i'.  figs.  293,  294,  show  cross-sections  of 
the  two  prisms  of  the  preceding  figures,  in  the  latter  the  form  is  hexagonal, 
though  not  regularly  so.    Fig.  295  is  a  cruciform  twin  of  the  same  species. 


291 


u  n 


E7\ 


Aragonite. 


Aragonite. 


295 


«r 


Aragonite. 


2.  Prism  horizontal ;  that  is,  a  macrodome. — ^Examples :  arsenopyrite, 
1-iA  1-i  =  120°  46' ;  leadhilUte,  1-iA  11  =  119°  20' ; 
humite,  type  I. 

3.  Prism  horizontal ;  that  is,  a  brachydome. — 
Examples  :  manganite,  14  A  l-«  =  122°  60^  (f.  296); 
chiTsoberyl,  3-^  A  3-«  (f.  300)  =120°  13' ;  columbite, 
2-iA24  =  117°  20'. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward 
repetition  of  the  twinning,  by  which  forms  often  stel- 
late, sometimes  apparently  hexagonal,  result.  These 
forms  are  illustrated  in  the  following  figures  :  f.  297 
is  of  witherite;  f.  298  a  crystal  of  leadhillite,  in  its 
twinned  form  of  very  rhombohedral  aspect.  Figs. 
299  and  300  are  both  chrysoberyl,  where  3-^  is  tlic 
twinning-plane  ;  six-rayed  twins  are  very  common  in 
this  species. 

The  genesis  of  these  forms  is  further  illustrated  by  the  following  cross- 


Manganite. 
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sections.    Fig.  301  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  cerussite  twin,  and  f .  302  one 
of  the  crystaiof  leadhillite  figured  above  (f .  298). 

297 


Witherite. 


LeadhilHte. 


ChryBoberyl. 


Chrynoberyl. 


In  f .  303,  three  rhombic  prisms,  /,  of  aragonite,  are  combined  about  their 
acute  angles,  the  dotted  lines  showing  the  outlines  of  the  prisms,  and  the 
cross  lining  the  direction  of  the  brachy diagonal ;  and  in  f.  304,  four  are 
similarly  united.     In  f .  305,  three  similar  prisms,  I^  are  combined  about  the 


801 


Cenusite. 


obtuse  angle.  This  twin  combination  may  take  the  form  of  a  hexagonal 
prism,  with  of  without  re-entering  angles ;  of  a  three-rayed  twin,  like  f. 
301,  and  if  a  penetration-twin,  of  a  composite  prism,  like  f .  306  (the  num- 
bering of  the  parts  showing  the  relation),  or  a  six-rayed  twin.  In  all  these 
cases  the  stellate  form  depends  on  the  extension  of  the  individuals  beyond 
the  normal  limits- 

rj)  Prismatic  angle  approximately  that  of  the  regular  octahedron,  109° 
28 .     An  example  is  furnished  by  the  species  staurolite  (f.  307),.  where  the 
7 
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twinning-plane  is  i^?  *^^  ^®  corresponding  prismatic  angle  is  109''  14^ 

(over  i-4,  or  70^  46'  over  i-i). 


307 


808 


II 


Stanrolite. 


Harcasite. 


Another  example  is  furnished 
by  marcasite,  whose  prismatic 
angle  is  106''  5'.  The  twins 
are  generally  compound,  the 
repetition  with  the  t winning- 
plane  sometimes  parallel, 
sometimes  oblique,  see  p.  225. 
In  f.  308  tlie  compound  crys- 
tal consists  of  five  individuals, 
since  five  times  TS""  56'  is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  360°. 
{c)  Prismatic  angle  approximately  90°.  Examples  are  furnished  by 
bournonite,  /  A  /  =  91°  12',  see  p.  232,  and  staurolite.  In  the  latter  case 
the  twinning-plane  is  a  brachydome,  f-^,  and  the  angle  is  91°  18' ;  the  form 
is  shown  in  f.  309,  it  being  that  of  a  nearly  rectangular  cross.  See  also 
phillipsite,  p.  323. 

2.  The  twinning-plane  may  be  also  an  octahedral  plane.  An  excellent 
example  is  furnished  by  staurolite,  where  the  twinning-plane  is  |-f  (f .  310). 
The  crystals  cross  at  angles  of  nearly  120°  and  60°,  hence  the  form  in  f. 
311,  consisting  of  three  individuals  (trilling)  forming  a  six-rayed  star.  In 
f.  312  both  this  method  of  twinning  and  that  mentioned  above  are  cora- 


Staurollte. 


Staurolite. 


Stanrolite. 


Staurolite. 


bined.    There  are  thus  for  the  species  staurolite  three  methods  of  twin- 
ning, parallel  to  i-f ,  to  f  i,  and  to  f-|.     If  the  occurring  prism  is  made  i- J, 
then  the  three  twiiming-planes  become  /,  1-i,  1,  or  fundamental  planes,  as 
is  usually  true. 
MoNOOLiNio  SYSTEM.— The  following  examples  comprise  the  more  com- 


This  is  true  in  the 

^ ^  ^        led  the  Ca/rUhad  twins. 

The  axis  of  revolution  is  normal  to  i^  (see'also  p.  90),  while  the  two 
crystals  are  united  by  the  clinopinacoid,  which  is  consequently  the  compo- 
sition-face. These  twins  may  be  either  right-  or  left-handed  (f.  318  or 
f.  319),  according  as  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  simple  form  (f.  317)  has 
been  revolved. 
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Fig.  313,  of  pyroxene,  is  another  familiar  example ;  so  also  f .  314,  of  which 
f.  315  is  the  simple  form.  Fig.  320  is  a  twin  or  seolecite,  where  the  twin 
structure  is  shown  by  the  striatious  on  the  clinopinacoid. 


313 


815 


Pyroxene. 


Amphibole. 


320 


Malachite. 


A  form  of  penetration-twin,  with  i-i  the  twinning-plane,  is  shown  in 
f.  321  (from  von  Lang).     The  mode  of  combi- 
nation and  cross-penetration  of  the  two  crystals 
1,  2,  is  illnstrated  in  f.  322 ;  it  is  a  medial  section 
of  f.  321  from  front  to  back. 

(b)  The  twinning-plane  may  also  be  the 
basal  plane.  This  is  common  with  orthoclase 
(f.  324);  also  with  gypsum  (f.  323).  It  has 
also  been  observed  by  the  author  in  chondro- 
dite,  type  II  and  III,  from  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  see 
p.  305. 

(c)  Fi^.  325,  326,  327  show  another  method 
of  twinning  of  orthoclase  parallel  to  the  clino- 
dome,  2-i.  These  twins  are  peculiar  in  that 
they  form  nearly  rectangular  prisms,  since 
O  A2'i  =  135°  3^'.  They  are  common  among  the  orthoclase  crystals  from 
Baveno,  and  hence  are  called  Baveiio  twins.  This  method  of  twinning  is 
also  common  with  the  amazon-stone  of  Pike's  Peak. 

The  union  of  four  crystals  of  this  kind  produces  the  form  represented  in 
f-  325 ;  and  the  same,  by  penetration,  develops  the  penetration-twin  of 
f.  327  (from  v.  Rath),  which  apparently  consists  of  four  pairs  of  twins,  but 
may  be  regarded  as  made  by  the  cross-penetration  of  the  crystals  of  two 
pairs,  or  oi  the  four  of  f.  325. 

Forms  like  f.  325  may  have  one  of  the  four  parts  undeveloped  and  so 
consist  of  three  united  crystals,  and  also  the  other  parts,  as  in  such  com- 
[)ound  twins  generally,  may  be  very  unequal. 

Twins  corresponding  to  those  of  the  orthorhombic  system,  where  the 
twinning-plane  is  a  prism  whose  angle  is  nearly  120°,  have  been  observed 
by  vom  Kath  in  humite,  types  II  and  III. 

Triounio  system. — In  the  twins  of  the  triclinic  system,  the  three  axes 
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may  be  axes  of  revolution,  in  which  case  the  twinning-planes  are  not  occur- 
ring crystallographic  planes ;  or,  the  pinacoid  planes  may  be  the  planes  of 
twinning  and  the  normals  to  them  the  axes  of  revolution.  Some  of  the 
cases  are  illustrated  in  the  following  figures  of  albite.  In  f.  329  the 
brachy  pinacoid  (i-i)  is  the  twinning-plane ;  f .  328  is  the  same,  but  it  is  a 
penetration-twin;  this  is  the  most  common  method  of  twinning  with  this 
species. 


Gypsum.  OrthodaBe. 


Orthoclase. 


Orthodase. 


In  f.  332  the  vertical  axis  is  the  t winning-axis.  Fig.  333  (from  G.  Eose) 
is  a  double  twin,  the  two  halves  of  which  are  like  f.  328,  but  they  are 
twinned  together  like  f.  332.     It  happens  in  albite  that  the  plane  angles 


on  i-i,  made  by  the  edges  I A  O  and  /A  1  differ  but  37'  (the  former  bein^ 
116°  26',  the  latter  IW  65'),  and  hence  it  is  that  in  the  twin  O  and  1  fall 
nearly  into  one  plane. 
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Compofiition  parallel  to  O,  where  the  revolution  is  on  a  horizontal  axis 
normal  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  O,  is  ex- 
emplified in  f.  334  (from  G.  Eose).  Both  ^^ 
right-  and  left-handed  twins  of  this  kind 
occur;  also  double  twins  in  which  this 
method  is  comhined  with  twinning  (like 
tliat  in  f .  329,  330),  parallel  to  i-i. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  method  of 
twinning  in  the  triclinic  system  has  been 
given  by  Schrauf  in  his  monograph  of  the 
species  brochantite  (Ber.  Ak.,  liVien,  Ixvii.,  275, 1873). 


An>ite. 


Reotilab  Grouping  of  Cetstals. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  twin  crystals  is  that  of  the  parallel  posi- 
tion of  associated  crystals  of  the  same  species,  or  of  different  species. 
Crystals  of  the  same  species  occurring  together  are  very  commonly 
in  parallel  position.  In  this  way  large  crystals  are  sometimes  built  up  of 
smaller  individuals  grouped  together  with  corresponding  planes  parallel. 
This  parallel  grouping  is  often  seen  in  crystals  as  they  He  on  the  support- 
ing rock.  On  glancing  the  eye  over  a  surface  covered  with  crystals,  a 
reflection  from  one  face  will  often  be  accompanied  with  reflections  from  the 
wiri-esponding  face  in  each  of  the  other  crystals,  showing  that  the  crystals 
are  thi-oughout  similar  in  their  positions. 

Crystals  of  different  species  often  show  the  same  tendency  to  parallelism 
in  mutual  position.  This  is  true  most  frequently  of  species  wliich,  from 
similarity  or  form  and  composition,  are  said  to  be  isomorphous  (see  p.  177). 
Crystals  of  albite,  implanted  on  a  surface  of  orthoclase,  are  sometimes  an 
example  of  this ;  crystals  of  hornblende  and  pyroxene,  and  of  various  kinds 
of  mica  are  also  at  times  obsei'ved  associated  in  parallel  position. 

The  same  relation  of  position  also  occasionally  occurs  where  there  is  no 
connection  in  composition,  as  the  crystals  of  rutile  on  tabular  crystals  of 
liematite,  the  vertical  axes  of  the  former  coinciding  with  the  lateral  axes 
of  the  latter.     Breithaupt  has  figured  crystals  of  calcite,  w^hose  rhombo- 


hedral  faces  (—  ^R)  had  a  series  of  quartz  crystals  upon  them,  all  in 
parallel  position  (f .  335) ;  and  Frenzel  and  vom  Kath  have  described  the 
name  association  where  three  such  quartz  crystals,  one  on  each  rhorabo- 
hedral  face,  entirely  enveloped  the  calcite,  and  uniting  with  re-entering 
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angles  formed  pseudo-twins  (rather  trillings)  of  quartz  aftei  calcite.  The 
aiitnor  has  described  a  similai*  occurrence  from  **  Specimen  Mountain,"  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park ;  the  form  is  shown  in  f .  336.  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  III., 
xii.,  1876.) 


IRREGULARITIES  OF  CRYSTALS. 

The  laws  of  crystallization,  when  unmodified  by  extrinsic  causes,  should 
produce  forms  of  exact  symmetry;  the  angles  being  not  only  equal,  but 
also  the  homologous  faces  of  crystals  and  the  dimensions  in  the  directions 
of  like  axes.  This  symmetry  is,  however,  so  uncommon,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  other  than  an  ideal  perfection.  Crystals  are  very 
generally  distorted,  and  often  the  fundamental  forms  are  so  completely  dis- 
guised, that  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  possible  irregularities  is-  re- 
quired in  order  to  unravel  their  complexities.  Even  the  angles  may 
occasionally  vary  rather  widely. 

The  irregularities  of  crystals  may  be  treated  of  under  several  heads:  1, 
Imperfectioiis  of  surface ;  2,  Variations  of  form  and  dimensions  /  3, 
Va/riations  of  angles  ;  4,  Internal  imperfections  and  impurities. 


I.  Imperfections  in  the  Surfaces  of  Crystals. 

1.  Striations  or  anaular  elevations  arising  from  oscillatory  comMnon 
tions. — The  parallel  lines  or  furrows  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  called 
stricB^  and  such  surfaces  are  said  to  be  striated. 

Each  little  ridge  on  a  striated  surface  is  enclosed  by  two  narrow  planes 
more  or  less  regular.  These  planes  often  correspond  in  position  to  differ- 
ent planes  of  the  crystal,  and  we  may  suppose  these  ridges  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  continued  oscillation  in  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  give 
rise,  Avhen  acting  uninterruptedly,  to  enlarged  planes.  By  this  means,  the 
surfaces  of  a  crystal  are  marked  in  parallel  lines,  with  a  succession  of  nar- 
row planes  meeting  at  an  angle  and  constituting  the  ridees  referred  to. 

This  combination  of  different  planes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  surface  has  been  termed  oscillatory  com- 
hination.  The  horizontal  strise  on  prismatic  crystals 
of  quartz  are  examples  of  this  combination,  in 
which  the  oscillation  has  taken  place  between  the 

f)rismatic  and  pyramidal  planes.  As  the  crystals 
engthened,  there  was  apparently  a  continual  effort 
to  assume  the  terminal  pyramidal  planes,  which  effort 
was  interruptedly  overcome  by  a  stronc^  tendency  to 
an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  prism.  In  this 
manner,  crystals  of  quartz  are  often  tapered  to  a 
point,  without  the  usual  pyramidal  terminations. 
Magnetite.  Other  examples  are  the  striation  on  the  cubic  faces 

of  pyrite  parallel  with  the  intersections  of  the  cube 
with  the  planes  of  the  pyritohedron ;  also  the  striations  on  magnetite 
(f.  337)  due  to  the  oscillation  between  the  octahedron  and  dodecaliedron. 
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Prisms  of  tourinaline  are  very  commonly  bounded  vertically  by  three  convex 
surfaces,  owing  to  an  oscillatory  combination  of  the  planes  /and  i-2. 

Faces  of  crystals  are  often  marked  with  angular  elevations  more  or  lesa 
distinct,  due  sometimes  also  u>  oscillatory  combination.  Octahedrons  of 
fluorite  are  common  which  have  for  each  face  a  surface  of  minnte  cubes, 
proceeding  from  an  oscillation  between  the  cube  and  octahedi*on.  This  is 
a  common  cause  of  druay  surfaces  with  the  crystals  of  many  minerals. 

2.  Striationsfrom  osciUatory  composition. — The  striations  of  the  plane 
O  of  albite  and  other  triclinic  feldspars,  and  of  the  rhombohedral  sui'faces 
some  calcite,  have  been  attributed,  on  p.  91,  to  oscillatory  twinning. 

3.  Markirvgs  from  erosion  and  other  causes. — It  is  not  unconnnon  thai 
the  faces  of  crystals  are  uneven,  or  have  the  crystalline  structure  developed 
as  a  consequence  of  etching  by  some  chemical  agent.  Cubes  of  galenite 
are  often  thus  uneven,  and  crystals  of  lead  sulphate  or  lead  carbonate  are 
sometimes  present  as  evidence  with  regard  to  the  cause.  Crystals  of  immer- 
ous  other  species,  even  of  corundum,  spinel,  quartz,  etc.,  sometimes  show  the 
same  result  of  partial  change  over  the  surface— often  the  incipient  stage  in 
a  process  tending  to  a  final  removal  of  the  whole  crystal.  Literesting  in- 
vestigations have  been  made  by  various  authoi-s  on  the  action  of  solvents  on 
different  minerals,  the  actual  structure  of  the  crystals  being  developed  in 
tliis  way.     These  are  referred  to  again  in  another  place  (p.  IIS). 

The  markinors  on  the  surfaces  of  crystals  are  not,  howevei',  always  to  be 
ascribed  to  etc*hing.  In  most  cases  etchings,  as  well  as  the  minute  angular 
elevations  upon  the  planes,  are  a  part  of  the  original  molecular  growtli  of 
the  crystal,  and  often  serve  to  snow  the  successive  stages  in  its  history. 
They  are  the  imperfections  arising  from  an  interrupted  or  disturbed  de- 
velopment of  the  form,  the  perfectly  smooth  and  even  crystalline  faces 
being  the  result  of  completed  action  free  from  disturbing  causes.  Ex- 
amples of  the  marking  referred  to  occur  on  the  crystals  of  most  minerals, 
and  conspicuously  so  on  the  pyramidal  planes  of  quartz. 

The  development  of  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  crystaUogeny  ;  infer- 
ence may,  however,  be  made  here  to  the  memoii'S  of  Schara,  bearing  on 
this  subject,  especially  one  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Quarz,  II.,  dei  Ueber- 
gangsflachen,"  Frankfort,  1874 ;  also  to  the  Crystallography  of  Sadebeck 
(for  title  see  Introduction). 

It  follows  from  the  symmetry  of  crystallization  that  like  planes  should 
be  physically  alike,  that  is  in  regard  to  their  surface  character ;  it  thus 
often  happens  that  on  all  the  crystals  of  a  species  from  a  given  locality,  or 
perhaps  from  all  localities,  the  same  planes  are  etched  or  roughened  alike. 
For  example,  on  crystals  of  datx)lite  from  Bergen  Hill,  the  plane  —2-* 
is  almost  uniformly  destitute  of  lustre ;  there  is  much  uniformity  on  the 
crystals  of  quartz  in  this  respect. 

4.  Curved  surfaces  may  result  from  {a)  oscillatory  combination  ;  or  {b) 
some  independent  molecular  condition  producing  curvatures  in  the  laminea 
of  the  crvstal ;  or  {c)  from  a  mechanical  cause. 

Curved  surfaces  of  the  first  kind  have  been  already  mentioned,  p.  102. 
A  singular  curvature  of  this  nature  is  seen  in  f .  339,  of  calcite  ;  and  another 
in  the  same  mineral  in  the  lower  part  of  f.  338,  in  which  traces  of  a  scaleno- 
hedi*al  form  are  apparent  which  was  in  oscillatory  combination  with  the 
prismatic  form. 
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Curvatures  of  the  second  kind  sometimes  have  all  the  faces  convex.  Tliis 
is  the  case  in  crystals  of  diamond  (f.  340),  some  of  which  are  almost 
spheres.  The  mode  of  curvature,  in  which  all  the  faces  are  equally  con- 
vex, is  less  common  than  that  in  which  a  convex  surface  is  opposite  aud 
parallel  to  a  corresponding  concave  surface.  Khorabohedrons  of  siderito 
(see  p.  381)  are  usually  thus  curved.  The  feathery  curves  of  frost  on  win- 
dows and  the  flagging  stones  of  pavements  in  winter  are  other  examples  of 
curves  of  the  second  kind.  The  alabaster  rosettes  from  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Ky.,  are  similar. 
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Galdte. 


Calcite. 


Biamond. 


A  third  kind  of  curvature  is  of  mechanical  origin.    In  many  species 

crystals  appear  as  if  they  had  been  broken 
transversely  into  many  pieces,  a  slight  dis- 
placement of  which  has  given  a  curved  form 
to  the  prism.  This  is  common  in  tourmaline 
and  beryl.  The  beryls  of  Monroe,  Conn., 
often  present  these  interrupted  curvatures, 
as  represented  in  f .  341 . 

Crystals  not  unfrequently  occur  with  a 
deep    pyramidal   depression  occupying  the 

?1ace  of  each  plane,  as  is  often  observed  in  common  salt,  alum,  and  sulphur, 
'his  is  due  in  part  to  their  rapid  growth. 


Beryl,  Monroe,  Conn. 


II.  Variations  in  the  Forms  and  Dimensions  of  Crystals. 

The  simplest  modification  of  form  in  crystals  consists  in  a  simple  varia- 
tion in  length  or  breadth,  without  a  disparity  in  similar  secondary  planes 
The  distortion,  however,  extends  very  generally  to  the  secondary  planes, 
especially  Avhen  the  elongation  of  a  crystal  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  a 
diagonal,  instead  of  the  crystallograplEiic  axes.  In  many  instances,  one  or 
more  planes  are  obliterated  by  the  enlargement  of  others,  proving  a  source 
of  much  perplexity  to  the  student.  The  interfacial  angles  remain  constant, 
unaffected  by  these  variations  in  form.  These  changes  in  form  often  give 
rise  to  what  is  called  by  Sadebeck  psevdosyrmnetry  ;  the  distorted  forms 
of  one  system  appearing  similar  to  the  normal  forms  of  another.  (Compare 
the  descriptions  of  the  following  figures.)    As  most  of  the  difliculties  in  the 
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study  of  crystals  arises  from  these  distortions,  this  sub;[ect  is  one  of  gi-eat 
importance. 

Figs.  342  to  353  represent  examples  from  the  isometric  system. 

A  cube  lengthened  or  shortened  along  one  axis  becomes  a  right  square 

Erism,  and  if  varied  in  the  direction  of  two  axes  is  changed  to  a  rectans^u- 
ir  prism  Cubes  of  pyrite,  galeuite,  fluorite,  etc.,  are  generally  thus  dis- 
torted, xt  is  very  unusual  to  find  a  cubic  crystal  that  is  a  true  symmetrical 
cube.  In  some  species  the  cube  or  octahedron  (or  other  isometric  form)  is 
len^hened  into  a  capillary  crjstal  or  needle,  as  happens  in  cuprite  and 
pynte. 

An  octahedron  ^^^dTi^  parallel  to  a  face,  or  in  the  direction  of  a  trigonal 
interaxis,  is  reduced  to  a  tabular  crystal  (f.  342).  If  lenathened  in  the 
same  direction,  it  takes  the  form  in  f .  343  ;  or  if  still  farther  lengthened 
to  the  obliteration  of  A^,  it  becomes  an  acute  rhombohedron  (same  figure). 

844 


When  an  octahedron  is  extended  in  the  direction  of  a  line  between  two 
opposite  edges,  or  that  of  a  rhombic  interaxis,  it  has  the  general  foi-m  of 
a  rectangular  octahedron ;  and  still  farther  extended,  as  in  f .  344,  it  is 
changed  to  a  rhombic  prism  with  dihedral  summits  (spinel,  fluorite,  magne- 
tite).    The  figure  represents  this  prism  lying  on  its  acute  edge. 

The  dodecahedron  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  a  diagonal  between  the 


obtuse  solid  angles,  that  is,  that  of  a  trigonal  interaxis,  becomes  a  six- 
sided  prism  with  three-sided  summits,  as  in  f.  345  ;  and  shortened  in  the 
same  direction  is  a  short  prism  of  the  same  kind  (f.  346).  Both  resemble 
rhombohedral  forms  and  arc  common  in  garnet  and  zinc  blende.  When 
lengthened  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  cubic  axes,  it  becomes  a  square 
prism  with  pyramidal  summits  (f.  347),  and  shortened  along  the  same  axis 
It  is  reducea  to  a  square  octahedron,  with  truncated  basal  angles  (f.  348). 
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The  trapezohedron  is  still  more  disguised  by  its  distortions.  Wlien  elon- 
gated in  the  line  of  a  trigonal  interaxis,  it  assumes  the  form  in  f.  349  ;  and 
still  fartlier  lengthened,  to  the  obliteration  of  some  of  the  planes,  becomes 
a  scalene  dodecahedron  (f.  350).  This  has  been  obsei-ved  in  fluor  spar. 
Only  twelve  planes  are  here  present  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Threads^of 
native  gold  from  Oregon,  are  strings  of  crystals  presenting  the  form  of  this 
very  acute  rhombohedron,  with  the  other  planes  of  the  trapezohedron  2-2 
(the  scalenohedral  and  the  terminal  obtuse  rhombohedral)  quite  small  at 
the  extremities. 

If  the  elongation  of  the  trapezohedron  takes  place  along  a  cubic  axis,  it 
becomes  a  double  eight-sided  pyramid  with  four-sided  summits  (f.  351) ;  or 
if  these  summit  planes  are  obliterated  by  a  farther  extension,  it  becomes  a 
complete  eight-sided  double  pyramid  (f.  352). 

852 


A  scaleno-dodecahedron  of  calcite  is  shown  distorted  in  f.  353,  which  ap- 
pears, however,  to  be  an  eight-sided  prism,  bounded  laterally  by  the  planes 
R^  1^  1^  and  jB,  and  their  opposites,  and  terminated  by  the  remaining  planes. 


The  following  figures  of  quartz  (f.  354,  355)  represent  distorted  forms  of 
this  mineral,  m  which  some  of  the  pyramidal  faces  by  enlargement  dis- 
place the  prismatic  faces,  and  nearly  obliterate  some  of  the  other  pyramidal 
faces ;  see  also  f .  336. 


Calcite. 


Quartz. 


Quartz. 


Fig.  356  is  a  distorted  crystal  of  apatite  ;  the  same  is  shown  in  f .  357 
with  the  normal  symmetry.  The  planes  between  O  and  the  right  I  ai'e 
enlarged,  while  the  corresponding  planes  below  are  in  part  oblitemted. 
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By  observing  that  similar  planes  are  lettered  alike,  the  correspondence  of 
the  two  figures  will  be  understood. 

In  deciphering  the  distorted  crystalline  forms  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  may  be  entirely  altered,  the  angles 
remain  the  same ;  moreover,  like  planes  are  physically  alike,,  that  is,  aUke 
in  degree  of  lustre,  in  striations,  and  so  on. 


856 


357 


Apatite. 


Apatite. 


In  addition  to  the  variations  in  form  which  have  just  been  described,  still 
greater  irregularities  are  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  crystals  in 
nature  are  attached  either  to  other  crystals  or  to  some  rock  surface,  and  in 
consequence  of  this  are  only  partially  developed.  Thus  quartz  crystals  are 
generally  attached  by  an  extremity  of  the  prism,  and  hence  have  only  one 
set  of  pyramidal  planes ;  perfectly  formed  crystals,  as  those  from  Herkimer 
Co.,  Is.  Y.,  having  the  double  pyramid  complete,  are  rare.  The  same 
statement  may  be  made  for  nearly  all  species. 


III.  Variations  m  the  Angles  of  Cbystals. 


The  greater  part  of  the  distortions  described  occasion  no  change  in  the 
interfacial  angles  of  crystals.  But  those  imperfections  that  produce  con- 
vex, curved,  or  striated  faces,  necessarily  cause  such  variations.  Further- 
more, circumstances  of  heat  or  pressure  under  which  the  crystals  were 
formed  may  sometimes  cause  not  onlj^  distortion  in  form,  but  also  some 
variation  in  angle.  The  presence  of  impurities  at  the  time  of  crystallizatiou 
may  also  have  a  like  effect. 

Still  more  important  is  the  change  in  the  angles  of  completed  crystals 
which  is  caused  by  subsequent  pressure  on  the  matrix  in  which  they  were 
formed,  as,  for  example,  the  change  which  may  take  place  duriiig  the  more 
or  less  complete  metamorphism  or  the  enclosing  rock. 

The  change  of  composition  resulting  in  pseudomorphous  crystals  (see 
p.  113)  is  generally  accompanied  by  an  irregular  change  of  angle,  so  that 
the  pseudomorphs  of  a  species  vary  much  in  angle. 

In  general  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  irregularitiee 
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arising  from  imperfections  in  the  process  of  ciystallization,  or  from 
changes  produced  subsequently,  variations  in  the  angles  are  rare,  and  the 
constancy  of  angle  alluded  to  on  p.  87  is  the  universal  law.* 

In  cases  where  a  greater  or  less  variation  in  angle  has  been  observed  in 
the  crystals  of  the  same  species  from  different  localities,  the  cause  for  this 
can  usually  be  found  in  a  difFerence  of  chemical  composition.  In  the  case 
of  isomoi-phous  compounds  it  is  well  known  that  an  exchange  of  coiTCspond- 
ing  chemically  equivalent  elements  may  take  place  without  a  change  of 
form,  though  usually  accompanied  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  funda^ 
mental  angles. 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  form  of  crystals  is  alluded  to  upon  p.  164. 


IV.  Intebnal  Impeefeotions  and  iMPUErriES. 

The  transparency  of  crystals  is  often  destroyed  by  disturbed  crystalliza- 
tion, or  by  impurities  taken  up  from  the  solution  during  the  process  of 
crystallization.  These  impurities  may  be  simply  coloring  ingredients,  or  they 
may  be  inclosed  particles,  fluid  or  solid,  visible  to  the  eye  or  under  the 
microscope.  The  coloring  ingredients  may  vary  in  the  couree  of  fonnation 
of  the  crystals,  and  thus  Tayere  of  different  colors  result ;  the  tourmaline 
crystals  of  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  have  a  i«d  centre  and  blue  exterior;  others 
from  Elba  are  sometimes  light-green  below  and  black  at  the  extremity ; 
many  other  examples  might  be  given. 

The  subject  of  the  fluid  and  solid  inclosures  in  crystals  is  one  to  which 
much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late  years.  Attention  was  early  called 
to  its  importance  by  Brewster,  who  described  the  presence  of  fluids  in 
quartz,  topaz,  beryl,  chrysolite,  and  other  minerals.  In  later  years  the  mat- 
ter has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  by  Sorby,  Zirkel,  Vogelsang,  Fischer, 
Rosenbusch,  and  many  oUiers.     (See  Literature,  p.  111.) 

Many  crystals  contain  empty  cavities ;  in  others  the  cavities  are  filled 
sometimes  with  water,  or  witn  the  salt  solution  in  which  the  crystal  was 
formed,  and  not  infrequently,  especially  in  the  case  of  quartz,  with  liquid 
carbonic  acid,  as  first  proved  by  Vogelsang,  and  recently  followed  out  by 
Hartley.  These  liquid  inclosures  are  marked  as  such,  in  many  cases,  by 
the  presence  in  the  cavity  of  a  movable  bubble. 

The  solid  inclosures  are  almost  infinite  in  their  variety.  Sometimes  they 
are  large  and  distinct,  and  can  be  referred  to  known  mineral  species,  as  the 
scales  of  hematite  to  which  the  peculiar  character  of  aventurine  feldspar  fs 
due.  Magnetite  is  a  very  common  impurity  for  many  minerals,  appearing, 
for  example,  in  the  Pennsbury  mica;  quartz  is  also  often  mechanically 
mixed,  as  in  staurolite  and  gmelinite.  On  the  other  hand,  quartz  crystals 
vei-y  commonly  inclose  foreign  material,  such  as  chlorite,  tourmaline,  rutile, 
hematite,  asbestos,  and  many  other  minerals. 

♦  Reference  must  be  made  here  to  the  disoussion  by  Scaochi  of  the  pi-mciple  of  **  Polysym- 
metiy."  (Atti  Accad.  NapoU,  i.,  1864.)  See  also  EiraehuHildj  Zur  Kritik  des  LeucitsyAtema, 
TsGh.  Mill.  jMitth.,  1875,  227. 
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The  inclosnres  may  also  consist  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  material ;  aa 
the  granitic  matter  seen  in  orthoclase  crystals  in  a  porphyritic  granite  ;  or 
the   feldspar,   quartz,  etc.,  sometimes   inclosed   in 
large  coarse  crystals  of  beryl,  occurring  in  granite 
veins. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  inclosnre  of  one 
mineral  by  another  is  afforded  by  the  annexed 
figures  of  tourmaline,  enveloping  orthoclase  (E.  H. 
Williams,  Am.  J.  Sci.,  III.,  xi.,  273,  1876).  Fig. 
358  shows  the  crystal  of  tourmaline  ;  and  ci'oss-sec- 
tions  of  it  at  the  points  indicated  {a,  b,  c)  are  given 
by  f.  359,  360,  361.  The  latter  show  that  the  feld- 
spar increases  in  amount  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
crystal,  the  tourmaline  being  merely  a  thin  shell. 
Similar  specimens  from  the  same  locality  (Port 
Henry,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.)  show  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessary connection  between  the  position  of  the  tour- 
maline and  that  of  the  feldspar. 

Similar  occurrences  are  those  of  trapezohedrons 
of  garnet,  where  the  latter  is  a  mere  shell,  enclosing 
calcite,   or  sometimes  epidote.       Analogous  cases 
have  been 'explained  by  some  authors  as  being  due  to  partial  pseudomorph 
ism,  the  alteration  progressing  from  the  centre  outward. 
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The  microscopic  crystals  observed  as  inclosures  may  sometimes  be 
referred  to  known  species,  but  more  generally  their  true  nature  is  doubtful. 
The  term  mierolites,  proposed  by  Vogelsang,  is  often  used  to  designate  the 


minute  inclosed  crystals;  they  are  generally  of  needle-like  form,  some- 
times quite  irregular,  and  often  very  remarkable  in  their  arrangement  and 
groupings  ;  sonTe  of  them  are  exhibited  in  f.  367  and  f.  368,  as  explained 
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below.  Trichite  and  belonite  are  names  introduced  by  Zirkel ;  the  former 
name  is  derived  from  Opl^^  hair^  the  forms,  like  that  in  f.  362,  are  common 
in  obsidian.  Where  tne  minute  individuals  belong  to  known  species  they 
are  called,  for  example,  feldspar  microlites,  etc. 

OryataUitea  is  an  analogous  term  which  is  intended  by  Vogelsang  t^  cover 
those  minute  forms  which  have  not  the  regular  exterior  form  or  crystals, 
but  may  be  considered  as  intermediate  between  amorphous  matter  and  true 
crystals.  Some  of  the  forms,  figured  by  Vogelsang,  are  shown  in  f.  363  to 
366;  they  are  often  observed  in  glassy  volcanic  rocks,  and  also  in  furnace 
slags.  A  series  of  names  have  been  given  to  varieties  of  crystallites,  such 
as  fijlobulites,  margarites,  etc.* 

The  microscopic  inclosures  may  also  be  of  an  irregular  glassy  nature  ;  a 
kind  that  exists  in  crystals  which  have  formed  from  a  melted  mass,  as  lavas 
or  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  solid  inclosures  occur  sometimes 
quite  irregularly  in  the  crystals,  they  are  more  generally  arranged  with 
some  evident  reference  to  the  symmetry  of  the  form,  or  planes  of  the 
crystals.     Examples  of  this  are  shown  in  the  following  figures:  f.  367  ex 


367 


Ang^te. 


Lcacite. 


Calcite. 


hibits  a  crystal  of  augite,  inclosing  magnetite,  feldspar  and  nephelite 
microlites,  etc.,  and  f.  368  shows  a  crystal  of  leucite,  a  species  whose 
crystals  very  commonly  inclose  foreign  matter.  Fig.  369  shows  a  section 
of  a  crystal  of  calcite,  containing  pyrite. 


370 


Andalosite. 


Another  striking  example  is  afforded  by  andalusite,  in  which  the  inclosea 
impurities  are  of  considerable  extent  and  remarkably  arranged.  Fie.  370 
shows  the  successive  parts  of  a  single  crystal,  as  dissected  by  B.  Horsford 


*  Die  KrystaUiten  von  Hermann  Vogelsang.     Bonn,  1875. 
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of  Sprinerfield,  Mass. ;  371,  one  of  tl  e  four  white  portions ;  and  872,  the 
central  black  portion. 


LlTEBATUKE. 

Some  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  here,  but  for  a  complete 
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CRYSTALLINE  AGGREGATES. 

The  greater  part  of  the  specimens  or  masses  of  minerals  that  occur,  may 
be  described  as  agejregations  of  imperfect  crystals.  Even  those  whose 
strncture  appears  the  most  purely  impalpable,  and  the  most  destitute  in- 
ternally of  anything  like  crystallization,  are  probably  composed  of  crystal- 
line grains.  Under  the  above  head,  consequently,  are  included  all  the 
remaining  varieties  of  structure  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

The  individuals  composing  imperfectly  crystallized  individuals,  may  be: 

1.  Columns^  or  fibres^  in  which  case  the  structure  is  columnar. 

2.  Thin  laminm^  producing  a  lameUar  structure. 

3.  Chrains^  constituting  a  granular  structure. 

1.  Columnar  Structure. 

A  mineral  possesses  a  columnar  structure  when  it  is  made  up  of  slender 
iwlumns  or  fibres.  There  are  the  following  varieties  of  the  columnar  struc 
ture: 

Fihrovs  :  when  the  columns  or  fibres  are  parallel  Ex.  gypsum,  asbestua. 
Fibrous  minerals  have  often  a  silky  lustre. 
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Heticidated :  when  the  fibres  or  columns  cross  in  various  directions,  and 
produce  an  appearance  having  some  resemblance  to  a  net. 

Stellated  or  BteUvlar  :  when  they  radiate  from  a  centre  in  all  directions, 
and  produce  star-like  forms.     Ex.  stilbite,  wavellite. 

Radiated^  diveraent :  when  the  crystals  radiate  f i-om  a  centre,  without 
producing  stellar  forms.    Ex.  quartz,  stibnite. 


2.  Lamellar  Structure. 

The  structure  of  a  mineral  is  lamellar  when  it  consists  of  plates  or 
leaves.  The  laminse  may  be  curved  or  straight,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
curved  lamellar,  and  straight  lamellar  structure.  Ex.  wollastonite  (tabular 
spar),  some  varieties  of  gypsum,  talc,  etc.  When  the  laminae  are  thin  and 
easily  separable,  the  structure  is  said  'to  be  foliaceous.  Mica  is  a  striking 
example,  and  the  term  micaceous  is  often  used  to  describe  this  kind  of 
structure. 

3.  Orantilar  Structure. 

The  particles  in  a  granular  structure  differ  much  in  size.  When  coarse, 
the  mineral  is  described  as  coarsely  granular  /  when  ^hq^  finely  granular  j 
and  if  not  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  the  structure  is  termed  im^ 
palpable.  Examjjles  of  the  firet  may  be  observed  in  granular  crystalline 
limestone,  sometimes  called  saccharoidal ;  of  the  second,  in  some  varieties 
of  hematite  ;  of  the  last,  in  chalcedony,  opal,  and  other  species. 

The  above  terms  are  indefinite,  but  from  necessity,  as  there  is  every 
degree  of  fineness  of  structure  in  the  mineral  species,  from  perfectly  im- 
palpable, through  all  possible  shades,  to  the  coarsest  granular.  The  term 
phanerO'Ci^ystaUinc  has  been  used  for  varieties  in  which  the  grains  are  dis- 
tinct, and  cryptO'CrystaUine^  for  those  in  which  they  are  not  discernible. 

Granular  minerals,  when  easily  crumbled  in  the  nngers,  are  said  to  be 
friable. 

4.  Imitative  Shapes. 

Reniform  :  kidncjr  shape.    The  stnicture  may  be  radiating  or  concentric. 

Botryoidal:  consisting  of  a  group  of  rounded  prominences.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  GrecK  fiorpv^,  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Ex.  limonite,  chal- 
cedony. 

MammiUary  :  resembling  the  botryoidal,  but  composed  of  larger  prom- 
inences. 

Globular  :  spherical  or  nearly  so ;  the  globules  may  consist  of  radiating 
fibres  or  concentric  coats.  When  attached,  as  they  usually  ai'e,  to  the  sur- 
face of  a  rock,  they  are  described  as  implanted  globules. 

Nodular  :  in  tuberose  forms,  or  having  irregular  protuberances  over  the 
surface. 

Amygdaloidal :  almond-shaped,  applied  usually  to  a  greenstone  contain- 
ing almond-shaped  or  sub-globular  nodules. 
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Coralloidal :  like  coral,  or  conBisting  of  interlaced  flexuoos  brancliiugs 
of  a  white  color,  as  in  some  aragoiiite. 

Dendritic  :  brandling  tree-like. 

Mossy  :  like  moss  in  form  or  appearance. 

FUiform  or  Capillary :  very  slender  and  long,  like  a  thi'ead  or  hair ; 
consists  ordinarily  of  a  succession  of  minute  crystals. 

AdctUar  :  slender  and  rigid  like  a  needle. 

jRetictUated :  net-like. 

Drusy  :  closely  covered  with  minute  implanted  crystals. 

Stalactitic :  when  the  mineral  occurs  in  pendant  columns,  cylinders,  or 
elongated  cones. 

Stalactites  are  produced  by  the  percolation  of  water,  holding  mineral 
matter  in  solution,  throuo;h  tiie  rocky  i-oofs  of  caverns.  The  evaporation 
of  the  water  produces  a  deposit  of  the  mineral  matter,  and  gradually  forms 
a  long  pendant  cylinder  or  cone.  The  internal  structure  may  be  imper- 
fectly crystalline  and  granular,  or  may  consist  of  fibres  radiating  from  the 
central  column,  or  there  may  be  a  broad  cross-cleavage. 

Common  stalactites  consist  of  calcium  carbonate.  Chalcedony,  gibbsite, 
brown  iron  ore,  and  many  other  species,  also  present  stalactitic  forms. 

The  term  amorphous  is  used  when  a  mineral  has  not  only  no  crystalline 
form  or  imitative  shape,  but  also  does  not  polarize  the  light  even  in  its  minute 
particles,  and  thus  app(?ai*8  to  be  destitute  wholly  of  a  crystalline  structure 
internally,  as  most  opal.  Such  a  structure  is  also  called  c<9^w/ or  jelly- 
like, from  the  Greek  for  glue.  Whether  there  is  a  total  absence  of  crystal- 
line structure  in  the  molecules  is  a  debated  point.  The  word  is  from  a 
primitive^  and  f^p<l>Vy  shape. 


PSEUDOMORPHOUS  CRYSTALS. 

Every  true  mineral  species  has,  when  crystallized,  a  form  peculiar  to 
itself ;  occasionally,  however,  crystals  are  found  that  have  the  form,  both 
as  to  ang;les  and  general  habit,  of  a  certain  species,  and  yet  differ  from  it 
entirely  in  chemical  composition.  Moreover  it  is  often  seen  that,  though 
in  outward  form  complete  crystals,  in  internal  structure  they  are  granular, 
or  waxy,  and  have  no  regular  cleavage. 

Such  crystals  are  called  psewiomorphs^  and  their  existence  is  explained 
by  the  assumption,  often  admitting  of  direct  proof,  that  the  original  min- 
eral has  been  changed  into  the  new  compound,  or  has  disappeared  through 
some  agency,  and  its  place  been  taken  by  another  chemical  compound  to 
which  the  form  does  not  belong. 

Pseudomorphs  have  been  classed  under  several  heads. 

1.  Pseudomorphs  by  suhstitutwn, 

2.  Pseudomorphs  by  simple  deposition^  (a)  incrustation  or  {b)  infilt'^ch 
tion. 

3.  Pseudomorphs  by  alteration  /  and  these  may  be  altered 

(a)  without  a  change  of  composition,  by  paramorphism ; 

(J)  by  the  loss  of  an  ingredient ; 

(c)  by  the  assumption  of  a  foreign  substance ; 

{d)  by  a  partial  exchange  of  constituents 
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1.  The  first  class  of  pseudomorphs,  by  avhatitution^  embrace  those  cases 
where  there  has  been  a  gradual  removal  of  the  original  material  and  a 
corresponding  and  simultaneous  replacement  of  it  by  another,  without, 
however,  any  chemical  reaction  between  the  two.  A  common  example  of 
this  is  a  piece  of  fossilized  wood,  where  the  original  fibre  has  been  replaced 
entirely  by  silica.  The  first  step  in  the  process  was  the  filling  of  all  the 
pores  and  cavities  by  the  silica  in  solution,  and  then  as  the  woody  fibre  by 
gradual  decomposition  disappeared,  the  silica  furtlier  took  its  place.  Other 
examples  are  quartz  after  fluorite,  calcite,  and  many  other  species,  cassiterite 
after  orthoclase,  etc. 

2.  Pseudomorphs  by  incrustation^  form  a  less  important  class.  Such 
are  the  crusts  of  quartz  formed  over  fluorite.  In  most  cases  the  removal 
of  the  original  mineral  has  gone  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposit  of  the 
second,  so  that  the  resulting  pseudomorph  is  properly  one  of  substitution. 
In  pseudomorphs  by  infiltration^  a  cavity  made  by  the  removal  of  a  crystal 
has  been  filled  by  another  mineral. 

3.  The  third  class  of  pseudomorphs,  l)y  alteration^  include  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  observed  cases,  of  which  the  number  is  very  lars^e.  Con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  change  which  has  gone  on  is  often  furniSied  by  a 
kernel  of  the  original  mineral  in  the  centre  of  the  altered  crystal ;  e,g.^  a 
kernel  of  cuprite  in  a  pseudomorphous  octahedron  of  malachite ;  also  of 
chi-ysolite  in  a  pseudomorphous  crystal  of  serpentine ;  of  corundum  in 
fibrolite,  or  spinel  (Genth). 

{a)  An  example  of  paramoi-phism  is  furnished  by  tlie  change  of  aragonite 
t^)  calcite  at  a  certain  temperature ;  also  the  paramorjphs  of  rutile  after 
arkansite  from  Magnet  Cove. 

(J)  An  example  of  the  pseudomorphs  in  which  alteration  is  accompanied 
by  a  loss  of  ingredients  is  furnished  by  crystals  of  limonite  in  the  form  of 
siderite,  the  carbonic  acid  having  been  removed ;  so  also  calcite  after 
gaj'-lussite  ;  native  copper  after  cuprite. 

(c)  In  the  change  of  cuprite  to  malachite,  ^.y.,  the  familiar  crystals  from 
Chessy,  France,  an  instance  is  afforded  of  the  assumption  of  an  ingredient, 
viz.,  carbonic  acid.  Pseudomorphs  of  gypsum  after  anhydrite  occur,  where 
there  has  been  an^ssumption  of  water. 

(rf)  A  partial  exchange  of  constituents,  in  other  words,  a  loss  of  one  and 
gain  of  another,  takes  place  in  the  change  of  feldspar  to  kaolin,  in  which 
the  potash  silicate  disappear  and  water  is  taken  up ;  pseudomorphs  of 
chlorite  after  garnet,  pyromorphite  after  galenite,  ai'e  other  examples. 

The  chemical  processes  involved  in  such  changes  open  a  wide  field  for 
investigation,  in  which  Bischof,  Delesse  and  othei-s  have  done  much. 
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SECTION  IL 
PHYSICAL   CHARACTERS    OF   MI]S"ERALa 

The  physical  cliai^acters  of  minerals  are  those  which  relate :  I.,  to 
Cohesion  and  Elasticity,  that  is :  cleavage  and  fracture^  hardnesSy  and  ten- 
acity ;  IL,  to  the  Mass  and  Volume,  the  specific  gravity  ;  IIL,  to  Light, 
the  optical  properties  of  crystals ;  also  color ^  lustre^  etc. ;  IV.,  to  Heat ; 
v.,  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism ;  VI.,  to  the  action  on  the  Senses,  ae 
taste^  feelj  etc. 

L  COHESION  AND  ELASTICITY. 

By  cohesion  is  understood  the  resistance  which  any  body  makes  to  an 
extraneous  force  tending  to  separate  its  particles,  either  by  breaking  or 
scratching.  This  principle  leads  to  some  or  the  most  universally  important 
physical  characters  of  minerals, — deavagey  fracture^  and  hardness. 

JHusticityy  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  force  which  tends  to  bring  the 
molecules  of  a  body  back  into  their  original  position,  from  which  they  have 
been  disturbed.  Upon  elasticity  depends,  for  the  most  part,  the  degree 
of  tenacity  possessed  by  different  mhierals. 

A.  Cleavage  and  Feaoture. 

1.  Cleavage,  —  Most  crystallized  minerals  have  certain  directions  in 
which  their  cohesive  power  is  weakest,  and  in  which  they  consequently 
yield  most  readily  to  an  exterior  force.  This  tendenajr  to  break  in  the 
direction  of  certain  planes  is  called  cUavagCy  and  being  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  crystalline  form  it  has  already  been  necessary  to  define 
it,  and  to  mention  some  of  its  most  important  features  (p.  2).  Cleavage 
differs  {a)  according  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is  obtained,  and  {b)  accord- 
ing to  its  direction,  crystallographically  detennined. 

\a)  Cleavage  is  ndXlQA  pe^ect  or  eminent  when  it  is  obtained  with  great 
ease,  affording  smooth,  lustrous  surfaces,  as  in  mica,  topaz,  calcite.  Inferior 
degrees  of  cleavage  are  spoken  of  as  dlstiiicty  indistinct  or  imperfect ^  inter- 
rupted,  in  traces,  dfjficult.  These  terms  are  sufficiently  intelliijible  without 
furtlier  explanation.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  cleavage  of  a  species  is 
sometimes  better  developed  in  some  of  its  varieties  than  in  otliei's. 

(J)  Cleavage  is  also  named  according  to  the  direction,  crystallographically 
defined,  which  it  takes  in  a  species.  When  parallel  to  the  basal  section  (O) 
it  is  called  basal,  as  in  topaz;  parallel  to  the  prism,  as  in  amphibole,  it  is 
QsMed  prismatic ;  also  rnacrodiagonal,  orthodiagonal,  eta.,  wiieu  parallel 
to  the  several  diametral  sections ;  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube,  octa- 
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hedroij,  dodecahedron,  oi  rhombohedron,  it  is  called  cuhic^  as  galenite ; 
octahedral^  as  fluorite ;  dodecahedralj  as  sphalerite ;  rhombohedraZ^  as 
calcite. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  cleavage  of  ciystallised  minerals  are  th.e  divisional  planes  in- 
vestigated by  Beusch  (see  Literatare,  p.  1 18).  He  has  found  that  by  pressure,  or  by  a  sudden 
blow,  divisional  planes  are  in  many  cases  produced  which  are  analogous  to  the  cleavage 
planes.  The  first  he  calls  Gleitfldchen,  or  planes  in  which  a  sliding  of  the  molecules  upon 
each  other  takes  place.  Thus,  for  example,  if  two  opposite  dode(»hedral  edges  of  a  cubic 
cleavage  mass  of  rock-salt  are  regularly  filed  away,  and  the  mass  then  subjected  to  pressure 
in  this  direction,  %  Oleitfldc/ie  is  obtained  parallel  to  the  dodecahedral  face. 

The  figures,  on  tne  other  hand,  obtained  by  a  blow  on  a  rounded  steel  point,  placed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  natural  or  cleavage  face  of  a  crystal,  are  called  by  him  fracture-figures  (Schlag- 
fi.>uren).  The  divisional-planes  in  this  case  appear  as  cracks  diverging  from  the  point  where 
the  blow  has  been  made.  For  instance,  on  a  cubic  face  of  rock-salt  two  planes,  forming  a 
rectangular  cross,  are  obtained  ;  on  biaxial  mica,  a  six-rayed  (sometimes  three -rayed)  star 
results  from  the  blow,  one  ray  of  which  is  always  parallel  to  the  brachydiagoual  axis  of  the 
prism. 

2.  Fracture, — The  term  fracture  is  used  to  define  the  form  or  kind  of 
surface  obtained  by  breaking  in  a  direction  other  than  that  of  the  cleavage 
in  crystallized  minerals,  and  in  any  direction  in  massive  minerals.  When 
the  cleavage  is  highly  perfect  in  several  directions,  as  the  cubic  cleavage  of 
galenite,  fracture  is  often  not  readily  obtainable. 

Fmctiire  is  defined  ^ : 

(cL)  ConchoidaZ;  when  a  mineral  breaks  with  curved  concavities,  more 
or  less  deep.  It  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  concavity  to  the 
valve  of  a  shell,  from  concha,  a  shell ;  flint. 

(J)  £ven  /  when  the  surface  of  fracture,  though  rough,  with  numerous 
small  elevations  and  depressions,  still  approximates  to  a  plane  surface. 

(c)   Uneven  y  when  the  surface  is  rougli  and  entirely  irregular. 

{a)  Ilackley  ;  when  the  elevations  are  sharp  or  jagged  ;  broken  iron. 

Other  terms  also  employed  are  earthy^  splintery y  etc. 


B.  Hardness. 

By  the  hardness  of  a  mineral  is  understood  the  resistance  which  it  offers 
to  abrasion.  The  degree  of  hardness  is  determined  by  observing  the  ease 
or  difficulty  with  which  one  mineral  is  scratched  by  another,  or  by  a  tile  or 
knife. 

In  minerals  there  are  all  grades  of  hardness,  from  that  of  a  substance 
impressible  by  the  finger-nail  to  that  of  the  diamond.  To  g^isQ  precision 
to  the  use  of  this  character,  a  scale  of  hardness  was  introduced  by  Moiis. 
It  is  as  follows : 

1.  Talc  ;  common  laminated  light-green  variety, 

2.  Gypsum  /  a  crystallized  variety. 

3.  Calcite'  transparent  variety. 

4.  Fluarite ;  crystalline  variety. 

5.  Apatite  /  transparent  variety. 
(5.5.  Scapolite  /  crystalline  variety.) 

6.  Feldspar  (orthoclase) ;  white  cleavable  variety, 

7.  Quartz^  transparent 
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8.  Topaz  ^  transparent. 

9.  Sapphtre:  cleavable  varieties. 
10.  Diamond, 

If  the  mineral  under  trial  is  scratched  by  the  file  or  knife  as  easily  as 
ajiatite,  its  hardness  is  called  5 ;  if  a  little  more  easily  than  apatite  and 
not  so  readily  as  fliiorite,  its  hardness  is  called  4.5,  etc.  For  minerals  as 
hard  or  harder  than  quartz,  the  file  will  not  answer,  and  the  relative  hard- 
ness is  determined  by  finding  by  experiment  whether  the  given  minei-al  will 
scratch,  or  can  be  scratched  by,  the  successive  minerals  in  the  scale. 

It. need  hardly  be  added  that  great  accuracy  is  not  attainalfle  by  the  above 
methods,  though,  indeed,  for  all  mineralogical  purposes  exactness  is  quite 
unnecessary. 

The  interval  between  2  and  3,  and  5  and  6,  in  the  scale  of  Mohs,  being 
a  little  greater  than  between  the  other  numbei*s,  lireithaupt  proposed  a 
scale  of  twelve  minerals  ;  but  the  scale  of  Mohs  is  now  univei-sally  accepted. 

Accurate  determinations  of  the  hardness  of  minerals  have  been  made  by 
FranJcenheiTTij  Franz^  Grailich  and  PekareJc^  and  others  (see  Literature, 
p.  IIS),  with  an  instrument  called  a  aderometer.  The  mineral  is  placed  on 
a  movable  carriage  with  the  surface  to  be  experimented  \\\Km  horizontal ; 
this  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  steel  point  (or  diamond-point),  fixed  on  a 
support  above;  the  weight  is  then  determined  which  is  just  suflicient  to 
move  the  carriage  and  produce  a  scratch  on  the  surface  of  the  mineral. 

By  means  of  such  an  instrument  the  hardness  of  the  different  faces  of  a 
given  crystal  has  been  determined  in  a  variety  of  cases.  It  has  been  found 
that  different  planes  of  a  crystal  differ  in  hardness,  and  the  same  plane  dif- 
fers as  it  is  scratched  in  ditfei-ent  directions.  In  general,  the  hardest  plane 
U  that  which  is  intei-sected  by  the  plane  of  most  complete  cleavage.  And 
of  a  sini^le  plane,  which  is  intersected  by  cleavage  planes,  the  direction 


r. 


rpenuicular  to  the  cleavage  direction  is  the  softer,  those  parallel  to  it  the 


arder. 

This  subject  has  been  recently  investigated  by  Exner  (p.  118),  who  has  given  the  form  of 
tiieeurt€H  of  hardness  for  the  different  planes  of  many  crystals.  These  curves  are  obtained  as 
follows :  the  least  weight  required  to  scratch  a  crystalline  surface  in  different  directions, 
for  each  10**  or  15**,  f rom  0**  to  IBO**,  is  determined  with  the  sclerometer;  these  directions 
are  laid  off  as  radii  from  a  centre,  and  the  length  of  each  is  made  proportional  to  the  weight 
fixed  by  experiment,  that  is,  to  the  hardness  thus  determined ;  the  line  connecting  the 
eztremitiea  of  these  radii  is  the  curve  of  hardness  for  the  given  plane. 


C.  TENAcrrr. 

Solid  minerals  may  be  either  brittle,  sectile,  malleable,  flexible,  or  elastic. 

(a)  Brittle ;  when  parts  of  a  mineral  separate  in  powder  or  grains  on 
fittempting  to  cut  it ;  calcite. 

\b)  Sectile ;  when  pieces  may  be  cut  off  with  a  Inife  without  falling  to 
i>owdcr,  but  still  the  mineral  pulverizes  under  a  haLimer.  This  character 
ifi  intermediate  between  brittle  and  malleable ;  gypsum. 

(c)  Malleable  ;  when  slices  may  be  cut  off,  and  these  slices  flattened  out 
under  a  haunuer;  native  gold,  native  silver. 

{(i\  Flexible ;  when  the  mineral  will  bend,  and  remain  bent  after  the 
benaing  force  is  removed ;  talc. 
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(e)  Elastic  ;  when  after .  being  bent,  it  will  spring  back  to  its  original 
position  ;  mica. 

The  elasticity  of  crj'stallized  minerals  is  a  subject  of  theoretical  rather 
ithan  practical  importance.  The  subject  has  been  acoustically  investigated 
by  Savart  with  very  interesting  results.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
the  investigations  of  Neumann,  and  later  those  of  Voigt  and  Groth.  The 
mi)st  important  principle  established  by  these  researches  is,  as  stated  by 
Groth,  tiiat  in  crystals  the  elasticity  (coefficient  of  elasticity)  differo  in 
diflFerent  directions,  but  is  the  same  in  all  directions  which  are  crystallo- 
gimphicall}'  identical ;  hence  he  gives  as  the  definition  of  a  crystal,  a  solid 
m  which  the  elasticity  is  a  function  of  the  direction. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  general  subjects  here  considered,  of  cohesion  in  relation 
to  minerals,  are  the  figures  produced  by  etching  on  crystalline  faces  (Aetzfiguren,  Germ.), 
investigated  by  Leydolt,  and  later  by  Baumhauer,  Exner,  and  others.  This  method  of  investi- 
gation is  of  high  importance  as  revealing  the  molecular  structure  of  the  crystal ;  reference, 
however,  must  be  made  to  the  original  memoirs,  whose  titles  are  given  below,  for  the  full 
discuasion  of  the  subject. 

The  etching  is  peif  ormed  mostly  by  solvents,  as  water  in  some  cases,  more  generally  the 
ordinary  mineral  acids,  or  caustic  alkalies,  also  by  steam  and  hydrofluoric  acid ;  the  latter  is 
especially  powerful  in  its  action.  The  figures  produced  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  angular 
depressions,  such  as  low  triangular,  or  quadrilateral  pyramids,  whose  outlines  run  parallel  to 
some  of  the  crystalline  edges.  In  some  cases  the  plfuies  produced  can  be  referred  to  occur- 
ring ciystallographic  planes.  They  appear  alike  on  similar  planes  of  crystals,  and  hence 
serve  to  disting^iuh  different  forms,  perhaps  in  appearance  identical,  as  the  two  sets  of  planes 
in  the  ordinary  double  pyramid  of  quartz ;  so,  too,  they  reveal  the  compound  twinning  stmo- 
ture  common  on  some  crystals,  as  quartz  (p.  89)  and  aragonite. 

Analogous  to  the  etching-figures  are  the  figures  produced  on  the  faces  of  some  crystals  by 
the  loss  of  water  (Verwitterungsfiguren,  Oerin,)  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Pape 
(see  below). 
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11.  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  is  its  weight  compared  with  that  of  an- 
other substance  of  eaiial  vohime,  wiiose  gravity  is  taken  at  unity.  In  tlie 
case  of  solids  or  liquias,  this  comparison  is  usually  made  with  water.  If  a 
cubic  inch  of  any  mineral  weighs  twice  as  much  as  a  cubic  inch  of  water 
(water  being  the  unit),  its  specific  gravity  is  2,  if  three  times  as  much,  its 
specific  gravity  is  3,  etc. 

The  direct  comparison  by  weight  of  a  certain  volume  of  water  with  an 
equal  volume  of  a  given  solid  is  not  often  practicable.  By  making  use, 
however,  of  a  familiar  principle  in  hydrostatics,  viz.,  that  the  weight  lost 
by  a  solid  immci-sed  in  water  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
Avater,  that  is  of  the  volume  of  water  it  displaces, — the  determination  of  the 
specific  gravity  becomes  a  very  simple  process. 

The  weight  of  the  solid  out  of  water  {w)  is  determined  by  weighing  in 
tlie  usual  inanner ;  then  the  weight  in  water  is  found  {w')y  when  the  loss  by 
iuiiuersion  or  the  difference  of  tn^  two  weights  {w  —  ^o')  is  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  solid  ;  finally  the  quotient  of  the  firet 
weight  (;w)  by  that  of  the  equal  volume  of  water  as  determined  {^  —  w') 
is  the  gpecitic  gravity  {G), 

Hence,  O  = 


w  --w 


For  example,  the  weight  of  a  fragment  of  quartz  is  found  to  be  4.534 

grains.      Its  weight   in  water  =  2.817  grains,  and  therefore  the  loss  of 

weight,  or  tlie  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  =  1.717.     Consequentlj 

4  534 
the  specific  gravity  is  equal  to    '       ,  or  2.641. 

The  ordinary  method  for  obtaining  the  specific  gravity  of  firm,  solid 
minerals  is  fii-st  to  weigh  the  specimen  accurately  on  a  good  chemical  bal- 
ance, then  suspend  it  from  one  pan  of  the  balance  by  a  horee-hair,  silk 
thread,  or  better  still  by  a  fine  platinum  wire,  in  a  glass  of  water  con- 
veniently placed  beneath.  The  platinum  wire  may  be  wound  around  the 
fel)ecimen,  or  where  the  latter  is  small  it  may  be  made  at  one  end  into  a 
little  spiral  support.  While  thus  suspended,  the  weight  is  again  taken  with 
the  same  care  as  before. 

The  water  employed  for  this  purpose  should  bo  distilled,  to  free  it  from 
all  foreign  substances.  Since  the  density  of  water  varies  with  its  tempera- 
ture, a  particular  temperature  has  to  be  selected  for  these  experiments,  in 
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order  to  obtain  uniform  results:  60*^  F.  is  the  most  convenient,  and  has 
been  generally  adopted.  But  the  temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of 
water,  39.5°  F.  (4°  C),  has  been  recommended  as  preferable.  For  minerals 
soluble  in  water  some  other  liquid,  as  alcohol,  benzene,  et(j.,  must  be  em- 
ployed, whose  specific  gravity  {g)  is  accurately  known ;  from  the  com- 
parison with  it,  the  specific  gravity  {O)  of  the  mineral  as  referred  to  water 
is  determined,  as  by  the  formula : 

6=     ^ 


^  —  i/J 


A  yeiy  convenient  form,  of  balance  is  the  spiral  balance  of  Jolly,  where  the  weight  is  mea- 
sured by  the  torsion  of  a  spiral  brass  wire.  The  readings,  which  give  the  weight  of  the  min- 
eral in  and  out  of  water,  are  obtained  by  observing  the  coincidence  of  the  index  with  its 
image  reflected  in  the  mirror  on  which  the  graduation  is  made. 

A  form  of  balance  in  which  weights  are  also  dispensed  with,  the  specific  gravity  being  read 
off  from  a  scale  without  calculation,  has  recently  been  described  by  Parish  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  III., 
X.,  352).     Where  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  it  can  be  very  conveniently  used. 

P  the  mineral  is  not  solid,  but  pulverulent  or  porous,  it  is  best  to  reduce 
it  to  a  ])owder  and  weigh  it  in  a  little  glass  bottle  (f.  373) 
called  a  pygnometer.  This  bottle  has  a  stopper  which 
fits  tightly  and  ends  in  a  tube  with  a  veiy  fine  opening. 
The  bottle  is  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  stopper  in- 
serted, and  the  ovei-fiowing  water  carefully  removed  with 
a  soft  cloth.  It  is  now  weighed,  and  also  the  mineral 
whose  density  is  to  be  determined.  The  stopper  is  then 
removed  and  the  mineral  in  powder  or  in  small  fragments 
inserted,  with  care,  so  as  not  to  introduce  air-bubbles. 
The  water  which  overflows  on  replacing  the  stopper  is 
the  amount  of  water  displaced  by  the  mineral.  The 
weight  of  the  pygnometer  with  the  enclosed  mineral  is 
determined,  and  the  weid\t  of  the  water  lost  is  obvionsly 
the  difference  between  this  last  weight  and  that  of  the 
bottle  and  mineral  together,  as  first  determined.  The  specific  gi-avity  of 
the  mineral  is  equal  to  its  weight  alone  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  equal 
volume  of  water  thus  determined. 

Where  this  method  is  followed  with  sufficient  care,  especially  avoiding 
any  change  of  temperature  in  the  water,  the  results  are  quite  accurate. 
Other  methods  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  will  be  found  described 
in  the  literature  notices  which  follow. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Rose  that  chemical  precipitates  have  uniformly  a 
higher  density  than  belongs  to  the  same  substance  in  a  less  finely  divined 
state.  This  increase  of  density  also  characterizes,  though  to  a  less  extent, 
a  mineral  in  a  fine  state  of  Tnechanical  subdivision.  This  is  explained 
by  the  condensation  of  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  powder. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  density  of  many  substances  is  altered 
by  fusion.  The  same  mineral  in  different  states  of  molecular  aggregation 
may  differ  somewhat  in  density.  Furthermore,  minerals  having  the  same 
chemical  composition  have  sometimes  different  densities  corresponding  co  the 
different  crystalline  forms  in  which  they  appear  (see  p.  177). 
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For  all  minerals  in  a  state  of  average  purity  the  specific  gravity  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  constant  characteristics,  as  urged  especially  by 
Bj-eithaupt.  Every  chemical  analysis  of  a  mineral  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  careful  determination  of  its  density. 

PraetictU  suggestions. — The  fragment  taken  should  not  be  too  large,  say  from  two  to  five 
grams  for  ordinary  cases,  varying  somewhat  with  the  density  of  the  mineral.  The  substance 
must  be  free  from  impurities,  internal  and  external,  and  not  porous.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
exclude  air-bubbles,  and  it  will  often  be  found  well  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  specimen 
before  inserting  it  in  the  water,  and  sometimes  boiling  is  necessary  to  free  it  from  air.  If  it 
absorbs  water  this  latter  process  must  be  aUowed  to  go  on  tiU  the  substance  is  fully  satu- 
rated. No  accurate  determinations  can  be  made  unless  the  changes  of  temperature  are 
rigorously  excluded  and  the  actual  temperature  noted. 

In  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  constituents  in  known  proportions,  when  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  whole  and  of  one  are  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  readily  obtained.  This 
method  is  often  important  in  the  study  of  rocks. 
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III.  LIGHT. 

Before  considering  the  distinguishing  optical  properties  of  crystals  of  the 
different  systems,  it  is  desirable  to  i-eview  briefly  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant principles  of  optics  upon  which  the  phenomena  in  question 
depend. 

Nature  of  light — In  accordance  with  the  undulatory  theory  of  Hny- 
c:hens,  as  further  developed  by  Yoimg  and  Fresnel,  light  is  conceived  to 
consist  in  the  vibrations,  transvei-se  to  the  direction  of  propagation,  of  the 
particles  of  imponderable,  elastic  €th£r^  which  it  is  assumed  pervades  all 
s^pace  as  well  as  all  material  bodies.  These  vibrations  are  propagated  with 
sjreat  velocity  in  straight  lines  and  in  all  directions  from  the  luminous 
point,  and  the  sensation  which  they  produce  on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  is 
called  light 

The  nature  of  the  vibrations  will  be  nnderetood  from  f.  374.  If  AB 
represents  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  light-ray,  each  particle  of 
ether  vibrates  at  right  angles  to  this  as  a  line  of  equilibrium.    The  vibm 
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tioii  of  the  first  particle  induces  a  similar  movement  in  the  adjacei.t  par- 
ticle ;  this  is  communicated  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  particles  vibrate 
successively  from  the  line  AB  to  a  distance  corresponding  to  hb'j  called  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibration,  then  return  to  b  and  pass  on  to  i",  and  so 


on.  Thus  at  a  given  instant  there  are  particles  occupying  all  positions, 
from  that  of  the  extreme  distance  b\  or  c\  from  the  line  of  equilibrium  to 
that  on  this  line.  In  this  way  the  wave  of  vibration  moves  forward,  while 
the  motion  of  the  particles  is  only  tmns verse.  In  the  figure  the  vibrations 
are  represented  in  one  plane  only,  but  in  ordinary  light  they  take  place  in 
all  directions  about  the  line  AjB.  The  distance  between  any  two  particles, 
which  are  in  like  positions,  of  like  phase,  as  J'  and  c\  is  called  the  wave- 
lencfth  :  and  the  time  required  for  this  completed  movement  is  called  the 
time  or  vibration.  The  intensity  of  the  light  varies  with  the  amplitude  of 
the  vibrations,  and  the  color  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  waves  *  the 
wave-lengths  of  the  violet  rays  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  red  rays. 

Two  waves  of  like  phase,  propagated  in  the  same  direction  and  of  equal 
intensity,  on  meeting  unite  to  form  a  wave  of  double  intensity  (double 
amplitude).  If  the  waves  difl^er  in  phase  by  half  a  wave-length,  or  an  odd 
multi))le  of  this,  they  interfere  and  extinguish  each  other.  For  other  rela- 
tions of  phase  they  are  also  said  to  interfere,  forming  a  new  resultant  wave, 
differing  in  phase  and  amplitude  from  each  of  the  component  waves;  if 
they  are  waves  of  white  light,  their  interference  is  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  successive  coloi-s  of  the  spectrum.  The  propagation  of  the 
vibration- waves  of  light  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  effect  produced 
when  a  pebble  is  thrown  in  a  sheet  of  quiet  water — a  series  of  concentric 
circular  waves  are  sent  out  from  the  point  of  agitation.  These  waves  con- 
sist in  the  transvei-se  vibration  of  the  particles  of  water,  the  waves  move 
forward,  but  the  watec  simply  vibrates  to  and  fro  vertically. 

The  waves  of  light  are  propagated  forward,  in  an  analogous  manner,  in 
all  directions  from  the  hnninous  point,  and  the  surface  which  contains  all 
the  particles  which  commence  their  vibrations  simultaneously  is  called  the 
wave-surface  (Wellenflache,  Gei^m,), 

If  the  propagation  of  light  goes  on  witli  the  same  velocity  in  all  direc- 
tions in  a  homogeneous  medium,  the  wave-surface  is  obviously  that  of  a 
sphere  and  the  medium  is  said  to  be  isotrape.  If  it  takes  place  with  dif- 
ferent velocities  in  different  directions  in  a  body,  the  wave-surface  is  some- 
times an  ellipsoid,  but  never  spherical,  as  Is  shown  later;  such  a  body  is 
called  anisotrope. 

All  the  phenomena  of  optics  are  explained  upon  the  supposition  of  waves 
of  light,  whose  change  of  direction  accompanies  refraction,  whose  interfer- 
ence produces  the  colored  bands  of  the  diffraction  spectra,  etc.  For  the 
full  discussion  of  the  subject  i*eference  must  be  made  to  works  on  optics. 
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Refraction. — A  ray  of  light  passing  through  a  homogeneous  medium  is 
always  propagated  in  a  straight  line  without  deviation.  When,  however, 
the  light-ray  passes  from  one  medium  to  another,  which  is  of  different 
density,  it  suffers  a  change  of  direction,  which  is  called  refraction.  For  in- 
stance, in  f .  375,  if  oa  is  a  ray  of  light  passing  from  air  into  water,  its  path 
will  be  changed  after  passing  the  surface  at 
a,  and  it  will  continue  in  the  direction  ab. 
Conversely,  if  a  ray  of  light,  5a,  pass  from 
the  denser  medium,  water,  into  the  rarer 
medium,  air,  at  a,  it  will  take  the  direction 
ac. 

If  now  m(w  is  a  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face at  a,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  angle  cam^ 
called  the  angle  of  incidence  {%)  of  the  ray 
ca  is  greater  than  the  angle  hao^  called  the 
angle  of  refroAition  (r),  and  what  is  observed 
in  this  case  is  found  to  be  universally  true, 
and  tlie  law  is  expressed  as  follows :  « 

A  ray  of  light  in  passing  from  a  rarer  "  ^ 

to  a  denser  medium  is  refracted  towards 

the  jperpeThdicular ;  if  from,  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium  it  is  refracted 
AWAY  FROM  the  jperpcTidicular, 

A  further  relation  has  also  been  established  by  experiment :  however 
great  or  small  the  angle  of  incidence,  cam,  (?'),  may  be,  there  is  always  a 
constant  relation  between  it  and  the  angle  of  refraction,  gam  (r),  for  two 
given  substances,  as  here  for  air  and  water.  This  is  seen  in  the  figure  where 
af  and  da  are  the  sines  of  the  two  angles,  and  their  ratio  (=  f  nearly)  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  sine  of  any  other  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of 
its  angle  of  refraction.     This  principle  is  expressed  as  follows: 

The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  ref ration. 

This  constant  ratio  between  these  two  angles  is  called  the  index  ofrefrao: 

tiouj  or  simply  n.     In  the  example  given  for  air  and  water  -; —  =  1.335, 

and  consequently  the  value  of  the  index  of  refraction,  or  n,  is  1.335. 

The  following  table  includes  the  values  of  n  for  a  variety  of  substances. 
For  all  crystallized  minerals,  except  those  of  the  isometric  system,  the  index 
of  refraction  has  more  than  one  value,  as  is  explained  in  the  pages  which 
follow. 


Ice 1.308 

Water 1.335 

Fluorite 1.436 

Alum 1.457 

Chalcedony 1.553 

Rock-salt 1.557 

Quartz 1.548 


Calcite 1.654 

Aragonite 1.693 

Boracite 1.701 

Ganiet 1.815 

Zircon 1.961 

Blende 2.260 

Diamond. 2.419 


sin  % 


In  the  principle  which  has  been  stated,  -^ —  =  n,  twc  points  are  to  be 
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noted.  First,  if  the  angle  i  =  0°,  then  sin  i  =  0,  and  obviously  also  r  =  0, 
i:i  other  words,  when  the  ray  of  light  coincides  with  the  perpendicular  no 
refraction  takes  place,  the  ray  proceeding  onward  into  the  second  medium 
without  deviation. 

Again,  if  the  angle  i  =  90**,  then  sin  i  =  1,  and  the  equation  above  be- 
comes - —  =  w,  or  sin  r  =  - .     A&n  has  a  fixed  value  for  every  substance, 
sm  >'  71  J  •> 

it  is  obvious  that  there  will  also  be  a  corresponding  value  of  the  angle  r 
for  the  case  mentioned.     From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  for  water 

sin  r  =  zr-^^'i  and  r  =  48°  35' ;  for  diamond,  sin  r  =  — — ,  and  r  =  24"*  25'. 
l.ooD  J.42 

In  the  example  employed  above,  if  the  angle  bao  (;')  =  48°  35',  the  line  ac 
will  coincide  with  a/;  supposing  the  light  to  go  from  b  to  a.  If  r  is  greater 
tiian  48°  35',  the  ray  no  longer  passes  from  the  water  into  the  air,  but  suffei-s 
total  reflection  at  the  surface  a.  This  value  of  r  is  said  to  be  the  limiting 
vahie  fur  the  given  substance.  The  smaller  it  is  the  greater  the  amount  ol 
light  reflected,  and  the  greater  the  apparent  binlliancy  of  the  substance  in 
question.     This  is  the  explanation  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond. 

Determination  of  the  index  of  refraction, — fey  means  of  a  prism,  as 

MNP  in  f.  376,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
the  value  of  ti,  or  index  of  refraction  of  a 

given  substance.     The  full   explanation   of 
lis  subject  belongs  to  works  on  optics,  but 
a  word  is  devoted  to  it  here.     If  the  material 
is  solid,  a  prism  must  be  cut  and  polished, 
with  its  edge  in  the  proper  direction,  and 
s<f    having  not  too  small  an  angle.     If  the  refrac- 
"^  tive  index  of  a  liquid  is  required,  it  is  placed 

within  a  hollow  prism,  with  sides  of  plates  of  glass  having  both  surfaces 
pai-allel. 

The  angle  of  the  prism,  MNP  (a),  is,  in  each  case,  measured  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  angle  between  two  planes  of  a  crystal,  and  then  the 
mi7umum  amount  of  deviation  (S)  of  sunonochrofnafic  ray  of  light  passing 
from  a  slit  through  the  prism  is  also  determined.  The  amount  of  deviation 
of  a  ray  in  passing  through  the  prism  varies  with  its  position,  but  when  the 
])rtsm  is  so  placed  that  the  ray  makes  equal  angles  with  the  sides  of  the 
prism  {i  =  i\  f.  376),  both  when  entering  and  emerging,  this  deviation  has 
h,  fixed  miiiimum  value. 

If  8  =  the  minimum  deviation  of  the  ray,  and 

a  =  the  anffle  of  the  prism,  then  n  = ?-• r?: — -' 

in  determining  the  value  of  n  for  different  colors,  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
rays  of  known  position  in  the  spectrum. 

Dovhle  refraction, — Hitherto  the  existence  of  only  one  refracted  ray  has 
been  assumed  when  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  another.  But  it  ia 
a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  sometimes  two  refracted  rays.  The  most 
familiar  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  mineral  calcite,  also  called  on 
account  <»f  this  property  ''  doubly-refracting  spar." 

If  mnop  (f.  377)  be  a  cleavage  piece  of  calcite,  and  a  ray  of  light  meets 
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it  at  J,  it  will,  in  passing   through,  be  divided   into   two  rays,  Jc,  hd 
Similarly  a  line  seen  through  a  piece  of  calcite  ordi- 
narily appears  double.  877 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  same  property  is 

enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  of  crystallized  mmerals,  p tc 

though  in  a  less  striking  degree.  ^       ^ 

Reflection. — When  a  ray  of  light  passes  from  one 
medium  to  another,  for  example,  from  air  to  a  denser 
substance,  as  has  been  illustrated,  the  light  will  bo  par- 
tially tmnsmitted  and  refracted  by  the  latter,  in  the 
manner  illustrated,  but  a  portion  of  it  (the  ray  ag^  in  f.  375),  is  always 
reflected  back  into  the  air.  The  direction  of  the  reflected  ray  is  known 
in  accordance  with  the  following  law : 

The  angles  of  incident  and  reflection  are  equal, — In  f.  375  the  angle 
cam  is  equal  to  the  angle  mag. 

The  relative  amount  of  light  reflected  and  transmitted  depends  upon  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  also  upon  the  transparency  of  the  second  medium. 
If  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  not  perfectly  polished,  diffuse  reflection  will 
take  place,  and  there  will  be  no  distinct  reflected  ray. 

Stiil  another  important  principle,  in  relation  to  the  same  subject,  remains 
to  be  enunciated:  Tke  rays  of  tncidence^  reflection,  and  refraction  all  lie 
in  the  same  pUwe. 

Diversion, — Thus  far  the  change  in  direction  which  a  ray  of  light  suffers 
on  refi-action  has  alone  been  considered.  It  is  also  true  that  the  amount 
of  refractiim  differs  for  the  different  colore  of  which  ordinary  white  light 
is  composed,  being  greater  for  blue  than  for  red.  In  consequence  of  tliis 
fact,  if  a  i-ay  of  ordinary  light  pass  through  a  prism,  as  in  f.  376,  it  will 
not  only  be  refracted,  but  it  will  also  be  separated  into  its  component  colors, 
thus  forming  the  spectrum. 

This  variation  for  the  different  colors  depends  directly  upon  their  wave- 
lengths ;  the  red  rays  have  longer  waves,  and  vibrate  more  slowly,  and 
hence  suffer  less  refraction  than  the  violet  rays,  for  which  the  wave-lengths 
are  shorter  and  the  velocity  greater. 

Interference  of  light ;  diffraction, — When  a  ray  of  monochromatic  light 
is  made  to  pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  or  by  the  edge  of  an  opaque  body, 
it  is  diffra^tedy  and  there  arise,  as  may  be  observed  upon  an  appropriately 

t>iaced  screen,  a  series  of  dark  and  light  bands,  growing  fainter  on  the  outer 
imits.  Their  presence,  as  has  been  intimated,  is  explained  in  accordance 
with  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  as  due  to  the  interference,  or  mutual 
reaction  of  the  adjoining  waves  of  light.  If  ordinary  light  is  employed, 
the  phenomena  are  the  same  and  for  the  same  causes,  except  that  the  bands 
ara  successive  spectra.  Diffraction  gratings,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ex- 
ti*emely  fine  lines  very  closely  ruled  upon  glass,  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  prism  to  produce  the  colored  spectrum.  The  familiar 
phenomena  of  the  colors  of  thin  plates  and  of  Newton's  rings  depend  upon 
the  same  principle  of  the  interference  of  the  light  waves.  This  subject  is 
one  of  the  highest  importance  in  its  connection  with  the  optical  properties 
of  crystals,  since  the  phenomena  observed  when  they  are  viewed,  under 
certain  circumstances,  in  polarized  light  are  explained  in  an  analogous 
uaanner.    (Compare  the  colored  plate,  frontispiece.) 
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Polarization  ly  reflection. — By  polarisation  is  understood,  in  general, 
that  change  in  the  character  of  reflected  or  transmitted  light  which  dimin- 
ishes its  power  of  being  further  reflected  or  transmitted.  In  accordance 
with  the  undnlatory  theory  of  light  a  ray  of  polarized  light  is  one  whose 
vibrations  take  place  in  a  single  plane  only. 

Suppose  (f.  378)  mn  and  op  to  be  two  parallel  mirrors,  say  simple 

polished  pieces  of  black  glass ;  a  ray  of  light,  ABj 

878  will  be  reflected  from  mn  in  the  direction  BC^ 

yip  ^^A.  awd  meeting  op^  will  be  again  reflected  to  Z>. 

/nf^"''^^  When,  as  here,  the  two  mirrors  are  in  a  parallel 

yjK\^  position,  the  plane  of   reflection  is  clearly  the 

\r[     ^*^^«  same  for  both,  the  angles  of  incidence  are  equal, 

and  the  rays  AB  and  CD  are  parallel.     The  ray 

CD  is  polarized^  although  this  does  not  show 

itself  to  the  eye  direct. 

Now  let  the  mirror,  op^  be  revolved  about  BG 
as  an  axis,  and  let  its  position  otherwise  be  un- 
changed, so  that  the  angles  of  incidence  still 
remain  equal,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reflected 
ray,  CD^  loses  more  and  more  of  its  brilliancy  as 
the  i-evolution  continues,  and  when  the  mirror, 
op^  occupies  a  position  at  right  angles  to  its 
former  position,  the  amount  of  light  renected  will  be  a  minimum,  the 
planes  of  reflection  being  in  the  two  cases  perpendicular  to  one  another. 

If  the  revolution  of  the  mirror  be  continued  with  the  same  conditions  as 
before,  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  reflected  ray  will  become  brighter 
and  blighter  till  the  mirror  has  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  line, 
o'p\  when  the  planes  of  i*eflection  again  cohicide,  and  the  reflected  ray,  CD\ 
is  equal  in  brilliancy  to  that  previously  obtained  for  the  position  CjD, 

The  same  diminution  to  a  minimum  will  be  seen  if  the  revolution  is  con- 
tinued 90°  farther,  and  the  reflected  ray  again  becomes  as  brilliant  as  befoi'e 
when  the  mirror  resumes  its  fii-st  position  op, 

lu  the  above  description  it  was  asserted  that,  when  the  planes  of  inci  • 
derice  of  the  mirrors  were  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  amount  of  light 
reflected  would  be  less  than  in  any  other  position,  that  is  a  minimum.  For 
one  single  position  of  the  mirrors,  however,  as  they  thus  stand  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  that  is  for  one  single  value  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  the 
light  will  bo  practically  extinguished,  and  no  reflected  ray  will  appear 
from  the  second  mirror. 

The  angle  of  incidence,  ABH^  for  this  case  is  called  the  angle  of  polar- 
ization^ and  its  value  varies  for  different  substances.  It  was  shown  further 
by  Brewster  that : 

The  angle  of  polarization  is  that  angle  whose  tangent  is  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  reflecting  substance^  i.e.,  tan  i=  n. 

Exactly  the  same  phases  of  change  would  have  been  observed  if  the 
upper  mirror  had  been  revolved  in  a  similar  manner.  The  first  mirror  is 
oitcn  called  the  polarizer,  the  second  the  analyzer. 

This  change  which  the  light  suffers  in  this  case,  in  consequence  of  re- 
flection, is  called  polarization. 
In  order  to  give  a  partial  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  and  to  make 
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the  same  subject  intelligible  as  applied  to  other  cases  iu  which  polanzation 
occura,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  commonly  received  theory  of  the 
nature  of  light  already  defined. 

The  phenomena  of  light  are  explained,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  consists  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ether,  the  vibmtions  being 
transverse,  that  is  in  a  plane  perpendicular,  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
light  is  propagated  These  vibrations  in  ordinary  light  take  place  in  all 
directions  in  this  plane  at  sensibly  the  same  time ;  strictly  speaking,  the 
vibi-ations  are  considered  as  being  always  transverse,  but  their  directions 
are  constantly  and  instantaneously  changing  in  azimuth.  Such  a  ray  of  light 
is  alike  on  all  sides  or  all  around  the  line  of  propagation,  Ali^  f.  374. 
^  rav  of  completely  polarized  light,  on  the  other  hand,  has  vibrations  iu 
one  direction  only,  that  is  in  a  single  plane. 

These  principles  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  reflection  already  de- 
scribed. The  ray  of  ordinary  light,  AB^  has  its  vibrations  sensibly  snuul- 
taneous  in  all  directions  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  its  line  of  propaga- 
tion, while  the  light  reflected  from  each  mirror  has  only  those  vibrations 
which  are  in  one  direction,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  reflection — 
Bupposing  that  the  mirrors  are  so  placed  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
{ABH)  is  also  the  angle  of  polarization. 

If  the  mirror  occupy  the  position  represented  in  f.  378,  the  ray  of  light, 
BCj  after  being  reflected  by  the  first  mirrer,  mn.,  contains  that  part  of  the 
vibrations  whose  direction  is  normal  to  its  plane  of  reflection  called  the 
plane  of  pol/irization..  This  is  also  true  of  the  second  mirror,  and  when 
they  are  parallel  and  their  planes  of  reflection  coincide,  the  ray  of  light  is 
reflected  a  second  time  without  additional  change. 

If,  however,  the  second  mirror  is  revolved  in  the  way  described  (p.  126), 
less  and  less  of  the  light  will  be  reflected  by  it,  since  a  successively  smaller 
part  of  the  vibrations  of  the  ray  jff(7take  place  in  a  direction  normal  to 
iU  plane  of  reflection.  And  when  the  mirrors  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  after  a  revolution  of  op  90°  about  the  line  BG  b^vlh  axis,  no  part  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  ray  BO  a,re  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  reflec- 
tion-plane of  the  second  mirror,  and  hence  the  light  is  extinguished. 

By  reference  to  f.  375  this  subject  may  be  explained  a  little  more  broadly. 
It  was  seen  that  of  the  ray  ca,  meeting  the  surface  of  the  water  at  a,  part  is 
reflected  and  part  transmitted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  reflection 
and  refraction.  It  has  been  shown  further  that  the  reflected  ray  is  polar- 
ized, that  is,  it  is  changed  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  light  take  place  in 
one  direction,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  refracted  ray  is  polarized^  it  containing  only  those  vibrations  which 
were  lost  in  the  reflected  ray,  that  is,  those  which  coincide  with  the  plane 
of  incidence  and  reflection. 

It  was  stated  that  the  vibrations  of  the  polarized  reflected  ray  take  place 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarization.  This  is  the  assumption  which 
is  commonly  made ;  but  all  the  phenomena  of  polarization  can  be  equally 
well  explained  upon  the  other  supposition  that  they  coincide  with  this 
plane. 

The  scpamtion  of  the  ray  of  ordinary  light  into  two  rays,  one  reflected 
the  other  refracted,  ribrating  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  takes  place  most 
completely  when  the  reflected  and  ref i-acted  rays  are  90°  from  one  another, 
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as  proved  bj  Brewster.  From  this  fact  follows  the  law  already  stated^ 
that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarization  is  equal  to  the  index  of  re- 
fraction.    The  angle  of  polarization  for  glass  is  about  54°  35'. 

This  separation  is  in  no  case  absolutely  complete,  but  varies  with  differ- 
ent substances.  In  the  case  of  opaque  substances  the  vibrations  belongings 
to  the  refracted  ray  are  more  or  less  coinpletelv  absorbed  (compare  remarks 
on  color ^  p.  164).     Metallic  surfaces  polarize  tlie  light  very  slightly. 

Polarization  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  glass. — It  has  been  explained 
that  the  light  which  has  been  transmitted  and  refracted  is  always  at  least 
in  part  polarized.  It  will  be  readily  understood  from  this  fact  that  when  a 
numbei*  of  glass  plates  are  placed  together,  the  light  which  passes  through 
them  all  will  be  more  and  more  completely  polarized  as  their  number  is 
increased.  This  is  a  second  convenient  method  of  obtaining  polarized 
light. 

Polarization  hy  means  of  tourmaline  plates. — The  phenomena  of  polar- 
ized light  may  also  be  shown  by  means  of  tourmaline  plates.  If  from 
a  crystal  of  tourmaline,  which  is  suitably  tmnsparent,  two  sections  be 
obtained,  each  cut  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  it  will  be  found  that 
these,  when  placed  together  with  the  direction  of  their  axes  coinciding, 
allow  the  light  to  pass  through.  If,  however,  one  section  is  i*evolved  upon 
the  other,  less  and  less  of  the  light  is  transmitted,  until,  when  their  axes  are 
at  right  angles  (90°)  to  each  other,  the  light  is  (for  the  most  part)  extin- 
guished. As  the  revolution  is  continued,  more  and  more  light  is  obtained 
fln-ough  the  sections,  and  after  a  revolution  of  180°,  the  axes  being  again 
parallel,  the  appearance  is  as  at  first.  A  further  revolution  (270°)  brings 
the  axes  again  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  when  the  light  is  a  second  time 
extinguished,  and  so  on  around. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  so  far  as  it  can  be  given  here,  is 

analogous  ij:o  that  employed  for  the  case  of  polarization  by  re- 

879  flection.       Each  plate  so  affects  the   ray   of  light  that  after 

^^— j^      having  passed  tlirough  it  there  exist  vibrations  in  one  direction 

I^^Hl      only,  and  that  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  the  other  vibrationu 

^^^■1      being  absorbed.     If  now  the  two  plates  are  placed  in  the  same 

^^^B|      position,  abdc^  and  efgh  (f.  379),  the  light  passes  through  both 

^^^|1      in  succession.     If,  however,  the  one  is  turned  upon  the  other, 

i^^HI      only  that  portion  of  the  light  can  pass  through  which  vibrates 

c^msma     ^^^^l  in  the  direction  ac.      This  portion  is  determined  by  the 

resolution  of  the  existing   vibrations  in  accordance  with  the 

principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces.     Consequently,  when  the  sections 

stand  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (f.  3S0)  the  amount  of 

380  transmitted  light  is  nothing  (not  strictly  true),  that  is,  the 

■^■H|  light  is  extinguished. 

■ji^^^^Lm  The  tourmaline  plates,  which  have  been  described,  are 

^^^^^^^1      mounted  in  pieces  of  cork  and  held  in  a  kind  of  wire 

HH^^^pH      pincers  (f.  381).     The  object  to  be  examined  is  placed 

E!^  between  them  and  supj>orted  there  by  the  spring  m  the 

^  ^  wire.      In  use  they  are  held   close  to   the   eye,  and  in 

this  position  the  object  is  viewed  in  converghig  polarized  light. 

Polarization  hy  means  of  Nicol  prisms. — The  most  convenient  method 
of  obtaining  polarized  light  is  by  means  of  a  Nicol  prism  of  calcite.    A 
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cleavage  rhorabohedron  of  caleite  (the  variety  Iceland  spar  is  nnivei*8ally 
nsed  in  consequence  of  its  transparency)  is  obtained,  having  four  large  and 
two  small  rhorabohedral  faces  opposite  each  other.     In  place  of  the  latter 


planes  two  new  surfaces  are  cut,  making  angles  of  68°  (instead  of  71°)  with 

the  obtuse  vertical  edges ;  these  then  form  tne  terminal  faces  of  the  prism. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  prism  is  cut  through  in  the  direction  IIH  (f.  382), 

the  parts  then  polished  and  cemented  together  again  with 

Canada  balsam.     A  i-ay  of  light,  a  J,  entering  the  prism 

is  divided  into  two  rays  polarized  at  right  angles  to  each 

other.     One  of  these,  Jc*,  on  meeting  the  layer  of  balsam 

(whose  refractive  index  is  greater  than  that  of  caleite) 

Buffei-s  total  reflection  (p.  124),  and  is  deflected  against  the 

blackened  sides  of  the  prism  and  extinguished.     The  other 

passes  through  and  emerges  at  e^  a  completely  polarized 

ray  of  light,  that  is,  a  ray  with  vibrations  in  one  direction 

only,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the 

prism  (f.  383). 

It  is  evident  that  twoNicol  prisms  can  be  used  together 
in  the  same  way  as  the  two  tourmaline  plates,  or  the  two 
miri-ors ;  one  is  called  the  polarizer ^  and  the  other  the 
analyzer.  The  plane  of  polarization  of  the  Xicol  prisms 
has  the  direction  PP  (f.  383)  at  right  angles  to  which  the 
vibi-ations  of  the  light  take  place.  A  ray  of  light  pass- 
ing through  one  Nicol  will  be  extinguished  by  a  second 
when  its  plane  of  polarization  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  first  prism ;  in  this  case  the  Nicols  are  said  to  be 
crossed.  The  Nicol  prisms  have  the  great  advantage  over  the  tourmaline 
plates,  that  the  light  they  transmit  is  uncolored  and  more  completely 
polarized. 

Either  a  tourmaline  plate  or  a  Nicol  prism 
may  also  be  used  in  connection  with  a  reflecting 
mirror.      The  light  reflected  by  such  a  mirror 
vibmtes  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
incidence    (plane  of  polarization) ;    that    trans- 
mitted by  the  Nicol  prism  vibrates  in  the  direc- 
tiou    of  the    shorter  diagonal  (f.  383).     Hence, 
when  the  plane  of  this  diagonal  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  mirror,  the  re- 
flected ray  will  pass  through  the  prism ;  but  when  the  two  planes  mentioned 
coincide,  the  planes  of  vibmtion  are  at  right  angles  and  the  reflected  ray  ia 
extinguished  by  the  prism. 
9 
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PolarisGopea.^The  Nicol  prisms,  when  ready  for  use,  are  mounted  in  an 
upright  instrument,  called  a  polariscope.  Sometimes  pa/raUd^  and  some- 
times converging^  light  is  required  in  the  investigations  for  which  the  instru- 
ment is  used.     Fig.  384  showq  thp.  polarization-microscope  of  Norrenberg 


as  altered  and  improved  by  Groth  (see 
Literature,  p.  156).  The  lN"icol  prisms 
are  at  d  and  r,  and  are  so  mounted  as 
to  admit  of  a  motion  of  revolution  in- 
dependent of  the  other  parts  of  the  in- 
strument. The  lense  ^  causes  the  light 
from  the  ordinary  mirror,  a,  to  pass  as  a 
cone  through  the  prism  t?,  and  the  lenses 
at  h  converge  the  light  upon  the  plate 
to  be  examined  placed  at  L  The  other 
lenses  (6>)  above  act  as  a  weak  microscope, 
having  a  field  of  vision  of  130°.  The 
stage  (Zand  A),  carrying  the  obiect,  admits 
of  a  horizontal  revolution.  Tlie  distance 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  instrument 
is  adjusted  by  the  screws  m  and  n. 
When  parallel  light  is  required,  a  similar  instrument  is  employed,  which 

has,  however,  a  different  arrangement  of  the  lenses,  as  shown  in  f.  385. 

The  objects  for  which  these  instruments,  as  well  as  the  tourmaline  plates, 

are  employed,  will  be  found  described  in  the  following  pages. 

The  Nicol  prisms  are  often  used  as  an  appendage  to  the  ordinary  com 

pound  microscope,  and  in  this  form  are  important  as  enabling  us  to  examine 

very  minute  crystals  in  polarized  light. 
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DISTINGUISHING    OPTICAL    CHARACTERS  OF    THE  CRTS- 
TALS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  all  crystallized  minerals  group  them- 
Belves  into  three  grand  classes,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  physical 
properties,  as  well  as  their  geometrical  form : 

A.  IsometriCj  in  which  the  crystals  are  developed  alike  in  all  the  several 
axial  directions. 

B.  Isodicimetri'C^  including  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems,  whose 
crystals  are  alike  in  the  directions  of  the  several  lateral  axes,  but  vertically 
the  development  is  unlike  that  laterally. 

C.  Anisometrio,  embracing  the  three  remaining  systems,  where  the  crys- 
tals are  developed  in  the  three  axial  directions  dissimilarly. 

Between  these  classeB  there  are  many  cases  of  gradnal  transition  in  orystaUine  form,  and, 
timilarly  and  necessarily,  in  optical  character.  The  line  between  uniaxial  and  biaxial 
crystals,  for  instance,  cannot  be  considered  a  very  shaiply  defined  one. 


A.  Isometric  Crystals. 

General  Optical  Character. 

All  isometric  crystals  are  alike  in  this  respect  that  they  simply  refract, 
but  do  not  doubly  refract  the  light  they  transmit.  They  are  optically 
isotrope.  This  follows  directly  from  the  symmetry  of  the  crystallization. 
In  the  language  of  Fresnel,  the  elasticity  of  the  light-ether  is  throughout 
them  the  same,  and  the  light  is  propagated  in  every  direction  with  the 
same  velocity.  There  is,  consequently,  but  one  value  of  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion. The  wave-surface  is  spherical.  This  class  also  includes  all  trans- 
parent amorphous  substances,  like  glass. 

Optical  Investigation  of  Isometric  Crystals, 

In  consequence  of  their  isotropic  character,  isometric  crystals  exhibit  no 
special  phenomena  in  polarized  light.  Sections  of  isometric  crystals  may 
be  always  recognized  as  such  by  the  fact  that  they  behave  as  an  amorphous 
substance  in  polarized  light ;  in  other  words,  wnen  the  Nicol  prisms  are 
crossed  they  appear  dark,  and  a  revolution  of  the  section  in  any  plane  pro- 
duces no  change  in  appearance.  Similarly  they  appear  light  when  placed 
between  parallel  Nicols.     Some  anomalies  are  mentioned  on  p.  154. 

Isometric  crystals  have  but  a  single  index  of  refraction,  and  that  may  be 
determined  in  the  way  described  by  means  of  a  prism  cut  with  its  edge  in 
any  direction  whatever. 

Crystals  of  the  second  and  third  classes  are  optically  anisotrope. 
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B.  Uniaxial  Crystals. 


General  'Optical  Chaifacter. 

In  the  isodiametric  crystals,  those  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  sya- 
terns,  there  is  crj'stallographically  one  axial  direction,  that  of  the  vertical 
axis,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  other  lateral  directions  which  are 
among  themselves  alike.  So  also  the  optical  investigations  of  these  crystals 
show  that  with  reference  to  the  action  of  light  there  exists  a  similar  kind 
of  symmetry.  Light  is  propagated  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  with 
a  velocity  different  from  that  with  which  it  passes  in  any  other  direction, 
but  for  all  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  or  all  directions 
making  the  same  angle  with  it,  tne  velocity  of  propagation  is  the  same. 
In  other  words,  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 
axis  is  either  greater  or  less  than  that  in  directions  normal  to  it  (analogous 
to  the  crystallographical  relation  c  ^  a),  while  in  the  latter  directions  it  is 
everywhere  alike. 

Optic  axis. — ^Let  a  ray  of  light  pass  through 
the  crystal  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis, 
ah^  in  f.  3S6,  its  vibrations  must  take  place  in 
the  plane  at  right  angles  to  this  axis  ;  but  in  all 
directions  in  this  plane  the  elasticity  of  the  ether 
is  the  same,  hence  for  such  a  i*ay  the  crystal  must 
act  as  an  isotrope  medium ;  and  the  ray  is  con- 
sequently not  doubly  refracted  and  not  polarized. 
This  direction  is  called  the  optic  axis.* 

Douhle  refraction, — If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
ray  of  light  passes  through  the  crystal  in  any  other  direction,  it  is  divided 
into  two  rays,  or  doubly  refracted  (see  f.  377),  and  this  in  consequence  of 
the  difference  in  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  in  the  plane  in  which  the  vibra- 
tions take  place.  Of  these  two  rays,  one  follows  the  law  of  owlinary 
refraction,  and  this  is  called  the  ordinary  ray  ;  the  other  does  not  conform 
to  this  law,  and  is  called  the  extraordinary  ray.  Both  these  rays  are  polar- 
ized, and  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  the  vibrations  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  take  place  in  the  plane  passuig  thi*ough  the  incident  ray 
and  vertical  axis,  called  the  principal  8ectio?i,  those  of  the  ordinary  ray 
are  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this. 

Wave-surface  of  the  ordinary  ray, — The  meaning  of  the  statement  that 
the  ordinary  ray  follows  the  law  of  the  simple  refraction  is  this  : — the  index 
of  refraction  (w)  of  the  ordinary  ray  has  invariably  the  same  value,  what- 
ever be  the  direction  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the  crystal ;  the 
amount  of  deviation  from  the  perpendicular  is  always  in  accordance  with 


the  law 


sjn  % 
sin  7' 


n  (ft)).     In  other  words,  the  ordinary  ray  is  propagated  in 
all  directions  in  the  medium  with  the  same  velocity  ;  and  hence  the  wave- 


*  It  will  be  onderstood  that  the  ofi,\A  axis  ia  always  a  direction,  not  a  fixed  line  in  the 
eryfttals. 
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surface  is  that  of  a  sphere.    Moreover,  the  ordinary  ray  always  remains  in 
the  plane  of  incidence. 

Wave-aurfdce  of  the  extraordinary  ray. — For  the  extraordinary  ray  the 
law  of  simple  refraction  does  not  hold  good.  If  experiments  be  made  upon 
any  uniaxial  crystal,  it  will  bo  found  that  the  two  rays  are  most  separated 
when  (1)  the  light  falls  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis.  As  its  inclina- 
tion toward  the  axis  is  diminished,  the  extraordinary  ray  approaches  the 
ordinary  ray,  and  coincides  with  it  when  (2)  the  light  passes  through  par- 
allel to  the  vertical  axis.  The  index  of  reiraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
varies  in  value,  being  most  unlike  (o  for  the  first  case  supposed  when  the 
vibrations  of  the  extraordinary  ray  are  parallel  to  the  axis  (wlien  it  ia 
called  €),  and  is  equal  to  o)  for  the  second  case  supposed.  The  velocity  of 
this  ray  is  then  variable  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The  wave-surface  of 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  an  ellipsoid  of  rotation.  Moreover  it  ordinarily 
does  not  remain  in  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Two  cases  are  now  possible :  the  index  (o))  of  the  ordinary  ray  may  be  (1) 
greater  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray  (e),  in  which  case  the  velocity  oi 
the  light  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  is  less  than  that  in  any  othei 
direction ;  or  (2)  ©  may  be  leas  than  €,  and  in  this  case  the  velocity  of  pro- 
pagation for  the  light  has  its  maximum  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.  The 
former  are  called  negative^  the  latter  positive  crystals.  The  fact  alluded 
to  here  should  be  noted  that  the  value  of  the  refractive  index  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  light,  or  elasticity  of  the  ether,  in  the 
given  direction* 

I^egative  crystals  ;  Wave-surface, — Forcalcite  o)  =1*654,  €  =  1483,  it  is 
hence  one  of  the  class  of  negative  crystals.  The  former  value  («)  belongs 
to  the  ray  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  latter  value 
(e)  to  the  ray  with  vibrations  parallel  to  the  axis.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
refractive  index  for  the  extraordinary  ray  increases  from  1.483  to  1.654. 
the  ray  becomes  more  and  more  nearly 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.  Fig.  387  illus- 
trates graphically  the  relation  between  the 
two  indices  of  refraction,  and  the  correspond- 
ing velocities  of  the  rays  ;  ah  represents  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  that  is,  the  ojptic 
Also  ma^  iinh  represent  the  velocity 


as 


887 


axis, 

of  the  light  parallel  to  this  axis,  correspond- 
ing to  the  greater  index  of  refraction  (1'654\ 
The  circle  described  with  this  radius  will 
represent  the  constant  velocity  of  the  ordi- 
nary ray  in  any  direction  whatever.  Let 
fuither  vid^  mc  represent  the  velocity  of  the  extraordinary  ray  passing  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  hence  corresponding  to  the  smaller  index  :>f 
refraction  (1'483).  The  ellipse,  whose  major  and  minor  axes  are  at 
and  oi,  will  express  the  law  in  accordance  with  which  the  velocity  of  the 
extraordinary  ray  varies,  viz.,  greatest  in  the  direction  mcl^  least  in  the 
direction  ab  in  which  it  coincides  with  the  ordinary  ray.  For  any  inter- 
mediate direction,  Iigm^  the  velocity  will  be  expressed  by  the  length  of  the 
line,  hm. 
Now  let  this  figure  be  revolved  about  the  axis  ah ;  there  will  be  geneiated 
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a  circle  within  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  rotation  (f.  388).     The  em-face  of  the 

sphere  is  the  wave-surface  of  the  ordinary  ray, 
and  that  of  the  ellipsoid  of  the  extraordinary 
ray  ;  the  line  of  their  intersection  is  the  optic 
axis. 

In  f.  377,  p.  125,  the  ray  of  light  is  shown 
divided  into  two  by  the  piece  of  calcite ;  of 
these,  hdj  which  is  the  more  refracted,  is  the 
ordinary  ray,  and  ho^  which  is  less  refracted,  is 
the  extraordinary  ray. 

Positive  crystals ;  Wavc'^urface.  —  For 
quartz  a>  =  l-64:8,  €  =  1'658.  The  index  of 
refraction  for  the  ordinarj'^  ray  (o))  is  less  than  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
(e) ;  quartz  hence  belongs  to  the  class  of  positive  crystals.  The  value  of  6 
(1-558)  for  the  extraordinary  ray  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  ray  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  when  its  vibrations  are  parallel  to  this  axis. 
As  the  direction  of  the  ray  changes  and  becomes  more  and  more  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  axis,  the  value  of  its  index  of  re- 
fraction decreases,  and  when  it  is  parallel  to  the 
latter,  it  has  the  value  1*548.  The  extraordin- 
ary ray  then  coincides  with  the  ordinary,  and 
there  is  no  double  refraction ;  this  is,  as  be- 
fore, the  line  of  the  optic  axis.  The  law  for 
both  rays  can  be  represented  graphically  in 
the  same  way  as  for  negative  crystals.  lu 
f.  389,  amh  is  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis ; 
let  ma,  mb  represent  the  velocity  of  the  ordin- 
ary ray,  which  corresponds  to  the  leaM  re- 
fractive index  (1*548),  the. circle  afbe  will 
express  the  law  for  this  ray,  viz.,  the  velocity 
~£~  the  same  in  every  direction.     Moreover,  let 

nid,  mc  represent  the  velocity  of  the  extraor- 
dinary ray,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  which  corresponds  to  the  maximum 
refractive  index  (1"558) ;  the  ellipse,  culbc,  will  express  the  law  for  velocity 
of  the  extraordinary  ray,  viz.,  least  in  the  direction  indy  and  greatest  in  the 
direction  ab,  when  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary  ray,  and  varying 
uniformly  between  these  linjits.  If  the  figure  be  revolved  as  before,  tnere 
will  be  generated  a  sphere,  whose  surface  is  the  wave-surface  of  the  ordin- 
iii*y  ray,  and  within  it  a  prolate  ellipsoid  whose  surface  represents  the 
wavosurface  of  the  extraordinary  ray. 
The  following  list  includns  examples  of  both  classes  of  uniaxial  crystals : 


Negative  crystals  (— ), 
Calcite, 
Tourmaline, 
Corundum, 
Beryl, 
Apatite. 


Positive  crystals  (+), 
Quartz, 
Zircon, 
Hematite, 
Apophyllite, 
Cassiterite. 


It  may  be  remarked  that  in  some  species  both  H-  and  —  varieties  have 
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been  observed.  Certain  crystals  of  apophyllite  are  positive  for  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  negative  for  the  other,  and  consequently  for  some 
color  between  the  two  extremes  it  has  no  double  refraction. 

These  prmciples  make  the  explan&tion  of  the  use  of  tourmaline  plates  and  calcite  piifimf 
•a  polarizing  instruments  (p.  128)  more  intelligible. 

The  two  rays  into  which  the  single  raj  is  divided  on  passing  through  a  uniaxial  crystal  are, 
as  has  been  said,  both  polarized,  the  ordinary  ray  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  vertical 
axis  and  the  extraordinary  ray  perpendicular  to  this.  In  a  tourmaline  plate  of  the  proper 
thickness,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  Cy  the  ordinaiy  ray  is  absorbed  (for  the  most  part)  and  the 
extraordlnaiy  ray  alone  passes  through,  having  i>s  vibrations  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical 


In  the  calcite  prism,  of  the  two  refracted  and  polarized  rays,  the  ordinary  ray  is  disposed  of 
artificially  in  the  manner  mentioned  (p.  129),  and  the  extraordinary  ray  alone  passes  through, 
vibrating,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  c,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
shorter  diagonal  of  the  Nicol  prism. 

The  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  the  molecular  structure  of  the  crystal  is  weU  shown 
by  the  effect  of  pressure  upon  a  paraLlelopiped  of  glass.  Glass,  normally,  exhibits  no  colored 
phenomena  in  polarized  light,  since  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  is  the  same  in  all  directions, 
and  there  is  hence  no  double  refraction.  But  if  the  block  be  placed  under  pressure,  exerted 
on  two  opposite  faces,  the  conditions  are  obviously  changed,  the  density  is  the  same  in  the 
both  lateral  dtrectious  but  differs  from  that  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  pressure.  The  sym- 
metry in  molecular  structure  becomes  that  of  a  umaxial  crystal,  and,  as  would  be  expected, 
on  placing  the  block  in  the  polariscope,  a  black  cross  with  its  colored  rings  is  observed,  exactly 
as  with  cmJcite.  Similarly  when  glass  has  been  suddenly  and  unevenly  cooled  its  molecular 
structure  is  not  homogeneous,  and  it  will  be  found  to  polarize  light,  although  the  phenomena, 
for  obvious  reasons,  will  not  have  the  regularity  of  the  case  described. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  recent  investigations  by  Mr.  John  Kerr  have  shown  that  eleotii* 
caity  calls  out  birefringent  phenomena  in  a  block  of  glass.    (PhU.  Mag.,  1.,  337.) 


*  Optical  Investigation  of  Uniaxial  Crystal, 

Sections  normal  or  parallel  to  the  axis  in  polarized  light. — Suppose  a 
section  to  be  ciit  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis  (axial  section),  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  a  ray  of  light  passing  through  the  crystal  in  this 
direction  suffers  no  change,  consequently,  such  a  section  examined  in 
parallel  polarized  light,  in  the  instrument  (f.  385),  appears  as  a  section  of 
an  isometric  crystal. 

If  the  same  section  be  placed  in  the  other  instrument  (f.  384,  p.  130), 
arranged  for  viewing  the  object  in  converging  light,  or  in  the  tourmaline 
tongs,  a  beautiful  phenomenon  is  observed ;  a  symmetrical  black  cross — 
when  the  Nicols  or  tourmaline  plates  are  crossed — with  a  series  of  concentric 
rings,  dark  and  light,  in  monochromatic  light,  but  in  white  light,  showing 
the  prismatic  colore  in  succession  in  each  ring.  This  is  shown  without  the 
colore  in  f,  390,  the  arrangement  of  the  colore  in  the  elliptical  rings  of  the 
frontispiece  is  similar. 

This  cross  becomes  white  when  the  Nicols  or  tourmalines  are  in  a  par- 
allel position,  and  each  band  of  color  in  white  light  changes  to  its  comple- 
mentary tint  (f.  391).  These  interference  figures  are  seen*  in  this  form 
only  ill  a  plate  cut  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  marks  the  uni- 
fucval  character  of  the  crystal. 

The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  can  be  only  hinted  at  in  this  place 

*  Uniaxial  crystals  which  produce  circular  polarization  exhibit  interference  figures  which 
differ  soinc^what  from  those  do^ribed.     Some  anomalies  are  mentioned  on  p.  154 
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All  the  rays  of  light,  whose  vibrations  coincide  with  the  vibration-planet 
of  either  of  the  crossed  Nicols,  must  necessarily  be  extinguished.  This 
gives  rise  to  the  black  cross  in  the  centre,  with  its  arms  in  the  direction  of 
the  planes  mentioned.  All  other  rays  passing  through  the  given  plate 
obliquely  will  be  doubly  refracted,  and  after  passing  through  the  second 
Nicol,  thus  being  referred   to  the  same  plane  of   polarization,  they  will 


interfere^  and  will  give  rise  to  a  series  of  concentric  rings,  light  and  dark 
in  homogeneous  light,  but  in  ordinary  light  showing  the  successive  colors  of 
the  spectrum.  In  regard  to  tlie  interference  of  polarized  ray?,  the  fact  must 
be  stated  that  that  can  take  place  only  when  they  vibrate  in  "the  same  plane  ; 
two  rays  vibrating  at  right  angles  to  each  other  cannot  interfere.  These 
interference  phenomena  are  similar  to  tlie  successive  spectra  obtained  by 
diffraction  gratings  alluded  to  on  p.  125.  It  is  evident  -that,  in  order  to 
observe  the  phenomena  most  advantageously,  the  plate  must  have  a  suitable 
thickness,  which,  however,  varies  with  the  refractive  index  of  the  substance 
Tlie  thicker  the  plate  the  smaller  the  rings  and  the  more  they  are  crowded 
together ;  when  the  thickness  is  considerable,  only  the  black  brushes  are 
Been. 

Section  parallel  {or  sharply  hicUned)  to  the  axis. — If  a  section  of  a  uni- 
axial crystal,  cut  parallel  or  inclined  to  the  vertical  axis,  be  examined  in 
parallel  polarized  light,  it  will,  when  its  axis  coincides  with  the  direction 
of  vibration  of  one  of  the  Nicol  prisms,  appear  dark  when  the  prisms  are 
crossed.  If,  however,  it  be  revolved  horizontally  on  the  stage  of  the  polaii- 
scope  (?,  I,  f.  384:)  it  will  appear  alternately  dark  and  light  at  intervals  of  45°, 
dark  under  the  couditicns  mentioned  above,  otherwise' more  or  less  light,  the 
maximum  of  light  being  obtained  when  the  axis  of  the  section  makes  an 
angle  of  45^  with  the  plane  of  the  Nicol.  Between  parallel  Nicols  the 
phenomena  are  the  same  except  that  the  light  and  darkness  are  reversed. 
When  the  plate  is  not  too  thick  the  polarized  ray,  after  passing  the  upper 
Nicol,  will  interfere,  and  in  white  light,  the  plate  will  show  bright  colora, 
which  change  as  one  of  the  Nicols  or  the  plate  is  revolved. 

Examined  in  converging  light,  similar  sections,  when  very  thin,  show  in 
white  light  a  series  of  parallel  colored  bands. 

Determination  of  the  indices  of  refractioh  q>  and  €. — One  prism  will 
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BTifRce  for  the  determination  of  both  indices  of  refraction,  and  its  edge  may 
be  eitlier  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis. 

(a)  If  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  the  an^le  of  minimum  deviation  for 
each  ray  in  succession  must  be  measured.  The  extraordinary  ray  vibrates 
parallel  to,  and  the  oj'dinary  ray  at  right  angles  to,  the  direction  oi  the  ed^e 
of  the  prism.  For  convenience  it  is  better  to  isolate  each  of  the  rays  m 
succession,  which  is  done  with  a  single  Nicol  prism.  If  this  is  held  before 
the  observing  telescope  with  its  shorter  diagonal  parallel  to  the  refracting 
edge  of  the  prism,  the  ordinary  ray  will  be  extinguished  and  the  image  of 
the  slit  observed  wiB  be  that  due  to  the  extraordinary  ray.  If  held  with  its 
plane  of  vibration  at  right  angles  to  the  prismatic  edge,  the  extraordinary 
ray  will  be  extinguished  and  the  other  alone  observed.  From  the  single 
observed  angle,  for  the  given  color,  the  index  of  refraction  can  be  calculated, 
a>  or  6,  by  tiie  formula  given  on  p.  124,  the  angle  of  the  prism  being  known. 

{b)  If  the  refracting  edge  or  the  prism  is  i)erpendicular  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  crystal,  the  same  procedure  is  necessary,  only  in  this  case  the 
ordinarj'  ray  will  vibrate  parallel  to  the  prismatic  edge,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary ray  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  two  rays  are  distinguished,  as  before,  by 
a  >i  icol  prism. 

Determiiiation  of  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  the  douhle  refrac 
tion. — The  most  obvious  way  of  determining  the  character  of  the  double 
refraction  (o)  >  €  or  w  >  e)  is  to  measure  the  indices  of  refraction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  It  is  not  • 
always  possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  prism  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
any  case  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  more  simple  method  of  accomplishing 
the  result. 

To  do  this,  use  may  bo  made  of  a  very  simple  principle  : — the  +  or  — 
character  of  a  given  crystal  is  determined  by  observing  the  effect  produced 
when  an  axial  section  from  it  is  combined  in  the  polariscope  with  tliat  of  a 
crystal  of  known  character. 

Yor  instance,  calcite  is  negative,  and  if  it  be  placed  in  conjunction  with 
the  section  of  a  positive  crystal,  the  whole  effect  observed  is  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  produced  if  the  original  plate  were  diminished  in  thickness, 
while,  if  combined  with  a  negative  crystal,  it  is  as  if  the  plate  were  made 
thicker.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  as  the  axial  plate  of  a  crystal 
increases  in  thickness,  the  number  of  rings  visible  in  the  field  of  the  polari- 
scope increases,  and  they  become  more  crowded  together ;  but,  if  the  section 
is  made  thinner,  the  successive  rings  widen  out  and  become  less  numerous. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  effects  is  produced  by  the  use  of  tlie  intervening 
section. 

In  the  case  of  uniaxial  crystals,  however,  the  method  which  is  practically 
most  simple  is  that  suL'gested  by  Dove — the  use  of  an  axial  plate  of  mica  of 
a  certain  thickness.  The  section  required  is  a  cleavage  piece  of  such  a 
thickness  that  the  two  rays' in  passing  through  suffer  a  difference  of  phase 
which  is  equal  to  a  quarter  wave-lengtli,  or  an  odd  multiple  of  this. 

Suppose  that  the  section  of  the  crystal  to  be  examined,  cut  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  is  brought  between  the  crossed  Nicols  in  the  polariscope ;  the 
black  cross  and  the  concentric  colored  rings  are  of  course  visible.  Let  now, 
while  the  given  section  occupies  this  position,  the  mica  plate  be  placed  upon 
it,  with  the  plane  of  its  optic  axes  (determined  beforehand,  and  the  direction 
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marked  by  a  line  for  convenience)  making  an  angle  of  4:6"^  with  the  vibra^ 
tion-planes  of  the  JTicols ;  the  black  cross  disappear  and  there  remain  only 
two  diagonally  situated  dark  spots  in  the  place  of  it.  Moreover,  the  colored 
curves  in  the  two  quadrants  with  these  spots  are  pushed  farther  away  fi-om 
the  centre  than  the  others.  The  effect  produced  is  represented  in  f.  392 
and  f.  393.    If  the  line  joining  these  two  dark  spots  stands  at  right  angles 


to  the  axial  plane  of  tlie  mica,  the  crystal  is  positive  (f.  392),  if  this  line 
coincides  with  the  axial  plane,  the  crystal  is  negative  (f.  393).  The  explana- 
tion of  this  effect  is  not  so  simple  as  to  allow  of  being  introduced  here ;  the 
effect  of  the  mica  is  to  produce  circular  polarization  of  tlie  light  which  it 
transmits. 

With  both  uniaxial  and  biaxial  crystals  the  student  will  find  it  of  great  assistance  always 
to  have  at  his  side  a  good  section  of  a  positive  and  a  negative  crystal.  By  comparing  the 
phenomena  observed  in  the  section  under  examination  with  those  shown  by  crystals  of  known 
character,  he  wiU  often  be  saved  much  peiplexity. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  absorption  j>henomena  of  uniaxial  crystals 
see  p.  161. 

CiEouLAB  Polarization. 

In  what  has  been  said  of  polarized  light,  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  a  polarizea  ray  was  one  whose  vibrations  took  place  in 
a  single  plane,  so  that  the  plane  of  polarization  at  right  angles  to  this  was  a 
fixed  plane.  Such  a  ray  is  said  to  be  linearly  polarized.  There  are  some 
uniaxial  ciystals,  however,  which  have  tlie  power  to  rotate  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation ;  the  ray  is  said  to  be  circularly  polarized.  They  manifest  this  in  the 
phenomena  observed  when  an  axial  section  is  examined  in  the  polariscope. 

An  axial  section  of  a  uniaxial  crystal  normally  exhibits,  in  converging 
polarized  light,  a  black  cross  with  a  series  of  concentric  colored  circles, 
r.  390,  p.  136.  If,  however,  a  section  of  quartz  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  and  viewed  between  the  crossed  Is  icols,  the  phenomena  observed  are 
different  from  tl.ese: — the  central  portion  of  the  black  cross  has  disap- 
peared, and  instead,  the  space  within  the  inner  ring  is  brilliantly  colored. 
Furthermore,  when  the  analyzing  Xicol  is  revolved,  this  color  changes 
from  blue   to  yellow  to  red,  aud   it  is  found  that  in  some  cases  thig 
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change  is  produced  by  revolving  the  Nicol  to  the  righty  and  in  other  eases 
to  the  left.  To  distinguish  between  these  the  firet  are  called  right-handed 
rotating  crystals,  and  the  others  left-handed.  The  relations  here  involved 
will  be  better  understood  if  the  quartz  section  is  viewed  in  parallel  mono- 
chromatic light.  Under  these  circumstances  a  similar  plate  of  calcite 
appears  dark  when  the  Nicols  are  crossed,  but  with  quartz  the  maximum 
darkness  is  only  obtained  when  the  analyzer  has  been  revolved  beyond  ito 
first  position  a  certain  angle ;  this  angle  increasing  with  the  thickness  of 
the  section,  and  also  varviiig  with  the  color  of  the  light  employed. 

For  a  section  1  mm.  tnicL  in  red  light,  a  rotation  of  tiie  analyzer  of  19° 
ifi  required  to  produce  the  maximum  darkness.  For  yellow  light  the 
rotation  is  24°  with  a  plate  of  the  same  thickness ;  with  blue,  32°,  and  so  on. 
The  rotation  of  the  analyzer  with  some  crystals  is  to  the  right,  with  others 
to  the  left. 

The  explanation  of  these  facts  lies  in  the  fact  stated  above,  that  the 
quartz  rotates  the  plane  of  vibration  of  tlie  polarized  light,  and  the  angle  of 
rotation  is  different  for  rays  of  different  wave-lengths.  Furthermore,  this 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  vibration  results  from  the  fact  that  in  quartz,  even 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  double  refraction  takes  place.  The  oscillations 
of  the  particles  of  ether  take  place  not  in  straight  lines  but  in  circles,  and 
they  move  in  opposite  dii*ections  for  the  two  rays,  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary. 

An  axial  section  of  a  quartz  crystal  can  never  appear  dark  between 
crossed  Nicols  in  ordinary  light,  since  there  is  no  point  at  which  all  the 
colors  are  extinguished ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  highly  colored.  The 
color  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  section,  and  is  the  same  as  that 
observed  in  the  centres  of  the  rings  in  converging  polarized  light.  If  sec- 
tions of  a  right-handed  and  left-handed  crystarare  placed  together  in  the 
polariscope,  the  centre  of  the  interference  figure  is  occupied  with  a  four- 
rayed  spiral  curve,  called  from  the  discoverer  Airy's  spiral.  Twins  of 
quartz  ciystals  are  not  uncommon,  consisting  of  the  combination  of  right- 
and  left-handed  individual,  which  sometimes  show  the  spirals  of  Aii-y. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  Hei-schel,  that  the  right-  or  left 
handed  optical  character  of  quartz  is  often  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
trapezohedral  planes  on  the  crystals.  When  a  given  trapezohedral  plane 
appeal's  as  a  modification  of  the  prism,  to  the  right  above  and  left  below, 
the  crystal  is  optically  Hght-Juinded  ;  if  to  the  left  above  and  r\{r\\t  below, 
the  crystal  is  left-hdwleL  In  f .  394:  the  plane  is, as  last  remarked,  left  above 
and  right  below,  and  the  crystal  is  hence  left-handed.  Cinnabar  has  been 
shown  by  Des  Cloizeaux  to  possess  the  same  property  as  quartz;  and  this  is 
true  also  of  some  artificial  salts,  also  solutions  of  sugar,  etc. 

In  twins  of  quartz,  the  component  parts  may  be  both  right-handed  or 
both  left-handed  (as  in  those  of  Dauphiny  and  the  Swiss  Alps) ;  or  one  may 
be  of  one  kind  and  the  other  of  the  other.  Moreover,  successive  layers  of 
deposition  (made  as  the  crystal  went  on  enlarging,  and  often  exceedingly 
thin)  are  sometimes  alternately  riglit-  and  left-haiided,  showing  a  constant 
oscillation  of  polarity  in  the  coui-se  of  its  formation  ;  and,  when  this  is  the 
case,  and  the  layers  are  reyulaTj  cross-sections,  examined  by  polai'ized  light, 
exhibit  a  division,  more  or  less  perfect,  into  sectors  of  1*20°,  parallel  to  the 
plane  /;?,  or  into  sectoi-s  of  60°.     If  the  layera  are  of  unequal  thickness 
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there  are  broad  areas  of  colors  without  sectors.     In  f.  395  (by  Des  Cloizea\ix, 
from  a  crystal  from  the  Dept.  of  the  Aude),  half  of  each  sector  of  60°  ii 
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right-handed,  and  the  other  half  left  (as  shown  by  the  arrows),  and  the  dark 
radii  are  neutral  bands  produced  by  the  overlapping  of  layers  of  the  two 
kinds.  These  overlapping  portions  often  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  Airy'e 
spiral. 

C.  Biaxial  Crystals. 

General  Optical  Character. 

As  in  the  crystalline  systems,  thus  far  considered,  so  also  in  the  anisome- 
trie  systems,  the  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  triclinic,  there  is  a  strict  corre- 
spondence between  the  molecular  structure,  as  exhibited  in  the  geometrical 
form  of  the  crystals,  and  their  optical  properties.  In  the  crystals  of  these 
systems  there  is  no  longer  one  axis  around  about  which  the  elasticity  of  the 
light-ether,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  light,  is  everywhere  alike.  On  the 
contrary,  the  relations  are  much  less  simple,  and  less  easy  to  comprehend. 
There  are  two  directions  in  which  the  light  passes  through  the  crystal 
without  double  refraction — these  are  called  the  optic  aice^^^  and  hence  the 
crystals  are  biaxial — but  in  everv  other  direction  a  ray  of  light  is  separated 

into  two  rays,  polarized  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  Neither  of  these  conforms  to 
the  law  of  simple  refraction.  The  subject 
was  first  developed  theoretically  by  Fresnel, 
and  his  conclusions  have  since  been  fully 
verified  by  experiment. 

Axes  of  etasticity. — In  regard  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  ether  in  a  biaxial  crystal 
there  are  (1)  a  maximum  value,  (2)  a 
mininmm  value,  and  (3)  a  mean  value,  and 
these  values  in  the  crystal  are  found  in 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
In  f.  396,  CC  represents  the  axis  (c)  of  least  elasticity,  A  A'  of  greatest 
elasticity  (a),  and  JBB'  of  mean  elasticity  (b).    A  ray  passing  in  the  direo- 
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Hon  CC  vibrates  in  a  plane  at  right  angles,  that  is,  parallel  to  BB'  and 
AA\  Similarly  for  the  ray  BB'  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  AA'  and 
CC\  and  for  the  ray  A  A'  parallel  to  BB'  and  CC,  Between  these 
extreme  values  of  the  axes  of  elasticity,  the  elasticity  varies  according  to  a 
regular  law,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  discussion.  The  form  of  the 
wave-surface  for  a  biaxial  crystal  may  be  determined  by  fixing  its  form 
for  the  planes  of  the  axes  a,  b,  and  c. 

Wave-surface. — Fii-st  consider  the  case  of  rays  in  the  plane  of  the  axes 
BB'  and  CC  (f .  397).  A  ray  pass- 
ing in  the  direction  CC  is  separated 
into  two  sets  of  vibrations,  one  paral- 
lel to  AA\  corresponding  to  the 
greatest  elasticity,  moving  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  set,  parallel 
to  BB'j  which  correspond  to  the 
mean  elasticity.  The  velocity  of  the 
two  sets  of  vibrations  are  made  pro- 
portional to  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
7nn,  and  mo  respectively,  in  f.  397. 
Again,  for  a  ray  in  the  same  plane, 
pai^llel  to  BB^,  the  vibrations  are 
(1)  parallel  to  AA\  and  propagated 
faster  (greatest  elasticity)  than  the 
other  set ;  (2)  parallel  to  OC  (least 
elasticity).  Again,  in  f.  397,  on  the 
line  CO' J  nia",  and  7?iq"  are  made 

f)roportional  to  these  two  velocities ; 
lere  mn  =  m7i"y  and  for  a  ray  in  the 
same  plane  in  any  other  direction,  there  will  be  one  set  of  vibrations 
parallel  to  AA',  with  the  same  velocity  as  before,  and  another  set  at  riglit 
angles  with  a  velocity  between  mo  and  mq",  determined  by  the  ellipse 
whose  semi-axes  are  proportional  to  the 
mean  and  greatest  axes  of  elasticity.  898 

Fig.  397  then  represents  the  section  of 
the  wave-surface  through  the  axes  OC 
and  BB',  The  circle  n;i"  shows  the 
constant  velocity  for  all  vibrations  par- 
allel to  AA'y  and  the  ellipse  the  variable 
values  of  the  velocity  for  the  other  set  of 
vibi*ations  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

Again,  for  a  ray  in  the  plane  AA'y 
BB ,  the  method  of  the  construction 
is  similar.  The  vibrations  will  in  every 
case  take  place  in  the  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  which 
plane  must  always  pass  through  the  axis 
OC  of  least  elasticity.  Hence  for  every 
direction  of  the  ray  in  the  plane  men- 
tioned, one  set  of  vibrations  will  always 
be  parallel  to  CC'^  and  hence   be   propagated  with  a   constant  velocity 
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(=  mo\  f .  398),  and  hence  this  is  expressed  by  the  circle  oo\  The  other  sel 
of  vibrations  will  be  at  right  angles  to  CC'j  and  the  velocity  with  which 
they  are  propagated  will  vary  according  as  they  are  parallel  to  AA* 
(=  mn^  f.  398),  or  parallel  to  BB'  (=  m^)^  or  some  intermediate  valne  for 
an  intermediate  position.  The  section  ot  the  wave-surface  is  consequently 
a  circle  within  an  ellipse. 

Finally,  let  the  ray  pass  in  some  direction  in  the  plane  CO'^  AA\  of  least  and 
greatest  elasticity,  the  section  of  the  wave-surface  is  also  a  circle  and  ellipse. 

Suppose  the  ray  passes  in  the  direction 
parallel  to  AA\  the  vibrations  will  be 
(1)  parallel  to  CO,  and  (2)  parallel  to 
BB\  those  (1)  parallel  to  CC  (least  axis 
of  elasticity)  are  propagated  more  slowly 
than  those  (2)  parallel  to  BB'  (axis  of 
mean  elasticity).  In  f.  399,  on  the  line 
AA\  lay  oSmo'  and  mj'  proportional  to 
these  two  values. 

Again,  for  a  ray  parallel  to  CC^  the 
vibrations  will  take  place  (1)  parallel  to 
AA\  and  (2)  parallel  to  BB^,  the  former 
will  be  propagated  with  greater  velocity 
than  those  latter.  These  two  values  of 
the  velocity  in  the  direction  OC  are 
represented  by  mn^'  and  mq^^  (=  mq^. 
For  any  intermediate  position  of  the  ray 
in  the  same  plane  there  will  always  be 
one  set  of  vibrations  parallel  to  BB^ 
{mq^  =  mq"y  f.  399,  hence  the  circle).     The  other  set  at  right  angles  to  these 

will  be  propagated  with  a  velocity  va- 
rying according  to  the  direction,  from 
that  corresponding  to  the  least  axis 
of  elasticity  (represented  by  7no\  f .  399), 
to  that  of  the  greatest  axis  of  elasticity 

Optic  axes. — It  is  seen  that  the  cir- 
cle, representing  the  uniform  velocity 
of  vibrations  parallel  to  b,  and  the 
ellipse  representing  the  varying  value 
of  the  velocity  for  the  vibrations  at 
right  angles  to  these,  intersect  one  an- 
other at  P,  P',  f.  399.  The  obvious 
meaning  of  this  fact  is  that,  for  the 
directions  7/iP,  and  ml^\  making 
equal  angles  with  the  axis  CC^,  the 
velocity  is  the  same  for  both  sets  of 
vibrations;  these  are  not  separated 
from  each  other,  the  ray  is  not  doubly 
refractedy  and  not  polarized. 
These  two  directions  are  called  the  omo  axes.  All  anisometric  crjstals 
have,  as  has  been  stated,  two  optic  axes,  and  are  hence  called  biaxial. 
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The  complete  wave-surface  of  a  biaxial  crystal  is  constructed  from  the 
three  sections  given  in  f.  397,  398,  399.  It  is  shown  graphically  in  f.  400, 
where  the  lines  PP^  and  P  P'  are  the  two  optic  axes. 

Bisectrices^  or  Mean-lines. — As  shown  in  f.  399,  the  optic  axes  always  lie 
in  the  plane  of  greatest  (a)  and  least  (c)  elasticity,  and  the  value  of  the  optic 
axial  angle  is  known  when  the  axes  of  elasticity  are  given  as  stated  below. 
The  axis  of  elasticity  which,  as  the  line  CG\  t.  399,  oisects  the  acute  angle 
is  called  the  (iGute  Inseet7*iXj  or  first  mean-line  (erste  Mittellinie,  Oenn,\  and 
that  bisecting  the  obtuse  angle,  the  obtuse  hisectriiCy  or  secorid  mean-line 
(zweite  Mittellinie,  Oertn,), 

Positive  and  negative  crystals. — ^When  the  acute  bisectrix  is  the  axis  of 
least  elasticity  (c),  it  is  said  to  be  positive^  and  when  it  is  the  axis  of  greatest 
(o)  elasticity,  it  is  said  to  be  negative,    Barite  is  positive,  mica  negative. 

Indices  of  refraction. — It  has  been  seen  that  in  uniaxial  crystals  there 
are  two  extreme  values  for  the  velocity  with  which  light  is  propagated,  and 
corresponding  to  them,  and  inversely  proportional  to  them,  two  indices  of 
refraction.  Similarly  for  biaxial  crystals,  where  there  are  three  axes  of  elasti- 
city, there  are  three  indices  of  refraction — a  maximum  index  a,  a  minimum  7, 
and  a  mean  value  /9 ;  a  is  the  index  for  the  rays  propagated  at  right  angles 
to  0,  but  vibrating  parallel  to  a ;  /8  is  the  index  for  rays  propagated  perpen- 
dicularly to  b,  by  vibrations  parallel  to  b  ;  7  is  the  index  for  rays  propagated 

perpendicularly  to  c,  but  vibrating  parallel  to  c.    a  =  -,  yS  =  -,  7  =  -. 

d  b  c 

If  a,  yS,  and  7  are  known,  the  value  of  the  optic  axial  angle  (2  V)  can  be 

calculated  f i-om  them  by  tlie  following  formula : 


cos  V 


Dispersion  of  the  ovtic  axes. — It  is  obvious  that  the  three  indices  ol 
refraction  may  have  different  values  for  the  different  colore,  and  as  the  angle 
of  the  optic  axes,  as  explained  in  the  last  paragraph,  is  determined  by  these 
three  values,  the  axial  angle  will  also  varv  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

This  variation  in  the  value  of  the  axial  angle  for  rays  of  different  wave 
lengths  is  called  the  dispersion  of  the  axes,  and  the  two  possible  cases  are 
distinguished  by  writing  p  >  v  when  the  angle  for  the  red  rays  (/>)  is  greater 
than  for  the  blue  (violet,  u),  and  p  <  v  when  the  revei-se  is  true. 

In  the  properties  thus  far  mentioned,  the  three  systems  are  alike ;  in 
details,  however,  they  differ  widely. 

Practical  Investigation  of  Biaxial  Crystals. 

Interference  figures. — A  section  cut  perpendicular  to  either  axis  will 
show,  in  converging  polarized  light,  a  system  of  concentric  rays  analogous 
to  those  of  uniaxial  crystals,  f.  390,  but  more  or  less  elliptical.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  black  cross,  but  a  single  black  line,  which  changes  its  position 
as  the  Nicols  are  revolved. 
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If  a  fiection  of  a  biaxial  crystal,  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  first,  that  i« 
acute,  bisectrix,  is  viewed  in  the  polariscope,  a  diflFerent  phenomenon  is 
observed. 

There  are  seen  in  this  case,  supposing  the  plane  of  the  axes  to  make  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  planes  of  polarization  of  the  crossed  Nicols,  two  black  hyper- 
bolas, marking  the  position  of  the  axes,  a  series  of  elliptical  curves  sniToimd- 
ing  the  two  centres  and  finally  uniting,  forming  a  series  of  lemniscates. 
If  monochromatic  light  is  employed,  the  rings  are  alternately  light  and 
dark;  if  white  light,  each  ring  shows  the  successive  colors  of  the  spectrum. 
If  one  of  the  Nicul  prisms  be  revolved,  the  dark  hyperbolic  brushes  gradu- 
ally become  white,  and  the  colors  of  the  rings  take'the  complementary  tints 
after  a  revolution  of  90°.  Since  the  black  hyperbolic  brushes  mark  the 
position  of  the  optic  axes,  the  smaller  the  axial  angle  the  nearer  together 
are  the  hyperbolas,  and  when   the  angle  is  very  small,  the  axial  figure 


observed  closely  resembles  the  simple  cross  of  a  uniaxial  crystal.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  axial  angle  is  large  the  hyperbolas  are  far  apart,  and 
may  even  be  so  far  apart  as  to  be  invisible  in  the  field  of  the  polariscope. 

When  the  plane  of  the  axes  coincides  with  the  plane  of  vibration  for 
either  Nicol,  these  being  crossed,  an  unsymmetrical  black  cross  is  observed, 
and  also  a  series  of  elliptical  curves.  Both  these  figures  are  well  exhibited 
on  the  frontispiece ;  the  one  gradually  changes  into  the  other  as  the 
crystal -section  is  revolved  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  Nicols  remaining 
stationary. 

A  section  of  a  biaxial  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the  obtuse  bisectrix 
will  exhibit  the  same  figures  under  the  same  conditions  in  polarized  light, 
when  the  angle  is  not  too  large.  This  is,  however,  generally  the  case,  and 
in  consequence  the  axes  suffer  total  reflection  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
section,  and  no  axial  figures  are  visible.     This  is  sometimes  the  case  also 
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with  a  section  cut  normal  to  the  acute  bisectrix,  when  the  angle  is  large. 
A  mioi'onieter  scale  in  the  polariscope,  f.  384,  allows  of  an  approximate 
measurement  of  the  axial  angle ;  the  value  of  each  division  or  the  scale 
being  known. 

Medsuremervb  of  the  aosial  aiigle, — The  determination  of  the  angle  made 
by  the  optic  axes  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  method  of  proce- 
dure offei-s  no  great  difficulties.  Fig.  401  shows  the  instrument  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose  bv  DesCloizeaux ;  its  general  features  will  be 
understood  without  detailed  description ;  some  improvements  have  been 
introduced  by  Groth,  which  make  the  instrument  more  accurate  and  con- 
venient of  use.  The  section  of  the  crystal,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  bisec- 
trix, 18  held  in  the  pincers  at  c^  with  the  plane  of  the  axes  hori2ontaly 
making  an  angle  of  46°  with  the  plane  of  vibration  of  the  Nicols  {NN^. 
There  is  a  cross- wire  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece,  and  as  the  pincei-s  hold- 
ing the  section  are  turned  by  the  screw  F^  one  of  the  axes,  that  is  one  black 
hyperbola,  is  brought  in  coincidence  with 
the  vertical  cross-wire,  and  then,  by  a 
further  revolution  of  F^  the  second.  The 
angle  which  the  section  has  been  turned 
from  one  axis  to  the  second,  as  read  off 
at  the  vernier  H  on  the  graduated  circle 
above,  is  the  apparent  angle  for  the  axes 
of  the  given  crystal  as  seen  in  the  air 
{aca^  f.  402).  It  is  only  the  aj)parent 
angle,  for,  owing  to  the  refraction  suffered 
on  passing  from  the  section  of  the  ci^stal 
to  the  air,  the  true  axial  angle  is  more  oi 
less  increased,  according  to  the  refractive 
index  of  the  given  crystal. 

This  being  understood,  the  fact  already  ' 
stated  is  readily  intelligible,  that  when  the  axial  angle  exceeds  a  certain 
limit,  the  axes  will  suffer  total  reflection  (p.  124),  and  they  will  be  no  longer 
visible  at  all.  When  this  is  the  case,  oil*  or  some  other  medium  with  high 
refractive  power  is  made  use  of,  into  which  the  axes  pass  when  no  longer 
visible  in  the  air.  In  the  instrument  described  a  small  receptacle  holding 
the  oil  is  brought  between  the  tubes,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  the  pincers 
holding  the  section  are  immei-sed  in  this,  and  the  angle  measured  as  before. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  only  the  acute  axial  angle  that  it  is  practi- 
cable to  measure ;  but  sometimes,  especially  when  oil  is  made  use  of,  the 
obtuse  angle  can  also  be  determined  from  a  second  section  normal  to  the 
obtuse  bisectrix. 

If      JF   =  the  apparent  semi-axial  angle  in  air  (f.  402). 

{Ua  =  the  apparent  semi-acute  angle  in  oil. 
Ho=    ''        •'  "     obtuse     "      "    " 

Va  ==  the  real  (or  interior)  semi-acute  angle  (f.  402), 
Vo  =    "     "       ''        "         semi-obtuse    "      (f.  402). 
n    =  index  of  refraction  for  the  oil. 
/8    =  the  mean  refractive  index  for  the  given  crystallized  substance. 

*  Almond  oil,  which  has  been  decolorized  by  exposure  to  the  light,  is  commonly  employed. 
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Bin  ^=  nsin  H^\  sin  F.  =  3  Bin  JET.;  sin  Fo  =  -Ssin  JGT^. 

These  formulas  give  the  true  interior  angle  from  the  measured  apparent 
angle  when  the  mean  refractive  indTex  (/9)  is  known. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible  to  measure  both  the  acute  and  obtuse  apparent 
angles,  tlie  true  angle,  and  also  the  value  of  )8,  can  be  determined  from 
them.     For  sin  F^  =  cos  F«,  hence  : 

-,        sin  Ho.     rt  sin  j!?i  sin  H^       Bin  E 

tan  F«  =  -: — 77  ;  )8  =  71  - — ^  =  n ^  =  —. — ^r  • 

sni  Bf,  sm  Va  cos  Va       sm  F. 

In  meafluring  this  angle,  if  white  light  is  employed,  the  colors  being 
separated,  the  position  of  the  hyperbolas  is  a  little  uncertain ;  hence  it  is 
always  important  to  measure  the  angle  for  monochromatic  light,  red  and 
yellow  and  blue  particularly.  This  is  especially  essential  where  the  disper- 
sion of  the  axes  is  considerable. 

Determination  of  the  indices  of  refraction, — The  values  of  the  three 
indices  of  refraction,  a,  )8,  7,  for  biaxial  crystals,  may  be  determined  fi*om 
three  prisms  cut  with  their  refracting  edges  parallel  respectively  to  the 
three  axes  of  elasticity  a,  b,  and  c.  In  each  case,  after  the  angle  of  the 
prism  has  been  measured,  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  nmst  be  meas- 
ured for  that  one  of  the  two  retracted  rays  whose  vibrations  are  parallel 
to  the  edge  of  the  prism  ;  the  formula  of  p.  124  is  then  employed. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  the  values  of  a,  /9,  and  7  with  two 
prisms ;  in  this  case  one  of  the  prisms  must  be  so  made  tliat  its  vertical  edge 
is  parallel  to  one  axis  of  elasticity,  while  the  line  bisecting  its  refracting 
angle  at  this  edge  is  parallel  to  a  second.  In  the  case  of  such  ^  prism  the 
minimum  deviation  of  the  ray  is  obtained  for  both  rays,  that  having  its 
vibrations  parallel  to  the  prism-edge,  and  that  vibrating  at  right  angles  to 
this,  that  is  parallel  to  the  bisector  of  the  prismatic  angle. 

Of  the  three  indices  of  refraction,  fi  is  one  which  it  is  most  important  to 
determine,  since  by  means  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  above  formulas, 
the  true  value  of  the  axial  angle  can  be  calculated  from  its  apparent  value 
in  air.  The  prism  to  give  the  value  of  /9  should  obviously  have  its  refract- 
ing edge  parallel  to  the  mean  axis  of  elasticity  b,  that  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  the  optic  axes. 

Determination  of  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  biaxial  crystah. 
— The  question  of  the  positive  or  negative  character  of  a  biaxial  crystal  is 
determined  from  the  values  of  the  indices  of  refraction,  where  these  can  be 
obtained.  If  c^  the  axis  of  least  elasticity,  is  the  acute  bisectrix,  the  crystal 
is  optically  positive  /  if  a,  the  axis  of  greatest  elasticity,  is  the  acute  bisec- 
trix, the  crystal  ig  optically  negative  ;  in  the  former  case  the  value  of  b  is 
nearer  that  of  c  than  of  a,  in  the  second  case  the  reveree  of  this  is  true. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  simple  method  of  solving  the  problem,  as  was 
remarked  also  in  I'ej^ard  to  uniaxial  crystals.     The  methods  are  similar. 

The  qnarter-undulation  mica  plate  may  be  employed  just  as  with  uniaxial 
crystals,  but  its  use  is  not  very  satisfactory  excepting  when  the  axial  diver- 
gence is  quite  small.     In  this  case  it  can  be  employed  to  advantage,  the 
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plane  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal  investigated  being  made  to  coincide  with 
the  vibration-plane  of  one  of  the  Nicols.  The  more  generaf  method  is  the 
employment  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  quartz  ;  this  is  so  cut  that  one  sur- 
face coincides  with  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  the  other  makes 
an  angle  of  4°  to  6°  with  it.  By  this  means  a  section  of  varying  tliickness  is 
obtained.  The  section  to  be  examined  normal  to  the  acute  bisectrix  is 
brought  between  the  crossed  Nicols  of  the  polariscope  (f.  384),  and  with  its 
axial  plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  polarization-plane  of  the 
Nicol  prisms  ;  that  is,  so  that  the  black  hyperbolas  are  visible.  The  quartz 
wedge  is  now  introduced  slowly  between  the  section  examined  and  the 
analyzer;  in  the  instrument  figured  a  slit  above  gives  an  opportunity  to 
insert  it.  The  quartz  section  is  introduced  first,  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  axial  plane,  that  is,  to  the  line  joining  the  hyperbolas,  of  the 
plate  investigated ;  and  second,  parallel  to  the  axial  plane,  that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  joining  the  hyperbolas.  In  one  direction  or  the  other 
it  will  be  seen,  when  the  proper  thickness  of  the  quartz  wedge  is  reached, 
that  the  central  rings  appear  to  increase  in  diameter,  at  tlie  same  time 
advancing  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities. 

The  effect,  in  other  words,  is  that  which  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  thinning  of  the  given  section.  If  the  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the 
first  case  when  the  axis  of  the  quartz  is  parallel  to  the  axial  plane,  that  is 
to  the  obtuse  bisectrix,  it  shows  that  this  bisectrix  must  have  an  opposite 
sign  to  the  quartz,  that  is,  the  obtuse  bisectrix  is  negative,  and  the  acute 
bisectrix  positive.  If  the  mentioned  change  in  the  interference  figures 
takes  place  when  the  axis  of  the  quartz  is  at  right  angles  to  the  axial  plane, 
then  obviously  the  opposite  must  L>e  true  and  the  acute  bisectrix  is  negative. 

The  same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  bringing  an  ordinary  quartz  section 
of  greater  or  less  thickness,  cut  normal  to  the  axis,  between  the  analyzer  and 
the  crystal  examined,  and  then  inclining  it,  fii"8t  in  the  direction  of  the 
axial  plane,  and  again  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  method  of  investigation 
with  the  quartz  wedge  can  be  applied  even  in  those  cases  where  the  axial 
an^le  is  too  large  to  appear  in  the  air. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  absorption  phenomena  of  biaxial  crystals, 
see  p.  161. 

DlSTINGUISHINO   OPTICAL  CHABAGTBRS  OF  ObTHORHOMBIO  CBTBTALS. 

In  the  OrthorhomMc  System^  in  accordance  with  the  symmetry  of  the 
crystallization,  the  tliree  axes  of  elasticity  coincide  with  the  three  crystallo- 
graphic  axes.  Further  than  this,  there  is  no  immediate  relation  between 
the  two  sets  of  axes  in  respect  to  magnitude,  for  the  reason  that,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  choice  of  the  crystallographic  axes  is  arbitrary,  and  has  been 
made,  in  most  cases,  without  reference  to  the  optical  character. 

Schrauf  has  proposed  that  the  crystallographic  vertical  axis  {c)  should  be 
always  made  to  coincide  with  the  acute  bisectrix,  which  would  be  very 
desirable,  especially,  as  urged  by  him,  in  showing  the  true  relations  between 
the  orthorhombic  and  hexagonal  systems.  Of  course,  this  suggestion  can 
be  carried  out  only  in  those  species  in  which  the  optical  character  is  known. 

Sohnraf  (Phys.  Min.,  p.  302,  803)  has  shown  there  is  a  dose  analogy  between  oertaia 
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orthorhombio  ciystalB  whose  prwmatio  angle  is  near  120^  (oompare  remarks  on  twins,  p.  96) 
and  the  crystals  of  the  hexagonal  system.  With  these  the  acute  bisectrix  is  onif  ormly  paiallel 
to  the  prismatic  edge,  and  normal  to  the  six-sided  basal  plane,  analogous  to  the  one  optic  axis  of 
true  hexagonal  forms.  Moreover,  he  shows  that  the  nearer  the  prismatic  angle  approaches 
120^,  the  leBs  the  difference  between  the  three  axes  of  elasticity,  and  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  the  uniaxial  character. 

By  the  combination  of  thin  plates  of  a  biaxial  mica  optical  phenomena  may,  nnder  some 
conditions,  be  observed  in  polarized  light  which  are  similar  to  those  shown  by  uniaxial  crys- 
tals. Similarly  twins  of  chrysoberyl  (p.  97)  have  been  described  which  in  spots  gave  ite 
axial  image  of  uniaxial  crystals.  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Reusch  (Pogg. 
czxxvi.,  626,  637,  1869),  and  later  by  Cooke  (Am.  Acad.  Sci,  Boston,  p,  35,  1874). 

Practical  Optical  Investigation  of  OrthorliojJibic  Cry$taU, 

Determination  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes. — The  position  of  the 
three  axes  of  elasticity  in  an  orthorhombic  crystal  is  always  known,  since 
they  must  coincide  with  the  crystal lographic  axes  ;  but  the  plane  of  the  optic 
axea^  that  is,  of  the  axes  of  greatest  (a)  and  least  (c)  elasticity,  must  in  each 
case  be  determined.  This  plane  will  be  parallel  to  one  of  the  three  diame- 
tral or  pinacoid  planes.  In  order  to  determine  in  which  the  axes  lie,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  sections  parallel  to  these  three  directions  ;  one  of  these  three 
sections  will  in  all  ordinary  cases  show,  in  converging  polarized  light,  the 
interference  figures  peculiar  to  biaxial  crystals.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  two 
of  the  three  sections  named  determine  the  character  of  the  third,  so  that 
the  piano  of  the  optic  axes  and  the  position  of  the  acute  bisectrix  can  be  in 
practice  generally  told  from  them. 

Measurement  of  the  axial  an^Ie,  p  ^  v, — From  the  section  showing  the 
axial  figures,  that  is,  normal  to  the  acute  bisectrix,  the  axial  angle  can  \ye 
measured  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described  (p.  145).  If  it  is  pmc- 
ticable  to  determine  also  the  obtuse  axial  angle,  from  a  second  section  nor- 
mal to  the  obtuse  bisectrix,  it  will  be  possible  to  calculate  the  true  axial 
angle  from  these  data,  and  also  the  mean  index  of  refraction  (/9). 

There  is  further  to  be  determined  the  dispersion  of  the  axes.     Whether 

the  axial  angle  for  red  rays  is  greater  or 

408  less  than  for  blue  (p  >  v^or  p  <  v)  can  be 

B^  seen  immediately  from  the  figure  of  the 

P  I  f^  axes,  as  in  f.  1{Z,  IJ,  in  the  colored  plate, 

*v  \         i         /    y^'  P*  ^^^*    ^^  ^®  obviously  true  in  this  case, 

\\       j       / y  from  f .  la,  as  also  f .  1^,  that  the  angle  for 

\\    i     /X  tlie  blue  rays  is  greater  than  that  for  the 

^\  I /^  red  {p  <  v\  and  so  in  general.     This  same 

B« --vC^^ ^'     point  is  also   accurately  determined,   of 

/f\\.  ooui*se,  by  the  measured  angle  for  the  two 

yy    I   Vv  monochromatic  coloi-s. 

y//     i     Vv  In  all  cases  the  same  line  will  be  the 

/   /        I       \  \  bisectrix  of  the  axial  angle  for  both  blue 

*^  /  I         \  *  ^^^  ^*^^  ^^%  so  that  tlie  position  of  the 

]^i  respective  axes  is  symmetrical  with  refer- 

ence to  the  bisectrix.  In  f.  403,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  axes  is  illustrated,  where  p  <  v\  it  is  shown  also  that  the 
lines,  ^^  ^^  and  jB* -B*,  bisect  the  angles  of  both  red  {pOp)  and  blue 
i^Ov')  rays.    It  also  needs  no  further  explanation  that  for  a  certain  relation 
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^f  the  refractive  indices  of  the  different  colors,  the  acute  bisectrix  of  the 
axial  angle  for  red  rays  may  be  the  obtuse  bisectrix  for  the  angle  for  blue 
rays. 

Indices  of  refraction^  etc, — The  determination  of  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion and  the  character  (+  or  — )  of  the  acute  bisectrix  is  made  for  ortho- 
rhombic  crystals  in  the  same  way  as  for  all  biaxial  crystals  (p.  146).  It  is 
merely  to  be  mentioned  that,  since  the  axes  of  elasticity  always  coincide 
with  the  crystallographic  axes,  it  will  happen  not  infrequently  that  crystals 
without  artificial  preparation  will  furnish,  in  their  prismatic  or  dome  series, 
prisms  whose  ed^s  are  pamllel  to  the  axes  of  elasticity,  and  consequently 
at  once  suitable  tor  the  determination  of  the  indices  of  refraction. 


DisTiNouisHiNa  Optical  Oharactbrs  of  Monoclinig  CBTSTALflw 

Position  of  the  axes  of  elasticity. — Ia  crystals  belonging  to  the  mono- 
clinic  system  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  always  coincides  with  the  ortho- 
diagonal  axis  i,  and  the  other  two  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  at  right 
angles  to  this  axis.  Here  obviously  three  cases  are  possible,  according 
to  which  two  of  the  axes,  a,  b,  or  c,  lie  in  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  positions  of  the  axes  of  elasticity,  there  may 
occur  three  kinds  of  dispereion  of  these  axes,  or  dispersion  of  the  bisectrices. 
This  dispersion  arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  tlie  position  of  one  axis  of 
elasticity  is  always  fixed,  the  position  of  the  other  two  is  indeterminate  and 
for  the  same  crystal  may  be  different  for  the  different  colors,  so  that  the 
bisectrices  of  the  different  coloi-s  may  not  coincide. 

Dispersion  of  the  bisectrices. — 1.  The  bisectrices,  that  is,  the  axes  of 
greatest  and  least  elasticity,  lie  in  the  plane  of  sym- 
metry, while  the  ortliodiagonal  axis  b  coincides  witlib. 
The  optic  axes  here  suffer  a  dispereion  in  this  plane 
of  symmetry,  and,  as  already  stated,  they  do  not  lie 
Bvmraetrically  with  reference  to  the  acute  bisectrix. 
'I'his  is  illustrated  in  f.  404,  where  J/JtTis  the  bisec- 
trix for  the  angle,  vOv\  and  BB  for  the  angle  pOp\ 
This  kind  of  dispersion  is  called  by  DesCloizeaux 
inclined  (dispei-sicm  inclinee). 

2.  Tlie  second  case  is  that  where  the  plane  of  the 
optic  axes  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry, 
and  the  acute  bisectrix  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
orthodiagonal  axis  b.  In  other  words,  the  acute 
bisectrix  and  the  axis  of  mean  elasticity  both  lie  in 
the  plane  of  symmetry.  In  this  case  also  dispereion 
of  tne  axes  may  take  place,  and  in  this  way — the 

Elane  of  the  optic  axes  for  all  the  colora  lies  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal, 
ut  these  planes  may  have  different  inclinations  to  the  ve  'tical  axis.     This 
18  called  horizontal  disi)ersion  by  DesCloizeaux. 

3.  Still  again,  in  the  third  place,  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes  lies  perpen 
iicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry ;  but  in  this  case  tlie  acute  bisectrix  is 
parallel  to  the  crystallographic  axis  &,  so  that  the  obtuse  bisectrix  and  axis 
of  mean  elasticity  lie  in  tne  plane  of  symmetry.     The  dispereion  which 
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rosiilts  in  this  case  is  called  by  DesCloizeaux  crossed  (dispersion  tonniante^ 
or  crois^e). 

Dispersion  as  shown  in  the  interference  figures. — ^If  an  axial  section 
of  a  monodinic  crystal  be  exatnined  in  converging  polarized  light,  the  kind 
of  dispersion  which  characterizes  it  will  be  indicated  by  the  natnre  of  the 
interference  figures  observed ;  the  three  cases  are  illustrated  by  the  figures 
upon  the  frontispiece,  taken  from  DesCloizeaux. 

Figs.  \a^  IJ  represent  the  interference  figures  for  an  orthorhombic  crystal 
(nitre),  characterized  by  the  symmetry  in  the  size  of  the  rings,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  colore.  Figs.  2a,  2i  (diopside),  3aj,  3J  (orthocTase),  4a,  4i 
(borax),  are  examples  of  the  corresponding  figures  for  monotjlinic  crj'stals, 
characterized  as  such  more  or  less  distinctly  by  the  want  of  symmetry  in 
the  size  of  the  rings  about  the  two  axes,  and  the  irregularity  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  colore. 

(1)  Inclined  dispersion. — Where  the  axes  are  not  symmetrically  situated 
with  reference  to  the  acute  bisectrix.  The  relation  of  the  two  axial  figui-ea 
is  illustrated  by  f.  405.     In  f.  2a,  2J  this  kind  of  dispereion  is  indicated  by 


406 


406 


407 


the  position  of  the  red  and  blue  at  the  centres  of  the  rings,  and  on  the 
bordere  of  the  hyperbolas,  compare  f.  la,  lb  of  the  normal  figure,  where 
there  is  no  dispereion  of  the  bisectrices. 

(2)  Horizontal  dispersion^  where  the  planes  of  the  optic  axes  for  the 
different  colore  make  different  angles  wMth  the  axis. — This  is  illustrated  by 
f.  406.  The  effect  upon  the  interference  figures  is  seen  in  f.  3a,  Zb  of  the 
plate,  by  comparing  the  colore  within  the  rings  (f.  3a),  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  hyperbolas  (f.  3J),  with  f.  la,  \h, 

(3)  Crossed  dispersion^  where  the  acute  bisectrix  coincides  with  the 
crystallographic  axis  h, — This  is  illustrated  in  f.  407,  and  the  interference 
figures  belonging  to  this  kind  of  dispereion  are  seen  in  f.  4a,  4J  of  the  plate, 
compared  as  beiore  with  la,  IJ,  and  with  the  other  figures. 


Practical  Optical  Inveitigatum  of  Monodinic  Crystala, 

Determination  of  the  position  of  the  a^xes  of  elasticity^  that  is^  the  direc- 
tions of  vibration.  Stauroscope, — The  position  of  one  axis  of  elasticity  is 
alone  known,  since,  as  has  been  stated,  it  coincides  with  the  crystallogmphic 
axis  h.  In  order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  other  axes  in  the  plane  of 
symmetry,  where  they  necessarily  lie,  use  is  made  of  an  instrument,  first 
proposed"  by  von  Kobell,  called  the  Stauroscope.  The  principle  of  this 
instrument  is  very  simple.  Suppose  that  the  two  Nieols  in  the  polari- 
scope  (f.  385)  have  their  planes  of  polarization  cix)ssed,  causing  the  maxi- 
mum extinction  of  light.     Now,  if  a  section  of  any  biaxial  ciystal  is  brought 
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between  them,  obviously,  if  the  position  of  its  two  rectangular  axes  of 
elasticity,  which  are  its  two  directions  of  vibration,  coincide  with  those  of 
the  two  Nicols,  it  will  produce  no  change  in  appearance  ;  the  field  of  the 
polariscope,  which  was  dark  before,  remains  dark.  But  suppose,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  placed  in  any  other  position  in  the  plane,  so  that  its 
two  rectangular  directions  of  vibration  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Nicols,  the  field  is  no  longer  dark,  but  more  or  less  light.  The  reason  foi 
this  is,  that  the  light  from  the  lower  Nicol  meeting  the  crystal  plate  ia 
separated,  according  to  the  law  of  the  parallelogi-am  of  forces,  into  two  seta 
of  vibrations,  which  are  again  resolved  by  the  analyzing  Nicol,  and  only  oue 
set  extinguished  bj'  it.  It,  however,  the  plate  be  gradually  changed  in  posi- 
tion, that  is,  revolved  horizontally,  until  its  vibration-directions  (axes  of 
elasticity)  coincide  with  those  of  the  Nicols,  then,  as  at  firet,  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished. If  the  angle  is  measured  which  it  is  necessary  to  revolve  the 
section  to  accomplish  the  result  just  remarked,  that  will  be  the  angle  be- 
tween the  direction  of  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  of  the  plate  in  its  original 
position  and  the  vibration-plane  of  the  Nicol. 

In  figure  408,  let  the  two  larger  rectangular  arrows  represent  the  vibration- 
directions  for  the  two  Nicols,  and  between  the  two 
prisms  suppose  a  section  of  a  monoclinic  crystal, 
abod,  to  be  placed  so  that  one  edge  of  a  known  crys- 
tallographic  plane  (eg,j  i-i)  coincides  with  one  of 
these  lines.  The  field  of  the  microscope,  dark  before, 
since  the  prisms  were  crossed,  is  no  longer  so,  and 
becomes  dark  again,  as  explained,  only  when  the 
crystal  is  revolved  so  that  its  vibration-directions 
(the  smaller  dotted  arrows)  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Nicols,  which  is  indicated  by  the  maximum 
extinction  of  the  light.  The  cr;j'stiil  has  then  the 
position  a'b'cd'.  The  angle  (t.  408),  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  revolve  the  plate  to  obtain 
the  effect  described,  is  the  angle  wliich  one  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  in  the 
given  plate  makes  with  the  given  crystal lographic  edge  i-i. 

The  preceding  explanations  cover  everything  that  is  essential  in  the 
Stauroscope;  but  a  variety  of  improvements  have  been  introduced,  which 
practically  make  the  measurements  by  means  of  the  instrument  much  more 
easy  and  accurate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  important  feature  is  the  point  where  the 
maximum  extinction  of  the  light  occui-s  ;  this,  however,  is  not  easy  for  the 
eye  to  decide  upon,  and  if  the  trial  is  made,  it  will  be  found  that  the  chans^e 
produced  by  a  revolution  of  several  degrees  is  hardly  perceptible.  To 
overcome  this  difliculty,  von  Kobell  proposed  to  introduce  a  section  of  cal- 
cite  just  below  the  analj'zer,  because  its  interference  figure  gives  a  hetter 
opportunity  to  judge  of  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  light.  A  still  better 
plan  is  to  introduce  a  composition  plate  of  calcite,  as  proposed  by  Brezina, 
giving  a  peculiar  interference  figure,  a  very  slight  change  in  which  destroys 
Its  symmetry,  and  it  takes  its  normal  form  only  when  the  planes  of  }^>olariza 
tioii  of  the  two  Nicols  arc  exactly  at  right  angles.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
case,  when  the  crystal  has  been  introduced  the  interference  figure  isdisturbed, 
it  returns  to  its  nonnal  appearance  only  when  the  crystal  has  been  revolved 
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to  the  point  where  the  ^'ibration-directions  of  the  Nicola  and  crystal  section 
exactly  coincide. 

It  will  be  observed  again,  that  it  is  essential  that  the  direction  of  the 
known  edge  of  the  crystal  should  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  vibration-direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  Nicols.  This  condition,  in  the  case  of  small  crystals 
especially,  is  hard  to  fulfil,  and  to  accomplish  it  most  satisfactorily  Groth 
has  proposed  to  use  the  plate  shown  in  f .  409. 

The  plate  of  glass,  v^  neld  in  its  present  position  by  the  spring,  has  one 
edge  polished,  which  adjoins  u^  and  the  direction 
of  this  is  made  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  line 
joining  the  opposite  zero  points  of  the  gradua- 
tion. The  crystal  section  is  attached  to  this  plate 
over  the  hole  seen  in  v,  and  with  a  plane  of 
known  crystallographic  position,  either  O,  i-l  or 
a  plane  in  that  zone  or  a  corresponding  edge, 
coinciding  with  the  direction  of  the  polished  eoge 
of  the  plate.  Whether  this  coincidence  is  exact 
can  be  tested  by  the  reflective  goniometer.  In 
order  to  eliminate  any  small  error,  Groth  pro- 
poses to  measure  the  divergence  from  the  exact 
coincidence,  and  then  to  make  a  corresponding 
correction,  for  which  he  fumishes  a  series  of  tables. 

After  the  adjustment  of  tlie  crystal  section  on  the  plate,  the  latter  is 
inserted  in  its  place,  the  whole  plate,  Z,  k,  occupying  the  position  indicated 
in  f.  385,  and  the  Nicols  so  adjusted  that  the  plane  of  vibration  of  one 
coincides  with  the  line  0°  to  180".  The  angle  of  revolution  of  the  plate,  I, 
is  obtained  from  the  graduated  scale  on  k. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  the  adiustment  of  the  Nicols  alluded  to, 
but  the  error  arising  when  the  vibration-plane  of  theNicol  does  not  comcidc 
with  the  line  0°  to  180°  is  easily  eliminated.  This  is  accomplished  by  remov- 
ing the  plate  Vj  and,  without  disturbing  the  crj^stal  section,  restoring  it  to 
its  place  in  an  inverted  position.  The  measured  angle,  if  before  too  great, 
will  now  be  as  much  too  small,  and  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  two 
measurements  will  be  the  true  angle. 

Reference  further  may  be  made  to  Gix)th,  Fogg.  Ann.,  cxliv.,  34,  1871. 
Determination  of  the  plane  of  the  optic  axes, — The  investigation  of  a 
section  of  a  monoclinic  crystal  parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  determines 
the  position  of  the  two  remaining  axes  of  elasticity,  but  it  does  not  fix  the 
relative  position  of  the  greatest  and  least  axes  of  elasticity,  that  is,  the  plane 
of  the  optic  axes.  To  solve  the  latter  poiut,  sections  normal  to  each  of  the 
three  axes  must  be  examined  in  converging  polarized  light,  and  one  of 
them  will  show  the  characteristic  interference  figures.  The  section  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  symmetry  is  first  to  be  examined,  and  if  it  does  not  show 
the  axes  even  in  oil,  one  or  both  of  the  other  sections  spoken  of  must  be 
employed. 

Axial  angle,  dispersion,  etc, — The  method  of  measuring  the  axial  angle 
has  been  already  explained,  and  if  this  is  determined  for  the  different  colors 
it  will  determine  the  dispei*sion  of  the  axes  p  "§.  ^. 

The  dispersion  of  the  axes  of  elasticity  has  been  shown  to  be  always 
indicated  by  the  character  of  interference  figiu'cs;  its  amount,  where  con- 
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siderable,  may  be  determined  by  making  the  stauroecopic  measurements  for 
diffei*ent  colors. 

The  remaining  points  to  be  investigated,  the  indices  of  refraction,  and 
the  -f  or  —  character  of  the  crystal,  need  no  further  explanation  beyond 
that  which  has  been  given,  pp.  146,  147. 

DiSTINOUIBEUNO  OPTICAL  GHARACTEBB  OF  TrICLINIC  ORTSTALa 

The  crystals  of  the  triclinic  system  are  characterized  by  their  entire  vrant 
of  crystallographic  symmetry,  the  position  and  inclination  of  the  axes  being 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  rectangular  axes  of  elasticity.  More  than  one  of 
the  three  kinds  of  dispereion  mentioned  on  p.  150  may  occur  in  a  single 
crystal,  and  the  interference  figures  will  indicate  the  existence  of  both. 

The  practical  investigation  of  triclinic  crystals  optically  involves  great 
difficulty ;  in  general  a  series  of  successive  trials  are  required  to  determine 
the  position  of  the  axes  of  elasticity.  When  these  are  found,  the  axial  sec- 
tions can  be  prepared  and  the  axial  angle  determined,  and  the  other  points 
settled  as  with  other  biaxial  crystals. 

Bffbct  of  Heat  upon  the  Optical  Characters  of  Obystals. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  investigation  of  crystal-sections  in  the  polari- 
Bcope,  it  is  often  important  to  determine  the  influence  of  heat  upon  the 
optical  character  of  crystals.  The  axial  angle  may  be  measured  at  any 
required  temperature  by  the  use  of  a  metal  air-bath.  This  is  placed  at  6', 
(f.  401),  and  extends  beyond  the  instrument  on  either  side,  s<j  as  to  allow 
of  its  being  heated  witn  gas  burners ;  a  thermometer  inserted  in  the  bath 
makes  it  possible  to  regulate  the  temperature  as  may  be  desired.  This  bath 
has  two  openings,  closed  with  glass  plates,  corresponding  to  the  two  tubes 
carrying  the  lenses,  and  the  crystal-section,  held  as  usual  in  the  pincers,  is 
seen  through  these  glass  windows. 

The  conclusions  of  DesCloizeaux  (see  Literature)  as  to  the  influence  of 
heat  upon  the  optical  characters  of  crystals  are  as  follows : 

(1)  UnioMal  crystals  appear  to  be  uninfluenced  by  a  heating  of  from  10° 
to  190°  C.  (2)  Biaxial  crystals  of  the  orthorhomhic  system  suffer  a  greater 
or  less  change  in  axial  angle.  (3)  Bionxial  crystals  of  the  monoclinic  system 
Buffer  a  change  in  axial  angle,  and  in  addition  also  in  the  plane  of  the  axes 
when  it  is  not  the  plane  of  symmetry.  Triclinic  crystals  also  show  a  little 
change  in  the  position  of  tlie  axes. 

A  striking  example  of  the  change  in  axial  divergence  is  furnished  by 
gj^psum.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  axes  lie  in  tlie  plane  of  symmetry 
(t-i) ;  at  80°  0.  they  unite  in  a  line  making  an  angle  of  37°  28'  with  a  normal 
to  O ;  and  with  an  increased  temperature  they  again  separate  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  i-l.  DesCloizeaux  found  that  the  feldspai-s,  when  heated 
up  to  a  certain  point,  suffer  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  axes,  and  if  the 
heat  becomes  greater  and  is  long  continued,  they  do  not  return  again  to  their 
original  position,  but  remain  altered.     Weiss*  has  made  use  of  this  principle 
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tx)  determine  at  what  temperature  certain  feldspathic  rocks  were  formed 
Tliis  constant  change  of  axial  angle  upon  heating  is  true  also  of  brookite, 
zoisite,  and  other  minerals.  The  investigations  of  PfafF  show  that  the  opti- 
cal properties  of  some  uniaxial  crystals  also  are  affected  by  heating,  though 
to  no  great  extent.    Pogg.,  cxxiii.,  179,  cxxiv.,  448,  etc. 


Anomalies  Exhibited  bt  some  Grtstalb  in  their  Optical  Phenokbna. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  crystals  of  the  three  classes,  whicli, 
from  a  variety  of  causes,  exhibit  irregularities  in  their  optical  characters ; 
some  of  the  more  important  cases  are  mentioned  here. 

laovietric  crystals. — ^Boracite,  and  also  senarmontite,  sometimes  exhibit 
interference  figures  resembling  closely  those  of  biaxial  crystals.  In  the 
case  of  boracite  this  is  explained  by  DesCloizeaux  as  due  to  the  presence 
of  enclosed  crystals  of  parasite  formed  by  alteration.  Perofskite  is  also 
strongly  doubly  refracting,  and  in  polarized  light  appeare  to  be  biaxial, 
although,  as  shown  by  Kokscharow,  it  is  isometric  in  crystallographic  rela- 
tions. The  irregularities  are  supposed  by  him  to  be  caused  by  the  want  of 
homogeneity  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  crystals. 

The  properties  of  double  refraction  possessed  by  some  substances,  crystal- 
lized and  non-crystallized,  which  are  normally  isotrope,  are  explained  by 
Biot*  to  be  due  to  lamellar  polarization.  This  is  analogous  to  the  produc- 
tion of  polarized  light  by  means  of  a  series  of  thin  plates  (see  p.  128). 
Alum  crystals  have  often  the  lamellar  structure,  which  causes  these  pheno- 
mena. 

Analcite  and  leucite  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  isometric  crystals, 
which  exhibit  anomalous  optical  characters ;  but  the  most  accurate  crystal- 
lographic determination  has  referred  both  species  to  the  tetragonal  system. 
Tension  or  compression  at  the  time  of  crystallization  may  cause  isotropic 
crystals  to  polarize  light ;  Schrauf  has  described  a  uniaxial  diamond,  and 
it  was  long  since  shown  by  Brewster  that  some  diamonds  give  evidence  in 
polarized  light  of  compression  about  interior  cavities. 

Uniaxial  crystals. — A  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  crystals,  as  shown  by 
DesCloizeaux,  may  cause  uniaxial  crystals  to  exhibit  in  polarized  light  a 
variety  of  abnormal  phenomena.  In  some  cases  the  axial  figures  resemble 
those  of  biaxial  crystals,  the  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  field  (f.  390)  not 
being  closed,  but  separated  into  two  hyperbolas,  lying  near  each  other. 
Beryl,  zircon,  vesuvianite,  and  apatite  are  examples.  That  such  crystals 
are  nevertheless  uniaxial  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  cross 
is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  Nicols,  and  is  not  altered  if  the  section 
is  turned  in  a  horizontal  plane.  If  this  is  not  true,  or  if,  when  the  section 
is  heated  (p.  153)  the  distance  between  the  hyberbolas  is  altered,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  irregularity  is  not  due  to  lamellar  polarization,  but  that  the 
two  indices  of  refraction  are  not  exactly  equal,  and  consequently  that  the 
crystal  is  not  strictly  uniaxial.  In  such  cases  a  revision  of  the  crystallo- 
graphical  elements  is  desirable. 

The  axial  figure  shown  by  a  section  of  apophyllite  is  peculiar,  exhibiting 


*  Biot,  BechercheB  soi  la  polarisation  lamelloire,  G.  B. 
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a  series  of  rings  alternately  dark  violet,  and  yellow.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  fact  previously  stated,  that  it  is  positive  for  red  rays,  negative 
for  blue,  and  does  not  doubly  refract  yellow  light. 

Among  biaxial  crystals  irregularities  in  the  optical  phenomena  are  often 
observed.  They  are  due  in  part  to  want  of  homogeneity,  in  part  to  twin 
structure,  and  also  to  other  causes.  In  brookite  the  planes  of  the  axes  for 
red  and  blue  rays  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  hence  the  axial 
figures  vary  much  from  those  normally  observed ;  in  titanite  the  axial  angle 
for  the  two  colors  is  widely  different,  and  this  also  gives  rise  to  an  axial 
figure  of  abnormal  appearance. 

Irregular  structure,  due  to  twinning,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  peculiar  opti- 
cal phenomena ;  crystals,  in  external  form  apparently  simple,  often  show 
themselves  to  be  made  up  of  irregular  banded  layei-s  in  twinned  position, 
when  examined  in  polarized  light ;  this  is  true  of  many  minerals. 

In  some  crystals,  as  occasionally  in  the  epidote  from  the  Untei'sulzbach- 
thal  in  the  Tyrol,  the  biaxial  figures  may  be  observed  immediately,  without 
the  use  of  the  polariscope.  This  is  due  to  the  complex  twinned  structure 
of  the  crystal,  a  thin  lamella  in  reverse  position  being  enclosed  in  the 
interior,  so  that  the  parts  of  the  crystal  on  either  side  act  as  polarizer  and 
analyzer. 


PraetwU  Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  Preparation  and  use  of  Crystal  Sections  made  for 

Optical  Examination. 

The  most  important  task  is  the  preparation  of  a  plate  for  examination  in  the  Stanroscope, 
or  for  the  observation  of  the  axial  interference-fig'ures.  In  this  we  are  often  assisted  by  the 
cleavage,  which  sometimes  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  the  require  i  section  without  the  labor 
of  cutting  it.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  mica ;  also  with  topaz  and  anhydrite,  and 
other  minerals.  Sometimes  the  natural  surfaces  need  to  be  made  smooth  and  polished. 
Furthermore  natural  crystals  sometimes  occur  in  a  tabular  form,  thin  and  transparent  enough 
to  answer  the  purpose ;  this  is  true  of  the  crystals  of  wulf enite  from  Utah.  In  most  cases, 
however,  the  section  must  be  actually  cut.  The  means  required  in  such  cases  vary  with  the 
hardness  of  the  mineral  under  examination.  For  the  hardest  minerals  diamond  powder  is 
made  use  of  in  grinding;  it  is  employed  after  the  manner  of  the  lapidary.  (It  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  the  investigator  will  generally  find  it  for  his  interests,  both  as  regards  time, 
money,  and  accuracy  of  results,  to  employ  a  lapidary  to  do  this  work  for  him. )  The  diamond 
powder  is  applied  to  a  thin  wheel  of  soft  iron  or  copper,  rotating  on  a  lathe. 

For  minerals  which  are  not  so  extremely  hard,  good  emery  may  be  used  instead  of  diamond 
powder.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  apply  the  emery  and  water  to  the  edge  of  the  wheel  as  it 
revolves,  the  mineral  being  held  firmly  against.  A  neater  and  more  advantageous  method, 
where  the  amount  of  material  is  small,  is  the  use  of  a  fine  saw,  or  better  wire,  mounted  in  a 
frame,  and  used  with  either  diamond  powder  or  emery  moistened  with  water  or  oil.  The 
crystal  may  be  mounted  in  wax  or  otherwise,  if  very  BtnaH ;  sometimes  a  holder  made  of  cork 
is  convenient. 

The  direction  in  which  the  slice  is  to  be  cut  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  con  often  bo 
indicated  at  first  by  a  scratch  across  a  plane  of  a  crystal  In  many  cases  it  is  more  simple  to 
grind  on  a  surface  in  the  proper  direction,  and  this  can  be  easily  accomplished  by  holding  the 
crystal  against  a  fine-grained  emery  wheel  rotating  on  a  lathe.  It  can  be  held  either  in  the 
fiugers,  or  cemented  to  a  small  piece  of  glass,  for  instance  with  Canada  balsam. 

Another  way,  more  simple  as  demanding  no  instruments,  is  to  make  use  of  a  flat  piece  of 
plate  glass,  not  too  small,  on  which  the  crystal  is  ground  with  moistened  emery,  being  care- 
fully moved  about  with  the  hand.  In  some  cases  a  file,  or  even  a  knife,  may  be  used,  where 
the  mineral  in  hand  is  soft. 

Whatever  method  of  grinding  is  adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  to  bring  the 
artificial  surface  into  exactly  the  proper  direction.  This  can  be  determined  only  as  its  inclina 
tions  to  existing  crystalline  planes,  or  cleavage  surfaces,  are  measured,  and  practically  it  ia 
nooeaaaiy  often  to  stop  the  v  ork  and  test  what  has  been  done,  uipheaparallel  intersectionfl 
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will  often  shoTv  the  degree  of  correctness  in  the  work.  For  purposes  of  nieasarement  it  in 
necessary  to  polish  the  artificial  plane,  or  instead,  a  small  piece  of  thin  glass  may  be  cementod 
on  where  the  crystal  is  too  small  for  the  use  of  the  hand-goniometer.  It  is  of  coarse  necessary 
to  know,  before  starting,  the  angle  which  the  new  plane  will  make  with  the  natural  planes 
which  are  already  present.  When  one  plane  in  the  required  direction  has  been  obtained,  it 
is  a  comparatively  simple  process  to  obtain  a  second  parallel  to  it,  though  care  must  be  exer- 
cised to  attain  accuracy. 

The  required  section  having  been  cut,  it  remains  only  to  polish  the  surfaces.  The  means 
required  differ  so  widely,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  mineral,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be 
given.  The  most  commonly  used  polishing  powder  is  the  English  red,  or  colcothar,  which 
may  be  used  on  the  plate  of  glaf^s,  or  leather  surface,  or  on  a  revolving  wheel  covered  with  a 
soft  cloth.  In  other  cases  oxide  of  tin  or  fine  chalk  is  used  ;  and  again  the  simple  plate  of 
ground  plass  will  answer  the  purpose  without  the  use  of  any  other  means.  As  a  rule,  tho 
hardest  minerals  take  the  polish  most  readily.  Sometimes  the  only  method  practicable  is  to 
use  smaU  fragments  of  thin  glass,  adhering  with  balsam,  by  which  transparency  is  obtained 
without  polifO^,  though  errors  are  easily  introduced  by  this  means  when  sufficient  care  is  not 
exercised. 

The  preparation  of  prisms  for  the  measurement  of  the  indices  of  refraction  is  practically 
much  more  difficult  than  that  of  a  simple  section,  but  in  general  the  methods  are  the  same. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  examine  a  mineral  microscopically  when  a  slice  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion is  not  needed.  In  such  cases  use  can  be  made  of  the  methods  employed  in  making  rock 
slices.  A  revolving  wheel  of  soft  iron,  vertical  or  horizontal,  is  employed,  on  the  lateral  sur- 
face of  which  the  substance  is  ground  with  the  use  of  emery  moistened  with  water.  A  thin 
slice,  or  thin  fragment  broken  off,  is  taken  to  commence  with.  First  one  surface  is  ground 
smooth  and  polished.  The  piece  is  then  cemented  to  a  little  plate  of  thick  glass  with  balsam, 
and  the  other  side  ground  down  parallel  to  the  first,  the  grinding  being  continued  until  the 
required  degree  of  transparency  is  obtained.  Obviously  when  the  section  becomes  thin  and 
fragile,  the  coarse  emery  must  be  replaced  with  fine,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  care  exer- 
cised. The  section  obtained  is  generally  removed  to  another  slip  of  glass  and  mounted  with 
balsam  under  a  thin  glass  cover. 

The  microscopic  investigation  of  minerals,  by  means  of  thin  slices,  is  of  the  highest  imx>ort- 
ance,  aside  from  optical  investigatious.  Every  chemical  analysis  should  be  preceded  by  such 
an  examination  to  test  the  purity  of  the  material  in  hand.  Where  a  transparent  section  can- 
not be  obtained,  a  single  polished  surface,  examined  by  reflected  light,  will  often  suffice  to 
decide  the  same  point. 

The  valuable  investigations  of  Vogelsang,  Fischer,  Bosenbusch,  and  others,  referred  to  on 
pp.  108  to  111,  show  how  many  minerals,  which  at  first  glance  seem  perfectly  pure,  are  found 
to  enclose  impurities  considerable  in  variety  and  amount. 
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DIAPHANEITY;    COLOR;    LUSTRE. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  belonging  to  all  minerals  alike,  crystal- 
lized and  non-crystallized,  in  their  relation  to  light.     These  are  : 

1.  DiAPHANErrY ;  depending  on  the  power  of  transmitting  light. 

2.  Color;  depending  on  the  kind  of  liglit  reflected  or  transmitted. 

3.  Lustre  ;  depending  on  the  power  and  manner  of  reflecting  light 


1.   DLAPHANEmr. 

The  amount  of  light  transmitted  by  a  solid  varies  in  intensity,  or,  in  othei 
words,  of  the  light  received  more  or  less  may  be  absorbed.  The  amount 
of  absorption  is  a  minimum  in  a  perfectly  transparent  solid,  as  ice,  while  it 
is  greatest  in  one  which  is  opaque,  as  iron.  The  following  terms  are  adopted 
to  express  the  different  degrees  in  the  power  of  transmitting  light : 

Transparent :  when  the  outline  of  an  object  seen  through  the  mineral  is 
perfectly  distinct. 

Subtransparent^  or  Betni-transpareat :  when  objects  are  seen,  but  the 
outlines  are  not  distinct. 

TranduGerd :  when  light  is  transmitted,  but  objects  are  not  seen. 

Subtranslucent :  when  merely  the  edges  transmit  light  or  are  trans^ 
lucent. 

When  no  light  is  transmitted,  the  mineral  is  said  to  be  opaque.    This  is 

f)roperly  only  a  relative  term,  since  no  substance  fails  to  transmit  some 
ight,  if  made  sufliciently  thin.  Magnetite  is  translucent  in  the  Pcnnsbury 
mica.  The  recent  researches  of  Prof.  A.  W.  Wright  have  shown  that  by 
means  of  the  electrical  current  the  metals  may  be  volatilized  and  deposited 
again  on  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  glass  tube.'  The  layers  thus  formed 
are  perfectly  continuous,  but  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent.  By  transmitted 
light  the  layer  of  gold  thus  obtained  appeare  green,  and  that  of  silver  a 
beautiful  blue. 

The  property  of  diaphaneity  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  every 
degree  from  nearly  perfect  opacity  to  a  perfect  transparency,  and  many 
minerals  present,  in  tneir  numei*oiis  varieties,  nearly  all  the  different  shades. 

The  absorption  of  light  in  its  relation  to  the  axes  of  elasticity  is  spoken 
of  on  p.  161. 

2.   COLOB. 

Cause  of  color, — ^The  color  of  a  substance  depends  upon  its  power  of 
absorbing  certain  portions  of  the  light,  that  is,  certain  rays  of  the  spec  truin ; 
a  yellow  mineral,  for  instance,  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  with  the 
exception  of  the  yellow.  In  general  the  color  which  the  eye  perceives  is 
the  result  of  the  mixture  of  tliose  rays  which  are  not  absorbed.  All  min- 
erals may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (1)  those  whose  color  is  essential  and 
belongs  to  the  finest  particles  mechanically  made ;  (2)  those  whose  color  is 
non-essential  and  in  the  fine  powder  is  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  mass 
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Streak. — It  is  obvious  from  these  distinctions  that  the  color  of  the 
powder,  or  the  streaky  as  it  is  called,  is  often  a  very  important  quality 
in  distinguishing  minerals.  The  streak  is  obtained  by  scratching  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  mineral  with  a  knife  or  file,  or  still  better,  if  not  too  hard,  bj' 
rubbing  it  on  an  unpolished  porcelain  surface. 

To  tJie  first  class,  mentioned  above,  belong  the  metals,  and  many 
metallic  minerals ;  for  instance,  the  streak  of  the  black  manganese  oxides  is 
black ;  tliat  of  hematite,  which  is  red  by  transmitted  light,  is  red,  and  so 
on.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  silicates,  and  in  fact  the  large  part 
of  all  minerals.  With  them  the  color  is  often  quite  unessential,  being  gen- 
erally due  to  small  admixtures  of  some  metallic  oxide,  to  some  carbon  com- 
Eound,  or  some  foreign  substance  in  a  finely  divided  state.  Most  of  these 
ave  a  white  or  light-colored  streak.  For  example,  the  streak  of  blacky 
greerij  redy  and  blue  tourmaline  varies  little  from  white. 


Varieties  of  Oolor. 

The  following  eight  colors  have  been  selected  as  fundamental,  to  facilitate 
the  employment  of  this  character  in  tlie  description  of  minerals :  white^ 
ffraj/j  blacky  blue^  greeuy  yellow^  redy  and  brown. 


a.  Metallic  Colors. 

1.  Copper-red:  native  copper. — 2.  Brome-yeUow :  pyrrhotite. — 3.  Brass- 
yelloio  :  chalcopyrite. — 4:.  Gold-yeUow. — b.  Silver-white  :  native  silver,  less 
distinct  in  ai-senopyrite. — 6.  Tin-white:  mercury,  cobaltite. — 7.  Lead-gray: 
galenite,  molybdenite. — 8.  Steei-gray :  nearly  the  color  of  fine-grained 
steel  on  a  recent  fracture ;  native  platinum,  and  palladium. 


b.  Non-metdllic  Colors. 

A.  White.  1.  Snow-white:  Carrara  marble. — 2.  lieddish-white :  some 
varieties  of  calcite  and  quartz. — 3»  YeUowishrwhite  :  some  varieties  of  cal- 
cite  and  quartz. — 4.  Grayish-white :  some  varieties  of  calcite  and  quartz. 
— 5.  Greenish-white:  talc. — 6.  Milk-white:  white,  slightly  bluish;  some 
chalcedony. 

B.  Gray.  1.  Bluish-gray:  gray,  inclining  to  a  dirty  blue  color. — 2. 
Pearl-gray :  gray,  mixed  with  red  and  blue  ;  cerargyrite. — 3.  Sinoke-gray  : 
gray,  with  some  brown  ;  flint. — 4.  Greenish-gray :  gray,  with  some  green  ; 
cat's  eye,  some  varieties  of  talc. — 5.  Yellowish-gray :  some  varieties  of 
compact  limestone. — 6.  Ash-gray  :  the  purest  gray  color  ;  zoisite. 

C.  Black.  1.  Grayish-blade:  black,  mixed  with  gray  (without  any 
green,  brown,  or  blue  tints) ;  basalt,  Lydian  stone. — 2.  Vdvet-black  :  pure 
black ;  obsidian,  black  tourmaline. — 3.  Greenish-black:  augite. — 4.  Brown- 
ish-black: brown  coal,  lignite. — 5.  Bluish-black:  black  cobalt. 

D.  Blue.  1.  BloAikisJMue :  dark  varieties  of  azurite. — 2.  Azure-blite  : 
a  clear  shade  of  bright  blue  ;  pale  varieties  of  azurite,  bright  varieties  oi 
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lazulite. — 3.  Violet-iltce:  blue,  mixed  with  red;  amethyst,  fluorite. — 4 
IjiveaderMxie :  bhie  with  some  red  and  much  gray. — 5.  PruHBian-hlue.^ 
or  Berlin  blue:  pure  blue  ;  sapphire,  cyanite. — 6.  iSmalt-bhte:  some  varie- 
ties of  gypsum. — ^7.  hidigO'hlue:  blue  with  black  and  green  ;  blue  tourma- 
line.— 8.  Sky-blue:  pale  blue  with  a  little  green;  it  is  called  mountain 
blue  by  paintere. 

E.  (jrjREEN.  1.  Verdiffris-green :  green  inclining  to  blue;  some  feldspar 
(amazon-stone). — Celaiidine-green  :  green  with  blue  and  gi*ay  ;  some  varie- 
ties of  talc  and  beryl.  It  is  the  color  of  the  leaves  of  the  celandine  (Cheli- 
donium  majus). — 3.  Mountainrgreen  :  green  with  much  blue ;  beryl. — 4. 
Leek-greerh :  green  with  some  brown ;  the  color  of  leaves  of  garlic ;  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  prase,  a  variety  of  quartz. — 5.  Emerald-green  :  pure  deep 
green  ;  emerald. — 6.  Apple-green  :  light  green  with  some  yellow  ;  chryso- 
prase. — 7.  Orass-green:  bright  green  with  more  yellow  ;  green  diallage. — 
8.  Putachio-green  :  yellowisli  green  with  soiije  brown  ;  epidote. — 9.  Aspd- 
raghui-green :  pale  green  with  much  yellow ;  asparao^us  stone  (apatite). — 
10.  Blackish-green:  serpentine. — 11.  Olive-green:  dark  green  with  much 
brown  and  yellow;  chrysolite. — 12.  Oil-green:  the  color  of  olive  oil; 
beryl,  pitclistone. — 13.  Siskin-green :  light  green,  much  inclining  to  yellow; 
nranite. 

F.  Yellow.  1.  Sxdphur-yellow :  sulphur. — 2.  Straw-yellow:  pale  yel- 
low ;  topaz. — 3.  Wax-yellow :  grayish  yellow  with  some  brown  ;  blende, 
ojjal. — 4.  Iloney-yeUoio  :  yellow  with  some  red  and  brown ;  calcite. — 5. 
Lefnon-yellow  :  suluhur,  orpiment. — 6.  Ochre-yellow  :  yellow  with  brown ; 
yellow  ochre. — 7.  Wine-yellow:  topaz  and  fluorite. — 8.  Cream-yellow: 
s«»iiie  varieties  of  lithoniarge. — 9.   Orange-yellow :  orpiment. 

G.  Red.  1.  Aurora-red:  red  with  much  yellow;  some  realgar. — 2. 
llyaclntli-red :  red  with  yellow  and  some  brown  ;  hyacinth  garnet. — 3. 
Brick-red:  ix)lyhalite,  some  jasper. — 4.  Scarlet-red:  bright  red  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow;  cinnabar. — 5.  Blood-red:  dark  red  with  some  yellow; 
pyrope. — 6.  Flesh-red:  feldspar. — 7.   Carmine-red:  pure  red;   ruby  sap- 

J>Iiire. — 8.  Rose-red:  rose  quartz. — 9.  Crimson-red :  ruby. — 10.  Peach- 
>hjssomrred:  red  with  white  and  gray;  lepidolite. — 11.  Columhine-red : 
deep  red  with  some  blue;  garnet. — 12.  Cherry-red :  dark  red  with  some 
blue  and  brown:  spinel,  some  jasper. — 13.  Brownish-red:  jasper,  limonite. 
II.  Brown.  1.  lieddislirhroion :  garnet, zircon. — 2.  Clove-brown:  brown 
with  red  and  some  blue ;  axinite. — 3.  Hair-brown :  wt)od  opal. — 4.  Broc- 
coli-brown: brown,  with  blue,  red,  and  gray  ;  zircon. — 5.  Cliestnut-hrown  : 
pure  brown. — 6.  Yelloivish-brown :  jasper. — 7.  Pinchbeck-broion :  yellow- 
ir>h-brovvu,  with  a  metallic  or  metallic-pearly  lustre;  several  varieties  of 
talc,  bronzite. — 8.  Wood-brown:  color  of  old  wood  nearly  I'otten  ;  some 
-  fi]>eciinensof  asbestus. — 9.  Liver-brown:  brown,  with  some  gray  and  green ; 
jasper. — 10.  Blackish-brown  ;  bituminous  coal,  brown  coal. 

(?.  Peculiarities  in  the  Arrangement  of  Colors. 

Play  of  Colors. — An  appearance  of  several  prismatic  colors  in  rapid 
6iicces8i5n  on  turning  the  mineral.  This  property  belongs  in  perfection  to 
the  diamond  ;  it  is  also  observed  in  precious  opal,  and  is  most  brilliant  by 
eaudle-light. 
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Change  of  Colors, — ^Each  particular  color  appeai-fi  to  pervade  a  laiger 
space  tlian  in  the  play  of  colors,  and  the  succession  produced  by  taming  the 
mineral  is  less  rapid ;  Ex.  labradorite. 

Opalescence. — A  milky  or  pearly  reflection  from  the  interior  of  a  speci- 
men.    Observed  in  some  opal,  and  in  cat's  eye. 

Iridescence, — Presenting  prismatic  colors  in  the  interior  of  a  crystal. 
The  phenomena  of  the  play  of  colors,  iridescence,  etc.,  are  sometimes  to  be 
explained  by  the  presence  of  minute  foreign  crystals,  in  parallel  positions  ; 
more  generally,  however,  tliey  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  fine  cleavage 
lamellae,  in  the  light  reflected  from  which  interference  takes  place,  analogous 
to  the  well-known  Newton's  rings. 

Tarnish, — A  metallic  surface  is  tarnished,  when  its  color  difi^ers  f j-  * 
that  obtained  by  fracture  ;  Ex.  bornite.  A  surface  possesses  the  steel  tar- 
nish,  when  it  presents  the  superficial  blue  color  or  tempered  steel ;  Ex. 
columbite.  The  tarnish  is  irised,  when  it  exhibits  fixed  prismatic  colors  ; 
Ex.  hematite  of  Elba.  These  tarnish  and  iris  colore  of  minerals  are  owin^; 
to  a«thin  surface  film,  proceeding  from  diflFerent  sources,  either  from  a 
change  in  the  surface  of  the  mineral,  or  foreign  incrustation  ;  hydrated  iron 
oxide,  usually  formed  from  pyrite,  is  one  of  tlie  most  common  sources  of  it, 
and  produces  the  colors  on  anthracite  and  hematite. 

Asterism. — This  name  is  given  to  the  peculiar  star-like  rays  of  light 
observed  in  certain  directions  in  some  minerals  by  I'eflected  or  transnjitted 
light  This  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  six-rayed  star  in  sapphire,  and  is  als> 
well  shown  in  mica  from  South  Burgess,  Canada.  In  the  former  case  it 
has  been  attributed  by  Volger  to  a  repeated  lamellar  twinning;  in  tli* 
other  case,  by  Rose,  to  the  presence  of  minute  inclosed  crystals,  wliich  are 
a  uniaxial  mica,  according  to  DesCloizeaux.  Crystalline  planes,  whicL 
have  been  artificially  etched,  also  sometimes  exhibit  asterism.  In  geiK-iv*! 
the  phenomenon  is  explained  by  Schrauf  as  caused  by  the  interference  of 
the  light,  due  to  fine  striations  or  some  other  cause. 

(Upon  the  above  subjects,  see  Literature,  p.  163.) 

Phosphorescence. 

Pliosphorescence,*  or  the  emission  of  light  by  minerals,  may  be  produced 
in  diff^erent  ways :  hy  friction^  by  heaty  or  by  exposure  to  light. 

By  friction, — Liglit  is  readily  evolved  from  quartz  or  white  sugar  by 
the  friction  of  one  piece  against  another,  and  merely  the  rapid  motion  of  a 
feather  will  elicit  it  from  some  specimens  of  sphalerite.  Friction,  however, 
evolves  light  from  a  few  only  of  the  mineral  species. 

Jiy  heat — Fluorite  is  hio;hly  phosphorescent  at  the  temperature  of  300**  F. 
Different  varieties  give  off  liglit  of  different  colors  ;  the  cklorophane  variet  \  ^ 
an  emerald-green  light ;  others  purple,  blue,  and  reddish  tints.  This  phot- 
phorescence  may  be  observed  in  a  dark  place,  by  subjecting  the  i)nlverizeil 
mineral  to  a  heat  below  redness.  Some  varieties  of  white  limestone  or 
marble  emit  a  yellow  light 

*  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Berquerd^  Ann,  Ch.  Phys.,  III.,  Iv.,  5-110,  185 J ♦ ; 
FasUr,  Mitth.  nat.  Ges.  Bern,  18G7,  02;  and  llaftn^  Zeitach.  Ges.  nat.  Wi^  Berlin,  II.. 
U.,  1,131,  1874. 
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Bj  tiie  application  of  heat,  minerali  lose  their  phosphoresoent  propertiee.  Bat  on  passing 
electridtjr  throngh.tbe  calcined  mineral,  a  more  or  less  vivid  light  is  produced  at  the  time  of 
the  difichaxge,  and  sabsequently  the  specimen  when  heated  will  often  emit  light  as  before. 
The  lighi}  is  usnally  of  tiie  same  color  as  previous  to  calcinacion,  but  oocasionallj  is  quite 
different.  It  is  in  general  less  intense  than  that  of  the  unaltered  mineral,  but  is  much 
increased  by  a  repetition  of  the  electric  discharges,  and  in  some  varieties  of  fluorite  it  may 
be  nearly  or  quite  restored  to  its  former  brilliancy.  It  has  also  been  found  that  some  varie- 
ties  of  fluorite  and  some  specimens  of  diamond,  caldte,  and  apatite,  which  are  not  naturally 
phosphorescent,  may  be  rendered  so  by  means  of  electricity.  Electricity  will  also  increase 
the  natural  intensity  of  the  phosphorescent  light. 

Light  of  the  sun. — The  only  substance  in  which  an  exposure  to  the  light 
of  the  sun  produces  very  apparent  phosphorescence  is  the  diamond,  and 
some  specimens  seem  to  be  destitute  of  this  power.  This  property  is  most 
striking  after  exposure  to  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum,  while  in  the  red 
rays  it  is  rapidly  lost 


Pleochboisic 

Dichrovtm,  Trichroism. — ^In  addition  to  the  general  phenomena  of  color, 
which  belong  to  all  minerals  alike,  some  of  those  which  are  crystallized 
show  (liferent  colors  under  certain  circumstances.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  them  the  absorption  of  parts  of  tlie  spectrum  takes  place  unequally 
in  different  directions,  and  hence  their  color  by  transmitted  light  depends 
upon  the  direction  in  which  they  are  viewed.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
ill  general  pleochroism. 

In  uniaxial  crystals  it  has  been  seen  that,  in  consequence  of  their  crystal- 
lographic  symmetry,  there  are  two  distinct  values  for  the  velocity  of  light 
transmitted  by  them,  according  as  the  vibrations  take  ^\sice, parallel  or  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis.  Similarly  the  crystal  may  exert  diffei-eiit 
degrees  of  absorption  upon  the  rays  vibrating  in  these  two  directions.  For 
example,  a  transparent  crystal  of  zircon  loi^ked  through  in  the  direction  of 
the  vertical  axis  appears  of  a  pinkish-brown  color,  while  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion the  color  is  asparagus-green.  This  is  because  the  rays  (extraordinary) 
vibrating  parallel  to  the  axis  are  absc^rbed  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  together  give  the  green  color,  and  those  vibrating  laterally  (ordinary) 
are  absorbed  except  those  which  together  appear  pinkfsh-brown. 

Again,  all  crystals  of  tourmaline  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  are 
opaque,  since  the  ordinary  ray,  vibrating  normal  to  the  axis  6*,  is  absorbed, 
while  light-colored  varieties,  looked  through  laterally,  are  transparent,  for 
the  extraordinary  ray,  vibrating  parallel  to  c,  is  not  absorbed ;  the  color 
differs  in  different  varieties.  Thus,  all  uniaxial  crystals  may  be  dichroiCy 
or  have  two  distinct  axial  colore. 

Similarly  all  biaxial  crystals  may  be  trichroic.  For  the  rays  vibrating  in 
the  directions  of  the  three  axes  of  elasticity  may  be  differently  absorbed. 
For  diaspore  the  three  axial  colors  are  azure-blue,  wine-yellow,  and  violet- 
blue.  It  will  be  underetood  that,  while  these  three  different  colors  are  pos- 
sible, they  may  not  exist ;  or  only  two  may  be  prominent,  so  that  a  biaxial 
mineral  may  be  called  dichroic. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  absorption-properties  of  any  uniaxial  or  biaxial 
crystal,  it  is  evident  that  sections  must  be  obtained  which  are  parallel  to  the 
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several  axes  of  elasticity.  Suppose  that  f .  410  represents  a  rectangular  solid 
with  its  sides  parallel  to  the  three  axes  of  elasticity  of 
a  biaxial  crj'stal.  In  an  orthorhombic  crystal  the  faces 
are  those  of  the  three  diametral  planes  or  pinacoids ; 
in  a  monoclinic  crystal  one  side  coincides  with  the  clino- 
pinacoid,  the  others  are  to  be  determined  for  each 
species.  The  light  transmitted  by  this  solid  is  examined 
by  means  of  a  single  Nicol  prism.  Suppose,  first,  that 
the  light  transmitted  by  the  parallelopiped  (f.  410)  in 
the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  is  to  be  examined. 
When  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  Nicol  coincides  witli 
the  direction  of  the  axis  b,  the  color  observed  belongs 
to  that  ray  vibrating  parallel  to  this  direction  ;  when  it  coincides  with  the 
axis  a,  the  color  for  tne  ray  with  vibrations  parallel  to  a  is  observed.  In 
the  same  way  the  Nicol  separates  the  different  colored  rays  vibrating 
parallel  to  c  and  a  respectively,  when  the  light  passes  through  in  the  direc- 
tion of  b. 

So  also  finally  when  the  section  is  looked  through  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  a,  the  colors  for  the  rays  vibrating  parallel  to  b  and  c,  respectively,  are 
obtained.  It  is  evident  that  the  examuiation  in  two  of  the  directions  named 
will  give  the  three  possible  colors. 

For  epidote,  according  to  Klein,  the  colors  for  the  three  axial  directions 
are: 

1     Vibrations  parallel  to  \  brown  (absorbed).         q    Vibrations  parallel  to  t,  green. 

^*  "  *'  a,  yeUow.  ^'  *'  »  a,  yellow.        ' 

Q    Vibrations  parallel  to  £,  green, 

^-  •'  "  b,  brown  (absorbed). 

The  colors  observed  by  the  eye  alone  are  the  resultants  of  the  double  set 
ui  vibrations,  in  which  the  stronger  color  predominates  ;  thus,  in  the  above 
example,  the  plane,  normal  to  t  is  brown,  to  b,  yellowish-green,  to  a,  green. 
In  any  other  direction  in  the  crystal,  the  apparent  color  is  the  result  of  a 
mixture  of  those  corresponding  to  the  three  directions  of  vibrations  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  Dichroite  is  a  striking  example  of  the  phenomenon  of 
pleochroism. 

An  instrument  called  a  dichroscope  has  been  contrived  by  Haidinger  for 
examining  this  property  of  crystals.  An  oblong  rhombohedron  of  Ice- 
land spar  lias  a  glass  prism  of  18°  cemented  to  each  extremity.     It  is  placed 
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in  a  metallic  cylindrical  case,  as  in  the  figure,  having  a  convex  lens  at  one 
end,  and  a  square  hole  at  the  other.  On  looking  through  it,  the  square  hole 
appears  double ;  one  image  belongs  to  the  ordinary  and  the  other  to  the 
extraordinary  ray.  When  a  pleochroic  crystal  is  examined  with  it,  by  trans- 
mitted ligiit,  on  revolving  it,  the  two  squares,  at  intervals  of  90°  in  the  revo- 
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Intion,  have  different  colore,  corresponding  fo  the  direction  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray  in  calcite.  Since  the  two  images  are 
sitaated  side  by  side,  a  very  slight  difference  of  color  is  perceptible. 


LrrERATURB.— Plbochboish,  Asterism,  etc. 
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3.  Lustre. 

The  histre  of  minerals  varies  with  the  nature  of  their  surfaces.  A  varia- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  light  reflected,  produces  different  degrees  of  intensity 
of  lustre ;  a  variation  in  the  nature  of  tlie  reflecting  surface  produces 
different  kinds  of  lustre. 

A.  The  kinds  of  lustre  recognized  are  as  follows : 

1.  Metallic  :  the  histre  of  metals.  Imperfect  metallic  lustre  is  expressed 
by  the  term  sub-metallic, 

2.  Adamantine:  the  lustre  of  the  diamond.  When  also  sub-metallic,  it 
is  termed  metaUic-adamantine,     Ex.  cerussite,  pyrargyrite. 

3.  Vitreous:  the  lusti-e  of  broken  glass.  Au  imperfectly  vitreous  lustre 
is  termed  sub-vitreous.  The  vitreous  and  sub-vitreous  lustres  are  the  most 
common  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Quartz  possesses  the  former  in  an  emi- 
nent degree ;  calcite,  often  the  latter. 

4.  Resinous:  lustre  of  the  yellow  resins.  Ex.  opal,  and  some  yellow 
varieties  of  sphalerite. 

5.  Pearly:  like  pearl.  Ex.  talc,  brucite,  stil  bite,  etc.  Wlien  united  with 
sub-metallic,  as  in  hvpersthenite,  the  term  metallic-pearly  is  used. 

6.  Silky :  like  silk ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  fibrous  structure.  Ex.  fibrous 
calcite,  fibrous  gypsum. 

B.  The  degrees  of  intensity  are  denominated  as  follows: 

1.  Splendent :  reflecting  with  brilliancy  and  giving  well-defined  images. 
Ex.  hematite,  cassiterite. 

2.  Shining:  producing  an  image  by  reflection,  but  not  one  well  defined. 
Ex.  celestite. 

3.  Olistening :  affording  a  general  reflection  from  the  surface,  but  no 
image.     Ex.  talc,  chalcopyrite. 

4.  Glim^mering:  affording  imperfect  reflection,  and  apparently  from 
points  over  the  surface.     Ex.  flint,  chalcedony. 

A  mineral  is  said  to  be  dvU  when  there  is  a  total  absence  of  lustre.  Ex. 
Gbalk«  the  ochres,  kaolin 
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The  true  differeuce  between  metallic  and  vitreous  lustre  is  due  to  the 
effect  which  the  different  surfaces  have  upon  the  reflected  light ;  in  general, 
tli3  lustre  is  produced  by  the  union  of  two  simultaneous  impressions  made 
upon  the  eye.  If  the  light  reflected  from  a  metallic  surface  be  examined 
by  a  Nicol  prism  (or  the^  dichroscope  of  Haidinger),  it  will  be  found  that 
both  rays,  that  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  and  that  whose  vibra- 
tions are  normal  to  it,  are  alike,  each  having  the  color  of  the  material,  only 
differing  a  little  in  brilliancy  ;  on  the  contrary,  of  the  light  reflected  by  a 
■vitreous  substance,  those  rays  whose  vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  incidence  are  more  or  less  polarized,  and  arc  colorless,  while  those 
whose  vibrations  are  in  this  plane,  having  penetrated  somewhat  into  the 
medium  and  suffered  some  absorption,  show  the  color*  of  the  substance 
itself.  A  plate  of  red  glass  thus  examined  will  show  a  colorless  and  a  red 
image.     Adamantine  lustre  occupies  a  position  between  the  others. 

The  different  degrees  and  kinds  of  lustre  are  often  exhibited  differently  bj  unlike  faces  of 
the  same  ciystal,  but  always  similarly  by  like  faces.  The  lateral  faces  of  a  right  square 
prism  may  thus  differ  from  a  terminal,  and  in  the  right  rectangular  prism  the  lateral  faces 
also  may  differ  from  one  another.  For  example,  the  basal  plane  of  apophyllite  has  a  pearly 
lustre  wanting  in  the  prismatic  planes.  The  surface  of  a  cleavage  plane  in  foliated  minerals, 
very  commonly  differs  in  lustre  from  the  sides,  and  in  some  cases  the  latter  are  vitreous, 
while  the  former  is  pearly.  As  shown  by  Haidinger,  only  the  vitreous,  adamantine,  and 
metallic  lustres  belong  to  faces  perfectly  smooth  and  pure.  In  the  first,  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  the  mineral  is  1  S — 1  8  ;  in  the  second,  1-9— -2-5 ;  in  the  third,  about  2*5.  The  pearly 
lustre  is  a  result  of  reflection  from  numberless  lamellae  or  lines  within  a  translucent  mineral, 
as  long  since  observed  by  Breithaupt. 

IV.  HEAT. 

The  expansion  of  crystallized  minerals  by  heat  depends,  as  directly  as 
their  optical  properties,  on  tlie  symmetry  of  their  molecular  structure  as 
shown  in  their  crystalline  form.  The  same  three  classes  as  before  are  dis- 
tinguished : 

A.  Isometric  crystals,  where  the  expansion  is  in  all  directions  alike. 

B.  Isodiametric  crystals,  of  the  tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems.  Ex- 
pansion vertically  unlike  that  laterally,  but  in  all  lateral  directions  alike. 

O,  Anisometricj  of  tlie  orthorhombic,  monoclinic,  and  tri clinic  systems. 
Expansion  unlike  in  the  three  axial  directions.  The  expansion  by  heat  in 
the  case  of  crystals  may  serve  to  alter  the  angles  of  the  form,  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  zone  relations  and  the  crystalline  system  remain  con- 
stant. 

Mitscherlich  found  that  in  caloite  there  was  a  diminution  of  8'  37'  in  the  angle  of  the 
rhombohedron,  on  passing  from  82°  to  212°  F.,  the  form  thus  approaching  that  of  a  cube,  aa 
the  temperature  increased.  Dolomite,  in  the  same  range  of  temperature,  diminishes  4'  40"; 
and  in  aragonite,  between  63^  and  212^  F.,  the  angle  of  the  prism  diminishes  2'  46",  and 
1-f  :  l-Hncreaaes  5'  30";  in  gypsum,  /:  t-i  is  increased  5'  24',  /:  1,  4'  12',  and  It:  i-tia 
diminished  7'  24".  In  some  rhoihbohedrons,  as  of  calcite,  the  vertical  axis  is  lengthened 
(and  the  lateral  shortened),  while  in  others,  like  quartz,  the  reverse  is  true.  The  yariation 
is  such  either  way  that  the  double  refraction  is  diminished  with  the  increase  of  heat ;  for 
calcite  possesses  negative  double  refraction,  and  quartz,  positive. 

The  conductive  power  of .  a  crystal  depends,  as  does  expansion,  on  the 
symmetry  of  its  crystalline  form;  this  is  also  true  of  its  power  of  traus- 
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mittmg  or  absorbing  heat.  It  follows,  moreover,  from  the  analogous  natnre 
of  heat  and  light,  that  heat  rays  are  polarized  by  reflection,  and  bv  transmission 
in  anisotrope  media,  in  the  same  way  as  the  rays  of  light.  These  subjects, 
considered  solely  in  their  relation  to  Mineralogy,  aro  of  minor  importance ; 
they  belong  to  works  on  Physics,  and  refei^ence  may  be  made  to  those 
whose  titles  are  given  in  the  Introduction,  as  also  to  the  works  of  Schrauf 
and  Groth. 

The  change  in  the  optical  propei*ties  of  crystals  produced  by  heat  has 
already  been  noticed  (p.  163). 


V.  ELECTRICITY— MAGNETISM. 

The  electric  and  magnetic  characters  of  crystals,  as  their  relations  to  heat, 
bear  but  slightly  upon  the  science  of  mineralogy,  although  of  high  interest 
to  the  student  of  physics. 

Frictional  electricity. — The  development  of  electricity  hy  friction  is  a 
familiar  fact.  AW  minerals  become  electric  by  friction,  although  the 
degree  to  which  this  is  manifested  depends  upon  their  conducting  or  non- 
conducting power.  There  is  no  line  of  distinction  among  minerals,  divid- 
ing them  into  positively  electric  and  negatively  electric ;  for  both  kinds  of 
electricity  may  be  presented  by  different  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and 
by  the  same  variety  in  different  states.  •  The  gems  are  positively  electric 
only  when  polished  ;  the  diamond  alone  among  them  exhibits  positive  elec- 
tricity whether  polished  or  not.  The  time  of  retaining  electric  excitement 
is  widely  different  in  different  species,  and  topaz  is  remarkable  for  continu- 
ing excited  many  hours. 

Pressure  also  develops  electricity  in  many  minerals ;  calcite  and  topaz 
are  examples. 

Pyro-electTicity. — A  decided  change  of  temperature,  through  heat  or 
cold,  develops  electricity  in  a  large  number  of  minerals,  which  are  hence 
iidW^di  pyro-electrio.  This  property  is  most  decided,  and  was  first  observed 
in  a  series  of  minerals  wJiich  are  heinimorphic  or  hemihedral  in  their 
development.  The  electricity  in  these  minerals  is  of  opposite  character  in 
the  parts  dissimilarly  modified.  Thus  in  tourmaline  and  calamine,  the 
crystals  of  which  are  often  differently  modified  at  the  two  extremities,  posi- 
tive and  negative  electricity  are  developed  at  these  extremities  or  poles 
respectively.  When  the  extremity  becomes  positive  on  heating  it  has  been 
called  the  analogue  pole,  and  when  it  becomes  negative,  it  has  been  called 
the  antilogue.  The  names  were  given  by  Rose  ana  Iliess,  who  investigated 
these  phenomena.  For  a  change  of  temperature  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is,  cooling,  the  reverse  electrical  effect  is  observed. 

Boracite,  on  whose  crystals  the  -\-  and  —  tetrahedrons  often  occur,  shows 
by  heating  the  positive  electricity  for  the  faces  of  one  tetraliedron  and  the 
negative  for  those  of  the  other. 

Further  investigations  by  Ilankel  and  othere  (see  Literature)  have  ex- 
tended the  subject  and  shown  that  the  phenomena  of  pyro-electricity  belong 
to  the  crystals  of  a  large  number  of  species.  Moreover,  it  is  not,  as  once 
supposed,  essentially  connected  with  hemihedral  development.  The  num- 
ber of  poles,  too,  may  be  more  than  two,  that  is,  the  points  at  which  posi 
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tive  and  negative  electricity  is  develo»ped.  Thus  for  prehnite  there  is  a 
large  series  of  such  poles,  distributed  over  tlie  surface  of  a  crystal.  The 
investigations  of  Hankel  liave  shown  in  general,  that  in  crystals  not  hemi- 
hedrally  developed,  the  same  electricity  is  developed  at  both  extremities  of 
the  same  axis,  and  the  distinction  between  positive  and  negative  electricity 
is  only  shown  by  reference  to  the  different  crystallographic  axes;  on  syiu- 
nietrically  formed  crystals  of  the  isodiametric  class  tlie  electricity  is  the 
same  in  all  lateral  directions,  that  is,  on  all  prismatic  planes,  while  difiFerent 
at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  a^is. 

Thermo-electricity. — ^When  two  different  metals  are  brought  into  con- 
tact, a  stream  of  electricity  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  If  one  is  heated 
the  effect  is  more  decided  and  is  sufficient  to  deflect  more  or  less  vigoronsly 
the  needle  of  a  galvanometer.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
produced  by  the  different  metallic  substances,  tliey  are  arranged  in  a 
thermo-electrical  series;  the  extremes  are  occupied  by  antimony  (4-)  and 
bismuth  (— ),  tlie  electrical  streanj  passing  from  bismuth  to  antimony. 

This  subject  is  so  far  important  for  mineralogy,  as  it  was  shown  by 
Bunseu  that  the  natural  metallic  sulphides  stand  further  off  in  the  series 
than  antimony  and  bismuth,  and  consequently  by  them  a  stronger  stream 
is  piYKluced.  The  thermo-electrical  relations  of  a  large  immber  of  minerals 
was  determined  by  Flight  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  cxxxvi.). 

It  was  early  observed  that  some  minei*als  have  varieties  which  are  both 
+  and  — .  This  fact  was  made  use  of  by  Rose  to  show  a  relation  between 
the  plus  and  minus  hemihedral  varieties  of  pyrite  and  cobaltite.  The  later 
investigations  of  Schrauf  and  Dana  have  shown,  however,  that  the  same 
peculiarity  belongs  also  to  glaucodot,  tetradymite,  skutterudite,  danaite,  and 
other  minerals,  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  them  that  it  cannot  be  dependent 
upon  crystalline  form,  but,  on  the  contrary,  upon  chemical  composition. 

Magnetism. — The  magnetic  properties  of  crystals  are  theoretically  of 
interest,  since  they,  too,  like  the  optical  and  thermic,  are  directly  dependent 
upon  the  form  ;  hence,  with  relation  to  magnetism  they  gix)up  themselves 
into  the  same  three  classes  before  referred  to. 

All  substances  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  paramagnetic  and  dia- 
magnetic^  according  as  they  are  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  poles  of  a  mag- 
net. For  purposes  of  experiment  the  substance  in  question,  in  the  form  of 
a  rod,  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  being  movable  on  a 
horizontal  axis.  If  of  the  first  class,  it  will  take  a  position  parallel^  and  if 
of  the  second  class,  transverse^  to  the  magnetic  axis. 

By  the  use  of  a  sphere  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  relative  amount  of 
magnetic  induction  in  different  directions  of  the  same  substance.  Experi- 
ment has  shown  that  in  isometric  crystals  the  magnetism  is  alike  in  all 
directions  ;  in  those  optically  uniaxial,  that  tliere  is  a  direction  of  maximum 
and,  normal  to  it,  one  of  minimum  magnetism ;  in  biaxial  crystals,  that 
there  are  three  unequal  axes  of  magnetism,  the  position  of  which  may  be 
determined. 

A  few  miiierals  have  the  power  of  exerting  a  sensible  influence  upon  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  are  hence  said  to  be  magnetic.  This  is  true  of  mag- 
netite and  pyrrhotite  (magnetic  pyrites)  in  particular,  also  of  franklinite, 
almandite,  and  other  minerals,  containing  considerable  iron  protoxide  (FeO), 
When  such  minerals  in  one  part  attract  and  in  another  repel  the  poles  of 
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the  magnet,  tbey  are  said  to  -posseos  polcbrity.    This  is  true  of  the  variety  of 
magnetite  called  in  popular  language  loadstone. 

LlTfflATURB.  — KLSGTBICrrT. 
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VI.  TASTE  AND  ODOR 

In  their  action  upon  the  senses  a  few  minerals  possess  tas^e^  and  othen 
under  some  circumstances  give  off  odor. 

Taste  belongs  only  to  soluble  minerals.  The  different  kinds  of  taste 
adopted  for  reference  are  as  follows : 

1.  Astringent ;  the  taste  of  vitriol. 

2.  Sweetish  astringent  /  taste  of  alum. 

3.  Saline  /  taste  or  common  salt. 

4.  Alkaline  /  taste  of  soda. 

5.  Cooling^  taste  of  saltpeter. 

6.  Bitter ;  taste  of  epsom  salts. 

7.  Sour  :  taste  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Odok- — Excepting  a  few  gaseous  and  soluble  species,  minerals  in  the  dry 
unchanged  state  do  not  give  off  odor.  By  friction,  moistening  with  the 
breath,  and  the  elimination  of  some  volatile  ingredient  by  heat  or  acids, 
odors  are  sometimes  obtained  which  are  thus  designated : 

1.  AUiaceoios  ;  the  odor  of  garlic.  Friction  of  areenical  iron  elicits  this 
odor;  it  may  also  be  obtained  fi*om  ai*senica1  compounds,  by  means  of  heat. 

2.  Horse-radish  odor  /  the  odor  of  decaying  horse-radish.  This  odor  is 
strongly  perceived  when  the  ores  of  selenium  are  heated. 

3.  SuLvhureous  /  friction  elicits  this  odor  from  pyrite  and  heat  from 
many  sulphides. 

4.  Bituminous  /  the  odor  of  bitumen. 

5.  Fetid ;  the  odor  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  rotten  eggs.  It  is  eli- 
cited by  friction  from  some  varieties  of  quartz  and  limestone. 

6.  Argillaceous  ;  the  odor  of  moistened  clay.    It  is  obtained  from  ser- 
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pentine  and  some  allied  minerals,  after  moistening  them  with  the  breath ; 
others,  as  pyrargillite,  afford  it  when  heated. 

The  Feel  is  a  character  which  is  occasionally  of  some  importance  ;  it  is 
said  to  be  smooth  (sepiolite),  greasy  (talc),  h^rshy  or  inedgre^  etc.  Some 
minerals,  in  consequence  of  their  hygroscopic  character,  adhere  to  the  tonfftLe^ 
when  brought  in  contact  with  it 
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Minerals  are  either  the  nncombined  elements  in  a  native  state,  or  com 
pounds  of  these  elements  formed  in  accordance  with  chemical  laws.  It  is 
the  object  of  Chemical  Mineralogy  to  determine  the  chemical  composition 
of  each  species ;  to  show  the  chemical  relations  of  different  species  to  each 
other  where  such  exist ;  and  also  to  explain  the  methods  of  distinguishing 
different  minerals  by  chemical  means.  It  thus  embraces  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  Determinative  Mineralogy. 


Ohbmioal  CoNSTrrunoN  op  Minerals. 

In  order  to  underatand  the  chemical  constitution  of  minerals,  some 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy  is 
required  ;  and  these  are  here  briefly  recapitulated. 

CheTmcal  dements. — Chemistry  recognizes  sixty-four  substances  which 
cannot  be  decomposed,  or  divided  into  othere,  by  any  processes  at  present 
known;  these  substances  ai-e  called  the  chemical  deiaents.  Or  these 
oxygen,  hydi'Ogen,  and  nitrogen  are  fixed  gases ;  chlorine  and  fluorine  are 
generally  gases,  but  may  be  condensed  to  the  liquid  state ;  bromine  is  a 
volatile  liquid ;  and  tlie  rest,  under  ordinary  conditions,  quicksilver  excepted, 
ai-e  solids.  Of  these  last  carbon,  phosphorus,  areenic,  sulphur,  boron,  (tel- 
lurium), selenium,  iodine,  silicon,  generally  rank  as  non-metallic  elements, 
and  the  others  as  metallic. 

Mohcvles  ;  Atoms. — By  a  molecule  is  understood  the  smallest  portion  of  a 
substance  which  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  matter  itself ;  it  is  the 
smallest  division  into  which  the  substance  can  be  divided  without  loss  or 
change  of  character.  The  molecule  of  water  is  the  smallest  conceivable 
particle  which  can  exist  alone,  and  which  has  all  tlie  properties  of  water. 
An  atom^  is  the  smallest  mass  of  each  element  which  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  others  to  form  the  molecule.  Thus  two  chemical  units,  or  atoms, 
of  hydrogen  unite  with  one  atom  of  oxygen  to  form  t\xQ  physical  unit,  or 
molecule,  of  water. 

Atomic  weights. — The  relative  weights  of  the  chemical  units,  or  atoms, 
of  the  different  elements  are  their  atomic  weights.     For  the  sake  of  uiii- 
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formity  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  the  elements,  has  been 
adopted  as  the  standard  or  unit.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  atoms  caimot 
be  determined ;  but  their  relative  weight  can  in  many  cases  be  fixed  beyond 
question.  When  the  elements  are  gases,  or  form  gaseous  compounds,  the 
atomic  weights  are  determined  directly.  Thus  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
there  are  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  or,  chemically  expressed, 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  combines  with  one  atom  of  chlorine  ;  by  analysis  it 
is  found  that  in  100  parts  there  arc  2-74  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  97*26 
of  chlorine  ;  hence  if  hydrogen  be  taken  as  the  unit,  the  atomic  weight  of 
chlorine  is  35*5,  since  2-94  :  97*26  =  1  :  36-5. 

Where  the  elements,  or  their  compounds,  are  not  gases,  the  atomic  weights 
are  determined  more  or  less  indirectly,  and  are  sometimes  not  entirely  free 
from  doubt.  The  analysis  of  rock-salt  gives  us,  in  100  parts,  60*68  parts  of 
chlorine,  and  39*32  parts  of  sodium  ;  now  if,  as  is  believed,  the  number  of 
units  of  each  element  involved  is  the  same,  or  in  other  words,  if  the  mole- 
cule consists  of  one  atom  each  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  then  the  atomic 
weights  will  be  as  60-68  :  39*32  ;  or  36-5  :  23,  since  that  of  chlorine  =  35-5. 
Hence  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium  is  23,  when  referred,  like  chlorine,  to 
that  of  hydro^^en  as  the  unit.  There  is  an  assumption  in  such  cases  as  to 
the  number  of  units  of  each  element  involved  whicli  may  introduce  doubt, 
BO  that  other  methods  are  applied  which  need  not  be  here  detailed. 

The  following  table  gi ves  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elements.  The  symbols 
used  to  represent  an  atom  of  each  element  are  shown  in  the  table  ;  in  most 
cases  they  are  the  initial  letter  or  letters  of  the  Latin  name.  When  more  than 
one  atom  is  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  compound,  it  is  indicated  by  a 
small  index  number  placed  below,  to  the  right :  as  Sb208,  which  signifies  2 
of  antimony  to  3  of  oxygen.  The  quantity  by  weight  of  any  element  enter- 
ing into  a  compound  is  always  expressed  either  by  the  atomic  weight  or 
some  multiple  of  it ;  lience  the  atomic  weights  are  strictly  the  commiing 
weights  of  tJie  different  elements. 


Atomio  Weights. 


Alttminmn 

Al 

27-3 

Cobalt 

Co 

50 

Antimony 

Sb 

122 

Columbium  (Niobium) 

Cb    (Nb) 

94 

Araenio 

As 

75 

Copper 

Cu 

63-4 

Barium 

Ba 

137 

Didymium* 

D 

96-5 

Bismuth 

Bi 

208 

Erbium 

E 

112-6 

Boron 

B 

11 

Fluorine 

F 

19 

Bromine 

Br 

80 

GaUium 

Ga 

Cadmium 

Cd 

112 

Glucinum  (Beryllium) 

G    (Be) 

9 

Caesium 

Cs 

133 

Gold 

An 

190 

Calcium 

Ca 

40 

Hydrogen 

H 

1 

Carbon 

C 

12 

Indium 

In 

113-4 

Cerium* 

Oe 

92 

Iodine 

I 

127 

Clilorine 

CI 

35-5 

Iridium 

Ir 

198 

Chromium 

Or 

52 

Iron 

Fe 

66 

*  By  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  cerium,  didymium,  and  lanthanum,  Dr. 
Hillebrand  has  shown  recently  that  the  oxides  of  the  three  metals  are  seaqiuoxides  (CegOt, 
DiaOs,  LagOs),  and  corresponding  to  them  the  atomio  weights  should  be  Ce  =  138,  Di  =: 
144-8,  La  =  139.     (Pogg.  AmL,  clviii.,  71,  1876.) 
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La 

92-5 

Selenlam 

8e 

70 

Pb 

207 

Silver 

M 

108 

Li 

7 

SiUcon 

Si 

28 

Mg 

24 

Sodium 

Na 

23 

1^ 

55 

Strontiam 

8r 

88 

Hg 

200 

Sulphur 

S 

»2 

Mo 

96 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

Ni 

59 

Tellurium 

Te 

128 

N 

14 

Thallium 

Tl 

204 

Os 

200 

Thorium 

Th 

231 

0 

16 

Tin 

Sn 

118 

Pd 

106 

Titanium 

Ti 

50 

P 

81 

Tungsten 

W 

184 

Pt 

198 

Uranium 

U 

240 

K 

39 

Vanadium 

V 

51-4 

Bo 

104 

Yttrium 

Y 

61-7 

Bb 

85-4 

Zinc 

Zn 

65 

Ba 

104 

Zirconium 

Zr 

90 

Lead 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mercury 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

PaUadinm 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 


Atomicity  ;  Qimntivalence. — The  combining  power  of  each  element  is 
measured  by  the  nnraber  of  hydrogen  atoms  with  which  it  combines  in 
forming  a  chemical  compound.  In  hydrochloric  acid  (HCl),  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  combines  with  one  of  chlorine ;  in  water  (II3O),  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  oxygen  ;  in  ammonia  (HsN),  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  nitrogen;  and  in  marsh  gas  (H4G),  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  ai*e  required  to  enter  into  combination  with  one  carbon 
atom. 

By  the  examination  of  compounds  of  all  the  elements  we  are  able  to  fix 
the  combining  power,  or  quantivalence^  of  each,  expressed  in  hydrogen 
units.  All  those  elements  which  combine  with  one  atom  of  hydix>gen,  or 
an  element  which  (like  chlorine)  has  the  same  quantivalence,  are  called 
monads  ;  those  which  require  two  of  hydrogen,  or  two  other  monad  atoms, 
in  forming  the  compound,  are  called  dyads  ;  those  uniting  with  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  called  triads  y*  and  similarly  tetrads^ pentads^  hexads^  and 
Iieptads. 

The  adjective  terms  univalent^  bivalent,  trivalent,  quadrivalent,  etc.,  are 
also  employed  with  similar  meaning.  Atoms  liaving  the  same  degree  of 
quantivalence  are  said  to  be  equivalent ;  this  is  true  of  Na  and  K,  both 
monads,  and  they  may  replace  each  other  in  similar  compounds ;  but  it 
requires  two  sodium  atoms  to  be  equivalent  to  one  calcium  atom,  since  the 
latter  is  a  dyad. 

The  degree  of  quantivalence  may  vary  for  many  of  the  elements  in 
different  comjxmnds ;  for  example,  in  FeO  or  FeS,  iit)n  (Fe)  is  bivalent, 
since  it  satisfies  or  is  combined  with  simply  a  dyad ;  in  FeSa,  it  is  Quadri- 
valent, since  it  is  united  to  two  atoms  of  a  dyad;  and,  similarly,  in  [Fe2]Oa 
it  is  sexivalent  (for  the  double  atom). 

Perissads:  Artiads, — Those  elements  whose  atoms  have  an  odd  quanti- 
valence (I,  III,  V,  or  VII),  are  calledjp^m^o^/  those  whose  quantivalence 
is  even  (II,  IV,  VI)  are  called  artvuds.  These  terms,  perissad  and  artiad, 
are  derived  from  ir^piaao^  and  aprio^,  the  words  for  odd  and  even  in 
ancient  arithmetic.  The  following  table  gives  the  division  of  the  ele- 
ments into  these  two  classes,  and  shows,  also,  the  quantivalence  of  each  elo 
meut: 
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PSBISBADa 


Abtiads. 


Monads: — 

Dyads  :^ 

Tetrads  ;— 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Carbon, 

n,IV; 

Sulphur,      n. 

IV, 

VL 

Silicon, 

Fluorine. 

Selenium,    II, 

IV, 

VL 

Titanium, 

II,  IV. 

Chlorine,   I, 

Ill,  V,  vn. 

Tellurium,  11, 

IV, 

VI. 

Tin, 

II,  IV. 

Bromine,  I, 

m,  V.  vn. 

Iodine,       I, 

m,  V,  viL 

Calcium,      II, 
Strontium,  II, 

rv. 

IV. 

Thorium, 
Zirconium. 

Lithium. 

Barium,       II, 

IV. 

Sodium, 

I,  III. 

II,  IV. 

Potassium, 

I,  m,  y. 

Juurnesium. 

Palladium, 

n,  IV. 

Bubidium. 

Zino, 

Cttsium. 

Cadmium. 

Lead, 

II,IV. 

Silver, 

I,  HL 

Glucinum. 

Thallium, 

lim. 

Yttrium. 
Cerium. 

ffexads  :— 

Molybdenum 

,  n,  TV,  VL 

rrwffo;— 

Tungsten, 

IV,  VI. 

Nitrogen, 

I,  III,  V, 

Didymium. 

Phosphoiufl. 

I,  III,  V. 

Erbium. 

Ruthenium, 

IT,  IV,  VI. 

Arsenic^ 

I,  III,  V. 

Mercury   [Hg,]", 

U. 

Rhodium, 

11,  IV,  VL 

Antimony, 
Bismuth, 

TTI,  V. 

m,v. 

Copper      [Cu,]", 

IL 

Iridium, 
Osmium, 

11,  IV,  VL 
II,  IV,  VI. 

Boron. 

Aluminum, 
Chromium, 

IV,  [AUn 
II,  IV,  VL 

Gold, 

I,  III 

II,  IV,  VL 

Pentads  ;— 

Iron, 

II,  IV,  VI. 

Columbium. 

Cobalt, 

II,  IV. 

Tantalum. 

Nickel, 
Uranium, 

II.  IV. 

n,  IV. 

Vanadium,         III,  V. 

The  general  divisions  of  chemical  componnds  now  accepted  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

1.  Binaries^  where  the  atoms  are  directly  united.  Examples  are  given 
by  the  compounds  of  a  positive  (basic)  element  with  (Jxygen  (Na20,  CaO, 
CO2),  callea  oxides;  those  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromme,  iodine,  etc., 
called  sulphides^  chlorides^  etc.  Binary  compounds  of  a  negative  element 
with  hydi-ogen  (as  HCl,  HBr)  form  acids. 

2.  ternaHes^  where  the  atoms  are  united  by  means  of  a  third  atom,  as 
oxygen,  sulphur,  etc.,  as  CaS04,  MgaSi04,  etc. 

Among  minerals  there  are  three  classes  of  componnds :  (1)  The  Kative 
Elements  ;  (2)  Binary  compounds,  including  the  sulphides^  oxid^s^  cMorideSy 
iodides^  fluorides  ;  (3)  Ternary  compounds,  including  Bxdph^arsenites^  etc., 
hydrates  (hydrated  oxides),  silicates^  mostly  salt*  of  the  acids  H4Si04  and 
HjSiOg,  tantalates,  columbates,  jJiosphates,  arsenates,  sulphates,  chromates, 
carbonates,  etc.  The  full  enumeration  of  these  compounds,  with  their  gen- 
eral chemical  formulas,  are  given  in  the  synopsis  which  precedes  the 
Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

The  position  of  water  in  the  composition  of  minerals, — Many  minemls 
lose  water,  especially  upon  the  application  of  heat.  With  some  of  these  it 
is  given  oil  upc)n  mere  exposure  to  dry  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  and 
such  crystals  are  said  to  effloresce  ;  others  lose  water  when  they  are  plac^ni 
in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  they  are  subjected  to  a  slightly 
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elevated  temperature ;  with  others,  again,  a  greater  heat  is  required  ;  and 
with  a  few  siIicateB  water  is  yielded  only  upon  long  continued  heating  at  a 
veiT  high  temperature.  It  is  evidently  possible  that  either,  (1)  the  mineral 
contains  water  as  sucJi,  or  (2)  the  water  is  formed  by  the  pix)cess  of  decom- 
position caused  by  the  application  of  heat.  In  the  cases  firet  mentioned, 
where  water  is  readily  given  off,  it  is  believed  that  the  water  actually  exists 
as  such  in  the  compound.  It  is  found  that  many  salts  take  up  water  when 
they  crystallize,  and  in  some  eases  the  amf»unt  of  water  depends  ui)on  tlie 
temperature  at  which  the  salt  is  formed ;  this  water  is  called  water  of 
crystallization.  For  example:  manganous  sulphate  has  three  definite 
amounts  of  this  water  of  crystallization,  acctording  to  the  temperatiire  at 
which  it  has  been  formed.  IrVhen  crystallized  below  7"",  its  composition  is 
MnS04  +  7H20;  between  T  and  20°,  MnS04-f-5ll20;  and  between  20° 
and  30%  Mn&04  +  4H20. 

In  those  cases  where  a  very  high  temperature  is  I'equircd  to  make  a  loss 
of  water,  it  is  quite  certain  the  water  has  no  place  jis  siujh  in  the  original 
constitution,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mineral  contains  basic  hydrogen, 
replacing  the  other  basic  elements.  In  some  cases,  where  part  of  the  water 
is  yieldea  at  a  low  and  the  rest  at  a  very  high  temperature,  this  shows  that 
a  difference  exists  in  regard  to  the  part  which  the  water  plays  in  the  two 
cases  ;  for  example,  crystallized  sodium  phosphate  yields  readily  24  equiva- 
lents of  water,  while  the  remaining  1  moletuile  is  given  off  only  at  a  tem- 
perature between  300°  and  400°  ;  from  this  it  is  concluded  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  elements  forming  the  water  exist  actually  in  the  salt,  and 
that  it«  composition  is : 

IIjNa4P308  +  24aq. 

The  part  played  by  the  water  in  the  silicates  is  in  most  cases  still  unde- 
cided, though  in  many  species  the  hydro<jen  is  undoubtedly  basic.  The 
latter  is  doubtless  true  of  many  of  the  so-called  hydrous  silicates.  The  views 
commonly  held  in  regard  to  them  will  be  gathered  from  the  descriptive  part 
of  this  work. 

Chemical  forinuVis  for  minerals. — A  chemical  formula  expresses  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  different  elements  present  in  the  compound,  in 
terms  of  their  atomic  weights^-or,  in  other  words,  moi*e  strictly  the  number 
of  atoms  of  each  element  in  a  given  molecule  with  or  without  the  expression 
of  their  probable  grouping. 

Eifipir leal  formulas  simply  state  in  the  briefest  form  the  result  of  the 
analysis,  giving  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  present  without  any 
theoretical  'jonsiderations.  For  example,  the  empirical  formula  of  epidote 
is  RieAlsCK^IIaOa,. 

The  object  of  the  ralional  formulas  is  to  express  not  only  the  number  of 
atoms  of  each  element  present,  but  also  their  pix^bable  method  of  grouping, 
and  relation  to  each  other,  in  the  molecule.  These  are  called  typical  for- 
mulae when  the  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  the  atoms  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  water,  or  some  other  type. 

in  the  rational  formulas  of  the  old  chemistry  the  oxygen  (or  sulphur) 
was  apportioned  to  the  several  elements,  according  to  their  combiuhig 
power,  and  the  basic  and  acid  oxides,  or  sulphides,  thus  obtained  were  writ- 
ten consecutively.     For  example,  the  formula  of  woUastonite  (calcium  sili- 
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cate),  according  to  the  old  dualietic  method,  was  written  CaO,  SiO,,  and 
of  anhydrite  (calcium  sulphate),  CaO,  SOj.  The  principles  of  the  new 
chemistry  have  set  aside  these  rational  fornmlas ;  but  as  othei'S  consistent 
with  the  new  principles  now  adopted  have  not  in  all  cases  been  accepted, 
it  is  customary  to  give  the  formulas  of  minerals  empirically.  For  those 
above  the  empirical  formulas  are  CaSiOg  and  CaS04. 

Relation  between  the  old  and  new  systems. — The  points  of  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  chemistry  have  already  been  hinted  act.  The 
principal  changes  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  latter  are :  (1)  The 
doubling  of  all  the  atomic  weights,  except  those  of  the  monad  elements, 
and  also  of  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  boron, 
whose  oxides  are  now  written  l}i203,  instead  of  BiOg,  etc.  Corresponding 
to  this  change,  binary  compounds  involving  the  monad  elements  are  writ- 
ten :  IT2O  instead  of  HO,  Iso^^O  for  NaO,  Na^S, etc.,  also  CaCla  instead  CaCl, 
SiFi  instead  of  SiFj,  and  so  on.  (2)  The  method  of  viewing  the  composi- 
tion of  ternary  compounds — these  being  now  regarded  not  as  compounds 
of  an  oxide  and  a  so-called  acid,  but  as  compounds  for  the  most  part  of 
the  several  elements  concerned,  and  hence  a  metal  in  a  compound  is 
believed  to  be  replaced  by  another  metal,  not  one  oxide  by  another.  Hence 
we  say  calcium  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  calcium  instead  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  write  the  formula  CaCOj,  not  CaO,  CO^;  and  so  in  the  other 
cases. 

Replacing  power  of  the  different  elements. — It  has  been  mentioned 
that  tlie  replacing  power  of  the  elements  is  in  proportion  to  their  combining 
jx)wer,  that  is,  to  their  quanti valence.  For  example,  one  atom  of  Mg  or 
of  Ba  may  replace  one  atom  of  Ca,  all  being  dyads  ;  but  two  atoms  of  Nu 
(monad)  are  required  to  replace  one  of  Ca ;  similarly  three  dyad  atoms  are 
equivalent,  or  may  replace,  one  hexad  atom,  thus,  3Ca  =  [Alg]. 

The  relation  of  the  different  oxides  may  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing scheme,  in  which  the  above  principle  is  made  use  of.  The  line  A 
below  contains  the  different  kinds  of  oxides.  B  the  same  divided  each  by 
its  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  (that  is,  severally,  for  the  successive  terms, 
by  1,  3,  2,  5,  3,  7,  4),  by  which  division  they  are  reduced  to  the  protoxide 
form.     C  the  basic  elements  alone :  , 


A 

RO 

R»0» 

R0» 

R»0» 

R0» 

BKy 

R()* 

JJ 

EO 

R»0 

R*0 

R»0 

R^O 

R»0 

R*0 

C 

R 

R> 

R* 

R» 

Rt 

R» 

Ri 

According  to  the  above  law  the  R,  R*,  R*,  etc.,  in  the  last  line»  are  mutu- 
ally replaceable,  1  for  1,  though  varying  in  atomic  weight  fi'om  1  to  ^, 
They  represent  different  states  in  which  elements  may  exist,  and  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  independent  element-like  relations.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
iron,  four  of  these  states  are  represented  in  a  single  element,  the  compounds 
(I)  FeO,  FeS,  (2)  Fe^O',  (3)  FeS^,  (4)  FeO»,  containing  this  metal  in  four 
states  Fe,  Fe»,  Fe*,  Fe». 

The  use  of  the  fractions  can  be  avoided  by  multiplying,  instead  of  divid- 
ing, thus,  Fe*  of  Fe^O'  replaces  Fe  of  FeO,  we  might  have  said,  2Fe  of 
Fe'^O*  replaces  3Fe  of  FeO  (Fe=^0»,  Fe«0»),  and  so  for  the  othei-s. 

These  different  states  of  the  elements  are  best  designated  in  the  symbok 
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Thus  the  oxygen  ratio  of  the  old  system  becomes  the  quantivalent  ratio 
of  the  new,  "  a  term,  too,  which  has  a  wider  meaning  and  bearing  than  that 
which  it  replaces."  This  principle  of  the  ratio  between  the  total  quanti- 
valences  is  an  important  one,  and  fundamental  in  the  character  of  chemical 
compounds.  This  is  well  shown  in  tlie  example  here  given,  where,  for  a 
family  of  minerals  of  so  varied  composition  as  the  garnets,  it  remains  con- 
stant in  all  varieties.  Its  importance  is  even  more  marked  in  the  many 
silicates  where  ft  replaces  311  (as  in  spodumene  in  the  pyroxene  family). 

The  quantivalent  ratio  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  quantivalence  of 
each  class  of  elements  present  by  tlieir  number  of  atoms;  or  by  dividing 
the  percentage  amount  or  each  element  by  the  atomic  weight  and  multiply 
by  its  quantivalence.  When  the  basic  or  acid  oxides  are  given,  divide 
the  percentage  amount  of  each  by. the  molecular  weight,  and  multiply  as 
before  by  the  number  expressing  the  quantivalence,  and  the  result  is  the 
total  quantivalence  for  the  given  element. 


Dimorphism.    Isomorphism. 

A  chemical  compound,  which  crystallizes  in  two  forms  genetically  dis- 
tinct, is  said  to  be  dimorphous  /  ir  in  three,  trdmorphoits^  or  in  general 
pleoinoiphoijis.     The  phenomenon  is  called  dimorphism,  or  pleomorphism. 

On  the  other  hand,  chemical  compounds,  which  are  of  dissimilar  though 
analogous  composition,  are  said  to  be  iaomorphnis  when  their  crystalline 
forms  are  identical,  or  at  least  very  closely  related  (sometimes  called  homceo- 
morphous).     This  phenomenon  is  called  isomorphism. 

An  example  oi pleomorphism  is  given  by  the  compound  calcium  carbon- 
ate (GaCOg),  which  is  triniorphous :  appearing  as  calcite,  as  aragonite,  and 
as  baryto-calcite.  As  calcite,  it  crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  system, 
and,  unlike  as  its  many  crystalline  f<.>rms  are,  they  may  be  all  referred  to 
the  same  fundamental  rhombohedron,  and,  what  is  more,  they  have  all  the 
same  cleavage  and  the  same  specific  gravity  (2*7),  and,  of  coui-se,  the  same 
optical  characters.  As  aragonite^  calcium  carbonate  appears  in  orthorhom- 
bic  crystals,  whose  optical  character  are  entirely  different  from  those  of 
calcite,  as  will  be  understood  from  the  explanations  made  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Moreover,  the  specific  gravity  of  aragonite  (2*9)  is  higher  than 
that  of  calcite  (2'7).  Again,  as  banjto-calcite^  calcium  carbonate  crystal- 
lizes in  a  monoclinic  form. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  pleomorphism  in  this  case— and 
an  analogous  explanation  must  answer  for  all  such  cases — is  to  be  found, 
not  as  was  once  proposed  in  a  slight  variation  of  chemical  composition,  but 
in  the  different  conditions  in  which  the  same  compound  has  been  formed. 
Thus  Rose  has  shown  that  the  calcium  carbonate  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion by  the  alkaline  carbonates  in  the  cold  has  the  form  of  calcite,  whereas, 
if  the  precipitation  takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  100"^  C,  it  takes  the 
form  of  aragonite.  Moreover,  he  found  that  aragonite  on  heating  fell  to 
powder,  and  though  no  loss  of  weight  took  place,  the  specific  gravity  (2*9) 
became  that  of  calcite  (2-'?). 

Many  other  examples  of  pleomorphism  may  be  given  :  Silica  (SiOg)  is 
trimorphous ;  appearing  as  qtcartz^  rhombohedral,  G  ==  2*66  ;  as  tridymite^ 
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hexagonal,  G  =  2-3 ;  and  as  asmanite,  orthorhombic,  G  =  2*24.  Titanic 
oxide  (TiOg)  is  also  triinorphous,  the  species  being  called  rutile,  tetragonal 
{c  =  -6442),  G  =  4-25  ;  octahedrite  (c  =  1-778),  G  =  3-9  ;  and  hrooHte, 
orthorhombic  or  monoclinic,  G  =  4*15.  Carbon  appears  in  two  forms,  in 
diamond  and  graphite.  Other  familiar  examples  are  pyrite  and  marcasite 
(FeSj) ;  acanthite  and  argentite  (AggS) ;  sphalerite  and  wiirtzite  (ZnS) ; 
sulphur  natural,  orthorhombic,  if  artificial  and  crystallizing  from  a  molten 
condition,  monoclinic.  The  relation  in  form  of  the  species  mentioned, 
and  also  of  those  of  other  dimorphous  groups,  will  be  found  in  Part  III., 
Descriptive  Mineralogy. 

Isomorphism  is  well  illustrated  by  the  group  of  rhombohedral  carbonates, 
with  the  general  formula  RCOj.  Here  S  may  be  Ca,  Mg,  Fe,  Mn,  or  Zn  ; 
or  further,  in  the  same  species,  the  R  may  be  represented  by  both  Ca  and 
Mg  in  varying  proportions,  as  remarked  on  the  following  page,  or  both  Ca 
and  Fe,  etc.    Ihe  group  is  as  follows :  . 


Calcite. 

Dolomite. 

Hagneaite. 

BhodochroBite. 

Siderite. 

Smithmnite. 

CaCOs 

106°  15' 

^IgCOa 

MnCOs 

FeCO, 

ZnCO, 

105°  5' 

107°  29' 

106°  51' 

107°  0' 

107°  40' 

Ankerite  (parankerite),  breunerite,  mesitite,  and  pistomesite  belong  to 
the  same  group.  All  the  above  species  have  an  analogous  composition,  and 
all  crystallize  in  the  rhombohedral  system,  the  angle  of  the  fundamental 
form  varying  somewhat  in  the  different  cases. 

Mitscherlich,  who,  by  a  series  of  experimental  researches,  established  the 
principle  of  isomorphism,  expressed  it  as  follows :  Substances^  which  are 
analogous  chernicat  cornpourids,  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  or  are 

ISOMORPHOUS. 

Some  of  the  more  important  isomorphous  groups  are  mentioned  below, 
for  the  description  of  the  different  species  reference  must  be  made  to 
Part  III. 

Isometric  system, — (1)  The  spinel  group,  having  the  general  formnla 
IIRO4,  including  spinel  MgA104,  magnetite  FePeO^,  chromite  FeOj-04,  also 
franklinite,  galmite,  etc.  (2)  The  alum  group,  for  example,  potash-alum 
K2AIS4OH, -I- 24aq,  etc.  (3)  The  garnet  group,  having  the  general  formula 
RsftSisOi^. 

Tetragonal  systein, — Rutile  group,  RO2 ;  including  rutile  TiOg,  and  cas- 
siterite  SnOg.  The  scheelite  group  ;  including  scheelite  CaW04,  stolzite 
PbW04,  wulfenite  PbM04. 

Hexagonul  system, — Apatite  group  ;  apatite  SCagPgOa  +  Ca(Cl,  F)2,  pyro- 
morphite  SPbgPgOg  +  PbCla,  mimetite  3Pb3As208+PbCl2,  and  vanadinite 
SPbsVaOa  +  PbCla.  Corundum  group,  ftOs;  corundum  AlOs,  hematite 
FeOg,  menaccanite. 

Rhomhohedral  system, — Calcite  group,  ECO3,  already  mentioned. 

Orthorhombic  system, — Aragonite  group,  RCOg;  aragonite  CaCO^, 
witherite  BaCOa,  strontianite  SrCOs,  cerussitePbCOs.  JBarite  group,  RSO4  ; 
barite  BaSOi,  celestite  SrS04,  anhydrite  CaSOi,  anglesite  PbS04.  Chrtbo- 
UTE  group,  general  formula,  EaSi04. 
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by  the  Greek  lettere  a,  /8,  etc.,  thus  avoiding  all  confusion.    The  above 
lines  A,  B,  C  then  becoine 


A 

aEO 

3/8RO 

27EO 

5SR0 

SeRO 

7rR0 

417RO 

H 

aKO 

ySRO 

7RO 

SRO 

eRO 

fRO 

i,R() 

0 

dR 

/8R 

7R 

SR 

eR 

?R 

,,R 

By  means  of  this  system  all  the  different  oxides  may  be  reduced  to  the 
common  protoxide  form,  and  thus  the  true  relations  of  the  silicates  may  be 
clearly  expressed.  This  is  exhibited  in  the  formulas  for  the  silicates  given 
in  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy  (1868). 

Calculation  of  a  formula  from  an  analysis, — The  result  of  an  analysis 
gives  the  proportions,  in  a  hundred  parts  of  the  mineral,  of  either  the  ele- 
ments themselves,  or  of  their  oxides  or  other  compounds  obtained  in  the 
chemical  analysis.  In  order  to  obtain  the  atomic  proportions  of  the  ele- 
ments :  Divide  the  percentages  of  the  elements  by  the  respeotive  atomic 
WEIGHTS ;  or,  for  those  of  the  oxides :  Divide  the  perce7itage  amounts  of 
ea^  by  their  molecular  weights  ;  then,  find  the  simplest  ratio  in  whole 
numhersfor  tlie  numbers  thus  obtained, 

JExamples, — A.n  analysis  of  bournonite  from  Meisebcrg  gave  Rammels- 
berg :  Lead  (Pb)  42-88,  copper  (Cu)  13-06,  antimony  (Sb)  24-34,  and  sul- 
phur (S)  19'76  =  100-04.  Dividing  each  amount  by  its  atomic  weight  we 
^;btain : 

1?!.^  -  .207  •      ^^^  -  -206  •       ?i?*  ~  -217  •      l?:!^  -  -6175 
^Of  -  ^^^'       63-4    -  ^^^'        122   -  ^^^'         32     "  ^"^• 

The  atomic  ratio  is  hence :— Pb  :  Cu  :  Sb  :  S  =  -207  :  -206  :  -217  :  -6175 ; 
that  is,  1-005  :  1  : 1-053  :  2-998,  or  in  whole  numbers,  1:1:1:3.  The 
empirical  formula  is  consequently  CuPbSbS3. 

An  analysis  of  epidote  from  Untersulzbach  gave  Ludwig : 

SiOa        AlOs        Pe03        FeO        CaO        H2O 

37-83       22-63        1502        0-93        2327       205  ==  101-73. 

From  the  results  of  the  analysis  given  in  this  form,  the  percentage 
amount  of  each  element  may  be  calculated  in  the  usual  way  ;  we  obtain : 
Si  17-65,  Al  12-06,  Fe  1051,  FeO  072,  Ca  16-62,  H  0.23,  O  43-64.  The 
number  of  atoms  of  each  element  may  be  calculated  from  the  last  given 

percentages  by  dividing  each  by  the  atomic  weight,  that  is  =  -630 

12*06 
for  Si,     ^^    =  0-22  for  A:l  (=  Ala),  etc.  Or,  the  percentage  amounts  of  each 

oxide  may  be  divided  by  its  molecular  weight,  and  the  result  will  be  the  same ; 

37*83 
for  SiOa,  the  molecular  weight  is  60  (28  +  2  x  16),  hence,  -^  =  -630  as 

22*63 
before ;  also  for  Al,  103  (=  2  x  27*5  +  3  x  16),  and  ^^g-  =  0-22,  etc.      The 

atomic  proportions  thus  obtained  are: 
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Si  ±\  ¥e  Fe  Ca  H  O 

0-630        0-220        0-094        0-013        0-415        0*230        2-727,  or  simply 

V , ^  V ^ ; 

•314  0-428 

6  2-99  4-07  2-2  25-79,    or  again, 

6  3  4  2  26. 

The  empirical  formula  is  consequently  Si6A:l3Ca4H20a5.  As  in  the  above 
case,  it  is  necessary,  when  very  small  quantities  only  of  certain  elements 
are  present,  to  neglect  them  in  the  final  formula,  reckoning  them  in  with 
the  elements  which  they  replace,  that  is,  with  those  of  the  same  quanti va- 
lence. The  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  analysis  and  the  formula 
deduced,  if  the  latter  is  correctly  assumed,  depends  entirely  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  former. 

Quuntivcdent  Ratio. — In  the  chemical  constitution  of  most  minerals 
there  exists  a  strong  distinction  between  the  basic  and  acidic  elements,  and 
this  relation,  in  the  case  of  substances  of  complex  character,  is  often  fixed 
when  otherwise  the  composition  is  exceedingly  varied.  In  the  dualistic 
foi-mulas  of  the  old  chemistry  this  relation  was  expressed  in  the  "  oxygen- 
ratio^^  which  gave  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  oxygen  atoms  belong- 
ing respectively  to  the  bases,  protoxide  and  sesquioxide,  and  to  the  acid. 
Tiie  expression,  "  oxygen-i-atio,"  is  not  in  harujony  with  the  present  method 
of  viewing  chemical  compounds,  and  the  term  has  consi»quently  been,  to 
some  extent,  abandoned ;  the  same  relation,  however,  between  the  different 
classes  of  elements  still  exists,  but  the  i-atio  must  be  regarded  as  that  exist- 
ing between  the  total  quanti  valences  of  each  group  of  elements,  and  hence 
may  be  called  the  Quantivalent  Ratio.* 

The  old  formula  for  all  the  members  of  the  garnet  family  is  3R,  fi,  3Si 
=  3110,  fiOg,  3Si02,  and  the  oxygen  ratio  for  II :  it :  Si  =  1  :  1  :  2,  or  for 
bases  to  silica,  1  :  1.  Here  R  may  be  either  Oa,  Mg,  Fc,  Mn,  or  Cr,  and  3ft 
either  Al,  Fe,  ^r.  This  formula,  however,  written  according  to  the  new 
system  (the  quantivalence  being  expressed  by  Roman  numerals  over  the 
symbols),  is : 

II  VI  IV    II  II  VI  rv 

RsftSigO^;  or  R3R10i,5Si3, 

to  indicate  that  the  oxygen  is  regarded  as  all  linking  oxygen.  The  ratio 
of  the  total  quantivalences  for  each  class  of  elements,  dyads  and  hexada 
(basic),  and  the  tetrad  silicon  (acidic),  is: — 3  xll :  VI  :  3  xIV,  or,  Q.  ratio 
for  R  :  R  :  Sit  =  6  :  6  :  12,  tliat  is,  1  :  1  :  2. 

The  same  ratio  for  (R  +  R)  :  Si  =  1  :  1,  both  of  which  are  identical  with 
the  previously  given  oxygen  ratio. 

♦  This  relation  was  brought  out  b.v  Prof.  Dana  in  1867  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  xliv.,  8D,  252,  308), 
and  it  forms  the  basis  of  aU  the  formulas,  according  to  the  new  system^  in  Dana^s  Sy«item  of 
Mineralogy,  1868.  Prof.  Cooke  has  discussed  the  same  subject  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  II.,  xlvii..  386, 
18(39),  he  cidls  the  ratio,  the  Atomic  Ratio  ;  the  latter  term,  however,  is  generally  used  in  a 
different  sense,  hence  the  expression  Quantivalent  Ratio  employed  here. 

f  Throughout  this  work  the  letter  R,  unless  otherwise  Indicated,  represents  a  bivcde/it 
metal,  and  ft  either  Fe,  tVI,  €r,  Mn,  where  the  quantivalence  of  the  double  atom  is  six.  In 
a  few  caseSf  to  indicate  further  relations,  the  sign  of  the  quantivalence  is  somctimeB  employed. 
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Monodinw  system. — Copperas  group ;  melanterite  FeSO^+Taq;  bieberite 
CoS04-r7aq,  etc.      Pyroxene  erroup,   RSiOg,  etc. 

MonocUnic  and  Tridinic,     t'eldspar  group. 

The  above  enumeration  includes  only  the  more  prominent  amcng  the 
isomorphous  groups.  In  many  other  cases  a  close  relationship  exists  among 
species,  both  m  form  and  composition,  as  brought  out  in  Dana's  Systciii  of 
Mineralogy  (1S54),  and  as  also  to  some  extent  exhibited  in  tlie  grouping  of 
the  species  in  the  descriptive  part  of  this  work. 

(1)  It  will  be  observed  in  the  above  that  a  replacement  of  an  element  in  a 
compound  by  one  or  more  other  elements,  chemically  equivalent,  may  take 
place  without  any  essential  change  of  the  crystalline  form.  Besides  this  a 
part  of  one  element  may  be  similarly  replaced.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  rhombohedral  carbonates :  calcite  has  the  composition  CaCOg, 
and  magnesite  MgCOg ;  but  in  dolomite  the  place  of  the  basic  element  is 
taken  by  Ca  and  Mg  in  equal  proportions,  so  that  the  formula  may  be 
written  (iCa+iMg)C03,  or  more  properly  CaMgC20e.  But  besides  this 
compound  there  are  others  where  the  ratio  of  Ca  to  Mg  is  3  :  2,  also  2  :  1, 
and  3  :  1,  etc.  Further  than  this  the  Ca  or  Mg  may  be  in  part  replaced  by 
Mn,  Fe,  or  Zn. 

The  mineral  ankerite  is  one  in  which  Ca,  Mg,  Fe  (Mu),  all  enter,  and  in 
difEerent  proportions.  Boricky  has  shown  that  the  composition  of  the 
ankerite  group  of  compounds  is  expressed  by  the  formula  : — CaCOg  -h  FeC(-)8 
-haj(CaMgC306),  where  x  may  be  i,  1,  |,  |,  |,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10.  This  and  all 
similar  cases  are  examples  of  isomorphous  replacement. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  replacing  elements  in  an  isomorphous  series 
should  have  the  same  quantivalence,  although  this  is  generally  true.  For 
example,  spodumene  is  isomorphous  witli  the  pyroxene  group,  though  in  it 
the  bivalent  element  is  replaced  bv  a  sexivalent  (3R  =  14).     So,  too,  meuac- 

II  IV 

canite  was  included  in  the  corundum  group,  since  here  RIlOs  is  isomor- 
phous with  ROg.  This  relation  of  the  elements,  which  are  not  equivalent, 
is  brought  out  by  the  method  of  viewing  the  oxides  presented  on  p.  174. 

(2).  Minerals  which  crystallize  in  different  systems  may  yet  be  isomor- 
phous, when  the  difference  between  their  geometrical  form  is  slight ;  this 
is  conspicuously  true  of  the  members  of  the  feldspar  family. 

(3).  Minerals  may  be  closely  related  in  form,  although  there  is  no  ana- 
logy whatever  between  their  chemical  composition ;  many  such  cases  have 
been  noted,  e,g.^  axinite  and  glauberite,  azurite  and  epidote. 

Two  substances  may  be  both  homoeomorphous  and  correspondingly 
dimorphous ;  and  they  are  then  described  as  isod'nnorphous.  Titanic  oxide 
(TiOj),  and  stannic  oxide  (SnOg),  are  both  dimorphous,  and  they  are  also 
homoeomorphous  severally  in  each  of  the  two  forms.  This  is  an  example 
of  isodimorphism. 

There  are  also  cases  of  isotrimorphism.  Thus  there  are  the  following 
related  groups ;  the  angle  of  the  rhombohedral  forms  here  given  is  i?  :  jB  ; 
of  the  orthorhombic  and  monoclinic  / :  /(for  baryto-calcite  2-S  on  2-^): 

RhombohedrcU.  Orthorhombie.  MonocUnic. 

ECO3  Calcite,  105°  5'.  Aragonite,  110°  10'.  Barytocalcite,  OS''  8'. 

»  BSO4  Dreelite,  93°-94«.       Anglesite,  103°  38'.  Glauberite,  83^-83^  SC. 

RS04+nBG0»        Bosaxmite,  94°.  LeadhiUite,  103°  16'.        Lanarkite,  84°. 
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Caleite,  aragonite,  and  barytocalcite  form  an  iinclonbted  case  of  trimo?' 
p/iisirij  as  has  already  been  shown.  Dreelite,  anglesite,  and  glanberite 
e> institute  another  like  series,  and  moreover  it  is  closely  parallel  in  angle 
with  the  former.  In  the  third  line  we  have  the  sulphato-carbonate  snsan- 
nite  near  dreelite  in  angle,  leadhillite  (identical  with  siisannite  in  composi- 
tion) near  anglesite,  and  lanarkite,  another  sulphato-carbonate,  near  glan- 
berite, forming  thus  a  third  parallel  line.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  these  snl- 
phato- carbonates  dominates  over  the  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  the  form  of 
the  sulphates  enumerated  in  the  second  line  of  the  table. 

CuEMicAL  Examination  of  Minerals. 

The  chemical  characters  of  minerals  are  ascertained  (a)  by  the  action  of 
acids  and  other  reagents ;  (5)  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  assisted  by  a  few- 
chemical  reagents  ;  {c)  by  chemical  analysis.  The  last  method  is  the  only 
one  by  which  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  a  mineral  can  be  deter- 
mined. It  belongs,  however,  wholly  to  chemistry,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
touch  upon  it  here  except  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  already  made 
(p.  156)  upon  the  essential  importance  of  the  use  of  pure  material  for  analysis. 

The  various  tests  and  reactions  of  the  wet  and  dry  methods  are  important, 
since  they  often  make  it  possible  to  determine  a  mineral  with  very  little 
laboi,  and  this  with  the  use  of  the  minimum  amount  of  material. 

a.  ^Examination  in  the  Wet  Way, 

The  most  common  chemical  reagents  are  the  three  mineral  acids,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  and  sulphuric.  In  testing  the  {X)wdered  mineral  with  these 
acids,  the  important  points  to  be  noted  are:  (I)  the  degree  of  solubility, 
and  (2)  the  phenomena  attending  entire  or  partial  solution  ;  that  is,  w^hether 
a  gas  is  evolved,  producing  effervescence^  or  a  solution  is  obtained  without 
effervescence,  or  an  insoluble  constituent  is  separated  out 

SoluhUity, — In  testing  the  degree  of  solubility  hydrochloric  acid  is  most 
commonly  used,  though  in  the  case  of  sulphides,  and  compounds  of  lead 
and  silver,  nitric  acid  is  required.  Less  often  sulphuric  acid,  and  aqua 
rcgia  (nitro-hydrochloric  acid),  are  resorted  to. 

Many  minerals  are  completely  ^oZ ^^5^^  vnthout  effervescence  :  among  these 
are  some  of  the  oxides,  hematite,  limonite,  gothite,  etc.,  some  sulphates, 
many  phosphates  and  ai-seniates,  etc. 

Solubility  vrith  effervescence  takes  place  when  the  mineral  loses  a  gaseous 
ingredient,  or  when  one  is  generated  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  acid 
and  mineral.  Most  conspicuous  here  are  the  carbonates^  all  of  which  dissolve 
with  effervescence,  giving  off  carbonic  acid  (properly  carbon  dioxide,  COg), 
though  some  of  them  only  when  pulverized,  or  again,  on  the  addition  of 
heat.  In  applying  this  test  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed.  Sul- 
^ihuretted  hydrogen  (II2S)  is  evolved  by  some  sulphides,  when  dissolved  in 
ivdrochloric  acid:  this  is  true  of  sphalerite,  stibnite,  greenockite,  etc. 
Chlorine  is  evolved  by  oxides  of  manganese  and  also  chromic  and  vanadic 
acid  salts,  when  dissolved  in  hydrocliloric  acid.  Nitric  peroxide  is  given 
off  by  many  metallic  minerals,  and  also  some  of  the  lower  oxides  (cuprite, 
etc*..),  when  treated  with  nitric  acid. 
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The  separation  of  an  insoluble  ingredient  takes  place :  With  manjr  sili- 
cates, the  silica  separating  sometimes  as  a  fine  powder,  and  again  as  a  jelly  ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  mineral  is  said  to  gelatinize  (sodalite,  analcite).  in 
order  to  test  this  point  the  finely  pulverized  silicate  is  digested  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  afterward  slowly  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness.  With  a  considerable  number  of  silicates  the  gelatinization  takes 
place  only  after  ignition  ;  while  othere,  wliicli  ordinarily  gelatinize,  are 
rendered  insoluble  by  ignition. 

With  many  sulphides  a  separation  of  sulphur  takes  place  when  tliey  are 
treated  with  nitric  acid.  Compounds  of  titanic  and  tungstic  acids  are 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  separation  of  the  oxides  named. 
The  same  is  true  of  salts  of  molybdic  and  vanadic  acids,  only  that  here  the 
oxides  are  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid. 

Co!nix)und8  containing  silver,  lead,  and  mercury  give  with  hydrochloric 
acid  insoluble  residues  of  the  chlorides.  These  compounds  are,  however, 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

When  compounds  containing  tin  are  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  stannic 
oxide  separates  as  a  white  powder.  A  corresponding  reaction  takes  place 
under  similar  circumstances  with  minerals  containing  arsenic  and  antimony. 

InsoliMe  minerals, — A  large  number  of  minerals  are  not  sensibly 
attacked  by  any  of  the  acids.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  following 
oxides:  corundum,  spinel,  chromite,  diaspore,  rutile,  cassiterite,  quartz; 
also  cerargyrite  ;  many  silicates,  titanates,  tantalates,  and  columbates  ;  also 
the  sulphates  (barite,  celestite,  anglesite);  many  phosphates  (xenotime, 
lazulite,  childrenite,  amblygonite),  and  the  borate,"^  boracite. 


J.  Kcamination  of  Minerals  hy  means  of  the  Blowpipe. 

Blovypipe. — The  simplest  form  of  the  blowpipe  is  a  tapering  tube  of 
brass  (f.  413,  1),  with  a  minute  aperture  at  the 
extremity.  A  chamber  is  advantageously 
added  (f.  413,  2)  at  (?,  to  receive  the  condensed 
moisture,  and  an  ivory  mouth-piece  is  often 
very  convenient.  In  the  better  forms  of  the 
instrument  (see  f.  413,  3),  the  tip  is  made  of 
solid  platinum  (/'),  which  admits  of  being 
readily  cleaned  when  necessary.  Operations 
with  the  blowpipe  often  require  an  uninter- 
mitted  heat  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  always  longer  than  a  single  breath  of  the 
operator.  It  is  therefore  requisite  that  breath- 
ing and  blowing  sliould  go  on  together.  This 
may  be  diflicult  at  first,  but  the  necessary  skill 
or  tact  is  8o<^n  acquired. 

Blowpipe-jUtme. — The  best  and  most  con- 
venient source  of  heat  for  bJowpij)e  purposes 
is  ordinary  illuminating  gas.  The  burner  is  a 
simple  tube,  flattened  at  the  top,  and  cut  off  a 
little  obliquely  ;  it  thus  furnishes  a  flame  of  ctmv^jnient  shape.     A  similar 
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iet  may  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  Bunsen  burner,  it 
being  so  made  as  to  slip  down  within  the  outer  tube,  and  cut  off  the  supply 
of  air,  thus  giving  a  luminous  flame.  The  gas  flame  required  need  not  be 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  in  place  of  the  gas.  a  lamp  fed 
with  olive  oil  will  answer,  or  even  a  good  candle. 

The  jet  of  the  blowpipe  is  brought  close  to  the  gas  flame  on  the  higher 
side  of  the  obliquely  terminated  burner.  The  arm  of  the  blowpipe  ia 
inclined  a  little  downward,  and  the  blast  of  air  produces  an  oblique  conical 
flame  of  intense  heat.  This  blowpipe  flame  consists  of  two  cones :  an  inner 
of  a  blue  color,  and  an  outer  cone  which  is  yellow.  The  heat  is  most 
intense  just  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  blue  flame,  and  the  mineral  is  held 
at  this  point  when  i\&  fusibility  is  to  be  tested. 

The  inner  flame  is  called  the  reddclng  flame  (R.F.) ;  it  is  chai-acterized 
by  the  excess  of  the  carbon  or  bydiocarlx^ns  of  the  gas,  which  at  the  high 
temperature  present  tend  to  combine  with  the  oxyo^en  of  the  mineral 
brought  into  it,  or  in  other  words,  to  rediice  it.  The  best  reducing  flame 
is  produced  when  the  blowpipe  is  held  a  little  distance  from  the  gas  flame ; 
it  should  retain  the  yellow  color  of  the  latter. 

The  outer  cone  is  called  the  oxidizing  flame  (O.F.)  ;  it  is  characterized 
by  the  excess  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  over  the  carbon  of  the  gas  to  be  com- 
bined with  it,  and  has  hence  an  oxidizing  eft'e(^t  upon  the  assay.  This 
flame  is  best  pnxluced  when  the  jet  of  the  blowpipe  is  inserted  a  very  little 
in  the  gas  flame ;  it  should  be  entirely  non-luminous. 

SiqyportB, — Of  other  apparatus  requii-ed,  the  most  essential  articles  are 
those  which  serve  to  support  the  mineral  in  the  flame ;  these  supports  are : 
(1)  charcoal,  (2)  platinum  forceps,  (3)  platinum  wire,  and  (4)  glass  tubes. 

(1)  Charcoal  is  especially  useful  as  a  support  in  the  case  of  the  examina- 
tion of  metallic  minerals,  where  a  reduction  is  desired.  It  must  not  crack 
when  heated,  and  should  not  yield  any  considerable  amount  of  ash  on  com- 
bustion ;  that  made  from  soft  wood  (pine  or  willow)  is  the  best.  Pieces  of 
convenient  size  for  holding  in  the  hand  are  employed  ;  they  should  have  a 
5mcx)th  surface,  and  a  small  cavity  should  be  in  it  made  for  the  mineral. 

(2)  A  convenient  kind  of  platinum,  forceps  is  represented  in  f.  414  ;  it 
is  made  of  steel  with  platinum  points.     These  open  by  means  of  the  pins 
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pp  ;  other  forms  open  by  the  spring  of  the  wire  in  the  handle.  Care  must 
je  taken  not  to  heat  any  substance  (e,g.^  metallic)  in  the  forceps,  which  when 
fused  might  injure  the  platinum. 

(3)  Platinum  wire  is  employed  with  the  use  of  fluxes,  as  described  in 
another  place, 

(4)  The  glass  tubes  required  are  of  two  kinds  :  closed  tubes,  having  only 
'•lie  open  end,  about  four  inches  long  ;  and  open  tubes,  having  both  ends 
open,  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  Both  kinds  can  bo  easily  made  by  the 
student  from  ordinary  tubing  (best  of  rather  hard  glass),  having  a  bore  of 
i  to  i  of  an  inch. 
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In  tho  way  of  additional  apparatus,  the  following  articles  are  useful ;  they 
need  no  special  description  :  hammer,  small  anvil,  three-coraered  file,  mag- 
net, plici-s,  pocket-lens,  and  a  small  mortar^  as  also  a  few  of  the  test-tubes, 
etc.,  used  in  the  laboratory. 

Chemunl  reagerds, — The  commonest  raagents  employed  are  the  fluxes^ 
Tiz.,  soda  (sodium  carbonate) ;  salt  of  pliosphorus  (sodium-ammonium 
phosphate);  and  borax  (sodium  biborate).  The  method  of  using  them  is 
spoken  of  on  p.  186. 

Nitrate  of  cobalt  in  solution  is  also  employed.  It  is  conveniently  kept 
in  a  small  bulb  from  which  a  drop  or  two  may  be  obtained  as  it  is  needed. 
This  is  used  principally  as  a  test  for  aluminum  or  magnesium  with  infusible 
minerals,  as  remarked  beyond.  The  fragment  of  the  mineral  held  in  the 
forceps  is  fii-st  ignited  in  the  blowpipe  name,  a  drop  of  the  cobalt  solution 
is  placed  on  it,  and  then  it  is  heated  again  ;  the  presence  of  either  constitu- 
ent named  is  manifested  l)y  the  color  assumed  by  the  ignited  mineral.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  test  for  zinc.  Potassium  bisulphate  and  calcium  fluoride 
(fluorite)  in  powder,  metallic  magnesium  (foil  or  wire),  and  tin  foil,  are 
other  reagents,  the  use  of  which  is  explained  later.  Test-papei-s  are  also 
needed,  viz.,  blue  litmus  paper,  and  turmeric  paper. 

The  wet  reagents  required  are:  tlie  ordinary  acids,  and  most  important 
of  these  hydrochloric  acid,  generally  diluted  one-half  for  use,  and  also 
baiium  chloride,  silver  nitrate,  ammonium  molybdate. 

The  blowpipe  investigation  of  minerals  includes  their  examination,  (1)  in 
the  platinum-pointed  forceps,  (2)  in  the  closed  tube,  (3)  in  the  open  tube, 
(4)  on  charcoal,  and  (5)  with  the  fluxes. 

(1)  Ejcamination  in  the  forceps, — Tlie  most  important  use  of  the  plati- 
num-pointed forceps  is  to  hold  the  fragment  of  the  mineral  while  its  fusi- 
bility is  tested. 

The  foUowing  practical  points  must  be  regarded :  (1)  Metallic  minerals,  which  when  fused 
may  injure  the  platinum,  should  be  examined  on  charcoal ;  (2)  the  fragment  taken  Bhould  be 
thin,  and  as  small  as  can  conveniently  be  held ;  (3)  when  decrepitation  takes  place,  the  heat 
must  be  applied  slowly,  or,  if  this  does  not  prevent  it,  the  mineral  may  be  powdered  and  u 
pa.ste  made  with  water,  thick  enough  to  be  held  in  the  forceps  or  on  the  platinum  wire  ;  or 
the  paste  may,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  be  heated  on  charcoal ;  (4)  the  f ragment.whose 
fusibility  is  to  be  tested  must  be  held  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  flame,  just  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  blue  cone. 

In  connection  with  the  trial  of  fusibility,  the  following  phenomena  ma;y 
be  observed  :  (a)  a  coloration  of  the  flame ;  (5)  a  swelling  up  (stilbite),  or 
an  exfoliation  of  the  nuneral  (vermiculite) ;  or  {c)  a  glowing  without  fusion 
(calcite) ;  and  {d)  an  intumescence,  or  a  spirting  out  of  the  mass  as  it  fuses 
(scapolite).  The  color  of  the  mineral  after  ignition  is  to  be  noted  ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  fused  mass  is  also  to  be  observed,  whether  a  clear  or  blebby 
glass  is  obtained,  or  a  black  slag,  or  whether  nuignetic  or  not,  etc. 

The  ignited  fragment,  if  nearly  oy  quite  infusible,  may  be  moistened 
with  the  cobalt  solution  and  again  ignited  (see  above) ;  also,  if  not  too 
fusible,  it  may,  after  treatment  in  the  forceps,  be  placed  upon  a  etrii)  of 
moistened  turmeric  paper,  in  which  case  an  alkaline  reaction  shows  t!ie 
presence  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

FiMih-Uity. — All  grades  of  fusibility  exist  among  minerals,  from  those 
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which  fuse  in  large  fragments  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  (stibnite,  see 
below),  to  those  which  fuse  only  on  the  thinnest  edges  in  the  hottest  blow- 
pipe name  (bronzite) ;  and  still  again  there  are  a  considerable  number 
which  are  entirely  infusible  {e.g.,  corundum). 

The  following  scale  of  fusibility,  proposed  by  von  Kobell,  is  made  use 
of :  1,  stibnite  ;  2,  natrolite  ;  3,  almandine  garnet ;  4,  actinolite  ;  6,  ortho- 
clase ;  6,  bronzite. 

A  little  practice  with  these  minerals  will  show  the  student  what  degree 
of  fusibility  is  expressed  by  each  number,  and  render  him  quite  indepenaent 
of  the  table;  he  will  thus  be  able  also  to  judge  of  his  power  to  produce  a 
hot  flame  by  the  blowpij)e,  which  requires  practice. 

Flaine  colrrration. — When  coloration  is  produced  it  is  seen  on  the  exterior 
portion  of  the  flame,  and  is  best  observed  when  shielded  from  the  direct  light. 

The  presence  of  soda,  even  in  small  quantities,  produces  a  yellow  flame,  which  (except  in 
the  spectroscope)  more  or  less  completely  masks  the  coloration  of  the  flame  due  to  other  sub- 
stances ;  phosphates  and  borates  give  the  green  flame  in  general  best  when  they  have  been 
pulverized  and  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid ;  moistening  with  hydrochloric  acid  makes  the 
coloration  in  many  cases  (barium,  strontium)  more  distinct. 

The  colors^  which  may  be  produced,  and  the  substances  to  whose  presence 
they  are  due,  are  as  follows :  (1)  yellow,  sodium ;  (2)  violet,  potassiuin  ; 
^3)  purple-red,  lithium;  red,  strontium;  yellowish-red,  calcimn  (lime); 
(4)  yellowish-green,  bariiun,  taolyhdsnum  ;  emerald-green,  copper ;  WwXAy- 
^TKtQWj phosj)honcs  (phosphates) ;  yellowish-green,  boron  (borates) ;  (5)  blue, 
azure-blue,  copper  chloride  \  liglit-blue,  arsenic  ;  greenish-blue,  antimony. 

(2)  Heating  in.  the  closed  tube. — The  closed  tube  is  employed  to  show 
the  effect  of  heating  the  mineral  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  A  small  f  iTig- 
ment  is  taken,  or  sometimes  the  powdered  mineral  is  inserted,  though  in 
this  case  with  care  not  to  soil  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  phenomena  which 
may  be  observed  are  as  follows  :  decrepitation,  as  shown  by  flnorite,  calcite, 
etc. ;  fjlmoing,  as  exhibited  by  gadolinite ;  phonphorescence,  of  which  flnorite 
is  an  example  ;  change  ^c<^^/'(limonite),  and  here  the  color  of  the  mineral 
should  be  noted  both  when  hot,  and  again  after  cooling ;  fusion  ;  giving  off 
oxygen,  as  mercuric  oxide ;  yielding  water  at  a  low  or  high  temperature, 
which  is  true  of  all  hydrous  minerals;  yielding  acid  or  alkaline  vapors^ 
which  should  be  tested  l)y  inserting  a  strip  of  moistened  litmus  or  turmeric 
paper  in  the  tube ;  yielding  a  sublimate,  which  condenses  in  the  cold  part 
of  the  tube. 

Of  the  sublimates  which  form  in  the  tube,  the  following  are  those  with 
which  it  is  most  important  to  be  familiar:  Sublimate  y qWow,  sidphur ; 
dark  brown-red  when  hot,  and  red  or  reddish-yellow  when  cold,  arsenic 
stdphide;  brilliant  black,  arsenic  (also  giving  off  a  garlic  odor);  black 
when  hot,  bi'own-red  when  cold,  formed  near  the  mineral  by  strong  heating, 
antimony  oxysulphide ;  dark-red,  selenium  (also  giving  the  odor  of  decay- 
ing hoi-seradish) ;  sublimate  consisting  of  small  drops  with  metallic  lustre, 
tellurium  ;  sublimate  gray,  made  up  of  minute  metallic  globules,  mercury  ; 
sublimate  black,  lustreless,  red  when  rubbed,  mercury  sulphide. 

(3)  Heating  in  th>e  open  tube. — The  small  fragment  is  placed  in  the  tube 
about  an  inch  from  the  lower  end,  the  tube  being  inclined  sufficiently  to 
prevent  the  minei'al  from  slipping  out.     The  current  of  air,  passing  through 
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the  tube  during  the  heating  process,  has  an  oxidizing  effect.  The  special 
phenomena  to  be  observed  are  the  formation  of  a  sublimate  and  the  odor 
of  the  escaping  gases.  Tlie  acid  or  alkaline  character  of  the  vapors  are 
tested  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  closed  tube.  Fluorides,  when  heated  in 
tlie  open  tube  with  previously  fused  salt  of  phosphorus,  yield  hydrofluoric 
acid,  which  gives  an  acid  reaction  with  test-paper,  has  a  peculiar  pungent 
odor,  and  corrodes  the  ^lass. 

The  subliinates  which  may  be  formed,  as  far  as  they  differ  from  those 
already  mentioned,  as  obtained  in  tlie  closed  tube,  are  as  follows :  Subli- 
mate, white  and  crystalline,  volatile,  arseiious  oxide;  white,  near  the  min- 
eral crystalline,  fusible  to  minute  drops,  yellowish  when  hot,  nearly  color 
less  when  cold,  molybdic  oxide;  sublimate  white,  yielding  dense  white 
fumes,  at  first  mostly  volatile,  forming  on  the  upper  side  ot  the  tube,  and 
afterward  generally  non-volatile  on  the  under  side  of  the  tube,  antirnonoua 
and  antimoiiic  oxides ;  sul)limate  dark  brown  when  hot,  lemon-yellow 
when  cold,  fusible,  bismxith  oxide;  sublimate  gray,  fusible  to  colorless 
drops,  teUurous  oxide;  sublimate  steel-gray,  the  upper  edge  appearing  red, 
selenium;  sublimate  bright  metallic,  m^rcwy. 

The  odors  which  may  be  perceived  are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  following  article. 

(4)  Heating  al^ne  on  charcoal. — The  substance  to  be  examined  is  placed 
in  a  shallow  cavity ;  it  may  simply  be  a  small  fragment,  or,  ^vhere  the 
mineral  decrepitates,  it  may  be  powdered,  mixed  with  water,  and  thus  the 
material  employed  as  a  paste.     The  points  to  be  noticed  are : 

{a\  The  od^7'  given  off  after  short  heating.  In  this  w^ay  the  presence  of 
Bulphur,  ai-senic  (garlic  odor),  and  selenium  (odor  of  decayed  horseradish), 
may  be  recognized. 

{b)  Fusion, — In  the  case  of  the  salts  of  the  alkalies  the  fused  mass  is 
absorbed  into  the  charcoal ;  this  is  also  true,  after  long  heating,  of  the  car- 
bonates and  sulphates  of  barium  and  strontium. 

(c)  The  infusible  residue, — This  may  (1)  glow  brightly  in  the  O.F.,  indi- 
cating the  presence  of  cahuum,  strontium,  magnesium,  zirconium,  zinc,  or 
tin.  (2)  It  may  give  an  alkaline  reaction  after  ignition  :  alkaline  earths. 
(3)  It  may  be  magnetic,  showing  the  presence  of  iron. 

(rf)  The  sMimate, — ^^^^  this  means  the  presence  of  many  of  the  metals 
may  be  determined.  The  color  of  the  sublimate,  both  near  the  assay  (N), 
and  at  a  distance  (D) ;  as  also  when  hot  and  when  cold  is  to  be  noted. 

The  most  important  of  the  sublimates,  with  the  metals  to  which  they  are 
due,  are  contained  in  the  following  list:  Sublimate,  steel-gray  (N),  and 
dark  gray  (D),  in  II.F.  volatile  with  a  blue  flame,  selenium  (also  giving  a 
peculiar  odor) ;  white  (N)  and  red  or  deep  yellow  (D),  in  KF.  volatile  with 
green  flame,  tellurium  ;  white  (N)  and  grayish  (D^  arsenic  (giving  also  a 
peculiar  alliaceous  odor) ;  white  (N)  and  bluish  (D),  antinwny  (also  giving 
off  dense  white  fumes).  Keddish-brown,  silver  ;  dark  oran<je-yell(.'W  when 
hot,  and  lemon-yellow  when  cold  (N),  also  bluish-white  {D)ybismuth  ;  dark 
lemon-yellow  when  hot,  sulphur-yellow  when  cold,  lead;  red-brown  (X) 
and  orange-yellow  (D),  cadmium;  yellow  when  hot,  white  on  cooling,  ^^'/ic 
(the  sublimate  becomes  green  if  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  again 
ignited);  faint  yellow  when  hot,  white  on  cooling,  titi  (the  sublimate 
Secomes  bluish-green  when  ignited  after  being  moistened  witli  the  cobalt 
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6oli;tion,  in  the  E..F.  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  tin) ;  yellow,  sometimee  crya- 
talliiie  when  hot,  white  wlien  cold  (N),  bluish  (D),  molybdenum  (i:j  O.F. 
the  sublimate  volatilizes,  leaving  a  permanent  stain  of  the  oxide,  in  E.F. 
gives  an  azure  blue  color  when  touched  for  a  moment  with  the  flame). 
(5)  Treatment  with  the  fluxes. — The  three  fluxes  have  been  mentioned 

p.  183.     They  are  used  either  on  charcoal  or  witli  the  platinum  wire. 

jie  latter  is  employed  it  must  have  a  small  loop  at  the  end  ;  this  is  heated 
to  redness  and  dipped  into  the  powdered  flux,  and  the  adhering  particles 
fused  to  a  bead  ;  this  operation  is  repeated  until  the  loop  is  filled.  Some- 
times in  the  use  of  soda  the  wire  may  at  fii-st  be  moistened  a  little  to  cause 
it  to  adhere.  When  the  bead  is  readv  it  is,  while  hot,  brought  in  contact 
with  the  powdered  mineral,  some  of  wnich  will  adhere  to  it,  and  then  the 
heating  process  may  be  continued.  Very  little  of  the  mineral  is  in  general 
required,  and  the  experiment  should  be  connnenced  with  a  minute  quantity 
and  moj-e  added  if  necessary.  The  bead  must  be  heated  successively  in 
the  reducing  and  oxidizing  flames,  and  in  each  case  the  color  noted  when 
hot  and  when  cold.  The  phenomena  connected  with  fusion,  if  it  takes 
place,  must  also  be  observed. 
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H^Iinerals  cootaining  sulphur  or  arsenic,  or  both,  must  bo  first  roasted,  that  is,  heated  on 
charcoal,  first  in  the  oxidizing  and  then  in  the  reducing;  flame,  till  these  substances  have  been 
volatilized.  If  too  much  of  the  mineral  has  been  added  and  the  bead  is  hence  too  opaque  to 
show  the  color,  it  may,  whUe  hot,  be  flattened  out  with  the  hammer,  or  drawn  out  into  a 
wire,  or  part  of  it  may  be  removed  and  the  remainder  diluted  with  more  of  the  flux. 

Borax. — The  following  list  enumerates  the  different  colored  beads 
obtained  with  borax,  and  also  the  metals  to  the  presence  of  whose  oxides 
the  colors  are  due  : 

Colorless ;  silica,  aluminum,  the  alkaline  earths,  etc.  (both  O.F.  and 
R.F.)  ;  also  silver,  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  and  nickel,  O.F.,  and  also 
K.F.,  after  long  heating,  but  when  fii'st  heated,  gray  or  turbid  ;  R.F.,  man- 
ganese. 

Yellow,'  in  O.F.,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  molybdenum,  also  zinc  and 
cadmium,  when  stmngly  saturateu  and  hot  ^  vanadium  (greenish  when 
hot)  ;  iron,  uranium,  and  chromium,  when  feebly  saturated. 

lied  to  brown  ;  in  O.F.,  iron,  hot  (on  cooling,  yellow) ;  O.F.,  chromium, 
hot  (yellowish-green  when  cold} ;  O.F.,  uranium,  hot  (yellow  ^Vheu  cold) ; 
nickel,  manganese,  cold  (violet  when  hot). 

Red ;  K.F.,  copper,  if  highly  saturated,  cold  (colorless  when  hot). 

Violet;  O.F.,  nickel,  hot"(red-brown  to  brown  on  cooling);  O.F.,  man- 
ganese. 

Blue;  O.F.  and  RF.,  cobalt,  both  hot  and  cold;  O.F.,  copper,  cold 
(when  hot,  green). 

Green  ;  O.F.,  copper,  hot  fblue  or  greenish-blue  on  cooling),  R.F.,  bottle- 
green  ;  O.F.,  chromium,  cold  (yellow  to  red  when  hot),  R.F.,  emerald-green: 
O.F.,  vanadium,  cold  (j-ellow  when  hot),  R.F.,  chrome-green,  cold  (brown- 
ish when  hot) ;  R.F.,  uranium,  yellowisn-green  (when  highly  saturated). 

Salt  of  Phosphorus. — This  flux  gives  for  the  meet  part  reactions  similar 
to  those  obtained  with  borax.  The  pnly  cases  enumerated  here  are  those 
which  are  distinct,  and  hence  those  where  the  flux  is  a  good  test. 

With  silicates  this  flux  forms  a  glass  in  which  the  bases  of  the  silicate 
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are  dissolved,  bnt  the  silica  itself  is  left  insoluble.     It  appears  as  a  skeleton 
readily  seen  floating  about  in  the  melted  bead. 

The  coloi-s  of  the  beads  and  ihe  metals  to  whose  oxides  these  are  due,  are : 

Blue  ;  R.F.,  tungsten,  cold  (brownish  when  hot) ;  R.F.,  columbium,  cold 
and  when  highly  saturated  (dirty-blue  when  hot).  Both  these  give  colorless 
beads  in  the  O.F. 

G-reen ;  R.F.,  uranium,  cold  (yellowish-green  when  hot);  O.F.,  molyb- 
denum, pale  on  cooling,  also  RF.,  dirty-green  when  hot,  green  when  cold. 

Violet ;  E.F.,  columbium  (see  above) ;  E.F.,  titanium  cold  (yellow  when 
hot). 

Soda  is  especially  valuable  as  a  flux  in  the  case  of  the  reduction  of  the 
metallic  oxides  ;  this  is  usually  performed  on  charcoal.  The  tinely  pulver- 
ized mineral  is  intimately  mixed  with  soda,  and  a  drop  of  water  added  to 
form  a  paste.  This  is  placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  charcoal,  and  subjected  to 
a  strong  reducing  flame.  More  soda  is  added  as  that  present  sinks  into  the 
coal,  and,  after  the  process  has  been  continued  some  time,  the  remainder 
of  the  flnx,  the  assay,  and  the  surrounding  coal  are  cut  out  with  a  knife, 
and  the  whole  ground  up  in  a  mortar,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  water. 
The  charcoal  is  caBefully  washed  away  and  the  nietallic  globules,  flattened 
out  by  the  process,  remain  behind.  Some  metallic  oxides  are  very  readily 
reduced,  as  lead,  while  others,  as  copper  and  tin,  require  considerable  skill 
and  care. 

The  metals  t)btained  may  be:  iron,  nickel,  or  cobalt,  recognized  by  their 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  or  copper,  marked  by  itsVed  color ;  bis- 
muth and  antimony,  which  are  brittle  ;  gold  or  silver ;  antimony,  tellurium, 
bismuth,  lead,  zinc,  cadmium,  which  volatilize  more  or  less  completely  and 
may  be  recognized  by  their  sublimates  (see  p.  185) ;  arsenic  and  meVcury 
are  also  reduced,  but  must  be  heated  with  soda  in  the  closed  tube  in  ordeV 
to  collect  the  sublimates.  The  metals  obtained  may  be  also  tested  with 
borax  on  the  platinum  wire. 

By  means  of  soda  on  charcoal  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphates 
may  be  shown,  though  they  do  not  yield  it  upon  simple  heating.  VV^hen 
soda  is  fused  on  charcoal  with  a  compound  of  sulphur  (sulphide  or  sulphate), 
sodium  sulphide  is  formed,  and  if  much  sulphur  is  present  the  mass  will 
have  the  hepar  (liver-brown)  color.  In  any  case  the  presence  of  the  sulphur 
is  shown  by  placing  the  fused  mass  on  a  clean  surface  of  silver,  and  adding 
a  drop  of  water;  a  black  or  yellow  stain  of  silver  sulphide  will  be  formed. 
Illuminating  gas  often  contains  sulphur,  and  hence,  when  it  is  used,  the 
soda  should  be  first  tried  alone  on  charcoal,  and  if  a  sulphur  reaction  is 
obtained  (due  to  the  gas),  a  candle  or  lamp  must  be  employed  in  the  place 
of  the  gas. 

It  is  also  useful  in  the  case  of  many  minerals  to  test  their  fusibility  or 
infusibility  with  soda,  generally  on  the  platinum  wire.  Silica  forms  if  not 
ill  excess  a  clear  glass  with  soda,  so  also  titanic  acid.  Salts  of  barium  and 
strontium  are  fusible  with  soda,  but  the  mass  is  absorbed  by  the  coal. 
Many  silicates,  though  alone  difiicultly  fusible,  dissolve  in  a  little  soda  to  a 
clear  glass,  but  with  more  soda  they  form  an  infusible  mass.  Manganese, 
when  present  even  iu  minute  quantities,  gives  a  bluish-greeu  color  to  the 
soda  bead. 
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ClIAlUlCTEBISTIG  BEACTIONS  OF  THE  HOST  IMPORTANT  ELEMENTS  AND  OF  SOME  09 

THEiB  Compounds. 

The  foUowinor  list  contains  the  most  characteristic  reactions,  both  before 
the  blowpipe  (B.B.^  and  in  some  cases  in  the  wet  way,  of  the  different  ele- 
ments and  their  oxides.  It  is  desirable  for  every  student  to  be  familiar 
with  them.  Many  of  them  have  already  been  briefly  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  pages.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  while  tlie  reaction  of  a 
single  substance  may  be  perfectly  distinct  if  alone,  the  pi-esence  of  other 
subs?tances  may  more  or  less  entirely  obscure  these  reactions ;  it  is  conse- 
quently obvious  that  in  the  actual  examination  of  minerals  precautions  have 
to  be  taken,  and  S])ecial  methods  have  to  be  devised,  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  tliis  cause.  These  will  be  gathered  from  the  pyrognostic 
characters  given  (by  Prof.  Brush)  in  connection  with  the  description  of 
each  species  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  work. 

For  many  substances  the  most  satisfactory  and  delicate  tests  are  those 
which  have  been  given  by  Bunsen  in  his  important  paper  on  Flame-reac- 
tions (Flammenreactionen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  cxxxviii.,  257,  or  Phil.  Mag., 
IV.,  xxxii.,  81).  The  methods,  however,  require  for  the  most  part  much 
detailed  explanation,  and  in  this  place  it  is  only  possible  to  make  tliis  gen- 
eral reference  to  the  subject. 

Alnmliia.  B.B. ;  the  presence  of  alumina  in  most  infusible  minerals, 
containing  a  considerable  amount,  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  color  which 
they  assume  when,  after  being  heated,  they  are  moistened  \vitli  cobalt  solu- 
tion and  again  ignited.  Very  hard  minerals  {e.g.^  corundum)  must  be  fli^st 
finely  pulverized. 

Antimony,  B.B. ;  antimonial  minerals  on  charcoal  give  dense  white 
inodorous  fumes.  Antimony  sulphide  gives  in  a  strong  heat  in  the  closed 
tube  a  sublimate,  black  when  hot,  brown-red  when  cold.     See  aleo  p.  185. 

In  nitric  acid  compounds  containing  antimony  deposit  white  antimouic 
oxide  (81)205). 

Arsenic,  U.B.  ;  areenical  minerals  ffive  off  fumes,  usually  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  peculiar  garlic  odor,  in  the  open  tube  they  give  a  white, 
volatile,  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenious  oxide.  In  the  closed  tube  ai-senic 
sulphide  .gives  a  sublimate  dark  brown-red  when  hot,  and  red  or  reddish- 
yellow  when  cold.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  minerals  is  often  proved  by 
testing  them  in  the  closed  tube  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  cyan- 
ide. Strong  iieating  produces  a  sublimate  of  metallic  areeuic,  proper  pre- 
cautions being  observed. 

Baryta,  B.B. ;  a  yellowish-green  coloration  of  the  flame  is  given  by  all 
baryta  salts,  except  the  silicates. 

In  solution  the  presence  of  barium  is  proved  by  the  heavy  white  precipi- 
tate  formed  upon  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.| 

Bismuth,  li.B. ;  on  charcoal  alone,  or  with  soda,  bismuth  gives  a  veiy 
characteristic  orange-yellow  sublimate  (p.  185).  Also  when  treated  with 
equal  parts  of  potassium  iodide  and  sulphur,  ana  fused  on  charcoal,  a  beauti- 
ful red  sublimate  of  bismuth  iodide  is  obtained. 

Boroirio  acid.  Borates,  JnB. ;  many  compounds  tinge  the  flame  intense 
yellowish-green,  especially  if  moistened  with  sulphm-ic  acid.    For  silicates 
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tho  best  method  is  to  mix  the  powdered  mhieral  with  one  part  powdered 
tiiiorite  and  two  parts  potassium  bisulphate.  The  mixture  is  moistened 
ai)d  placed  on  platinum  wire.  At  the  moment  of  fusion  the  green  color 
ajmears,  but  lasts  but  a  moment  (ex.  tourmalineV 

Heated  in  a  dish  with  sulphuric  acid,  ana  alcohol  being  added  and 
ignited,  the  flames  of  the  latter  will  be  distinctly  tingled  green. 

Cadmium,  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  cadmium  gives  a  cliaracteristic  sublimate 
of  the  reddish-brown  oxide  (p.  1851 

Carhonatea.  Effervesce  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  many  require  to 
be  pulverized,  and  some  need  the  addition  of  heat. 

(Jlilm-ides.  B.B. ;  if  a  small  portion  of  a  chloride  is  added  to  the  bead  of 
salt  of  phosphorus,  saturated  with  copper  oxide,  the  bead  is  instantly  sur- 
rounded with  an  intense  purplish  flame. 

In  solution  they  give  with  silver  nitrate  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which 
darkens  in  color  on  exposure  to  the  light ;  it  is  insolubie  in  nitric  acid,  but 
entii-ely  so  in  ammonia. 

Ohromium,  B.B. ;  chromium  gives  with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  an 
emerald-green  bead  (p.  186). 

OohalL  B.B. ;  a  beautiful  blue  bead  is  obtained  with  borax  in  both 
flames  from  minerals  containing  cobalt.  Where  sulphur  or  arsenic  is  present 
it  should  fij-st  be  roasted  off  on  charcoal. 

Capper.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  the  metallic  copper  can  be  reduced  from 
most  of  its  compounds.  With  borax  it  gives  a  i:i^reen  bead  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  and  in  the  reducing  an  opaque  red  bead  (^p.  186). 

Most  metallic  compounds  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Ammonia  produces 
a  green  precipitate  in  the  solution,  which  is  dissolved  when  an  excess  is 
added,  the  solution  takitig  an  intense  blue  color. 

Flufyrine,  B.B. ;  heated  in  the  closed  tube  fluorides  give  off  fumes  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  which  react  acid  with  test-paper  and  etch  the  glass. 
Sometimes  |X)tassium  bisulphate  must  be  added  (see  also  p.  185). 

Heated  gently  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  sulphuric  acid,  most  com- 
pounds give  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  corrodes  a  glass  plate  placed 
over  it. 

Iron,  B.B. ;  with  borax  iron  gives  a  bead  (O.F.)  which  is  yellow  while 
hot,  but  is  colorless  on  cooling;  R.F.,  becomes  bottle-green  (see  p.  1n6). 
On  charcoal  with  soda  gives  a  magnetic  powder.  Minerals  which  c(;ntain 
even  a  small  amount  of  iron  yield  a  magnetic  mass  when  heated  in  the 
reducing  flame. 

L^^OiL  B.B. ;  with  soda  on  charcoal  a  malleable  globule  of  metallic  lead 
is  obtained  from  lead  compounds  ;  the  coating  has  a  yellow  color  near  the 
assay  and  farther  off  a  white  color  (carbonate) ;  on  being  touched  with  the 
reducing  flame  both  of  these  disappear,  tinging  the  flame  azure  blue. 

In  solutions  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  of  lead  sul- 
phate ;  when  delicacy  is  required  an  excess  of  the  acid  is  added,  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  water  added,  the  lead  sulphate,  if  present,  will 
then  be  left  as  a  residue. 

Lime,  B.B. ;  it  imparts  a  yellowish-red  color  to  the  flame.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  other  alkaline  earths  the  spectroscope  gi  ves  a  sure  means  of  detecting 
even  when  in  small  quantities.  Many  lime  salts  give  an  alkaline  reaction 
with  test-paper  after  ignition. 
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In  solutions  containing  lime  salts,  even  when  dilute,  aramonium  oxalate 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate. 

Lithia.  B.B. ;  iithia  gives  an  intense  red  to  the  outer  flame;  in  very  small 
quantities  it  is  evident  in  the  spectroscope. 

Ma-g7iesia,  \^  B.  ;  moistened,  after  heating,  with  cobalt  nitmte  and  again 
iguited,  a  pink  color  is  obtained  from  infusible  minerals. 

Matujatiese.  B.B. ;  with  borax  manoranese  gives  a  bead  violet- red  (O.F.), 
and  colorless  (R.F.).  With  soda  (O.F.)  it  gives  a  bluish-green  bead  ;  this 
reaction  is  very  delicate  and  may  be  relied  upon,  even  in  presence  of  almost 
any  other  metal. 

Mercury,  B.B. ;  in  the  closed  tube  a  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  is 
yielded  when  the  mineral  is  heated  with  soda.  Mercuric  sulphide  gives  a 
black  lustreless  sublimate  in  the  tube,  red  when  rubbed  (p.  185). 

M(}lyhde)iuin.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  molybdenum  gives  a  copper-red  stain 
(O.F.)  which  becomes  azure-blue  when  for  a  moment  touched  with  the  R.F. 
(p.  186;. 

Hficlcel.  B.B. ;  with  borax  nickel  oxide  gives  a  bead  which  (O.F.)  is  violet 
when  hot  and  red-brown  on  cooling;  (R.F.)  the  glass  becomes  gray  and 
turbid  from  the  separation  of  metallic  nickel,  and  on  long  blowing  colorless. 

Nitrates,  Detonate  when  heated  on  charcoal.  Heated  in  a  tube  with 
sulphuric  acid  give  off  red  fumes  of  nitric  peroxide. 

P/iofiphates,  i^.B. ;  most  phosphates  impart  a  green  color  to  the  flame, 
especially  after  having  been  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  though  this  test 
may  be  rendered  unsatisfactory  by  the  presence  of  other  coloring  agents. 
If  they  are  used  in  the  closed  tube  with  a  fragment  of  metallic  magnesium  or 
sodium,  and  afterward  moistened  with  water,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is 
given  off,  recognizable  by  its  disagreeable  odor. 

A  few  drops  of  a  neutral  or  acid  solution,  containing  phosphoric  acid, 

f)roduces  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  with  nitric  acid  a  pulveru- 
ent  yellow  precipitate. 

Potanh,  Ji.B. ;  potash  imparts  a  violet  color  to  the  flame  when  alone. 
It  is  best  detected  in  small  quantities,  or  when  soda  or  lithia  is  present,  by 
the  aid  of  the  spectroscope. 

Selenium,  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  selenium  fuses  easily,  giving  off  brown 
fumes  with  a  peculiar  disagreeable  or^nic  odor  (see  also  p.  185). 

SUlca.  B.B. ;  a  small  fragment  of  a  silicate  in  the  salt  of  phosphorus 
bead  leaves  a  skeleton  of  silica,  the  bases  being  dissolved. 

If  a  silicate  in  a  fine  powder  is  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  the  mass 
then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  silica  is 
made  ins()lul)le,  and  when  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  and  then  water, 
the  bases  are  dissolved  and  the  silica  left  behind. 

Many  silicates,  especially  those  which  are  hydrous,  are  decomposed  by 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  separating  as  a  powder  or  as  a  jelly 
(sec  p.  181). 

Silver.  IJ.B. ;  on  charcoal  in  O.F.  silver  gives  a  brown  coating  (p.  18.5). 
A  globule  of  metallic  silver  may  generally  be  obtained  by  heating  on  char- 
coal in  O.F.,  especially  if  soda  is  added.  Under  some  circumstances  it  is 
desirable  to  have  recoui-se  to  cupel lation. 

From  a  solution  containing  any  salt  of  silver,  the  insoluble  chloride  ia 
thro^ii  down  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.     This  precipitate  is  insoluble 
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(n  acid  or  water,  but  entirely  so  in  ammonia;    It  changes  color  on  exposure 
to  the  light. 
Soiia.  B.B. ;  gives  a  strong  yellow  flame. 

Sidjyhur^  sulphides^  sulphcUea.  B.B. ;  in  the  closed  tube  some  sulphides 
give  off  snlphur,  othera  sulphurous  oxide  which  reddens  a  strip  of  moistened 
litmus  paper.  In  small  quantities,  or  in  sulphates,  it  is  best  detected  by 
fusion  on  charcoal  with  soda.  The  fused  mass,  when  sodium  sulphide  has 
thus  been  formed,  is  placed  on  a  clean  silver  coin  and  moistened ;  a  distinct 
black  stain  on  the  silver  is  thus  obtained  (the  precaution  mentioned  on 
p.  187  must  be  exercised). 

A  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  barium  chloride  a  white  in 
soluble  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate. 

Tellurium.  B.B. ;  tellurides  heated  in  the  open  tube  give  a  white  or 
grayish  sublimate,  fusible  to  colorless  drops  (p.  185).  On  charcoal  they 
give  a  white  .coating  and  color  the  II.F.  green. 

Tin.  B.B;  minerals  containing  tin,  \vhen  heated  on  charcoal  with  soda 
or  potassium  cyanide,  yield  metallic  tin  in  minute  globules  (see  also  p.  187). 
Titanium,  B.B. ;  titanium  gives  a  violet  color  to  the  salt  of  phosphorus 
bead.  Fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and  dissolved  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  heated  with  a  piece  of  metallic  tin  or  zinc,  the  liquid  takes  a  violet 
color,  especially  after  partial  evaporation. 

Tungfiten,  B.B. ;  tungsten  oxide  gives  a  blue  color  to  the  salt  of  phos- 
phorus I)ead  (Ti.F.).  Fused  and  treated  as  titanic  acid  (see  above)  with  the 
additicm  of  zinc  instead  of  tin,  gives  a  iine  blue  color. 

Oranium,  l\JQ, ;  salt  of  phosphorus  bead,  in  O.F.,  a  greenish-yellow 
bead  when  cool.     In  E.F.  a  hue  green  on  cooling  (p.  1S7). 

Vanadium,  B.B. ;  the  characteristic  reactions  of  vanadium  with  the 
fluxes  are  given  on  p.  186. 

Zinc.  B.B. ;  on  charcoal  compounds  of  zinc  give  a  coating  which  is  yel- 
low while  hot  and  white  on  cooling,  and  moistened  by  the  cobalt  solution 
and  again  heated  becomes  a  fine  green  (p.  185). 

Zirconiii,  A  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  containing  zirconia,  im- 
parts an  orange-yellow  color  to  turmeric  paper,  moistened  by  the  s<^lution. 

Students  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
blowpipe  should  provide  themselves  with  a  thorough  and  systematic  book 
devoted  to  the  subject.  The  most  complete  American  book  is  that  by  Prof. 
Brush  (Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy,  with  an  introduction  on  blow- 
pipe analysis,  New  York,  1875).  Other  standard  works  are  those  of  Ber- 
zelius  (The  use  of  the  Blowpipe  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  translated  into 
English  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  1845),  and  Plattner  (Manual  of  Qualita- 
tive and  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe,  translated  by  Prof.  11. 
B.  Cornwall,  1872).  The  work  of  Prof.  Brush  has  been  freely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  preceding  notes  upon  blowpipe  methods  and  reactions. 


Deteemtnative  Mineralogy. 

Determinative  Mineralogy  may  be  pi'operly  considered  under  the  general 
head  of  Chemical  Mineralogy,  since  the  determination  of  minerals  depends 
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mostly  upon  chemical  tests.    But  crystallographic  and  all  physical  chaiactei'S 
have  also  to  be  used. 

There  is  but  one  satisfactory  way  in  which  the  identity  of  an  unknown 
mineral  may  in  all  cases  be  ilxed  beyond  question,  and  that  is  by  the  use  of 
a  complete  set  of  determinative  tables.  By  means  of  such  tables  the  mineral 
in  hand  is  referred  successively  from  a  general  group  into  a  more  special 
one,  until  at  last  all  other  species  have  been  eliminated,  and  the  identity 
of  the  one  given  is  bej'ond  doubt. 

A  careful  preliminary  examination  of  the  unknown  mineral  should,  how- 
ever, always  be  made  before  final  recourse  is  had  to  the  tables.  This 
examination  will  often  suffice  to  show  what  the  mineral  in  hand  is,  and  in 
any  case  it  should  not  be  omitted,  since  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  practi- 
cal familiarity  with  the  appearance  and  characters  of  minerals  can  be  gained. 

The  student  will  naturally  take  note  first  of  those  characters  which  are 
at  once  obvious  to  the  senses,  that  is  :  the  color^  Ixistre^  f^^^^  general  struc 
ture^ fracture^  cleavage^  and  also  crystalline  foi^i,,  if  distinct;  also,  if  the 
specimen  is  not  too  small,  the  apparent  weight  will  suggest  something  as  to 
the  speciJiG  gravity.  The  above  characters  are  of  very  unequal  importance. 
Structure,  if  crystals  are  not  present,  and  fracture  are  generally  unessential 
except  in  distinguishing  varieties ;  color  and  lustre  are  essential  with 
metallic,  but  generally  very  unimportant  witli  unmetallic  minerals.  Streak 
is  of  importance  only  with  colored  minerals  and  those  of  metallic  lustre 
(p.  158).  Crystalline  form  and  cleavage  are  of  the  highest  importance,  but 
usually  require  careful  study. 

The  first  trial  should  be  the  determination  of  the  hardness  (for  which  end 
the  pocket-knife  is  often  sufficient  in  experienced  hands).  The  second  trial 
should  be  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity.  Treatment  of  the 
powdered  mineral  with  acids  may  come  next ;  by  this  means  (see  p.  180) 
tlie  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  detected,  and  also  other  results  obtained 
([).  181).  Then  should  follow  blowpipe  trials,  to  ascertain  the  ftisihiUtyj 
the  color  given  to  the  flame,  if  any,  the  character  of  the  suhliinate  gwew  off 
and  the  reactions  with  thejluxes  and  other  points  as  explained  in  the  pre 
ceding  pages. 

How  much  the  observer  learns  in  the  above  way,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  his  mineral,  depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  charactei*s  of  minerals  in 
general,  and  upon  his  familiarity  with  the  chemical  behavior  of  the  vari- 
ous elementary  substances  (pp.  188  to  191)  with  reagents,  and  bef(*i-e  the 
blowpipe.  If  the  results  of  such  a  preliminary  examination  are  sufficiently 
definite  to  suggest  that  the  mineral  in  hand  is  one  of  a  small  number  oi 
species,  reference  may  be  made  to  their  full  description  in  Part  III.  of  this 
work  for  the  final  decision. 

A  number  of  minor  tables,  embracing  under  appropriate  heads  minerals 
which  have  some  striking  physical  characters,  are  added  in  the  Appendix. 
They  will  in  many  cases  aid  the  observer  in  reaching  a  conclusion.  In 
addition  to  these  tables,  an  extended  table  is  also  given  for  the  systematic 
determination  of  the  more  important  minerals,  those  described  in  full  in 
the  following  pages.  The  admirable  tables  of  von  Kobell,  as  extended  and 
remodeled  by  Prof.  Brush  (Manual  of  Determinative  Mineralogy,  seg^p 
191),  embrarung,  as  they  do,  all  mineral  species,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
vpluo,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student. 
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PA.RT    III. 

DESCRIPTIVE  MINERALOGY. 


The  following  is  the  system  of  classification  employed  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  species  in  this  work.  It  is  identical  witli  that  adopted  in  Dana's 
System  of  Mineralogy,  1868,  to  which  treatise  reference  may  be  made  for 
the  discnssion  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based.  In  general  only 
the  moro  prominent  species  are  enumerated  under  the  successive  heads.  (j^j 
The  native  elements  are  grouped  as  follows :  '  ' 

SERIES  I. — ^The  more  basic,  or  electro-positive  elements.         ~-    ^ 

1.  Gold   group. — Gold,  silver  (also    hydrogen,    potassium,'^ 

sodium,  etc.). 

2.  Iron  group. — Platinura,palladium,  mercury,  copper,  iron, 

zinc,  lead  (also  cobalt,  nickel,  chromium,  manganese, 
calcium,  magnesium,  etc.). 

3.  Tin  group. — Tin  (also  titanium,  zirconium,  etc.). 
SERIES  II. — Elements  generally  electro-negative. 

T      1.  Arsenic  group. — Arsenk^^ay timony, bismuth, phosphorus,! 
vanadium,  etc.  Vy^ 

(I    2.  Sulphur  group. — Sulphur,  tellurium,  selenium.!) 
3.  Carbon-silicon  group. — Carbon,  silicon. 
SERIES  III. — Elements  always  negative. 

1.  Chlorine,  bix)mine,  iodine. 

2.  Fluorine. 

3.  Oxygen. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  MINERAL  SPECIES. 

L  NATIVE    ELEMENTS. 

Gold;  silver. — ^Platinum;  palladium;  iridosmine,  IrOs,  etc. ;  itorcury; 
amalgam,  AgHe,  etc. ;  copper  ;  iron. — Arsenic  ;  antimony  ;  bismuth.— 
Tellurium;  sulphur. — ^Diamond;  graphite. 
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IL  SULPHIDES,    TELLURIDES,    SELENIDES,    ARSEN- 
IDES, ANTIMONIDES,  BISMUTHIDES. 

1.  BINAET  COMPOUNDS.— SuLPinDEs  and  Tellurides  ot  Mbtals 
OF  THE  Sulphur  and  Arsenic  Groups. 

{a)  Realgar  group.  Composition  ES.     Monoclinic     Eealear. 

\b)  Orpitnent  group.  Composition  E^Sg.    Ortliorliombic.  Orpiment ; 

stibnite ;  bismuthinite. 
fcj)  Tetradymite  g-roup.  Tetradymite  Bi2(Te,S)8. 
(d)  Molybdenite  group.  Composition  ES2.    Molybdenite. 

2.  BINAEY  COMPOUNDS.— Sulphides,  Tellurides,  etc.,  of  Metals 
OF  THE  Gold,  Iron,  and  Tin  Groups. 

A.  BASIC  DIVISION.— Dyscrasite;  domeykite. 

B.  PROTO  DIVISION.— Composition  ES  (or  EgS),  ESe,  ETe. 

{a)  Galenite  group.  Isometric ;    holohedral. — Argentite  ;  galenite  ; 

claiisthalite ;  bornite  ;  alabandite. 
(h)  Blende  group.  Isometric  ;  tetrahedral. — Sphalerite. 
Ip)  Chaicocite  group.  Orthorliorabic. — Chalcocite  ;   acanthite  ;   hes- 

site ;  stromeyerite. 
{d)  Pyrrhotite  group.  Hexagonal. — Cinnabar ;    millerite  ;    pyrrho- 

tite  (Fe^Sg)  ;  greenockite  ;  niccolite. . 

0.  DEUTO  or  PYRITE  DIVISION.— Composition  ESj,  etc. 

(a)  Pyrite  group.  Isometric. — Pyrite  ;   linnseite ;   smaltite ;  cobal- 

tite ;  gersdorffite. — Chalcopyrite. 
{b)  Marcasite  group.    Ortliorliombic. — Marcasite  ;     arsenopyrite  ; 

sylvanite. 
(c)  Nagyagite.     {d)  Covellite. 

3.  TEENAET    COMPOUNDS.— Sulpharsenites,    SuLPHANTiMONnra, 

SuLPHOBISMUTHrrES. 

{a)  Group  I.    Atomic  ratio,   E  :  A8(Sb) :  S  =  1 :  2  :  4.    Formula 

E(As,Sb)2S4  =  ES  -|-(A8,Sb)2S3.    Miargyrite  ;  sartorite  ;  zink- 

enite. 
{b)  Sub    group.    At.   Eatio,   E  :  As(Sb)  :  S  =  3  :  4  :  9.      Formula 

E5(As,Sb,Bi)4S9  =  3ES  +  2(As,Sb,Bi)aSs.    Jordanite  ;  schir- 

merite,  etc. 
{c)  Group   II.    At.   Eatio,   E  :  (As,  Sb) :  S  =  2  :  2  :  5.      Formula 

E2(Sb,iis)2S5  =  2ES  +  (Sb,A8)2S8.      Janiesonite ;  duf renoysite. 
{d)  Group  III.  At.  Eatio,  K  :  (A6,Sb) :  S  =  3  :  2  :  6.      Formula 

E«(As,Sb)2Se  =  3ES  +  ( As,Sb),S,.      Pyrargyrite,    proustite ; 

bournonite^  boulangerite. 
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(e)  Gkoup  IV.  At.  Ratio,  R  :  (A8,Sb,Bi)  :  S  =  4  :  2  :  7.  Formula 
R4(A85Sb,Bi)8S7  =  4RS  +  (AsjSb^Bi)^,.  Tetrahedrite ;  ten^ 
nantite. 

(/)  Gboup   V.   At.  Ratio,    R  :  (A8,Sb)  :  S  =  6  :  2  :  8.      Formula 
I^A8,Sb)8S8  =  5RS+(A8,Sb)^S8.     Stephanite ;   geocronite. 
Polybasite. — ^Enal-gite. 


m.  CHLORIDES,  BROMIDES,  IODIDES. 

1.  ANHYDROUS   CHLORIDES.— Composition  mostly  R(01,  Br,  I) ; 
also  R2(Cl5Br,I)  (calomel),  and  RCl^  (molysite). 

Halite ;  sylvite  ;  cerargyrite  ;  embolite  ;  bi-omyrite. 

2.  HYDftOUS  CHLORIDES.— Carnallite.     Tachhydrite. 

3.  OXYCHLORIDES.— Atacamite ;  matlockite. 

IV.  FLUORIDES. 

1.  ANHYDROUS  FLUORIDES.    Fluorite ;  sellaite.— Cryolite. 

2.  HYDROUS  FLUORIDES.— Pachnolite ;  ralstonite. 


V.  OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. 

L  OXIDES. 

1.  OXIDES  OF  Metals  of  the  Oold,  Iron,  and  Tin  Gboupb. 

A.  ANHYDROUS  OXIDES. — {a)  Protoxides.— Binary   compounds  of 

oxygen  with  a  univalent  or  bivalent  element.  Formula  RO  or  (R2O). 
Cuprite ;  zincite  ;  tenorite. 

(^)  Sesquioxtdks. — Binary  compounds  of  oxygen  with  a  sexivalent  ele- 
ment. Formula  ftC^  Corundum;  hematite.  jThis  group  also  includes 
menaccanite  and  perofskite. 

{g)  Compounds  of  PBoix)xroEs  and  Sksquioxides. — Ternary  compounds 
of  oxygen  with  a  bivalent  and  a  sexivalent  element.    Formula  RB;04  =  RO 

Spinel  Qrowp.  Isometric. — Spinel ;  gahnite ;  magnetite  ;  f ranklinite  ; 
chromite.     Ortnorhombic— Chrysoberyl. 

(^  Dkutoxides. — Binai'y  compounds  of  oxygen,  with  a  quadrivalent  ele- 
ment.    Formula  ROg. 

Tetragonal. — liutUe  Group, — Cassiterite  ;  rutile ;  octaliedrite ;  haus- 
mannite  ;  braunnite.     Oi*thorhombic. — Brookite ;  pyrolusite, 

B.  HYDROUS  OXIDES.— Turgitc—Diaspore ;  gothite;  manganite.— 
Limonite. — Brucite  ;  gibbsite. — Psilomelane. 
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2.  OXIDES  OF  Metals  of  the  Arsenic  and  Sulphur  Groups. 
Isometric. — Arsenolite ;    senarmontite.      Orthorhombic.  —  Claudetite  ; 

valentinite ;  bisraite,  etc. 

3.  OXIDES  OP  THE  Carbon-silicon  Group. — Quartz;  tridymite;  a»- 
manite;  opal. 

11.  TERNARY  OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. 
1.  SILICATES. — A  Anhydrous  Silicates. 

(a)  BisiLicATES. — Salts  of  raeta-silicic  acid,  HgSiOa.  Quaiitivalent  ratio 
for  basic  elements  and  silicon,  1  :  2.  General  formula  RSiOj.  This  may 
be  written  :  R  |  Oj  |  SiO,  to  indicate  that  part  only  of  the  oxygen  is  regarded 
as  linking  oxygen,  or,  taking  into  account  the  quantivalence  of  the  various 
basic  elements  that  may  be  present,  R2,  aR,  y9R  [  O2  ||  SiO. 

(a)  Amphihole  group.  Pyroxene  section  (/A /=  86°-88°).  Orthorhom- 
bic.—  Enstatite  ;  hjjpersthene.  Monoclinic.  —  Wollastonite ;  pyroxene; 
acmite ;  aegirite.  Triclinic. — Rhodonite  ;  babingtonite.  —  Spodumene  ; 
petal  ite. 

(i)  Amphihole  section  {IaT=^  123°-12.5°).  Orthorhombic. — ^Anthophyl- 
lite,  kupfferite.     Monoclinic,  amphibole  ;  arf  vedsonite. 

Berj'l.     EudialUe,     Pollucite. 

(y9)  Unisilioates. — Salts  of  the  normal  silicic  acid,  H4S}04.  Qnanti  valent 
ratio  for  basic  elements  and  silicon,  1  :  1.  General  formula  R2Si04.  This 
may  be  written  :  Rj  ||  O4  ]  Si,  to  show  that  all  the  oxygen  is  regarded  ae 
linking  oxygen,  or,  R^^aR,  y9R  I  O4  ||  Si.  Tlie  latter  formula  shows  that, 
though  elements  of  different  quantivalence  may  be  present,  the  same  uiii- 
silicate  type  still  exists.  The  excess  of  silica  sometimes  present  in  both 
bisilicates  and  unisilicates,  as  well  as  other  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
types,  are  remarked  upon  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

(a)  Ohrysof ite  group.  Orthorhombic,  /a/=91°-95°;  6^  A 1-5  =  124^- 
129°. — Clirysolite,  forsterite,  tephroite,  monticellite,  etc. 

(b)  WiUemite  groujp.  Hexagonal,  R  A  R-=  116°-117°. — ^Willemite,  diop- 
tase,  phenacite. 

(c)  Isometric.     Helvite.     Danalite,  R2Si04  4-RS.  , 

(a)  Garnet  group.  Isometric. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  H; :  Si  =  1 :  1  :  2.  Gen- 
eral formula  R3RSijjOi2. 

(e)    Vesuvianite  group.  Tetragonal. — Zircon,  vesuvianite. 

(/ )  Epidote  group.  Anisometric. — Epidote ;  allanite  ;  zoisite  ;  gadoli- 
nite ;  ilvaite. 

{ff)  Triclinic.     Axinite.     Danburite. — (A)  lolite. 

Qc)  Mica  group,  Ii\lz=iViSf.  Cleavage  basal  perfect;  optic  axis  o> 
acute  bisectrix  normal  to  the  cleavage-plane. — Phlogopite ;  biotite ;  lepido 
melane  ;  muscovite  ;  lepidolite. 

(Z)  Soapolite  group.  Tetragonal. — Sareolite;  meionit^;  wemerite; 
ekebergite. 

(771)  Ilexagonal.  Nephelite,  Isometric. — Sodalite  ;  hailynite  ;  nosito ; 
leiicite. 
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Fdd^par  group.  Monoclinic  or  triclinic.  /A /near  120®  ;  Q.  ratio  for 
R  :  R  =  1 :  3.  Anorthite ;  labradorite ;  andesite ;  hyalophanc ;  oligo- 
clase  ;  albite  ;  orthoclase  (microcline). 

(7)  SuBsiLiGATES. — («)  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon,  4  :  3,  Chondrodite 
Tonrmaliue. 

(J)  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon,  3  :  2.  GeHlenite. — Andalusite ;  fibrolite ; 
cyanite  (AlSiOg). — Topaz ;  euclase  ;  datolite. — ^Guarinite  ;  titanite ;  keil- 
hauite ;  tseheflfkinite. 

((?)  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon,  2  : 1.     Staurolite. 

B.  Hydrous  Silicates — General  Section. 

BisiLioATES. — Pectolite  ;  laumontite  ;  okenite. — ChrysocoUa ;  alipite,  etc 
Unisilioates. — Calamine ;  prehnite. — Thorite.    Pyrosnialite. — Apophyl- 
lite. 
Subsilioates. — AUopliane. 

Zeolite  Section. 

Thorasonite  ;  natrolite  ;  scolecite  ;  mesoHte. — ^Levynite. — Analcite. — 
Cliabazite  ;  graelinite ;  herschelite. — Phillipsite. — ^Harmotome. — Stilbite  ; 
heulandite. 

Margarofhyllite  Section. 

B18ILICATES. — Talc.     Pyrophyllitc — Sepiolite  ;  glauconite. 

Unisilicai-es. — Serpentine  group.  Serpentine  ;  deweylite  ;  genthite. 

Kaolinite  group,  Kaolinite ;  pholerite  ;  halloysite. 

IHnite  group.  Pinite,  etc. ;  palagonite. 

Hydro-mica  group.  Fahluuite ;  margarodite ;  damourite ;  paragonite; 
cookeite. — llisingeri  te. 

Chlorite  group.  Vermiculites,  Q.  ratio  of  bases  to  silicon,  1  :  1.  Pyro- 
Bclerite ;  jefferisite,  etc. — ^Penninite. — Ripidolite  ;  prochlorite. — Ghloritoid  ; 
niargai'ite.     Seybertite. 


2.  TANTALATES,  COLUMBATES. 

Pyrochlore. — Tautalite;   columbite;   yttrotantalite ;    samarskite;  euxe- 
nite ;  sBschynite,  etc. 


3.  PHOSPHATES,  ARSENATES,  VANADATES. 

AimTDROus. — Xenotime  T8P2O8 ;  pucherite. — Descloizite. 
Hexagonal. — Formula  3E3(P,As,V)308+R(Cl,F)2.      Apatite;    pyroraor- 
phite;   mimetite;  vanadinite. 
Wagnerite;  monazite. — ^Triphylite;  triplite. — Amblygcnite  (hebronite) 
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Hydbous. — ^Pharmacolite;  brushite. — ^Vivianite ;  erythrite. — ^Libethinito ; 
olivenite. — ^Liroconite  ;  pseudomalachite. — Olinoclasite. — ^Lazulite  ;  scoro- 
dite  ;  wavellite ;  pharraacosiderite. — Childrenite. — Tui'quoifi ;  cacoxenite, 
— Torbernite;  aiitunite. 

Hydrous  antvmonate. — ^Bindheiinite. 


4.  BORATES. 

Sassolite  ;   BUflsexite  ;   ludwigite. — Boracite  ;    ulexite  ;   priceite, — ^War- 
wickite. 


6.  TUNGSTATES,   general    formula   RWO*;    MOLYBDATES,  RMoO*; 

CHROMATES,  R0rO4. 

Wolframite;  scheelite;  stolzite. — Wiilfenitc. — Crocoite;  phoenicocliroite. 


6.   SULPHATES. 

Anhydrous. — General  formula  IISO4.  Orthorhombic  /A  /  =  100*^-105**. 
— ^Barite ;  celestite  ;  anhydrite  ;  anglesite  ;  zinkosite  ;  leadhillite. 

Caledonite. — Dreelite ;  susannite  ;  connellite. — Glauberite ;  lanarkite. 

Hydrous  sulphates. — Mirabilite. — Gypsum. — Polyhalite. — Epsomite. 

Copperas  group,  Chalcanthite,  CuS04  +  5aq,  also  the  other  vitriols, 
ES04  +  7aq. 

Copiapite. — AJuminite. — Linarite  ;  brochantite,  etc. 

Tellubatbs. — Montanite,  Bi2TeOe4-2aq. 


7.  CARBONATES. 

Anhydrous. — Calcite  group.  Rhombohedral.     General  formula,  RCOg. 
— Calcite  ;  dolomite ;  magnesite  ;  siderite  ;  rhodochrosite ;  smithsonite. 

Arctgonite  group,  Orthorhombic. — ^Aragonite  ;  witherite  ;  strontianite  ; 
cerussite  ;  baryto-calcite. — Phosgenite.  ^ 

Hydrous    carbonates. — Gaylussite, — ^Hydromagnesite. — Hydrozincit^iK 
malachite ;    azurite. — ^Bismutite,  etc.  '     *• 

VI.  HYDROCARBON  COMPOUNDS. 
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I.  NATIVE  ELEMENTS. 

Isometric.  The  octahedron  and  dodecahedron  the  most  commc  n  forma. 
Crystals  sometimes  acicular  through  elongation  of  octa- 
hedral or  other  forms ;  also  passing  into  filiform,  reti- 
culated, and  arborescent  shapes  ;  and  occa8i(mally 
spongiform  from  an  aggregation  of  filaments  ;  edges  of 
crystals  often  salient  (L  415).  Cleavage  none.  Twins : 
twinning-plane  octahedral.  Also  massive  and  in  thin 
laminae.  Often  in  flattened  grains  or  scales,  and  rolled 
masses  in  sand  or  gmvel. 

H.=2-5-3.     G.=15-6-19-5;  19-30-19-34r,  when  quite 
pure,   G.   Rose.     Lustre    metallic.      Color    and  streak 
various  shades  of  gold-yellow,  sometimes 
ductile  and  malleable. 


inclining  to  silver-white.     Very 


Oompofdtion,  Varietiea. — Gk)ld,  but  containing  silver  in  different  proportions,  and  some- 
times also  traces  of  copper,  iron,  bismuth  {Tnnldonite),  palladium,  rhodium.  Var.  1.  Ordinary, 
Containing  0*10  to  1(5  p.  c.  of  silver.  Color  varying,  accordingly,  from  deep  gold-yellow  to 
pale  yeUow;  G.  =19-15*5.  3.  Argentiferous;  Electrum,  Color  pale  yellow  to  yellowish- 
white  ;  G.  =  15  '5-12  "5.  Ratio  for  Uie  gold  and  silver  of  1  :  1  corresponds  to  35  '5  p.  c.  of  silver, 
2  :  1,  to31-6p.  o. 

The  average  proiK)rtion  of  gold  in  the  native  gold  of  California,  as  derived  from  assays  of 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth,  is  880  thousandths ;  while  the  range  is  mostly 
between  870  and  890  (Prof.  J.  C.  Booth,  of  U.  S.  Mint).  The  range  in  the  metal  of  Australia 
is  mostly  between  900  and  960,  with  an  average  of  925.  The  gold  of  the  Chaudicre,  Canada, 
contains  usually  10  to  16  p  c.  of  silver ;  while  that  of  Nova  Scotia  is  very  nearly  pure.  The 
Chilian  gold  afforded  Domeyko  84  to  96  per  cent,  of  gold  and  15  to  8  per  cent,  of  silver. 
(Ann,  d.  Mines,  IV.  vi.) 

P3rroguo8tic  and  other  Ohemical  Oharacters. — B.B.  fuses  easily.  Not  acted  on  by  fluxes. 
Insoluble  in  any  single  acid ;  soluble  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  (aqua-regia). 

Diffl — Readily  recognized  by  its  malleability  and  specific  gravity.  Distinguished  by  its 
insolubility  iyi  nitric  acid  from  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite. 

Observations. — Native  gold  is  found,  when  in  situ,  with  comparatively  small  exceptions, 
in  the  quartz  veins  that  intersect  metamorphic  rocks,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  wall  rock  of 
these  veins.  The  metamorphic  rocks  thus  intersected  are  mostly  chloritic,  talcose,  and 
argillaceous  schist  of  dull  green,  dark  gray,  and  other  colors ;  also,  much  less  commonly, 
mica  and  homblendic  schist,  gneiss,  dioryte,  porphyry ;  and  still  more  rarely,  granite.  A 
laminated  quartzyie,  called  itacolumyte,  is  common  in  many  gold  regions,  as  those  of  Brazil 
and  North  Carolina,  and  sometimes  specular  schists,  or  slaty  rocks  containing  much  foliated 
specular  iron  (hematite),  or  m^netite  in  grains. 

The  gold  occurs  in  the  quartz  in  strings,  scales,  plates,  and  in  masses  which  are  sometimes 
an  agglomeration  of  crystals  ;  and  the  scales  are  often  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  massive 
quartz  that  apparently  contains  no  gold  frequently  yielding  a  considerable  percentile  to  the 
assayer.  It  is  always  very  irregulaiiy  distributed,  and  never  in  continuous  pure  bands  of 
metal,  like  many  metallic  ores.  It  occurs  both  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  quartz, 
and  in  its  cavities.  The  associated  mineralii  are :  pyrite,  which  far  exceeds  in  quantity  all 
others,  and  is  generally  aurifi^'oas ;  nexty  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  sphalerite,  arsenopyrite, 
each  frequently  auriferous  ;  often  tetradymite  and  other  tellurium  ores,  native  bismuth,  stib- 
nite,  magneta1«.  hematite ;   sometimes  barite,  apatite,  fluorite,  siderite,  chrysocolla. 

The  gold  of  the  world  has  been  mostly  gathered,  not  directly  from  the  quartz  veins,  but 
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from  the  ^avel  or  sands  of  rivers  or  valleys  in  auriferoos  regions,  or  the  slopes  of  momitaina 
or  hills,  whose  rocks  contain  in  some  part,  and  generally  not  far  distant,  auriferous  veins , 
such  mines  are  often  called  aUuvial  loaMngs  ;  in  California  pLacer-diggingg.  Most  of  the  gold 
of  the  Urals,  Brazil,  Australia,  and  all  other  gold  regions,  has  come  from  such  alluvial  wash- 
ings. The  alluvial  gold  is  usually  in  flattened  scales  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  the  size 
.  depending  partly  on  the  original  condition  in  the  quartz  veins,  and  partly  on  the  distance  to 
which  it  has  been  transported.  Transportation  by  running  water  is  an  assorting  process  ;  the 
coarser  particles  or  largest  pieces  requiring  rapid  currents  to  transport  them,  and  dropping 
fii-st,  and  the  finer  being  carried  far  away — sometimes  sdores  of  miles.  A  cavity  in  the  roc^ 
slopes  or  bottom  of  a  valley,  or  a  place  where  the  waters  may  have  eddied,  generally  proves 
in  such  a  region  to  be  a  pocket  full  of  gold. 

In  the  auriferous  sands,  crystals  of  zircon  are  very  common ;  also  garnet  and  cyanite  in 
grains;  often  also  mouazite,  diamonds,  topaz,  magnetite,  corundum,  iridosmine,  platinum. 
The  zircons  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  diamonds. 

Gold  exists  more  or  less  abundantly  over  all  the  continents  in  most  of  the  regions  of  crystal- 
line rocks,  especially  those  of  the  semi-crystalline  schists ;  and  also  in  some  of  the  large 
islands  of  the  world  where  such  rocks  exist.  In  Europe,  it  is  most  abundant  in  Hungary  and 
in  Transyl\rania ;  it  occurs  also  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine,  the  Reuss,  the  Aar,  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Danube ;  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  and  Monte  Rosa 
to  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  in  Piedmont ;  in  Spain,  formerly  worked  in  Asturias  ;  in  many  of  the 
streams  of  Cornwall ;  near  Dolgelly  and  other  parts  of  North  Wales  ;  in  Scotland  ;  in  the 
county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland  ;  in  Sweden,  at  Edelfors. 

In  Asia,  gold  occurs  along  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  Urals  for  500  miles,  and  is  especially 
abundant  at  the  Beresov  mines  near  E^tharinenburg  (lat.  56^  40'  N.) ;  also  obtained  at  Petro- 
pavlovski  (GO**  N.);  Nischne  Tagilsk  (59  =*  N.) ;  Miask,  near  Slatoust  and  Mt.  Ilmen  (55 *"  N., 
where  the  largest  Russian  nugget  was  found),  etc.  Asiatic  mines  occur  also  in  the  Cailaa 
Mountains,  in  Little  Thibet,  Cej'lon,  and  Malacca,  China,  Corea,  Japan,  Formosa,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  other  East  India  Islands. 

In  Africa,  gold  occurs  at  Kordofan,  between  Darfour  and  Abyssinia ;  also,  south  of  the 
Sahara  in  Western  Africa,  from  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Palmas  ;  in  the  interior,  on  the  Somat, 
a  day^s  journey  from  Cassen  ;  along  the  coa.st  opposite  Madagascar,  between  22^  and  85°  S., 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Ophir  of  the  time  of  Solomon. 

In  South  America,  gold  is  found  in  Brazil ;  in  New  Granada  ;  Chili ;  in  Bolivia  ;  sparingly 
in  Peru.  Also  in  Central  America,  in  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  and 
near  Panama  ;  most  abundant  in  Honduras. 

In  North  America,  there  are  numberless  mines  along  the  mountains  of  Western  America, 
and  others  along  the  eastern  range  of  the  Appalachians  from  Alabama  and  Georgia  to  Labra- 
dor,  besides  some  indications  of  gold  in  portions  of  the  intermediate  Archean  region  about 
Lake  Superior.  They  occur  at  many  points  along  the  higher  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  Mexico,  and  in  New  Mexico,  in  Arizona,  in  the  San  Francisco,  Wauba,  Yuma,  and  other 
districts ;  in  Colorado,  abundant,  but  the  gold  largely  in  auriferous  pyrite  ;  in  Utah,  and 
Idaho,  and  Montana.  Also  along  ranges  between  the  summit  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  the 
Humboldt  region  and  elsewhere.  Also  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  mostly  on  its  western  slope 
(the  mines  of  the  eastern  being  principally  silver  mines).  The  auriferous  belt  may  be  said  to 
begin  in  the  Ciilif omian  peninsula.  Near  the  Tejon  pass  it  enters  California,  and  beyond  for 
180  miles  it  is  sparingly  auriferous,  the  slate  rocks  being  of  small  breadth ;  but  beyond  this, 
northward,  the  slates  increase  in  extent,  and  the  mines  in  number  and  productiveness,  and 
they  continue  thus  for  200  miles  or  more.  Gold  occurs  also  in  the  Coast  ranges  in  many 
localities,  but  mostly  in  too  small  quantities  to  be  profitably  worked.  The  rt»gions  to  the 
north  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  and  the  British  Possessions  farther  north,  as  also 
our  possessions  in  Alaska,  are  at  many  points  auriferous,  and  productively  so,  though  to  a 
less  extent  than  California. 

In  eastern  North  America,  the  mines  of  the  Southern  United  States  produced  before  the 
California  discoveries,  in  1849,  about  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.  They  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  or  along  a  line  from  the 
Rappahannock  to  the  Coosa  in  Alabama.  But  the  region  may  be  said  to  extend  north  to 
Canada ;  for  gold  has  been  found  at  Albion  and  Madrid  in  Maine ;  Canaan  and  Lisbon,  N.  H.  ; 
Bridgcwater,  Vermont ;  Dedham,  Mass.  Traces  occur  also  in  Frauconia  township,  Mont- 
gomeivy  Co. ,  Pennsylvania.  In  Canada,  gold  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
■oil  on  the  Chaud'Are,  and  over  a  considerable  region  beyond.  In  Nova  Scotia,  mines  are 
worked  near  Halifax  and  elsewhere. 

In  Australia,  which  is  fully  equal  to  California  in  productiveness,  and  much  superior  in  the 
purity  of  the  metal,  the  principal  gold  mines  occur  along  the  streams  in  the  mountains  of 
N.  S.  Wales  (S.  £.  Australia),  and  along  the  oontinuatiou  of  the  same  range  in  Victoria 
(S.  Anitralia). 
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Isonietric.  Cleavage  none.  Twins :  t winning-plane  octahedral.  Com- 
monly coarse  or  fine  filiform,  reticulated,  arborescent ;  in  the  latter,  the 
branches  pass  off  either  (IJ  at  right  angles,  and  are  crystals  (usually  octa- 
hedrons) elongated  in  the  aire<:5tion  of  a  cubic  axis,  or  else  a  succession  of 
partly  overlapping  crystals ;  or  (2)  at  angles  of  60°,  they  being  elongated  in 
the  direction  of  a  dodecahedral  axis.  Crystals  generally  obliquely  pro- 
longed or  shortened,  and  thus  greatly  distorted.  Also  massive,  and  in 
ph^es  or  saperficial  coatings. 

H.=: 2*5-3.  G.=10-l-ll-l,  when  pure  lO'o.  Lustre  metallic.  Color 
and  streak  silver-white ;  subject  to  tarnish,  by  which  the  color  becomes 
grayish-blacjk.     Ductile. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Silver,  with  some  copper,  gold.,  and  sometimes  platinum,  antimony,  bismuth, 
mercury. 

Ordinai^y,  (a)  crystaUized ;  {b)  filiform,  arborescent ;  (c)  massive.  Auriferoits.  Contains 
10  to  30  p.  c.  of  gold  ;  color  white  to  pale  brass-yellow.  There  is  a  gradual  passage  to  argen- 
tiferous gold.     Cupriferous.     Contains  sometimes  10  p.  c.  of  copper. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  easily  to  a  silver- white  globule,  which  in  O.F.  gives  a 
faint  dark-  red  coating  of  the  oxide  ;  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
deposited  again  by  a  plate  of  copper. 

Ob3 — Native  silver  occurs  in  masses,  or  in  arborescent  and  filiform  shapes,  in  veins  travers- 
ing gneiss,  schist,  porphyry,  and  other  rocks.  Also  occurs  disseminated,  but  usually  invisibly, 
in  native  copper,  galeuite,  chalcocite,  eta 

The  mines  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway,  have  afforded  magnificent  specimens  of  native  silver. 
The  principal  Saxon  localities  are  at  Freiberg,  Schneeberg,  and  Jobanugeorgenstadt ;  the 
Bohemian,  at  Przibram,  and  Joauhimsthal.  It  also  occurs  in  small  quantities  with  other  ores, 
at  Andreasberg,  in  the  Harz ;  in  Suabia ;  Hungary ;  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny ;  in  the 
Ural  near  Beresof  ;  in  the  Altai,  at  Zm6off  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Cornish  mines. 

Mexico  and  Peru  have  been  the  most  productive  countries  in  silver.  In  Mexico  it  has 
been  obtained  mostly  from  its  ores,  while  in  Peru  it  occurs  principally  native.  In  Durango, 
Sinaloa,  and  Sonora,  in  Northern  Mexico,  are  noted  mines  affording  native  silver. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  disseminated  through  much  of  the  copper  of  Michigan,  occasion- 
ally in  spots  of  some  size,  and  sometimes  in  cubes,  skeleton  octahedrons,  etc. ,  at  various 
mines.  In  Idaho,  at  the  "  Poor  Man's  lode,"  large  masses  of  native  silver  have  been  ob- 
tained. In  Nevada,  in  the  Comstock  lode,  it  is  rare,  and  mostly  in  filaments  ;  at  the  Ophit 
mine  rare,  and  disseminated  or  filamentous  ;  in  California,  sparingly,  in  Silver  Mountain  dis* 
trict,  Alpine  Co. ;  in  the  Maris  vein,  in  Los  Angeles  Co. ;  in  the  township  of  Ascot,  Canada. 


PLATINUM. 


Isometric.  Rarely  in  cnbes  or  octahedrons.  TJsnally  in  grains ;  occa- 
flionally  in  irregular  lumps,  i-arely  of  large  size.     Cleavage  none. 

H.=:4-4-5.  G.=16-19;  17*108,  small  grains,  17-608,  a  mass,  Breith. 
Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  whitish  steel-gray  ;  shining.  Opaque. 
Ductile.     Fracture  hackly.     Occasionally  magneti-polar. 

Oomp. — Platinum  combined  with  iron,  iridium,  osmium,  and  bther  metals.  The  amount 
of  irou  varies  from  4-20  p.  c. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Infusible.  Kot  affected  by  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus,  except  in  the  state  of 
fiue  dust,  when  reactions  for  iron  and  copper  may  be  obtained.  Soluble  only  in  heated  nitro< 
hydrocliloric  acid. 
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Dift — Distine^uahed  by  its  malleabilitj,  high  specific  gravity,  infnsibility,  and  entire  insol 
ability  in  the  ordinary  acids. 

Obs. — Platinnm  was  first  found  in  pebbles  and  small  grains  in  the  aUnyial  deposits  of  the 
river  Pinto,  in  the  district  of  Ghoco,  near  Popayan,  in  South  America,  where  it  received  itm 
name  platina^  from  plata^  silver.  In  the  province  of  Antioquia,  in  BrazU,  it  has  been  found 
in  auriferous  regions  in  syenite  (Boussingranlt). 

In  Russia,  it  occurs  at  Nischne  Tagilsk,  and  Groroblagodat,  in  the  Ural,  in  alluvial  material. 
Formerly  used  as  coins  by  the  Russians.  Russia  affords  annually  about  800  cwt.  of  platinuniy 
which  is  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  from  Brazil,  Columbia,  St.  Domingo,  and  Borneo. 
Platinum  is  also  found  on  Borneo ;  in  the  sands  of  the  Rhine ;  at  St.  Aray,  val  du  Drac  ; 
county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland ;  on  the  river  Jocky,  St.  Domingo  ;  in  California,  but  not  abozi- 
dant :  in  traces  with  gold  in  Rutherford  Co.,  North  Carolina ;  at  St.  Francois  Beauce,  etc., 
Canada  East. 

PLATiKiumiUM.— Platinum  and  iridium  in  different  proportions.    Urals;  Brazil. 

PALLADIUM. 

Isometric.  In  minute  octahedrons,  Haid.  Mostly  in  grains,  sometimes 
composed  of  diverging  fibres. 

H.=4:-5-5.  G.=:ll-3-ll-8,  WoUaston.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  whitish 
steel-gray.     Opaque.     Ductile  and  malleable. 

Oomp. — Palladium,  alloyed  with  a  little  platinum  and  iridium,  but  not  yet  analyzed. 

Obs. — Palladium  occurs  with  platinum,  in  Brazil,  where  quite  large  masses  of  the  metal 
are  sometimes  met  with ;  also  reported  from  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Ural. 

Palladium  has  been  employed  for  balances  ;  also  for  the  divided  scales  of  delicate  apparatus, 
for  which  it  is  adapted,  because  of  its  not  blackening  from  sulphur  gases,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver. 

IRIDOSBilNB.    Osmiridium.    « 

JSexagonal.  Rarely  in  hexagonal  prisms  with  repiiced  basal  edges. 
Commonly  in  irregular  flattened  grains. 

H.=6-7.  G.=19'3-21-12.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  tin-white,  and  light 
steel-gray.     Opaque.    Malleable  with  difficulty. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Iridium  and^Mnium  in  different  proportions.  Two  varieties  depending  on 
these  proportions  have  been  named  as  species,  but  they  are  isomorphous,  as  are  the  metals 
(G.  Hose).     Some  rhodium,  platinum,  ruthenium,  and  other  metals  are  usually  present. 

Var.  1.  Newja7Uhite,B.BXdL.\  H.=7;  6. =18  8-19  o.  In  flat  scales;  color  tin- white.  Over 
40  p.  c.  of  Iridium.     Probably  IrOs. 

2.  Sissersktte,  Haid.  In  flat  scales,  often  six-sided,  color  grayish-white,  steel-gray.  G.  — 
20-21  '2.  Not  over  30  p.  c  of  iridium.  One  kind  from  Nischne  Tagilsk  afforded  Berzehus 
Ir084=Iridium  19*9,  osmium  801=100  :  G.  =21'118.  Another  corresponded  to  the  formula 
IrOs,. 

P3rr.,  etc. — At  a  high  temperature  the  sisserskite  g^ves  out  osmium,  but  undergoes  no 
further  change.  The  newjanskite  is  not  decomposed  and  does  not  give  an  osmium  odor  until 
fused  with  nitre. 

Diff. — Distinguished  from  platinum  by  its  superior  hardness. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  platinum  in  the  province  of  Choco  in  South  America  ;  in  the  Ural  moun- 
tains ;  in  Australia.  It  is  rather  abundant  in  the  auriferous  beach -sands  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia, occurring  in  small  bright  lead-colored  scales,  sometimes  six-sided.  Also  traces  in  the 
gold-washings  on  the  rivers  du  Loup  and  des  Plantes,  Canada. 


s^IBfiOnRTy   Quicksilver.     Gediegen  Quecksilber,  Oerm, 

Isoiuetnc.     Occurs  in  small  fluid  globules  scattered  thix)Ugh  its 
Q.=13,56y.    Lustre  metallic.    Color  tin- white.    Opaque. 
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Oomp. — "BuTB  mercnxy  (Hg) ;  with  sometimes  a  little  silver. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.,  entirely  yolatUe.     Dissolves  readily  in  nitrio  acid. 

Obs. — ^Mercury  in  the  metallic  state  is  a  rare  mineral ;  the  quicksilver  of  commercd  is  ob 
tained  mostly  from  cinnabar,  one  of  its  ores.  The  rocks  affording  the  metal  and  its  ores  are 
meetly  day  shales  or  schists  of  different  geological  age& 

Its  most  important  mines  are  those  of  Idria  in  Gamiola,  and  Almaden  in  Spain.  It  is 
found  in  smaU  qnantities  in  Garinthia,  Hungary,  Peru,  and  other  countries ;  in  Calif omio, 
especially  in  the  Pioneer  mine,  in  the  Napa  Valley. 


v^V^ 


Isometric.  The  dodecahedron  a  common  form,  also  the  cube  and'octa 
hedron  in  combination  (see  f.  40,  41,  etc.,  p.  15).  Cleavage :  dodecahedral 
in  traces.     Also  massive. 

H.=3-3-5.  G.=13.75-14.  Color  and  streak  silver-white.  Opaque. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle,  and  giving  ^  grating  noise  when 
cut  with  a  knife. 

Comp. — ^Both  Ag  Hg  (=Silver  85*1,  mercury,  64*9),  and  AgaHga  (=Silyer  26  5,  and  mer* 
gpry,  73 'o)*  are  here  included.  " 

Pyr.,  etc, — ^B.B,,  on  charcoal  the  mercury  volatilizes  and  a  globule  of  silver  is  left  In  the 
closed  tube  the  mercury  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the  cold  part  of  the  tube  in  minute  glo- 
bules.     Dissolves  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — From  the  Palatinate  at  Moschellandsberg.  Also  reported  from  Bosenau  in  Hungary, 
Bala  in  Sweden,  Allemont  in  Dauphin^,  Almaden  in  Spain. 

Abquertte. — Composition  Agi3Hg=8ilver  86 '6,  mercury,  18*4=100.  Chili  KoNGS- 
BBHGITK,  AgiaHg  (?)  Kongsbeig,  Norway. 


Ifiometria     Cleavage  none.     Twins:    twinnin^-plane  octahedral,   very      ^ 
common.     Often  filirorm  and  arborescent ;  the  latter  with  the  branches    xf 
passing  off  usually  at  60°,  the  supplement  of  the  dodecaliedral  angle.    Also  j    . 
massive.  w 

H. =2-5-3.     G.=8'838,  Whitney.     Lustre  metallic.     Color  copper-red.  •  J^ 
Streak  metallic  shining.     Ductile  and  malleable.     Fracture  hackly.  ^  \ 

Comp. — Pure  copper,  but  often  containing  some  silver,  bismuth,  etc. 

Pyr,,  etc. — B.B.,  fuses  readily  ;  on  cooling,  becomes  covered  with  a  coating  of  black  oxiae. 
Dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid,  giving  off  red  nitrous  fumes,  and  producing  a  deep  azure- blue 
tt>lution  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

->Obs. — Copper  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  accompanying  its  various  ores,  and  is  most  abundant 
in  the  vicinity  of  dikes  of  igneous  rocks.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  loose  masses  imbedded  in 
the  soil 

Found  at  Turinsk,  in  the  Urals,  in  fine  ciystals.  Common  in  GomwaU.  In  Brazil,  Chili, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru.     At  Walleroo,  Australia.  i 

This  metal  has  been  found  native  throughout  the  red  sandstone  (Triassico- Jurassic)  region 
of  the  eastern  United  States,  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  more  abundantly  in  New 
Jersey,  where  it  has  been  met  with  sometimes  in  fine  crystaUine  masses.  Ko  known  locality 
exceeds  in  the  abundance  of  native  copper  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region,  near  Keweenaw 
Point,  where  it  exists  in  veins  that  intersect  the  trap  and  sandstone,  atd  where  masses  of 
immense  size  have  been  obtained.  It  is  associated  with  prehnite,  d  itolite,  analclte,  laumon* 
tite,  pectolite,  epidote,  chlorite,  woUastonite,  and  sometimes  coats  amygdules  of  caicite, 
etc.,  in  amygdaloid.  Native  copper  occurs  sparingly  in  California.  Also  on  the  Gila  rivei 
in  Arizona ;  in  large  drift  masses  in  Alaska. 
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Isometric.     Cleavage  octahedral. 

H.=4-5.  G.=r7'3-7*8.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-gray.  Streak  shin- 
ing.   Fracture  hackly.     Malleable.     Acts  strongly  on  the  magnet. 

Obs. — The  occurrence  of  masses  of  native  iron  of  terrestrial  orlg^  has  been  several  times 
reported,  but  it  is  not  yet  placed  beyond  doubt.  The  presence  of  metallic  iron  in  grains  in 
basaltic  rocks  has  been  proved  by  several  observers.  It  has  also  been  noticed  in  other  relatecl 
rocks.  The  so-called  meteoric  iron  of  Ovifak,  Greenland,  found  imbedded  in  basalt,  is  con- 
sidered by  some  authors  to  be  terrestrial. 

Meteoric  iron  usually  contains  1  to  20  per  cent,  of  nickel,  besides  a  small  percentage  of 
other  metals,  as  cobalt,  manganese,  tin,  copper,  chromium  ;  also  phosphorus  common  as  a 
phosphuret  (schreibersite),  sulphur  in  sulphurets,  carbon  in  some  instances,  chlorine.  Among* 
large  iron  meteorites,  the  Gibbs  meteorite,  in  the  Yale  College  cabinet,  weighs  1,0H5  lbs. ;  it 
was  brought  from  Red  River.  The  Tucson  meteorite,  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
weighs  1,400  lbs.  ;  it  was  originally  from  Sonora.  It  is  ring-shaped,  and  is  49  inches  in  its 
greatest  diameter.  Still  more  remarkable  masses  exist  in  northern  Mexico  ;  also  in  South 
America ;  one  was  discovered  by  Don  Rubin  de  Celis  in  the  district  of  Chaco-Gualamba, 
whose  weight  was  estimated  at  32,000  lbs.  The  Siberian  meteorite,  discovered  by  Pallas, 
weighed  originally  1,600  lbs.  and  contained  imbedded  crystals  of  chrysolite.  Smaller  masses 
are  quite  common. 

Zinc-  -Native  zinc  has  been  reported  to  occur  in  Australia ;  and  more  recently  Mr.  W. 
D.  Marks,  reports  its  discovery  in  Tennessee,  under  circumstances  not  altogether  free  from 
doubt. 

Lead. — Native  lead  occurs  very  sparingly.  It  has  been  found  in  the  Urals,  in  Spain, 
Ireland,  etc.  Dr.  Genth  speaks  of  its  discovery  in  the  bed  rock  of  the  gold  placers  at  Camp 
Creek,  Montana. 

Tin  is  probal^ly  only  an  artificial  product.  V>^ 

^0^  (arsenic.^  ^  ^^^ 

Ehombohedral.  ^  ^ A^  =  85°  41',  O  A  li  =  122°  9',  c  =  1-3779,  Miller. 
Cleavage  :  bovsal,  imperfect.  Often  granular  massive  ;  sometimes  reticu- 
lated, rgiiiforni,  and  stalactitic.     Structure  rarely  columnar. 

11.  =:3'5.  G.=5-93.  Lustre  nearly  metallic.  Color  and  streak  tin-white, 
tarnishing  soon  to  dark-gray.     Fracture  uneven  and  line  granular. 

Comp. — Arsenic,  often  with  some  antimony,  and  traces  of  iron,  silver,  gold,  or  bismuth. 

Pyr. — B.B.,  on  charcoal  volatilizes  without  fuaing,  coats  the  coal  with  white  araenouB  oxide, 
and  affords  the  odor  of  garlic ;  the  coating  treated  in  R.  F.  volatilizes,  tinging  the  flame  blue. 

Obs, — Native  arsenic  commonly  occurs  in  veins  in  crystalline  rocks  and  the  older  schists, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  ores  of  antimony,  red  silvejc  ore,  realg^,  sphalerite,  and  other 
metallic  minerals. 

The  silver  mines  of  Saxony  aflford  this  metal  in  considerable  quantities  ;  also  Bohemia,  the 
Harz,  Transylvania,  Hungary.  Norway,  Siberia;  occurs  at  Chanarcillo,  and  elsewhere  in 
Chili ;  and  at  the  mines  of  San  Augustin,  Mexico.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been 
observed  at  Haverhill  and  Jackson,  N.  H.,  at  Greenwood,  Me.      .  *^ 

(antimon^  ^^V^ 

Ehombohedral.  7? A i?  =  87°  55', Kose ;  OaR  =  123^  32' ;  c  =  1-30G8.\ 
2  A  2  =  89°  25'.  Cleavage  :  basal,  highly  perfect  ;—• |  distinct.  Generally ' 
massive,  lamellar ;  somethnes  botryoidal  or  rcniform  with  a  grannlar  texture. 
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H.=3-3-5.  G.=6o46-6-72.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  etrcAk  tin- 
white.    Very  brittle. 

Oomp. — Antimony,  containing  sometimes  silver,  iron,  or  arsenic. 

Pyr. — B.B.,  on  charcoal  fuses,  gives  a  white  coating  in  both  O.  and  R.F.  ;  if  the  bloving 
be  intermitted,  the  globule  continues  to  glow,  gfivingoff  white  fumes,  until  it  is  finally  crusted 
over  with  prismatic  crystals  of  antimonous  oxide.    The  white  coatipg  tingesjihe  R.F.  bluish^  |( 
green.     Crystallizes  readily  from  fusion.  ' 

Occurs  near  Sahl  in  Sweden ;  at  AndreasbcTg  in  the  Harz ;  at  Przibram ;  at  AUemont  in 
Dauphiny ;  in  Mexico ;  Chili ;  Borneo ;  at  South  Ham,  Canada ;  at  Warren,  N.  J  ,  rare  ;  at 
Prince  William  antimony  mine,  N.  Brunswick,  rare. 

'  Allemontitk» — ^Arsenical  antimony,  SbjUi.  Color  tin-white  or  reddish-g^ray.  Occurs  at 
Allemont ;  in  Bohemia ;  the  Harz.  i^        L*w»«-» 


XV' 


\  BI8Mt7TH.y  Gediegen  Wismuth,  Oemu      % 


Hexagonal,  i?  A  jR  =  87°  40',  G.  Rose  ;  0A2i=  123°  36' ;  c  =  13035. 
Cleavage  :  basal,  perfect;  2,  —2,  less  so.  Also  in  reticulated  and  arboies- 
cent  shapes  ;  foliated  and  granular. 

H.=2-2*5.  G.=9'727.  Lustre  metallic.  Streak  and  color  silver-white, 
with  a  rfiddi_sli,liiie  ;  subject  to  hinnsh.  Opaque.  Fracture  not  observable. 
Sectile.     Brittle  wlien  cold,  but  when  heated  somewhat  malleable. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Pure  bismuth,  with  occasional  traces  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  tellurinm. 

Pyr.,  etc, — B.B.,  on  charcoal  fuses  and  entirely  volatilizes,  giving  a  coating  orange-yellow 
while  hot,  and  lemon -yellow  on  cooling.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid  ;  subsequent  dilution  causes 
a  white  precipitate.  ^  Crystallizes  readily  from  fusion. 

I>iff. — Distinguished  by  its  reddish  color,  and  high  specific  gpravity,  from  the  other  bribtlo 
metals. 

Oba. — Bismuth  occurs  in  veins^in  c-neiss  and  other  c^8talline  rocks  and  clay  slate,  accom- 
panying various  ores  of  silver,(cg(&lt,  lead,  and  zinc^  Abumiant  at  the  silver  and  cohalt 
mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  a^  found  in  Norway,  and  at  Fahmn  in  Sweden.  At  Wheal 
Spamon,  and  elsewhere  in  CoriiwzUl,  and  at  Carrack  Fell  in  Cumberland  ;  at  the  Atlas  min»\ 
Devonshire ;  at  Meymac,  Correze  j  at  San  Antonio,  Chili ;  Mt.  Iliampa  (Sorata),  in  Bolivia  ; 
in  Victoria. 

At  Lane's  mine  in  Monroe,  and  near  Seymour,  Conn.,  in  quartz  ;  occurs  also  at  Brewer's 
mine,  Chesterfield  district,  South  Carolina  ;  in  Colorado. 

.  \ K ^ 


TfiLLURIUM 

Hexagonal,  I2aII  =  8«^7',  G.  Eose  ;  OAliz=  123°  4',  6  =  1-3302. 
In  six-sided  prisms,  with  basal  ed^i^es  replaced.  Cleavage :  lateral  perfect, 
basal  imperfect.     Commonly  massive  and  granular. 

II.=2-2'5.  G.=6*l-6'3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  tin-wliite. 
Brittle. 

Oomp.~According  to  Klaproth,  Tellurium  9255,  iron  7 '20.  and  gold  0'25. 

Fyr — In  the  open  tube  fuses,  giving  a  white  sublimate  of  teUurous  oxide,  which  B.B. 
fuses  to  colorless  transparent  drops.  On  charcoal. fuses,  volatilizes  almost  entirely,  tinges  tlio 
flame  green,  and  gives  a  white  coating  of  tellurouf  oxide. 

Obs. — Native  tellurium  occurs  in  Transylvania  (whence  the  name  SyUanit€\  gold;  aldo  a1 
Ihe  Red  CJoad  mine,  near  Gold  Hill,  Boulder  Co, ,  Colorado. 
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Orthorhombic.  /a7  =  101°  46',  Oa\-1  =  113°  6';  c  :  ?  :  4  =  2-344  • 
1-23:1.     (? A  1^  =  117°  41';  Oa1  =  108^19'. 

Cleavage:    /,    and    1,   imperfect.      Twins, 
composition-face,  /,  sometimes  producing  cruci- 
form crystals.     Also  massive,  sometimes  con 
sisting  of  concentric  coats. 

H.=  l-5-2-5.  G. =2-072,  of  crj^stals  from 
Spain.  Lustre  resinous.  Streak  sulphur-yel- 
low, sometimes  reddish  or  greenish.  Trans- 
parent— subtranslucent.  Fracture  conchoidal, 
more  or  less  perfect.     Sectile. 

Comp. — Pure  sulphur ;  but  often  contaminated  with  clay  or  bitumen. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Bums  at  a  low  temperature  with  a  bluish  tlame,  with  the  strong  odor  of  sul- 
phurous oxide.  Becomes  resinously  electrified  by  friction.  Insoluble  in  water,  and  not 
acted  on  by  the  acids.  ^ 

(      Obs — Sulphur  is  dimorphous,  the  crystals  being  monoclinio  when  formed  at  a  moderately^ 
*  high  temperature  (125''  C,  according  to  Frankenheim). 

The  great  repositories  of  sulphur  are  either  beds  of  gypsum  and  the  associate  rocks,  or  the 
regions  of  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.  In  the  valley  of  Noto  and  Mazarro,  in  Sicily ;  at 
Conil,  near  Cadiz,  in  Spain ;  Bex,  in  Switzerland ;  Cracow,  in  Poland,  it  occurs  in  the  former 
situation  ;  also  Bologna,  Italy.  Sicily  and  the  neighboring  volcanic  isles ;  the  Solf  atara,  near 
Naples  ;  the  volcanoes  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  etc. ,  are  localities  of  the  latter  kind.  Abundant 
in  the  Chilian  Andes. 

Sulphur  is  found  near  the  sulphur  springs  of  New  York,  Virginia,  etc. ,  sparingly  ;  in  many 
coal  deposits  and  elsewhere,  where  pyrite  is  undergoing  decomposition  ;  at  the  hot  springs 
and  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  park  ;  in  California,  at  the  geysers  of  Napa  valley,  Sonoma 
Co.  ;  in  Santa  Barbara  in  good  crystals  ;  near  Clear  lake,  Lake  Co.  ;  in  Nevada,  in  Humboldt 
Co. ,  in  large  beds  ;  Nye  and  Esmeralda  Cos. ,  etc. 

The  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily,  the  crater  of  Vulcano,  the  Solf  atara  near  Naples,  and  the  beds 
of  California,  afford  large  quantities  of  sulphur  for  commerce. 


Isometric.     Often  tetrahedral  in  planes,  1,  2,  and  3-f .     Usnally  with 
418  419  420 


curved  faces,  as  in  f.  419  (3-|) ;  f.  420  is  a  distorted  form.     Cleavage: 
octahedral,  highly  perfect.     Twins :  twinning-plane,  octahedral ;  f .  418,  is 
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bh  elliptic  twin  of  f.  419,  the  middle  portion  between  two  opposite  sets  of 
eix  planes  being  wanting.    Rarely  massive. 

if..— 10.  G.=3.5295,  Thompson.  Lustre  brilliant  adamantine.  Color 
white  or  colorle&s :  occasionally  tinged  yellow,  red,  omnge,  green,  blue, 
brown,  sometimes  black.  Transparent ;  translucent  when  dark  colored. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Index  of  refraction  2'4.  Exhibits  vitreous  electricity 
when  rubbed. 

Oomp. — Pure  carbon,  isometric  in  crystallization. 

Var. — 1 .  Ordiimry^  or  crystaUized.  The  crystals  often  contain  namerons  microscopic  cavi- 
ties, ad  detected  by  Brewster ;  and  aroond  these  cavities  the  diamond  shows  evidence,  by 
polarized  light,  of  compression,  as  if  from  pressure  in  the  included  gas  when  the  diamond 
was  crystallized.  The  coarse  varieties,  which  are  tmfit,  in  consequence  of  imperfections,  tot 
use  in  jewelry,  are  called  bort ;  they  are  sold  to  the  trade  for  cutting  purposes. 

2.  Massive,  In  black  pebbles  or  masses,  caUed  ca rbonado,  occasionally  1 ,000  carats  in  weigh tw 
H  =10  ;  O.  =3012-3  416.     Consists  of  pure  carbon,  excepting  027  to  2*07  p.  c.  (Brazil). 

3.  Anthradtid.  Like  anthracite,  but  hard  enough  to  scratch  even  the  diamond.  In  glo- 
bules or  mammUlary  masses,  consisting  partly  of  concentric  layers ;  fragile  ;  G.=1'66;  com- 
position. Carbon  97,  hydrogen  0-5,  oxygen  1-5.  Out  in  facets  and  polished,  it  refracts  and 
disperses  light,  with  the  white  lustre  peculiar  to  the  diamond.  Locality  unknown,  but  sup- 
poded  to  come  from  Brazil. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Burns,  and  is  wholly  consumed  at  a  high  temperature,  producing  carbonic 
dioxide.     It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids  or  alkalies. 

Diff. — Distlngaished  by  its  extreme  hardness,  briUiancy  of  reflection,  and  adamantine  lustre, 

Obs. — The  diamond  often  occurs  in  regicms  that  afford  a  laminated  granular  quartz  rock, 
called  itncolumyte,  which  pertains  to  the  taloose  series,  and  which  in  thin  slabs  is  more  or 
less  flexible.  This  rock  is  found  at  the  mines  of  Brazil  and  the  Urals ;  and  also  in  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina,  where  a  few  diamonds  have  b<^en  found.  It  has  also  been  detected  in  a 
species  of  conglomerate,  composed  of  rounded  siliceous  pebbles,  quartz,  chalcedony,  etc., 
cemented  by  a  kind  of  ferruginous  clay.  Diamonds  are  usually,  however,  washed  out  from 
the  soil.  The  Ural  diamonds  occur  in  the  detritus  along  the  Adolfskoi  rivulet,  where  worked 
for  gold,  and  also  at  other  places.  In  India  the  diamond  is  met  with  at  Purteal,  between 
Hyaei-abad  and  I^Iasulipatam,  where  the  famous  Kohinoor  was  found.  The  locality  on  Borneo 
is  at  Pontiana,  ou  the  west  side  of  the  Ratoos  mountain.     Also  found  in  Australia. 

The  diamond  region  of  South  Africa,  discovered  in  1807,  is  the  most  productive  at  the 
present  time.  The  diamonds  occur  in  the  gravel  of  the  Vaal  river,  from  Potchefstrom,  cap- 
ital of  the  Transvaal  Bepublic,  down  its  whole  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Orange  river, 
and  thence  along  th3  latter  stream  for  a  distance  of  60  miles.  In  addition  to  this  the  dia- 
monds are  found  also  in  the  Orange  River  Republic,  in  isolated  fields  or  Pans,  of  which  Da 
Toit's  Pan  is  the  most  famous.  The  number  of  diamonds  which  have  been  found  at  the  Capo 
is  very  large,  and  some  of  them  are  of  considerable  size.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  value 
of  those  obtained  from  March,  18G7,  to  November,  1875,  exceeded  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  production  the  market  value  of  the  stones  has  been  much  dimin- 
ished. 

In  the  United  States  a  few  crystals  have  been  met  with  in  Rutherford  Co. ,  N.  C. ,  and  Hall 
Co.,  (ia. ;  they  occur  also  at  Portis  mine,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  C.  (Genth) ;  one  handsome  one, 
over  ^  in.  in  diameter,  in  the  village  of  Manchester,  opposite  Richmond,  Va.  In  California, 
at  Cherokee  ravine,  in  Butte  Co.  ;  also  in  N.  San  Juan,  Nevada  Co.,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
gold  washings.     Reported  from  Idaho,  and  with  platinum  of  Oregon.  _^ 

The  largest  diamond  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  mentioned  by  TjSvemier  as  in 
possession  of  the  Great  Mogul  It  weighed  originally  900  carats,  or  2769  3  grains,  but  was 
reduced  by  cutting  to  861  grains.  It  has  the  form  and  size  of  half  a  hen's  egg.  It  was  found 
in  1550,  in  the  mine  of  Colone.  The  Pitt  or  Regent  diamond  weighs  but  136*25  carats,  or 
410^  grains  ;  but  is  of  unblemished  transparency  and  color.  It  is  cut  in  the  form  of  a  bril- 
liant, and  its  value  is  estimated  at  £125,000.  The  Kohinoor  measured,  ou  its  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, about  If  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  over  f  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighed 
186-ri-r  carats,  and  was  cut  with  many  facets.  It  has  since  been  recut,  and  reduced  to  a  dia- 
meter of  1-i^ti  by  If  nearly,  and  thus  diminished  over  one- third  in  weight.  It  is  supposed  by- 
Mr.  Tennant  to  have  been  originally  a  dodecahedron,  and  he  suggests  that  the  great  Russian 
diamond  and  another  large  slab  weighing  130  carats  were  actually  cut  from  the  original  dode- 
cahedron. Tavemier  gives  the  original  weight  at  787^  carats.  The  Rajah  of  Mattan  has  in 
his  possession  a  diamond  from  Borneo,  weighing  367  carats,  llie  mines  of  Brazil  were  mot 
known  to  afford  diamonds  tili  the  ccmmenoement  of  the  eight«enth  centuzy. 
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ORAPHITBP  Plumbago. 

Hexagonal.  In  flat  six-sided  tables.  The  basal  planes  (O)  are  often 
striated  parallel  to  the  alternate  edges.  Cleavage :  basal,  pertcct.  Coiiv 
monly  in  imbedded,  foliate^,  or  granuiarjnasses.  Rarely  in  globular  con- 
cretions, radiated  in  structure. 

H.=l-2.  G.=2-09-2-229.  Lustre  metallic.  Streak  black  and  shininjr. 
Color  iron-black — dark  steel-gray.  Opaque.  Sectile ;  soils  paper.  Thin 
laminse  flexible.     Feel  greasy. 

Var. — (a)  Foliated ;  (5)  colnranar,  and  Bometimes  radiated ;  (c)  Rcaly,  massive,  and  slaty  ; 
{d)  granular  mafisive ;  («)  earthy,  amorphous,  without  metalllo  lustre  except  in  the  streak  ; 
(/)  in  radiated  concretions. 

Oomp. — Pure  carbon,  with  often  a  little  iron  sesquioxide  mechanically  mixed. 

Pyr.,  etc. — At  a  high  temperature  it  bums  without  flame  or  smoke,  leaving  usuaUy  somo 
red  oxide  of  iron.  B.B.  infusible ;  fused  with  nitre  in  a  platinum  spoon,  deflagrates,  con- 
verting the  reagent  into  potassium  carbonate,  which  effervesces  with  acids.  Unaltered  by 
acids. 

Diffi— See  molybdenite,  p.  211. 

Obs. — Graphite  occurs  in  beds  and  imbedded  masses,  laminad,  or  scales,  in  granite,  gneiss, 
mica  schists,  crystalline  limestone.  It  is  in  some  places  a  result  of  the  alteration  by  heat  of 
the  coal  of  the  coal  formation.  Somefcimes  met  with  in  greenstone.  It  is  a  common  furnace 
product 

Occurs  at  Borrowdale  in  Cumberland  ;  in  Glenstrathfarrar  in  Invemesshire  ;  at  Arendal  in 
Norway ;  in  the  Urals,  Siberia,  Finland ;  in  various  parts  of  Austria ;  Prussia ;  France. 
Large  quantities  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies. 

In  the  United  States,  the  mines  of  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  of  Ticonderoga  and  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
of  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  of  Wake,  N.  C,  are  worked;  and  that  of  Ashford,  Conn.,  formerly 
afforded  a  large  amount  of  graphite.     It  occurs  sparingly  at  many  other  localities. 

The  name  black  lend,  applied  to  this  species,  is  inappropriate,  as  it  contains  no  laad.  Tba 
name  graphite,  of  Werner,  is  derived  from  ypd^pw,  to  write. 

T^ordenskiold  makes  the  graphite  of  Ersby  and  Storgaid  monoeiinie^ 


^ 


*  r{>^. 


u 
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IT.  SULPHIDES,  TELLURIDES,  SELENIDES,  ARSEN- 
IDES, BISMUTHIDES. 


BICfARY  COMPOUNDS. — Sulphides  and  Tellurides  of  the  Metals 
OF  THE  Sulphur  and  Arsenic  groups. 

RBALGAR, 


Monoclinic.     6^  =  66°  5',  /A  7  = 
138°  2V:,'c:b\d==  0-6755  :  0-6943 
iiiatic.     Cleavaore :  i-i,   O  rather  perfect ;  I,  i-i  in 
traces.     Also  granular,  coarse  or  line  ;  compact. 

II.=l-5-2.  G.=3-4-3-6.  Lnst_re  resiiioua.  Color 
anrora7red  or  orange-vdlaw.  Streak  varying  from 
orange-red  to  aurora-red.  Transparent — translu- 
cent.    Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven. 


74°  26',  Marignac,  Scacchi,  O  A 14  = 
1.    Habit  pris- 


"-^^y 


Oomp,—A8S= Sulphur  29.9,  arsenic  70'1=100. 
.       Pyr.,  etc, — In  the  closed  tube  melts,  volatilizes,  and  gives  a 
I  transparent  red  sublimate  ;  in  the  open  tube,  sulphurous  fumes, 
i  and  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenou.s  oxide.     B.B.  on 
charcoal  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  emitting  arsenical  and  sulphurous  odors.     Soluble  in  caustio 
alkalies. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  ores  of  silver  and  lead,  in  Upper  Hungary ;  in  Transylvania ;  at  Joachims- 
thal ;  Schneeberg ;  Andreasberg ;  in  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland,  in  dolomite  ;  at  Wiesloch 
iu  Baden ;  near  Julamerk  in  Koordistan  ;  in  Yesuvian  lavas,  in  minute  crystals. 


ORPIMIINT. 


Orthorhombic.  7  A  7  =  100°  40',  6^  A 1-J  =  126°  30',  Mohs.  c  :  2  :  df  = 
1'3511  :  1-2059  :  1.  Cleavage  :  i-l  highly  perfect,  i-l  in  traces,  i-i  longi- 
tudinally striated.  Also,  massive,  foliated,  or  columnar;  sometimes  reni- 
form. 

H.= 1-5-2.  G.=:3'48,  Haidinger.  Lustre  pearly  upon  the  faces  of  per- 
fect cleavage  ;  elsewhere  resinous.  Color  several  shades  of  lemon-yellow. 
Streak  yellow,  commonly  a  little  paler  than  the  color.  Subtransparent — 
tsiibtranslucent.  Sub-se^tile.  Thin  laminse  obtained  by  cleavage  flexible 
but  not  elastic. 


Oomp. — As9S8= Sulphur  39,  arsenic  61=100. 

'Pyr^  etc. — In  the  closed  tube,  fuses,  volatilizes,  and  gives  a  dark  yellow  sublimate ;  other 
reactic         le  same  as  under  realgar.     Dissolves  in  nitro-hydrochloric  acid  and  caustic  alkalies. 

Obs.  piment  in  small  crystals  is  imbedded  in  clay  at  Tajowa,  in  Upper  Hungary.  It  is 
usually  >liated  and  fibrous  masses,  and  in  this  form  is  found  at  Kapnik,  at  Moldawa,  and 
at  Felsi  'a ;  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol  it  is  found  in  gypsum  ;  at  St.  Gofchard  in  dolomite  ;  at 
14:  Digitized  by  "^^jkjvjwvk^ 
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the  Solfatara  near  Naples.  Near  Julamerk  in  Eoordistan.  Occurs  also  at  Acobambillo,  Pero. 
Small  traces  are  met  with  in  Edenville,  Oranee  Co. ,  N.  Y. 

The  name  orpiment  is  a  corruption  of  ixs  Latin  name  auripip^entum,  *^  golden  paint,'" 
which  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  color,  and  also  because  the  substance  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain gold. 

DiMORPiUTE  of  Scacchi  may  be,  according  to  Eenngott,  a  variety  of  orpiment. 


STZSNITIi.    Antimonite.  Gray  Antimony.  Antimony  Glance.  Antimonglanz,  Gein>i. 


Orthorhombic. 


422 


124° 


423 


7a/=  90°  54',  (?  A  1.^  =  134:°  16',  Krenner;  c  :  b 
1-0259  :  1-0158  :  1.       6>  A  1  = 
45';   (9Al-i:=  i34^42i'. 

Lateral    planes     deeply    striated 
longitudinally.  Cleavage  :  i-i  highly 
. j)eriect.     OfteD.column8,r,  coarse  or 
idine  ;  also  granular  to  impalpable. 
t|H.=2.    a,=:4-516,Hauy.  Lustre 
rnetallic.      Color   and    streak   lead- 
gray,  inclining  to  steel-gr^ :    sub- 
ject to  blackish  taniisli,  sometiniea 
iridescent.     Fracture  small  sub-con- 
choidal.     Sectile.     Thin   lamince  a 
little  flexible. 
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Oomp.— SbaS3=Sulplinr  28-2,  antimony  71  •8=100. 

Pyr.,  etc, — In  the  open  tube  salphurous  and  antimonous  fames,  the  latter  condensing  aa  a 
white  sublimate  which  B.B.  is  non-volatile.  On  charcoal  fuses,  spreads  out,  gives  sulphurous 
and  antimonous  fumes,  coats  the  coal  white;  this  coating  treated  in  R.F.  tinges  the  flame 
greenish -blue.     Fus.  =1.     "When  pure  perfectly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  perfect  cleavage ;  also  by  its  extreme  fusibility  and  other  blow- 
pipe chamcters. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  spathic  iron  in  beds,  but  generally  in  veins.  Often  associated  with 
blende,  barite,  and  quartz. 

Met  with  in  veins  at  Wolfsberg,  in  the  Harz  ;  at  Briiunsdorf,  near  Freiberg ;  at  Przibrara ; 
in  Hungary ;  at  Pereta,  in  Tuscany ;  in  the  Urals ;  in  Dumfriesshire ;  in  ComwaU.  Ako 
found  in  different  Mexicau  mines.     Also  abundant  in  Borneo. 

In  the  United  States,  it  occurs  sparingly  at  Carmel,  Me.  ;  at  Cornish  and  Lyme,  N.  H.  ; 
at  **  Soldier's  Delight,"  Md.  ;  in  the  Humboldt  mining  region  in  Nevada  ;  also  in  the  mines 
of  Aurora,  Esmeralda  Co.,  Nevada.  Also  found  in  New  Brunswick,  20  m.  from  Fredericton, 
S.  W.  side  of  St.  John  R. 

This  ore  affords  much  of  the  antimony  of  commerce.  The  crude  antimony  of  the  shops  is 
obtained  by  simple  fusion,  which  separates  the  accompanying  rock.  From  this  product  most 
of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations  of  antimony  are  made,  and  the  pure  metal  extracted. 

LrvTNGSTONiTB  (Barcena). — Resembles  stibnite  in  physical  chai-acters,  but  has  a  red 
streak,  and  contains,  besides  sulphur  and  antimony,  14  p.  c.  mercury.  Huitzuco,  State  of 
Guerrero,  Mexico. 


BISBfiUTHINITI!.    Bismuth  Glance.    Wismnthglanz,  Germ. 


Orthorhombic.     IaI  =  91°  30',  Haidinger. 
perfect ;  macrodiagonal  less  so  ;  basal  perfect. 


Cleavage :  brachydiagoiial 
,  In  acicular  crystals.     Also 

massive,  with  a  foliated  or  fibrous  structure. 

H.=2.  G.=:6-4-6-459  ;  7*2;  7-16,  Bolivia,  Forbes.  Lustre  metallic. 
Streak  and  color  lead-gray,  inclining  to  tin-white,  with  a  yellowish  or  irides- 
cent tarnish.     Opaque. 
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Comp. — BiaSi=Snlphnr  18*75,  bismuth  81-25=100  ;  isomorphous  with  stibnite. 

P3rr^  etc. — In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes,  and  a  white  sublimate  which  B.B.  fuses 
into  drops,  brown  while  hot  and  opaque  jellow  on  cooling.  On  charcoal  at  first  gives  svd- 
phurous  fumes,  then  fuses  with  spirting,  and  coats  the  coal  with  yellow  bismuth  oxido. 
Fus.  =1.  Dissolves  readily  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  a  white  precipitate  falls  on  diluting  with 
water. 

Obs. — Found  at  Brandy  Gill,  Garrook  Fells,  in  Cumberland ;  near  Bedruth ;  at  Botallaclc 
near  Land's  End ;  at  Herland  Mine,  Gwennap ;  with  childrenite,  near  Callington  ;  in  Saxony; 
at  Riddarhyttan,  Sweden ;  near  Sorata,  Bolivia.  Occurs  in  Rowan  Co.,  N.  G. ,  at  the  Barn- 
bardt  vein  ;  at  Haddam,  Ot. ;  Beaver  Co.,  Utah. 

GUANAJUATITE  ;  FTemdite.  Fernandez,  1873;  CattiUo,  1873  ;  Premd,  1874.— A  bismutli 
selenide,  Bi^Ses ;  sometimes  with  part  of  the  selenium  replaced  by  sulphur,  that  is,  Bi9(Se,S)sf 
with  Se  :  S=3  :  2,  which  requires  Selenium  23*8,  sulphur  6*5,  bismuth  69*7=100.  Isomor- 
phous  with  stibnite  and  bismuthinite  (Schrauf),  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  SiLAONlTE  from 
Guanajuato  is  BisSe  (Fernandez). 


TETRAD  y  MITJJ,    Tellurwismuth,  Oem^ 

Hexagonal.  OkR^  118°  38',  ^  A i?  =  81°  2' ;  (5  =  1-5865.  CryBtala 
often  tabular.  Cleavage :  basal,  very  perfect  Also  massive,  foliated,  or 
granular. 

II. =1*5- 2.  G.=7"2--7*9.  Lustre  metallic,  splendent.  Color  pale  steel- 
gray.    Not  very  sectile.     Laminae  flexible.     Soils  paper. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Consists  of  bismuth  and  tellurium,  with  sometimes  sulphur  and  selenium. 
If  sulphur,  when  present,  replaces  part  of  the  tellurium,  the  analyses  for  the  most  part  afford 
the  general  formula3ia(Te,  8)3.  Var.  1. — Free  from  8ulp?iur.  Bi2Tej= Tellurium  48-1, 
bismuth  51-9;  G.=aflk68,  from  Dahlonega,  Jackson;  7*642,  id.,  Balch.  2.  Sulphurous. 
Containing  4  or  5  p.^e.  sulphur.     S. =7*500,  crystals  from  Schubkau,  Wehrle. 

Pyr. — In  the  open  tube  a  whito  sublimate  of  telluroua  oxide,  which  B.B.  fuses  to  colorless 
drops.  On  charcoal  fuses,  ^ves  white  fumes,  and  entirely  volatilizes  ;  tinges  the  H.  F.  bluish - 
green ;  coats  the  coal  at  flrs<^||hite  (telluroua  oxide),  and  finally  orange-yellow  (bismuth 
oxide) ;  some  varieties  give  sulpnnrous  and  selenous  odors. 

Z>iffi— Distinguished  by  its  easy  fusibility  ;  tendency  to  foliation,  and  high  specific  gravity. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Schubkau,  near  Scheranitz ;  at  Retzbanya ;  Orawitza ;  at  Tellemark  in 
Norway ;  at  Bastnaes  mine,  near  Riddarhyttan,  Sweden. 

In  the  United  States,  associated  with  gold  ores,  in  Virginia ;  in  North  Carolina,  Davidson 
Co. ,  etc.  Also  occurs  in  Georgia,  4  m.  £.  of  Dahlonega,  and  elsewhere  ;  Highland,  Montana 
T.  ;  Bed  Cloud  mine,  Colorado,  rare ;  Montgomery  mine,  Arizona. 

JOSKITE. — A  bismuth  telluride,  in  which  half  the  tellurium  is  replaced  by  sulphur  and 
selenium ;  Brazil. 

Wehrlite — Composition  probably  Bi(Te,  S).     G.=8-44.    Deutsch  Pilaen,  Hungary. 


MOLYBDENXTB.    Molybdanglanz,  Qerm. 

In  short  or  tabular  hexagonal  prisms.  Cleavage :  eminent,  parallel  to 
base  of  hexagonal  prisms.  Commonly  foliated,  massive,  or  in  scales :  also 
tine  granular. 

H.=l-1'5,  being  easily  impressed  by  the  nail.  G.=:4:-44-4*8.  Lustre 
metallic.  Color  pure  lead-gray.  Streak  similar  to  color,  slightly  inclined 
to  green.  Opaque.  LamiiiBB  very  flexible,  not  elastic.  Sectile,  and  almost 
malleable.     iJluish-gray  trace  on  paper. 
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|(  Ooinp.—MoSi= Sulphur  41-0;  molybdenum  59*0=100. 

P3nr.,  etc.— In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes.  B.  B.  in  the  forceps  infu^ble,  imparts  & 
yellowish -green  color  to  the  tlame  ;  on  charcoal  the  pulverized  mineral  gives'in  O.F.  a  strong 
odor  of  sulphur,  and  coats  the  coal  with  crystals  of  molybdic  oxide,  which  appear  yellow 
while  hot,  and  white  on  cooling ;  near  the  assay  the  coating  is  copper-red,  and  if  the  white 
coating  be  touched  with  an  intermittent  R.F.,  it  assumes  a  beautiful  azure-blue  color. 
Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  leaving  a  white  or  gfrayish  residue  (molybdic  oxide). 

DiflL — Distinguished  from  graphite  by  its  color  and  streak,  and  also  by  its  behavior  (yield- 
ing sulphur,  etc. )  before  the  blowpipe. 

Obs. — Molybdenite  generally  occurs  imbedded  in,  or  disseminated  through,  granite,  gneiss, 
zircon-syenite,  granular  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  Found  in  Sweden ;  Norway ; 
Hussia.  Also  in  Saxony  ;  in  Bohemia  ;  Rathausberg  in  Austria  ;  near  Miask,  Urals  ;  Chessy 
in  France ;  Peru  ;  Brazil ;  Calbeck  Fells,  and  elsewhere  in  Cumberland  ;  several  of  the  Cornish 
mines;  in  Scotland  at  East  Tulloch,  et<j. 

In  Maine,  at  Blue  Hill  Bay  and  Camdage  farm.  In  Conn.^  at  Haddam.  In  Vermont,  at 
Newport.  In  JV.  Hampshire^  at  Westmoreland ;  at  Llandaff ;  at  Franconia.  In  Mass.,  at 
Shutesbury  ;  at  Brimfield.  In  iV.  York,  near  Warwick.  In  Penn.,  in  Chester,  on  Chestci 
Creek  ;  near  Concord,  Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C.  In  Calif </rnia,  at  Excelsior  gold  mine,  in  Excel- 
«ior  district     In  Canada,  at  several  places. 


2.  BINART   COMPOUNDS.— Sulphides,  Tellurtdes,  etc.,  of  Metals 
OF  THE  Gold,  Iron,  and  Tin  Groups. 

A.  BASIC   DIVISION. 

DTSORASrrS.    Antimonial  Silver.     Antimon-Silbe^^rtfriTi. 

Orthorhornbic.  /A  7  =  119°  59'  ;  O  A  l^l  130*  fl' ;  c:b\&  =  1-1633: 
1  -73  i  5  :  1 ;  O  A  1  =  126°  40' ;  OMA=  146^  m  Cleavage :  basal  distiiu-t : 
l-^  also  distinct;  /imperfect.  Twins:  stellate  forms  and  hexagonal 
prisms.  Prismatic  planes  striated  vertically.  Also  massive,  granular ;  par- 
ticles of  various  sizes,  weakly  coherent. 

H.=3'5-4.  G.=9-44-9-82.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  silver- 
white,  inclining  to  tin-white ;  sometimes  tarnished  yellow  or  blackish. 
Opaque.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp.—Ag«Sb= Antimony  22,  silver  78=100.  Also  Ag6Sb=:Antimony  15-66,  silver  84-84, 
and  other  proportions. 

Pyr.,  ©to. — B.B.  on  charcoal  fnses  to  a  globule,  -coating  the  coal  with  white  antimonoua 
oxide,  and  finally  giving  a  globule  of  almost  pure  silver.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  leaving  onti- 
monous  oxide. 

Obg. — Occurs  near  Wolfach  in  Baden,  Wittichen  in  Suabia,  and  at  Andreasberg  ;  also  at 
Allemont  in  Dauphin^,  Casalla  in  Spain,  and  in  Bolivia,  S.  A. 


DOMSYKITIi.    Arsenikkiipfer,  Oerm. 

Reniform  and  botryoidal ;  also  massive  and  disseminated. 

H.= 3-3-5.  G. =7-7-50,  Portage  Lake,  Genth.  Lustre  metallic  but  dull 
on  exposure.  Color  tin-white  to  steel-gray,  with  a  yellowish  to  pinchbeck- 
brown,  and,  afterward,  an  iridescent  tarnish.     Fracture  uneven. 
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Oomp. — 0asA8=Araeiiic  288,  copper  71  •7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  fuses  and  gives  a  white  oxystalline  sablimate  of  arsenons 
oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  arsenical  fumes  and  a  malleable  metallic  globule,  which,  on  treat- 
ment with  soda,  g^ves  a  globule  of  pure  copper.  Not  dissolved  in  hydrochlorio  acid,  but 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — From  the  mines  of  Chili.  In  N.  America,  found  on  the  Sheldon  location,  Portage 
Lake ;  and  at  Mlchipicoten  Island,  in  L.  Superior. 

Alooivdnite. — Composition,  CueAs= Arsenic  16  '5,  copper  83*5.    Chili  ;  also  Lake  Superior. 

Whitk£i:it£.—Cu9As= Arsenic  11*6,  copper  88'4=:106.  Houghton,  Mich.»  also Califomia, 
Anzona. 


B.  PROTO  DIVISION.         '  f  ' 

,Y       (a)  Galenite  Oroup.    Isometric;   holohedral. 

rARGBNTTTE J  Silver  Glance.    Vitreous  Silver.     Silberglanz,  Oerm. 

leometric.  Cleavage  :  dodecahedral  in  traces.  Also  reticulated,  arbores- 
cent, and  filiform  ;  also  amorphous. 

IL  =  2-2-5.  G.=7-196~7-365.  Lustre  metallic.  Streak  and  color  black- 
ish lead-g^i-ay ;  streak  shining.  Opaque.  Fracture  small  sub-conchoidal, 
nieven.     Malleable.  ^,        j  > 

\    V.   , 

Oomp.— Ag2S=Sulphur  13-9,  silver  87*1=100. 
j  Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  gives  oif  sulphurous  oxide.     B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with  inta- 
mescence  in  O.F.,  emitting  sulphurous  fumes,  and  yielding  a  globule  of  silver. 

Diflf. — Distinguished  froiri  other  silver  ores  by  its  maUeability. 

Obs. — Found  in  the  Erzgebirge  ;  in  Hungary  ;  in  Norway,  near  Kongsberg  ;  in  the  Altai '^ 
in  the  Urals  at  the  Blagodat  mine ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Bolivia ;  Peru ;  Gh2o(  Mexico,  etc. 
Occurs  in  Nevada,  at  the  Comstock  lode,  and  elsewhere. 

Oldii AMITE  from  the  Bust!  meteorite  is  essentially  CaS. 

Naumankite. — A  silver  selenide,  containing  also  some  lead.  Color  iron-black.  From 
the  Harz. 

£ucA£RiTE. — A  silver-copper  selenide,  (Cu,  Ag)aSe.  Color  silver- white  to  gray.  Sweden ; 
Chili. 

ORooKEsrrs. 


Massive,  corwpact ;  no  trace  of  crystallization 
H.= 2-5-3.     Gl-.==6-90.     Lustre  metallic.     Col 


Color  lead-gray.     Brittle. 


Oomp,— {Cu2,Tl,Ag)  8e=Selenium  33-28,  copper  4") '76.  thaUium  17-25,  silver  3'71«100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  very  easily  to  a  greenish-black  shining  enamel,  coloring  the  flame 
strongly  green.     Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  completely  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — From  the  mine  of  Skrikerum  in  Norway.  Formerly  regfarded  as  selenide  of  copper 
or  berzelianite.  •. 

»    ,     ».     '  -' 

'   OAIiENTTE..  Oalena.     Bleiglanz,  Oerm, 

Isometric ;  liabit  cubic  (see  f.  38,^9,  etc.,  p.  15).  Cleavage,  cubic,  per- 
fect; octahedral  in  traces.  Twins:  twinning-plane,  the  octahedral  plane, 
f.  425  (f.  'j63,  p.  88);  the  same  kind  of  composition  repeated,  f.  426,  and 


/ 
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fattened  parallel  to  1.    Also  reticalated,  tabular ;  coarse  or  fine  gi'aimlar ; 
soinetimes  impalpable ;  occasioDallj*  fibrous. 

424 


II.=2-5-2-75.  '  G.=7-25-7-7. '  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  pure 
lead-gray.  Surface  of  crystals  occasionally  tarnished.  Fracture  flat  sub- 
chonchoidal,  or  even.     Frangible. 

Oomp.,  Var. — PbS=Sulphur  13'4,  lead 86-6=100.  Contains sUver,  and  oocasionally  selen- 
ium, zinc,  cadmium,  antimony,  copper,  as  sulphides ;  besides,  also,  sometimes  native  silver 
and  gold  ;  all  g^alenite  is  more  or  less  argentiferous,  and  no  external  characters  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish the  relative  amount  of  silver  present 

P3rr.— In  the  open  tube  g^ves  sulphurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  emits  sulphurous 
fumes,  coats  the  coal  yellow,  and  yields  a  globule  of  metallic  lead.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguished  in  aU  but  the  finely  granular  varieties  by  its  perfect  cubic  cleavage. 

Oba. — Occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  both  in  crystalline  and  uncrystalline  rocks.  It  is  often 
associated  with  pyrite,  marcasite,  blende,  chalcoi>yrite,  arsenopyrite.  etc.,  in  a  gangue  of 
quartz,  calcite,  barite,  or  fluorite,  etc.  ;  also  with  cerussite,  anglesite,  and  other  salts  of  lead, 
which  are  frequent  results  of  its  alteration.  It  is  also  common  with  gold,  and  in  veins  of 
silver  ores.  Some  prominent  localities  are : — Freiberg  in  Saxony,  the  Harz,  Przibram  and 
Joachimsthal,  Styria ;  and  also  Bleiberg,  and  the  neighboring  localities  of  Carinthia,  Sala  in 
Hweden,  Leadhills  and  the  kiUas  of  Cornwall,  in  veins;  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  the 
northern  distrlfts  of  England  ;  in  Nert-schinsk,  East  Siberia;  in  Algeria;  near  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ;   in  Australia ;  Chili ;  Bolivia,  etc. 

Extensive  deposits  of  this  ore  in  the  United  States  exist  in  Missouri,  niinois,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin.  Other  important  localities  are : — in  New  York^  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  ; 
Wurtzboro,  Sullivan  Co. ;  at  Ancram,  Columbia  Co.  ;  in  Ulster  Co.  In  Maine,  at  Lubec.  In 
Kew  Hatwpshire,  at  Eaton  and  other  places.  In  Vei*mont,  at  Thetford.  In  Connecticut^  at 
Middletown.  In  MoMachusetts^  at  Newburyport,  at  Southampton,  etc.  In  Penmylvania.  at 
PhcnixvUle  and  elsewhere.  In  Virginia^  at  Austin's  mines  in  Wythe  Co.,  Walton^s  gold  mine 
in  Louisa  Co..  etc.  In  Tennemee,  at  Brown's  Creek,  and  at  Hayaboro,  near  Nashville.  In 
MicJdgan,  in  the  region  of  Chocolate  river,  and  Lake  Superior  copper  districts,  on  the 
N.  shore  of  L.  Superior,  in  Neebing  on  Thunder  Bay,  and  around  Black  Bay.  In  Cali- 
fornia, at  many  of  the  gold  mines.  In  Netada^  abundant  on  Walker's  ri^r,  and  at  Steam- 
boat Springs,  Galena  district.  In  Arizona^  in  the  Castle  Dome,  Eureka,  and  other  districts. 
In  Colorado,  at  Pike's  Peak,  etc. 

OULUSTHALITB.    Selenblei,  Qerm. 

Isometric.  Occurs  commonly  in  fine  granular  masses ;  some  specimens 
foliated.     Cleavage  cubic.     ' 

H.=:2*5-3.  G.=7-6-8-8.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  lead-gi-ay,  somewhat 
bluish.     Streak  darker.     Opaque.     Fracture  granular  and  shining. 

Oomp.,  Var. — PbSe= Selenium  27-6,  lead  72-4=100.  Besides  the  pure  selenide  of  lead; 
there  are  others,  often  arranged  as  distinct  species,  which  contain  cobalt,  copper,  or  mercury 
in  place  of  part  of  the  lead,  and  sometimes  a  little  silver  or  iron. 
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Pyr.— Decrepitates  in  the  cloeed  tnbe.  In  the  open  tabe  gives  selenoos  fumes  and  a  red 
sablimate.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  a  strong  selenous  odor ;  partially  fuses.  Goats  the  coal  near 
the  assay  at  first  gnj,  with  a  reddish  border  (selenium),  and  later  yellow  (lead  oxide) ;  when 
pure  entirely  volatile ;  with  soda  gives  a  globule  of  metallic  lead. 

Obs. — Much  resembles  a  granular  galenite;  bat  the  faint  tinge  of  blue  and  the  B.B 
selenium  fumes  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

Found  at  Glausthal,  Tilkerode,  Zorge,  Lehrbach,  etc.,  in  the  Harz ;  at  Reii/sberg  in  Sax- 
ony ;  at  the  Rio  Tinto  mines,  Spain  ;  Cacheuta  mine,  Mendoza,  S.  A. 

ZoROiTE  and  Lehrbacuite  occur  with  clausthalite  in  the  Harz.  Zorgite  is  a  lead-coppei 
selenide.     Lehrbachite  is  a  lead-merouiy  selenide. 

Be RZELiAHiTK.—CujSe= Selenium  38-4,  copper  61 '6=100.  Color  silver-white.  From 
Sweden,  also  the  Harz. 

Alt  AIT  E.  —Composition  PbTe = Tellurium  88  '3,  lead  61*17.  Isometric.  Color  tin- white. 
From  Savodinski  in  the  Altai ;  Stanislaus  mine,  Cal. ;  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado ;  Province 
of  CJoquimbo,  Chili. 

TiEHANNiTE  (Solenqueoksilber,  Qerm,),—A  mercury  selenide,  probably  HgSe.  Massive. 
Found  in  the  Harz ;  also  Calif  omia. 


BORNim.    Erubescite.    Purple  Copper  Ore.     Buntkupfererz,  Oerm. 

Isometric.  Cleavage :  octahedral  in  traces.  Massive,  structure  granular 
or  compact. 

f  H.=30  G.=4:'4-5-5.  Lustre  metallic.  (Color  between  copper-red  and 
piiichbeck-browiy;  speedily  tarnishes.  Streak  pale  grayish- black,  slightly 
shining.     Fracture  small  conchoidal,  uneven.     Jorittle. 

Oomp. — For  crystallized  varieties  PeOu,Ss,  or  sulphur  28*06,  iron  16'86,  copper  55 '58=100. 
Other  varieties  are  :  FeaCuaS*,  FeCubSa,  and  so  on.  The  ratio  of  R  (Cu  or  Fe)  to  S  has  the 
values  5  :  4,  4  :  3,  3  :  2,  7  :  3  (Rammelsberg).  Analysis,  Collier,  from  Bristol,  Ct.  Sulphur 
25-83,  copper  61*79,  iron  11*77,  silver  tr.  =99-39  (R  :  S=3  :  3). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  sulphur.  In  the  open  tube  yields 
sulphurous  oxide,  but  gives  no  sublimate.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses  In  R.  F.  to  a  brittle  mag- 
netic globule.  The  roasted  mineral  gives  with  the  fluxes  the  reactions  of  iron  and  copper, 
and  with  soda  a  metallic  globule.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur. 

IHft — Distinguished  by  its  copper-red  color  on  the  fresh  fracture. 

Obs. — Found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall ;  at  Ross  Island  in  Killamey,  Ireland  ;  at  Mount 
Catini,  Tuscany ;  in  the  Mansfeld  diBtrict,  Grcrmany ;  and  in  Norway,  Siberia,  Silesia,  and 
Hungary.  It  is  the  principal  copper  ore  at  some  Chilian  mines;  also  common  in  Pern,  Boli- 
via, and  Mexico.  At  Bristol,  Conn.,  it  has  been  found  abundantly  in  good  crystals.  Found 
massive  at  Mahoopeny,  Penn.,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  same  State;  also  at  Chesterfield, 
Mass. ;  also  in  New  Jersey.    A  common  ore  in  Canada,  at  the  Acton  ai^  other  mines. 

ALABA.NDITB  (Mauganglauz,  Oerm.). — MnS= Sulphur  36*7,  manganese  63.3=100.  Isomet- 
ria    Cleavage  cubic.     Color  black.     Streak  green.     From  Transylvania,  etc. 

GRONAniTJS. — ^A  sulphide  containing  nickel,  bismuth,  iron,  cobalt,  copper.  From 
Griinau. 


(J)   Blende  Groiup,    Isometric;  tetiahedral. 

SFHAUSRITII  or  ZINC  BLEND^.    Black-Jauc,  Sngl  Minera, 

Isometric :  tetraheclral.  Cleavage :  dodecahedral,  highly  perfect.  Twins : 
twiiiiiing-plane  1,  as  in  f .  429.  Also  bciiryoidal,  and  other  imitative  shapes ; 
sometimes  fibrous  and  radiated  ;  also  massive,  compact. 

H.= 3*5-4:.  Q.=3*9-4-2.  4*063,  white,  New  Jei*sey.  Lustre  resinous 
toladamanite.     Oolor  brown,  yellow,  black,  red,  green;  white  or  yellow 
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when  pure.      Streak  white — reddish-brown.      Transparent — translucent 
Fracture  conchoidal.    Brittle. 


428 


Comp.j  Var. — ZnS=Sulphur  33,  zinc  67=100.  But  often  having  part  of  the  zinc  replaced 
by  iron,  and  sometimes  by  cadmium  -  also  containing  in  minute  quantities,  thallium,  indium, 
and  g^lium.  Var.  1.  Ordinary.  Containing  little  or  no  iron  ;  colors  white  to  yellowish- 
brown,  sometimes  black ;  G.  =3  9-4*1.  2.  Ferriferous;  Marmatite.  Containing  10  p.  c.  oi 
more  of  iron;  dark- brown  to  black  ;  G.=3"9-4'a.  The  proportion  of  iron  sulphide  to  zinc 
sulphide  varies  from  1  :  5  to  1  :  2.  3.  Cadmiferou8  ;  Prdbrufnite.  The  amount  of  cadmium 
present  in  any  blende  thus  far  analyzed  is  less  than  5  per  cent.  Each  of  the  above  varieties 
may  occur  (a)  in  crystals ;  {b)  firm,  fibrous,  or  columnar,  at  times  radiated  or  plumoae  ;  (d) 
deavable,  massive,  or  foliated  ;  {d)  granular,  or  compact  massive. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  sulphurouB  fumes,  and  generally  changes  color.  B.B.  on 
charcoal,  in  II.F.,  some  varieties  gi\'€  at  first  a  reddish-brown  coating  of  cadmium  oxide,  and 
later  a  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  yellow  while  hot  and  white  after  cooling.  With  cobalt 
solution  the  zinc  coating  gives  a  g^een  color  when  heated  in  O.  F.  Most  varieties,  after 
roasting,  give  with  borax  a  reaction  for  iron.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.F.  a  strong  green 
zinc  flame.     Difficultly  fusible. 

Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  during  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  disengaged.  Some 
specimens  phosphoresce  when  struck  with  a  steel  or  by  friction. 

Diflf. — Generally  to  be  distinguished  by  its  perfect  cleavage,  giving  angles  of  ^0°  and  120**; 
by  its  resinous  lustre,  and  also  by  its  infusibUity. 

Obg. — Occurs  in  both  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
galenite  ;  also  with  barite,  chalcopyrite,  fluorite,  siderite,  and  frequently  in  silver  mines. 

Derbyshire.  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall,  afford  different  varieties ;  also  Transylvania;  Hun- 
gary ;  the  Harz;  Sahla  in  Sweden;  Ratieborzitz  in  Bohemia;  many  Saxon  localities. 
Splendid  crystals  in  dolomite  are  found  in  the  Binnenthal. 

Abounds  with  the  lead  ore  of  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  In  N.  York^  Sulli- 
van Co.,  near  Wurtzboro' ;  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  at  Cooper's  falls,  at  Mineral  Point;  at  the 
Ancram  lead  mine  in  Columbia  Co.  ;  in  limestone  at  Lockport  and  other  places.  In  Mass.y 
at  Sterling ;  at  the  Southampton  lead  mines ;  at  Hatfield.  In  N.  Ifamp.,  at  the  Eaton  lead 
mine ;  at  Warren,  a  large  vein  of  black  blende.  In  Maine^  at  the  Lubeo  lead  mines,  etc. 
In  Conn..,  at  Eoxbury,  and  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe.  In  iV.  Jersey^  a  Uilixte  variety  at  Frank- 
lin. In  Penn. ,  at  the  Wheatley  and  Perkiomen  lead  mines  ;  near  Friedensville,  Lehigh  Co. 
In  Virginia^  at  Austin's  lead  mines,  Wythe  Co.  In  MiMgan,  at  Prince  vein,  Lake  Superior. 
^Jn  lUitwiSi  near  Rosiclare ;  near  Galena,  in  stalactites,  covei'ed  with  pyrite,  and  gaJenite 
In  Wiaeoimn^  at  Mineral  Point.     In  Tennesitee^  at  Haysboro*,  near  Nashville. 

Named  Uende  because,  while  often  resembling  galena,  it  yielded  no  lead,  the  word  in  Ger 
man  meaning  lliiid  or  deceiving.    Sphalerite  is  from  o-^oAcpos,  treae/ierous. 


(c)  Chalcocite  Oroup.    Ortliorhombic. 
HBSSITII.    Tellursilber,  Oerm. 

Orthorhonibic,  and  resembling  chalcocite.     Cleavage 'indistinct. 
Bive  ;  couijiact  or  line  grained  ;  rarely  coarse-granular. 
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H.= 2-3*5.  G.=8-3-8*6.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  between  lead-graj 
and  steel-graji     Sectile.     Fracture  even. 

Oomp.— ^AgaTe=Tellariam  37*2,  silver  62*8=100.  Silver  sometimes  replaced  in  part  by 
gold. 

Pyr.— In  the  open  tube  a  faint  white  sublimate  of  tellurous  oxide,  which  B.B.  fuses  to 
colorless  globules.  On  charcoal  fuses  to  a  black  globule  ;  this  treated  in  R.F.  presents  on 
cooling  white  dendritic  points  of  silver  on  its  surface  ;  with  soda  gives  a  globule  of  silver. 

Obs< — Occurs  in  the  Altai,  in  Siberia,  in  a  talcose  rock  ;  at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  at 
Retzbanya  in  Hungary ;  Stanislaus  mine,  Calaveras  Co. ,  Cal. ;  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado ; 
Province  of  Coquirabo,  Chili. 

Petzite. — Differs  from  hessite  in  that  gold  replaces  much  of  the  silver.  H.  =r2'5.  G.=: 
8'72-8'83,  Petz;  9-9*4,  Kiistel.  Color  between  steel-gray  and  iron -black,  sometimes  with 
pavonine  tarnish.  Streak  iron -black.  Brittle.  Analysis  by  Genth,  from  Golden  Rule  mine, 
tellurium  32-68,  silver  41*86,  gold  25  60= 100 ^U.  Occurs  at  the  localities  stated  above,  with 
other  ores  of  teUurium. 

Tapalpite  (Tellurwismuthsilber).— Composition  (Ramm.),  AgaBiaTeaS(AgaS-}-2BiTe). 
Granular.     Color  gray.     Sierra  de  Tapalpa,  Mexico. 

AOANTHrm. 

Orthorhombic,  IaI=  110°  54' ;  OA  l-l  =  124°  42^  Dauber ;  c:b:d 
=  1-4442  :  1-4523  :  1.  (?Al-i  =  135°  10' ;  (9a1  =  119°42'.  Twins: 
parallel  to  1-t.  Crystals  usually  slender-pointed  prisms.  Cleavage  indis- 
tinct. 

n.=2-5  or  under.  G.  =  7-lG-7'33.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-black 
or  like  argentite. 


Fracture  uneven,  giving  a  shining  surface.     Sectile. 


Comp. — AgaS,  or  like  argentite.     Sulphur  12  9,  silver  87*1=100. 

Pyr. — Same  as  for  argentite,  p.  213. 

Obs.—  Found  at  Joachimsthal ;  also  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 


CHAIiCOCITE.    Chaloosine.     Vitreous  Copper.     Copper  Glance.     Kupferglanz,  Germ- 

Orthorhombic.  /a/=  119°35',  (9  A  1-i  =  120^57';  c\h\a  =  1-0676  : 
1-7176  :  1 ;  0M=  IW  24' ;  Oa  l-l  =  135°  52'.  Cleavage  :  /,  indistinct. 
Twins :  twinning-plane,  /,  producing  hexagonal,  or  stellate  forms  (left  half 

430  431  432  433 


Bristol,  Ct  Bristol,  Ct.  Bristol,  Ct. 

off.  432) ;  also  |-i,  a  crucifoiTn  twin  (f.  432),  crossing  at  angles  of  111^ 
and  69^ ;  f.  433,  a  cruciform  twin,  having  O  and  /  of  one  crystal  parallel 


lespectively  to  i-i  and  O  of  the  other, 
or  conipact  and  impalpable. 


1 


Also  massive,  structure  granular. 
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H.=: 2-5-3.  Q.=i=5"5-5-8.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  blackish 
lead-gray ;  often  tarnished  blue  or  green  ;  streak  sometimes  shining.  I'rac- 
ture  conchoidal. 

Oomp.— CusS=Stilphnr  202,  copper  79-8=100. 

Pyr,,  etc. — Yields  nothing  volatile  in  the  closed  tnbe.  In  the  open  tube  giyes  off  snlphor- 
ouB  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  melts  to  a  globule,  which  boils  with  spirting;  with  soda  is 
zeduced  to  metallic  copper.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Cornwall  affords  splendid  crystals.  The  compact  and  massiye  Tarieties  occnr  in 
Siberia,  Hesse,  Saxony,  the  Bannat,  etc. ;  Mt.  Gatini  mines  in  Tuscany ;  Mexico,  Peru. 
Bolivia,  ChUi. 

In  the  United  States,  it  has  been  found  at  Bristol,  Conn.,  in  larg^  and  brilliant  crystals. 
In  Virginia,  in  the  United  States  copper  mine  district.  Orange  Co.  &tween  Newmarket  and 
Taneytown,  Morj'land.  In  Arizona,  near  La  Paz  ;  in  K.  W.  Sonora.  In  Nevada,  in  Waahoe, 
Humboldt,  Churchill,  and  Nye  tJos. 

Harrisite  of  Shepaid,  from  Canton  mine,  Geoigia,  is  ohaloocite  with  the  cleayage  of 
galenite  (pseudomorphous,  Genth), 

8TROMEYBRITB,    Silberknpferglanz,  Qemu 

Orthorhombic :  isomorphoiis  with  chalcocite.  /A/=119°  35'.  Also 
massive,  compact. 

Il.=2o-3.  G.=6-2-6'3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  dark  steel-gray. 
Streak  shining.     Fracture  subconchoidal. 

Oomp.— AgCuS=Ag2S+CuaS=Sulphur  15*7,  silver  53-1,  copper  31-2-100. 

Pyr.,  etc.—Fuaes,  but  gives  no  sublimate  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube  sulphurous 
fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  in  O.F.  fuses  to  a  semi-malleable  globule,  which,  treated  with  the 
fluxes,  reacts  strongly  for  copper,  and  cupeUed  with  lead  gives  a  silver  globule.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

Ob8,--Found  at  Schlangenberg,  in  Siberia ;  at  Rudelstadt,  Silesia ;  also  in  Chili ;  at  Com- 
bavalia  in  Peru  ;  at  Heintzelman  mine  in  Arizona. 

Sternberoite. — An  iron-silver  sulphide,  AgFctiSs.  Johanngeoigenstadt  and  JoachinoatbaL 


Jlhombohedral. 


{d)  Pyrrhotite  Group,    Hexagonal. 

CINNABAR.    Zinnober,  Germ. 

JS  A  ^  =  92°  36',  llNO^  127°  6' ;  c  =1 1-1448.  Ac- 
cording to  DesCloizeaux,  tetartohedrak-.like  quartz. 
Also  granular,  massive ;  sometimes  fov  ming  tnper- 
ficial  coatings.  \ 

Cleavage:  /,   very  perfect      Twins^ 
plane  O, 

H=2~2-5.  G=  8-998,  a  cleavable  variety  from 
Neiimarktel.  Lustre  adamantine,  inclininV  to  metal- 
lic when  dark-colored,  and  to  dull  :^  f liable 
varieties.  Color  cochineal-red,  often  infl  idling  to 
brownish-red  and  lead-gray.  Streak  sc»ilet,  sub- 
transparent,  opaque.  Fracture  subconchf-fdaL  un- 
even.    Sectile.    Polarizaticai  circular. 


twmumg- 


Oomp — HgS  (or  Hg,Ss)= Sulphur  13-8,  mercury  86-8=100.  SometimeB  impurf  h:om  day, 
iron  sesquioxide,  bitumen.  \ 

/Google 
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Pyr. — ^In  the  closed  tabe  a  bittck  sublimate.  Garefally  heated  in  the  open  tnbe  gives  fiul  • 
phurons  fumes  and  metallic  mercniy,  condensing  in  minute  globules  on  the  cold  walls  of  the 
tube.     B.B.  on  charcoal  wholly  volatile  if  pure. 

Obs. — Cinnabar  occurs  in  beds  in  slate  rocks  and  shales,  and  rarely  in  granite  or  porphyry. 
It  has  been  observed  in  yeins,  with  ores  of  iron.  The  most  important  European  beds  of  thi£ 
ore  are  at  Almaden  in  Spain,  and  at  Idria  in  Gamiola.  It  occurs  at  Reichenau  and  Windisch 
Slappel  in  Carinthia;  in  Transylvania;  at  Ripa  in  Tuscany;  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary;  in 
the  Urals  and  Altai ;  in  China  abundantly,  and  in  Japan  ;  San  Onofre  and  elsewhere  in  Mexico ; 
in  Soutiiem  Peru ;  forming  extensive  mines  in  California,  in  the  coast  ranges  the  principal 
mines  are  at  New  Almaden  and  the  vicinity,  in  Santa  Clara  Co.  Also  in  Idah^^  in  limestone, 
abundant. 

This  ore  is  the  source  of  the  mercury  of  commerce,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  sublima^ 
tion.     When  pure  it  is  identical  with  the  manufactured  venniHon  of  commerce. 

Metacinnabaritk  {Moore). — A  black  mercury  sulphide  (HgS).  Barely  ciystallized. 
H.=^8.     G.=7*T5.     Lustre  metallic.     Redington  mine,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 

UUADALCAZARITE. — Essentially  HgS,  with  part  (-jHf)  of  tho  sulphur  replaced  by  selenium, 
and  part  of  the  mercury  replaced  by  zinc  (Hg :  Zn=6 : 1,  Petersen ;  =18  : 1,  Ramm.).  Massive. 
Color  deep  black.  GuadiEdcazar,  Mexico.  Leyiolianite  is  a  ferruginous  variety  from 
Levigliani,  Italy. 


MILIaERITE.    Capillary  Pyrites.    Haarkies;  Nickelkles,  Germ. 

Rhombohedral.  7?  A 7?  =  144°  8',  Miller.  <5=: 0-32955.  Oa^  =  159°10'. 

Cleavage  r  rhombohedral,  perfect.  Usual  in  capillary  crystals.  Also  in 
columnar  tufted  coatings,  partly  semi-globular  and  radiated. 

H.=3-3'5.  G.=4-6-5*65.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  brass-yellow,  inclin- 
ing to  bronze-yelloWj  with  often  a  gray  iridescent  tarnish.  Streak  bright 
Brittle. 

Oomp.— NiS=Sulphur  35  6,  nickel  64*4=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  to  a  globule.  When 
roasted,  gives  with  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  a  violet  bead  in  O.  F. ,  becoming  gray  in  R.  F. 
from  reduced  metallic  nickel.  On  charcoal  in  E.F.  the  roasted  mineral  gives,  a  coherent 
metallic  mass,  attractable  by  the  magnet.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obi. — Found  at  Joachimsthol ;  Przibram;  Riechelsdorf ;  Andreasberg;  several  localities 
in  Saxony ;  Cornwall. 

Occurs  at  the  Sterling  mine,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.  ;  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  at  the  Gap  mine ; 
with  dolomite,  and  penetrating  calcite  crystals,  in  cavities  in  limestone,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Beyrichite  (Liebe).—FoTmu\eL  XijS,^: Sulphur  43-0,  nickel  50*4=100.  Color  lead-gray. 
Occurs  in  radiated  groups  with  millerite  in  the  Westerwald. 


PYRRHOTTTB.    Magnetic  Pyrites.    Magnetkies,   Germ. 

Hexagonal.     6^Al  =  135°   8';    c  =  0-862.     Twins:  twinning-plane   1 
(f.  435).  Cleavage :  (9,  perfect ;  /,  less  bo.  Commonly  . 

massive  and  amorphous ;  structure  ffran alar.  .tnn-^ 

H.=:3-5-4-5.      G.=4-4-4:-e8.       Lustre    metallic. 
Color  between  bronze-yellow  and  copper-red,  and  J 

subject   to  speedy   tarnish.     Streak   dark    grayish-  ,^5^==^ 

black.      Brittle.      Magnetic,   being    attractable    in  H 

fine  powder  by  a  magnet,  even  when  not  affecting  rTT^ — 
an  ordinary  needle.  ^^^^^^^-^i^..::,--:;;.-^ — 

Oomp,— (1)  Mostly  Fe,S.=Sulphur  39-0,  iron  60-o=100;  but  varying  to  Fe.So.Fe^S.o  and 
FeioS, ,.     Some  varieties  contain  3-6  p.  c.  nickel     UorbacJiiU  contains  (Wagner)  1 2  p.  c.  Ni. 
Pyr.,  etc. — Unchanged  in  the  cloeed  tube.     In  the  open  tulre  gives  sulphurous  oxide.     On 
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charcoal  in  R.F.  fuses  to  a  blaok  magnetic  mass ;  in  O.F.  is  converted  into  iron  sesquiDxide, 
which  with  fluxes  gives  only  an  iron  reaction  when  pure,  but  many  varieties  yield  sraall 
amounts  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  Decomposed  by  muriatic  add,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Di£f. — Distinguished  by  its  magfnetic  character,  and  by  its  bronze  color  on  the  fresh  fracture. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Norway ;  in  Sweden ;  at  Andreasberg ;  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria ;  N.  Tagilsk ; 
in  Spain ;  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius ;  Cornwall. 

In  N.  America,  in  Vermont,  at  Stafford.  Corinth,  and  Shrewsbury  ;  in  many  parts  of 
Massachusetts ;  in  Connecticut,  in  Trumbull,  in  Monroe  ;  in  N.  York,  near  Natural  "Bridge 
in  Diana,  Lewis  Co.  ;  at  O'Neil  mine  and  elsewhere  in  Orange  Co.  In  N.  Jersey,  Morris  Co., 
at  Hurdstown.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Gap  mine,  Lancaster  Co. ,  niccolif erous.  In  Tennes- 
see, at  Ducktown  mines.     In  Canada,  at  St  Jerome  ;  Klizabethtown,  Ontario  (f.  435),  etc. 

The  niccoliferous  pyrrhotite  ia  the  ore  that  affords  the  most  of  the  nickel  of  commerce. 

Troilite. — ^According  to  the  latest  investigations  of  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  composition 
FeS,  iron  proto-sulphide  ;  that  is,  iron  63  6,  sulphur  304=100.  Occurs  only  in  iron  meteor- 
ites. Daubukelite  (Smith).  — Composition  CrS.  Observed  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Northern 
Mexico ;  occurring  on  the  borders  of  troilite  nodules.  Similar  to  shejxirdite,  Haidingex 
(=nc7iretber8Ue,  Shepard),  described  by  Shepard  (1846)  as  occurring  in  the  Bishop ville,  S.  C, 
meteoric  iron. 

ScuREiBERSiTB  also  solely  a  meteoric  mineral     Contains  iron,  nickel,  and  phosphorus. 

WURTZiTE  (Spiauterite). — ZnS,  like  sphalerite,  but  hexagonal  in  crystallization.     Boliyia. 


ORBENOCKrril. 

Hexagonal ;  hemimorphic.  (?  A 1  =  136°  24' ;  c  =  0-8247.  Cleavage : 
/,  distinct ;   (9,  imperfect. 

H.=3-3*5.  G.=4:'8-4-999.  Lustre  adamantine.  Color  lioney-jellow ; 
citron-yellow ;  orange-yellow — veined  parallel  with  the  axis ;  bi-onze- 
yeilow.  Streak-powder  between  orange-yellow  and  brick  red.  Nearly 
transparent.     Strong  double  refraction.     J!?ot  thermoelectric,  Breitlianpt. 

Oompw—CdS  (or  Cd3S,)= Sulphur  222,  cadium  77-8. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  assumes  a  carmine-red  color  while  hot,  fading  to  the  original 
yellow  on  cooling.  In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal,  either  alone 
or  with  soda,  gives  in  R.F.  a  reddish-brown  coating.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evolving 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Bishoptown,  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland ;  also  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia ; 
on  sphalerite  at  the  Ueberoth  zinc  mine,  near  Friedensville.  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.,  and  at  Granby, 
Ho. 


MIOOOZJTE.    Copper  Nickel.    Kupfernickel,  Eothnickelkies,  Germ. 

Hexagonal.  0/\l  =  18**6  35';  c  :  0*81944.  Usually  massive,  structure 
nearly  impalpable ;  also  reniforra  with  a  columnar  structure ;  also  reticu- 
lated and  arborcscent. 

H.=5-5-5.  G.=7-33-7-671.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pale  copper-red, 
with  a  gi-ay  to  blackish  tarnish.  Streak  pale  brownish-black.  Opaque. 
Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp.— NiAs  (or  NisAs«)= Arsenic  66-4,  nickel  43-6=100;  sometimes  i)art  ot  the  arsenic 
replaced  by  antimony. 

Pyr.,  etc— In  the  closed  tube  a  faint  white  crystallino  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  In  the 
open  tube  arsenous  oxide,  with  a  trace  of  sulphurous  oxide,  the  assay  becoming  yellowish- 
green.  On  charcoal  gives  arsenical  fumes  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which,*  treated  with  borax 
glass,  affords,  by  successive  oxidation,  reactions  for  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  Soluble  in 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Diflf. — Distinguished  by  its  color  from  other  similar  sulphides,  as  also  by  its  pyrognostioB. 
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Obi. — ^Oocnrs  at  several  Saxon  mines,  also  in  Thoringia,  Hesse,  and  St3rria,  and  at  AUe* 
mont  in  Dauphiny ;  occasionally  in  Cornwall ;  Chili ;  abundant  at  Mina  de  la  Rioja,  in  the 
Argejitinfl.  JBcavinpes.     Found  at  Chatham,  Conn. ,  in  gneiss,  assot  iated  with  smaltite. 

^REiTnAUPTiTfti— Composition  NiSb=: Antimony  07*8,  nickel  82  2 =100.  Color  light 
copper-reH;     Xndreasberg. 

Abite. — Ac  antimoniferouB  niocolite,  containing  28  p.  c.  Sb.  Basses-Pyrenees ;  Wolfach, 
Baden. 


-¥' 


0.   DEUTO    OR    PYRITE    DIVISION/ 

(a)  Pyrite  Group, 
JPYBJTB,^  Iron  Pyrites.     Schwefelkies,  Eisenkies,  Oervi, 


Isometric ;  pyritohedral.  The  cube  the  most  common  form ;  the  pyrito- 
hedron,  f.  92,  p.  23,  and  related  forms,  f.  94,  05,  06,  also  very  conimon. 
See  also  f.  103,  104,  105,  p.  24.  Cubic  faces  often  striated,  with  striationa 
of  adjoining  faces  at  right  angles,  and  due  to  oscillatory  combination  of  the 
cube  and  pyritohedron,  the  strite  having  the  direction  uf  the  edges  between 
O  and  i-2.  Crystals  sometimes  acicular  througli  elongation  ot  cubic  and 
other  forms.  Cleavage :  cubic  and  octahedral,  more  or  less  distinct.  Twins: 
twining-plane  /,  f.  276,  p.  93.  Also  reniform,  globular,  stalactitlc,  with  a 
ci'ystalliue  surface ;  sometimes  radiated  subfibrous.     Massive. 

438  437  438 
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Bossie. 

II.=6-6-5.  G.=4-83-5-2.  Lustre  metallic,  spleiiGfct  to  glisteninor. 
Color  a  pale  brass-yellow,  nearly  uniform.  Streak  greenish  or  l)rowni^h- 
black.  Opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  Strikes  fire  with 
Bteel. 

Oomp.,  Var.—FeSa= Sulphur  53*3,  iron  4G-7=100.  Nickel,  cobalt,  and  thalliun).  and  ul.^c 
copper,  sometimes  replace  a  little  of  the  iron,  or  else  occur  as  mixtures ;  and  gold  ia  some- 
times present,  distributed  invifiibly  through  it. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  a  sublimate  of  sulphur  and  a  magnetic  residue.  B.B.  on 
charcoal  gives  off  sulphur,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  leaving  a  residue  which  reacts  like 
pyrrhotite.     Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

Dlff. — Distinguished  from  chalcopyrite  by  its  greater  hardness,  since  it  cannot  be  cut  with 
a  knife ;  as  also  by  its  pale  color ;  from  marcasite  by  its  specific  gravity  and  color.  Not 
malleable  like  gold 

Obs.— Pyrite  occurs  abundantly  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  oldest  crystalline  rooks  to  the 
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most  recent  allayial  doposits.  It  asually  ooctm  in  small  cabes,  also  in  irregular  B|)heroicUl 
nodules  and  in  veins,  in  clay  slate,  argillaceous  sandstones,  the  coal  formation,  etc.  The 
Cornwall  mines,  Alston-Moor,  Derbyshire,  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  Kongsbeig  in  Norway.  Elba, 
Traversella  in  Piedmont,  Peru,  are  well-known  localities. 

Occurs  in  New  England  at  many  places :  as  the  Vernon  slate  quarries ;  Boxbury,  Conn.,  etc. 
In  N.  York,  at  Bossie,  at  Schoharie;  in  Orange  Co.,  at  Warwick  and  Deerpark,  and  many 
other  places.  In  Pennsylvania^  at  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  Co.  ;  at  Chester,  Delaware  Co. ; 
in  Ciirbon,  York,  and  Chester  Cos. ;  at  Cornwall.  Lebanon  Co.,  etc.  In  WufcanMn,  near 
Mineral  Point.  In  N,  Car.,  near  Qreensboro\  Guilford  Co.  Auriferous  pyrite  is  common  at 
the  mines  of  Colorado,  and  many  of  those  of  California,  as  well  as  in  Virginia  and  the  Statea 
south. 

This  species  affords  a  considerable  part  of  the  iron  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce 
and  also  much  of  the  sulphur  and  alum.  The  auriferous  variety  is  worked  for  gold  in  many 
gold  regions. 

The  name  pyrite  is  derived  from  irAp,  fire,  and  alludes  to  the  sparks  from  friction. 

HAUERITE.—Composition  MnSa=Sulphur  63'7,  manganese  46*3=100.  Isometric.  Color 
ceddish-brown.     Kalinka,  Hungary. 


vOHAIiOOF  V  KITJJ,    Copper  Pyrites.    Eupfeiklea,  Oerm, 

Tetragonal ;  tetrahedml.  O A U  =  135^  25' ;  <5  =  098556 :0M  =  125° 
40' ;  1  A 1,  pyr.,  =  109°  53' ;  1 A 1  (f.  440)  =  71°  20'  and  70°  7'.  Cleav. 
age :  2-t  sometimes  distinct ;  O^  indistinct.  Twins :  twinning-plane  1-i  ; 
the  plane  1  (see  p.  94).     Often  massive. 


H.=3-5-4.  G.=4-l-4'3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  brass-yellow ;  subject 
to  tarnish,  and  often  iridescent.  Streak  greenish-black — a  little  shining. 
Opaque.     Fractum  conchoidal,  uneven. 

Oomp.— CuFeS a = Sulphur  34' 9,  copper  34*6,  iron  30 '5 =100.     Some  analyses  give  other 
proportions ;  but  probably  from  mixture  ^th  pyrite.     There  are  indefinite  mixtures  of  the 
Ijfro,  and  with  the  increase  of  the  latter  the  color  becomes  paler. 
'     '  This  species,  although  tetragonal,  is  very  closely  isomorphous  with  pyrite,  the  variation 
from  the  cubic  form  being  slight,  the  vertical  axis  being  0  "98056  instead  of  1. 

Traces  of  selenium  have  been  noticed  by  Kersten  in  an  ore  from  Reinsberg  near  Freiberg. 
Thallium  is  also  present  in  some  kinds,  and  more  frequently  in  this  ore  than  in  pyrite. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  sulphur  sublimate ;  in  the  open 
tube  sulphurous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  sulphur  fumes  and  fuses  to  a  magnetic  glo 
bule.  The  roasted  ore  reacts  for  copper  and  iron  with  the  fluxes ;  with  soda  on  charcoal 
gives  a  globule  of  metallic  iron  with  copper.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  excepting  the  sulphur, 
and  forms  a  g^een  solution  ;  ammonia  in  excess  changes  the  green  color  to  a  deep  blue. 

Diff,— Distinguished  from  pyrite  by  its  inferior  hardness,  it  can  be  easily  scratched  with 
the  knife ;  and  by  its  deeper  color.  Not  maUeable  like  gold,  from  which  it  differs  also  in 
being  deoomposed  by  nithc  acid. 
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Obt. — Cbaloopjrite  is  the  principal  ore  of  cx>pper  at  the  Comvrall  mines.  Occars  at  Frei- 
bezg' ;  in  the  Bannat ;  Hungary ;  and  Thuringia ;  in  Scotland  ;  in  Tuscany ;  In  South  Australia ; 
in  line  crystals  at  Cerro  Blanco,  Chili. 

A  common  mineral  in  America,  some  localities  art) :  Stafford,  Vt.  ;  Rossie,  Ellenyille,  N.  Y. ; 
PhenixTille,  eta ,  Penn.  The  mines  in  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennessee  afford  large 
quantities.  Occurs  in  CcU. ,  in  different  mines  along  a  belt  between  Mariposa  Co.  and  Del  Norte 
Co.,  on  west  side  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  chief  gold  belt;  occurring  massive  in  Calaveras  Co.; 
in  Mariposa  Co.,  etc.  In  Canada,  in  Perth  and  near  Sherbroolce;  extensively  mined  at 
Bruce  mines,  on  Lake  Huron. 

Named  from  xoXirnf,  br/um,  and  pyritss,  by  Henckel,  who  observes  in  his  Pyritology  (1725) 
that  chalcopyrite  is  a  good  distinctive  name  for  the  ore. 

Cuban ITB  is  CuFesS4,  or  CuFeaS*  (Scheidhauer). — Occurs  massive  at  Barracanao,  Cuba; 
Tunaberg,  Sweden.  J^. 

Baknhardtitb,  from  North  Carolina. — Composition  uncertain^  perhai^^neaSft.  It  may 
be  partly  altered  from  chalcopyrite.  ^^W^" 

Stannite  (Zinnkies,  Oerm.). — A  sulphide  containing  26  p.  o.  tin;  also  o^per^  iron,  and 
aina     Massive.     Color  steel-gray.     Chiefly  from  Cornwall,  also  Ziunwald. 


ZJNN. 


Eobaltnickelldes,  Germ. 


Ifiometric.  Cleavage :"cnl)ic,  imperfect.  Twins:  twinning-plane  octa- 
hedral.    Also  massive,  granular  to  compact. 

H.=5*5.  G.=4:*S-5.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pale  steel-gray,  tarnishing 
copper-red.     Streak  blackish-gray.     Fracture  uneven  or  suficonchoidal. 

Comp.— Co3S«  (or  2CoS-HCo8«)=Sulphur  420,  cobalt  580=100;  but  having  the  cobalt 
replaced  partly  by  nickel  or  copper,  the  proportions  varying  very  much.  The  Milsen  ore 
(sitgeniU)  contains  30-40  p.  c.  of  nickel. 

Pyr.,  etc  — The  variety  from  Miisen  gives,  in  the  closed  tube,  a  sulphur  sublimate  ;  in  the 
open  tube,  sulphurous  fumes,  with  a  faint  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcotU 
gives  arsenical  and  sulphurous  odors,  and  fuses  to  a  magnetic  globule.  The  roasted  mineral 
gfives  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  with  setiara- 
tion  of  sulphur. 

Diffr— Distinguished  by  its  color,  and  isometric  crystallization. 

Obs. — In  gneiss,  at  Bastnaes,  Sweden;  at  Miisen,  near  Siegen,  in  Prussia;  at  Siegen 
{Biegenite)^  in  octahedrons ;  at  Mine  la  Motte,  in  Missouri,  mostly  massive,  also  crystalline : 
and  at  Mineral  Hill,  in  Maryland. 


\SNULLTmi. 


Speiskobalt,  Oerm, 


Isometric.  Cleavage :  octahedral,  distinct ;  cubic,  in  traces.  Also  mas- 
sive and  in  reticulated  and  other  imitative  shapes. 

H.=5*5-6.  G.=6-4to7*2.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  tin-white,  inclinino^, 
when  massive,  to  steel-gray,  sometimes  iridescent,  or  grayish  from  tarnish. 
Streak  gravish-black.    Fracture  granular  and  uneven.     iJrittle. 

.    Jt 
Oomp.,  Var. — For  typical  kind  (Co,Fe,Ni)Asa=  (if  Co,  Fe,  and  Ni  be  preseni?  in  eqjM  ■ 
parts)  Arsenic  72*1,  cobalt  9*4,  nickel  9 '5,  iron  9  "0=1 00.     It  is  probable  that  nickel  is  never 
wholly  absent,  although  not  detected  in  some  of  the  earlier  analyses  ;  and  in  some  kinds  it  is 
the  principal  metal.     The  proportions  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron  vary  much. 
The  following  analyses  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  different  varieties  : 


^>«- 


As 

Co 

Ni 

Fe 

1.  Schneeberg                  70-37 

18-95 

1-79 

11-71 

2.  Al\emont{cliioanthUe)7\-lX 

18-71 

6-82 

3.  KiecheUdorf                 60  42 

10  80 

25-87 

0-80 

4.  Schneeberg                   74  80 

879 

12-86 

7-33 

Cu 

1-39  S  0-66,  Bi  0-01  :=99-88  Hofmann. 

S  2-29=98  03  Rammelsberg. 

8  211  =  100. 

8  0*85=99-63  Karstedt 
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Tyr.^  etc. — In  tlie  close  tube  gives  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic ;  in  the  open  tube  a 
white  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide,  and  sometimes  traces  of  sulphurous  oxide.  B.B.  on  char- 
coal gives  an  arsenical  odor,  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  which,  treated  with  successive  portions 
of  borax-glass,  affords  reactions  for  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickc-L 

Obs. — Usually  occurs  in  veins,  accompanying  ores  of  cobalt  or  nickel,  and  ores  of  silvex 
and  copper ;  also,  in  some  instances,  with  niccolite  and  arscnopyrite ;  often  having  a  coating 
of  anuabergite. 

Occurs  at  Schneeberg,  etc.,  in  Saxony  ;  at  Joachimsthal ;  also  at  Wheal  Spamon  in  Got«» 
wall ;  at  Klechelsdorf  in  Hesse ;  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden ;  Allemont  in  Bauphine.  A^E<^  in 
crystals  at  Mine  La  Motte,  Missouri  At  Chatham,  Conn.,  the  chloanthite  {cfuithamite)  uccoia 
in  mica  slate,  associated  generally  with  arsenopyrite  and  sometimes  with  niccolite. 

SPAxnioPYRiTE  is  closely  allied  to  smaltite,  with  which  it  occurs  at  Bieber  in  Hessen. 

Skutterudite  (Tesseralkies,  Oerm,), — CoAfl,=  Arsenic  79*2,  cobalt  20 '8= 100.  Isometric. 
Skutterud,  Norway. 


Glance  Cobalt.    Kobaltglanz,  Germ. 

Isometric ;  pyritoliedral.  Commonly  in  pyritohedrons  (f.  92,  95,  etc., 
p.  23).  Cleavage:  cubic,  perfect,  tlanes  O  striated.  Also  massive, 
granular  or  compact. 

H.=5-5.  Ct.  =  6-6-3.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  silver-white,  inclined  to 
red  ;  also  steel-gray,  with  a  violet  tinge,  or  grayisli-black  when  containing 
much  iron.     Streak  grayish-black.     Fracture  uneven  and  lamellar.    Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var.— CoAsS  (or  CoSa+CoAs.)^ Sulphur  19*3,  arsenic  45  2,  cobalt  35-5=100.  The 
cobalt  is  sometimes  largely  replaced  by  iron,  and  sparingly  by  copper. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Unaltered  in  the  closed  tube.  In  the  open  tube,  gives  sulphurous  fumes  and 
a  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  off  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
and  fuses  to  a  magnetic  globule  ;  with  borax  a  cobalt-blue  color.  Soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid, 
separating  arsenous  oxide  and  sulphur. 

Diflf.— Distinguished  by  its  reddish-white  color;  also  by  its  pyritohedral  form. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Tunaberg.  Hokansbo,  in  Sweden  ;  also  at  Skutterud  in  Norway.  Other 
localities  are  at  Querbach  in  Silesia,  Siegen  in  Westphalia,  and  Botallack  mine,  in  ComwalL 
The  most  productive  mines  are  those  of  Vena  in  Sweden. 

This  species  and  smaltite  afford  the  greater  par,t  of  the  smalt  of  commerce.  It  is  also 
employed  in  porcelain  painting.  j         , 


GBRSDORFFITE.    Nickelarsenikkies,  Arseniknickelglanz,  Oerm. 

Isometric  ;  pyritohedral.  Cleavage  :  cubic,  rather  perfect.  Also  lamel- 
lar and  granular  massive.  ' 

lI,=5-5.  G.=: 5.6-6*9.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  silver-white — steel- 
gray,  often  tarnished  gray  or  grayish-black.  Streak  grayish-black.  Frac- 
ture uneven. 

Comp.,  Var. — Normal,  NiAsS  (or  NiSa+NiAsa)— Arsenic  45  5,  sulphur  19*4,  nickel  35  1  = 
100.     The  composition  varies  in  atomic  proportions  rather  widely. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  yellowish-brown  sublimate  of 
arsenic  sulphide.  In  the  open  tube  yields  sulphurous  fumes,  and  a  wbite  sublimate  of  arscn- 
0.1S  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  sulphurous  and  garlic  odors  and  fuses  to  a  globule,  wliich. 
with  borax-glass,  gives  at  first  an  iron  reaction,  and,  by  treatment  with  fresh  portions  of  tho 
flux,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  successively  oxidized. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  forming  a  green  solution,  with  ^epairation  of  sulphur  and  arsen- 
ous oxide. 

Obs.— Occurs  atvLoos  in  Sweden  ;  in  the  Harz  ;  at  Bchladming  in  Styria;  Kamsdorf  in 
liower  Thuringia ;  Haueisen,  Voigtland ;  near  Ems.  Also  found  as  an  incrustation  at 
PheuixviUe,  Pa, 
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SULPHIDES,  TELLITBIDBB,  SELEZODES,  ETC. 

•'mxMAWKlTK.^NiSbS  (NiSa+NiSba)=  Antimony  67*2,  sulphar  IS'l,  nickel  27-7=100. 
GenST9ll3rcon tains  also  some  arsenic.     Color  steel-gray.     Siegen,  Harzgerode,  etc. 

CORYNITK. — Ni(A8,Sb)S,  but  the  arsenic  (38  p.  c. )  in  excess  of  the  antimony.  Olsa,  Corin- 
thia.  WOLPACHITE  (Petersen),  from  Wolfach,  Baden,  is  similar  in  composition,  bat  is 
orthorhombic  in  form. 

Laukite. — An  osmium -ruthenium  sulphide.  Analysis  (Wohler)  Sulphur  31*79  [Osmiom 
8  08],  Kuthenium  05.18=100.  Occurs  in  minute  octahedrons  from  the  platinum-waahii'.ga 
of  Borneo ;  as  also  those  in  Oregon. 


(i)  Marcasite  Group.    Orthorhombic, 


(   MAROASTTB./  White  Iron  F^tes.     Strahlkies,  etc.,  Oerm, 

Orthorhombic.  /A  7=  106°  5',  OMl^z  122°  26',  Miller ;  c  :  ?  :  <l  = 
1-5737  :  1-3287  :  1.  Oa1  =  116°  55' ;  0a14 
=  130°  10'.  Cleavage:  /rather  perfect;  l-« 
in  traces.  Twins :  twinning-plane  7,  sometimes 
consisting  of  live  individuals  (see  f.  308,  p.  98) ; 
also  1-i.  Also  globular,  reniform,  and  other 
imitative  shapes — structure  straight  columnar ; 
often  massive,  columnar,  or  granular. 

II.=6--6  5.  G.=4:-678-4'847.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  pale  bronze-yel- 
low, sometimes  inclined  to  green  or  gray.  Streak  grayish-  or  brownish- 
black.    Fracture  uneven.    Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var.— FeSa,  like  pyrite= Sulphur  53-8,  iron  46-7=100. 

The  vnrieties  that  have  been  recognized  depend  mainly  on  state  of  ciystallization ;  as  the 
Radiated  (Strafdkies) :  Radiated  ;  also  the  simple  crystals.  Cockscomb  (Kammkies)  :  Aggie- 
grations  of  flattened  crystals  into  crest-like  forms.  Spear  (Speerkiai) :  Twin  crystals,  with 
reentering  angles  a  little  like  the  head  of  a  spear  in  form.  Capillary  (Haarkies) :  In  capil- 
lary crystalUzationSf  etc. 

Fyr. — Like  pyrite.     Very  liable  to  decomposition ;  more  so  than  pyrite. 

TAfL — ^Distinguished  from  pyrite  by  its  paler  color,  especially  marked  on  a  fresh  surface  ; 
by  its  tendency  to  tarnish ;  by  its  inferior  specific  gravity. 

Obs. — Occurs  near  Carlsbad  in  Bobeinia ;  at  Joachimsthal,  and  in  several  parts  of  Saxony ; 
iu  Derbyshire ;  near  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  near  Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  and  in 
Cornwall. 

At  Warwick,  N.  Y,  Massive  fibrous  varieties  abound  throughout  the  mica  slate  of  New 
England,  particularly  at  Cummington,  Mass.  Occurs  at  Lane^s  mine,  in  Monroe,  Conn.  ;  in 
Trumbull ;  at  East  Haddam  ;  at  llaverhiU,  N.  H.  ;  G-alena,  III ,  in  stalactites.  In  Canada  in 
Neebing. 

Marcasite  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  and  iron  sulphate, 
though  leas  frequently  than  pyrite. 


^ '  ARSBNOP7RITB,  or  MISPICEEL.    Arsenical  Pyrites.    ArsenikkieB,  Gerjn. 

Orthorhombic.  / A  /=  111°  53',  Oa1-1  =  119°  37' ;  c  :  *  :  ^  =  1-7588  : 
1-4793:1.  C^Al  =  115°  12',  <9Al-r  =  130^  4'.  Cleavage:  /rather 
distinct ;  (9,  faint  traces.  Twins  :  twinning-plane  7,  and  1  i.  Also  colunni- 
nar,  straight  and  divergent ;  granular,  or  compact. 

H.=5-5"6.  G.=6()-6'4:;  6-269,  Franconia,  Kenngott.  Lustre  metallic. 
15 
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Color  silver-white,  inclining  to  steel-gray.    Streak  dark  grayish-black.    Frac 
ture  uneven.    Brittle. 


448 


445 


Franoonia,  N.  H.  Franconia,  N.  H.,  and  Kent,  K.  Y. 


Danaite. 


Oomp^Var.— FeAflS=FeS,-HFeAs9=Ar8emc 46-0,  sulphur  19-6,  iron  34-4=100.  Part  of 
the  iron  sometimes  replaced  by  cobalt ;  a  little  nickel,  bismuth,  or  silver  are  also  occasionally 
present.  The  cobaltio  variety,  called  danaite  (after  J.  Freeman  Dana),  contains  4-10  p.  c.  of 
cobalt. 

P5rr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  at  first  gives  a  red  sublimate  of  arsenic  sulphide,  then  a 
black  lustrous  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic.  In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  fumes  and  a 
white  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  the  odor  of  arsenic.  The  varieties 
containing  cobalt  give  a  blue  color  with  borax-glass  when  fused  in  O.F.  with  successive  por- 
tions of  flux  until  all  the  iron  is  oxidized.  Gives  fire  with  steel,  emitting  an  alliaceous  odor. 
Decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  arsenous  oxide  and  sulphur. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  form  from  smaltite.  Leucopyrite  (loUingite)  do  not  give 
decided  sulphur  reactions. 

Obs. — Found  principally  in  crystalline  rocks,  and  its  usual  iftineral  associater  are  ores  of 
silver,  lead,  and  tin ;  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  and  spalerite.    Occurs  also  in  serpentine. 

Abundant  at  Freiberg ;  at  Reichenstein  in  Silesia ;  at  Schladming ;  Andreasberg  j  Joachims- 
thai ;  at  Tunaberg  in  Sweden ;  at  Skutterud  in  Norway ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Devonshire  at  the 
Tamar  mines. 

In  Neio  Hampshire^  in  gneiss,  at  Franconia  {danaite) ;  also  at  Jackson  and  at  HaverhilL 
InMdinej  at  Blue  Hill,  Corinna,  etc.  In  VermciU,  at  Brookfield,  Waterbury,  and  Stockbridge. 
In  Mass.,  at  Worcester  and  Sterling.  In  Conn.^  at  Monroe,  at  Mine  Hill,  Roxbury.  In  JVew 
Jersey,  at  Franklin.  In  N.York^  massive,  in  Lewis,  Essex  Co.,  near  Edenville,  and  else- 
where in  Orange  Co. ;  in  Carmel ;  in  Kent,  Putnam  Co.  In  CaUforma,  Nevada  Co.,  Grass 
valley.  In  S.  America,  in  Bolivia;  also,  niccoliftrotis  y&i. ,  between  La  Pas  and  Yungas  in 
Bolivia  (anal,  by  Kroeber). 

LoLLiNGiTB  is  FeAsa  (= Arsenic  72*8,  iron  27  2),  and  Leucopyritk  is  FeaAs,  (= Arsenic 
66 '8,  iron  33 '2).  They  are  both  like  ai-senopyrite  in  form.  Found,  the  former  at  Lolling  ; 
Schladming ;  Siitersberg,  near  Fos&um,  Norway  ;  the  latter  at  Reichenstein  ;  Ge3'er  (geyrrito) 
near  Hiittenbei^,  Carinthia. 

Glaucodot  (Co,Fe)S9-}-(Co,re)Asa,  with  Co  :  Fe=2  :  l=Sulphur  19-4,  arsenic  45 -5,  cobalt 
23 '8,  iron  11  •3=100.     Form  like  .nrsenopyrite.     Huasco,  Chili;   HakansbO,  Sweden. 

Alloclasite  B4(As,Bi)7Sa,  with  RrzBi,Co,Ni,Fe,Zn.     Orawitza,  Hungary. 


STLVANITE.    Graphic  Tellurium.     Schrifterz,  Schrift-Tellur,  Germ, 

^  Moiioclinic.  C  =  55^  21^',  /A /=  94°  26',  qM-l=  121°  21' ;  c:b: 
a  =  1-7732  :  0*889  :  1,  Kokscharof.  Cleavage ;  i-i  distinct.  Also  massive  ; 
imperfectly  columnar  to  granular. 

n,=l*5-2.     G.  =:7*99~6'33.   Lustre  metallic.   Streak  and  color  pure  steel- 
gray  to  silver-white,  and  sometimes  nearlj^  brass-yellow.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp.,  Var.— (Ag,Au)Tea=(if  Ag  :  Au=l  :  1)  Tellurium  55  8,  gold  28*5,  sUver  15-7=10a 
Antimony  sometimes  replaces  part  of  the  t^iUurium,  and  lead  part  of  the  other  metaU. 
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Pyr.,  etc. — ^In  the  open  tube  gives  a  white  sublimate  which  near  the  assay  is  gro,y  ;  when 
treated  with  the  blowpipe  flame  the  sublimate  fuses  to  clear  transparent  drops.  B.B.  on 
charcx>al  fuses  to  a  dark  gnj  globule,  covering  the  coal  with  a  white  coating,  which  treated 
in  R.F.  disappears,  giving  a  bluish-gpreen  color  to  the  flame;  after  long  blowing  a  yellow, 
malleable  metallic  globule  is  obtained.  Most  varieties  give  a  faint  coatmg  of  the  oxides  oi 
lead  and  antimony  on  charcoal. 

Oba.^  Occurs  at  OfiFenbanya  and  Nagyag  in  Transylvania.  In  California,  Calaveras  Co. ,  at 
the  Melones  and  Stanislaus  mines ;  Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado. 

Named  from  Transylvania,  the  country  in  which  it  occurs,  and  in  allusion  to  Sfflvanium^  one 
of  the  names  at  first  proposed  for  the  metal  tellurium.  Called  grapJUc  because  of  a  resem- 
blance in  the  arrangement  of  the  crystals  to  writing  characters. 

Schrauf  has  stated  that,  according  to  his  measurements,  sylvanite  is  orihorhombic. 

OAiiAYURiTE  {Genth,)  has  the  composition  AuTe^^ Tellurium  55*5,  gold  44*5=100.  Mas* 
■ive.     Color  bronze-yellow.    Stanislaus  mine,  CaL  ;  Bed  Cloud  mine,  Colorado. 

NAOTAOmL    Blattererz,  Bliittertellur,  Germ, 

Tetragonal.    O  A U  =  127°  ST;  6  =  1-298.     Oa1  =  118°  37'.    Cleav- 
age:  basal.     Also  granularly  massive,  particles  of 
various  sizes ;  generally  foliated. 

H.=l-l-5.  G.=6-S'5-7-2.  Lustre  metallic,  splen- 
dent. Streak  and  color  blackish  lead-gray.  Opaque. 
Sectile.     Flexible  in  thin  laminse. 

Comp. — ^Uncertain,  perhaps  B(S^Te)3,  withB=Pb,Au  (Ramm.).  Analysis,  Schjnlein,  Te 
SO-32,  S  8-07,  Pb  50-78,  Au  911,  Ag  0-53,  Cu  0-99=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  0%  en  tube  gives,  near  the  assay,  a  g^yish  sublimate  of  antimonate  and 
tellurate,  with  perhaps  some  sulphate  of  lead  ;  farther  up  the  tube  the  sublimate  consists  of 
antimonous  oxide,  which  volatilizes  when  treated  with  the  flame,  and  tellurous  oxide,  which 
at  a  high  temperature  fuses  into  colorless  drops.  B.B.  on  charcoal  forms  two  coating-s  :  one 
white  and  volatile.  Vonsinting  of  a  mixture  of  antimonito,  tellarite,  and  sulphate  of  lead ;  and 
the  other  yellow,  less  ^olati]0,  of  oxide  of  lead  quite  near  the  assay.  If  the  mineral  in  treated 
for  some  time  in  O.F.  a  malleable  globule  of  g^ld  remains  ;  this  cupelled  with  a  little  assay 
lead  assumes  a  pure  gold  color.     Decomposed  by  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — At  Nagyag  and  Ofifenbanya  in  Transylvania,  in  foliated  masses  and  crystalline  plates. 

COVELLITE  (Kupferindig,  G^^j/w.).— Composition  CuS  =  Sulphur  33-5,  copper  66  a -100. 
Hexagonal.  Commonly  massive.  Color  indigo-blue.  Blansfeld,  etc. ;  Vesuvius,  on  lava ; 
ChilL 

Melonitb  {Genth.),-'A  nickel  telluride,  formula  probably  NiaTe3=tellurium  70-5,  nickel 
23*5= too.  Hexagonal.  Cleavage  basal  eminent.  Color  reddish -white.  Streak  dark-gray. 
Occurs  mixed  with  other  tellurium  minerals  at  the  Stanislaus  mine,  Cal. 


►         8.  TERNAET    COMPOtnSTDS.    Sulpharsenites,  SuLPHANTiMONmcs, 

S  ULPUOBISMUTiriTES.* 

(a)  Group  I.    Formula  E( As,S  5)384 =IlS+(As,Sb)8S8. 

MIARanUTB. 

Monoclinic.  O-  48°  14';  7a  I=  106°  31',  (?  A 14  =  136°  8';  6:h:d 
=  1-2883  :  0*9991  : 1,  Naumann.  Crystals  thick  tabular,  or  stout,  or  short 
prismatic,  pyramidal.  Lateral  planes  deeply  striated.  Cleavajije  :  4-?',  1-i 
imperfect. 

*  The  species  of  this  group  contain  as  bases  chiefly  copper,  lead,  and  silver.  They  can  bo 
most  readily  disting^shed  by  their  behavior  before  the  blowpipe.  Attention  may  be  called 
to  the  group  of  lead  sulpbantimonites,  zinkentte^  pUigionite,  {jamesonite)  bouUv^geritc^  m^ne- 
ghimte,  geocronite^  for  which  the  p^Tognoetios  are  nearly  similar,  and  which  are  most  sorely 
distinguished  by  their  specific  gravity. 
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H.=2-2-5.  G.=5*2-54.  Lustre  siibmetallic-adaniantme.  Color  iron 
black.  Streak  dark  cherry-red.  Opaque,  except  in  thin  splinters,  which, 
by  transmitted  light,  are  deep  blood-rea.     Fracture  subconchoidal. 

Oomp — AgSbS,  (orAg2S+Sb9Ss)=Sulphur21-8,  antdmony  41-5,  silver  86-7=100. 

P3rr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  fuses  easily,  aud  g^ves  a  sublimate  of  antimony 
sulphide ;  in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  and  antimonoue  fumes,  the  latter  as  a  white  sublimate. 
B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  quietly,  with  emission  of  sulphur  and  antimony  fumes,  to  a  gray  bead, 
which  after  continued  treatment  in  O.F.  leaves  a  bright  globule  of  silver.  If  the  silver  globule 
be  treated  with  phosphorus  salt  in  O.F. ,  the  green  glass  thus  obtained  shows  traces  of  copper 
when  fused  with  tin  in  R.  F. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  antimonous  oxide. 

Obs.— At  Braiinsdorf ,  near  Freiberg  in  Saxony  ;  Felsobataya  (kenngottite) ;  Przlbram  in 
Bohemia ;  Clausthal  (Jiypargyrite)  \  Guadalajara  in  Spain ;  at  Parenos,  and  the  mine  Sta.  M. 
de  Gatorce,  near  Potosi;  also  at  Molinares,  Mexico. 

SARTORITI].     SCLEKOCLASB. 

Orfhorhombic.     7  A  7=  123°  21',  (?  A 14  =  131°  3' ;  (5 :  J  :  aS  =  1-1483  : 

1'8553  :  1.   Crystals  slender.   Cleavage : 
447  <?  quite  distinct. 

H.=:3.  G.=5-393.  Lustre  metallic. 
Color  dark  lead-gray.  Streak  reddish- 
brown.     Opaque.    Brittle. 

Oomp.— PbA8aS4(PbS+AR,S,)=Sulphur  26-4, 
arsenic  30  O,  lead  42-7=100. 

Pyr,,  etc. — Nearly  the  same  as  for  dufrenoy- 
site  (q.  V. ),  but  differing  in  strong  decrepitation. 
Obs.— From  the  Binnen  valley  with  dufrenoy- 
site  and  binnite.  As  the  name  Scleroclase  is 
inapplicable,  and  the  mineral  was  first  an- 
nounced by  Sartorius  v.  Waltershausen,  the  species  may  be  appropriately  called  Sartarite. 
It  is  the  Mnnite  of  Heusser. 

^  .  c^  -  — .^ 

^JLNKUNITJC, 

Orthorhombic.  /A/=120°39',  Kose.  Usual  in  twins,  as  hexagonal 
prisms,  with  a  low  hexagonal  pyramid  at  summit.  Latei-al  faces  longitudi- 
nally striated.  Sometimes  columnar,  fibrous,  or  massive.  Cleavage  not 
distinct. 

H.= 3-3-5.  G.=5-30-5'35.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  steel- 
gray.     Opaque.     Fracture  slightly  uneven. 

Oomp PbSb,S4  (or  PbS+Sb,S8)= Sulphur  22-1,  antimony  42*2,  lead  35-7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Decrepitates  and  fuses  very  easily  ;  in  the  closed  tube  gives  a  faint  sublimate 
of  sulphur  and  antimonous  sulphide ;  in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  subli- 
mate of  oxide  of  antimony.  B,  B,  on  charcoal  is  almost  entirely  volatilized,  giving  a  coating 
which  on  the  outer  edge  is  white,  and  near  the  assay  dark-yellow;  with  soda  in  K.F.  yields 
globules  of  lead. 

Soluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  separation  of 
lead  chloride  on  cooling. 

Resembles  stibnite  and  boumonite,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  superior  hardness  and 
specific  gppavity. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Hars. 

CiiALCosTrBiTE  (Kupferautimonglanz,  Oerm.). — Composition  CuSbSa  (or  Cu«S  fSbflSs)= 
Sulphur  25  "7,  antimony  48*9,  copper  25*4.  Color  lead -gray  to  iron-gray.  Wolfsberg  in  the 
Harz. 

Rmplectitb  (Kupferwismuthglanz,  Oemi,). — Composition  CuBiSs  (or  Cu3S+Bi9S8)= Sul- 
phur 19*1,  bismuth  62*0,  copper  18'9=100.  Color  grayish  to  tin-white.  Schwarzenberg, 
ScJLony;  Copiapo,  Chilu 
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Behtbisbitb. — Oomposition  approximately  FeSbsS4  (orFeS+SbsSs)=StilFlinr90'0,  anti- 
rnony  57*0,  iron  13-0= 100.  Color  dark  steel-gray.  Anyeigne  ;  Braansdorf,  Saxony ;  Coin- 
wall,  etc. ;  San  Antonio,  CaL 

(b)  Sub-Group.    Formula  E3(A8,Sb,Bi)4S9=3RS4-2(A8,Sb,Bi)2S8. 


PLAOIONITEA-Compoeition  (Rose)  PbiSbsSit  (or  4PbS+3Sb9Ss)= Sulphur  21-1,  antimony 
kZ^jJe^JJJft/  Monoclinic.    G.  =5-4.     Found  at  Wolfgberg  in  the  Harz. 

JOBDANITB  (v.  Rath).— Composition  FbsAB4SB  (or  3PbS+2A8sSs)= Sulphur  23*8,  arsenic 
24*8,  lead  51*4.  Orthorhombic.  Resembles  sartoiite,  but  distinguished  by  its  black  streak, 
its  six-sided  twins,  and  by  not  decrepitating  B.B.     Binnentbal,  Switzerland. 

BrNNiT^—Composition  probably  CneAs4S9  (or  3Cu93+2AsaSs)= Sulphur  29*7,  arsenic  31*0, 
copper  30*3=100.  Isometric.  Streak  cherry -red.  Binnenthal  in  dolomite  {dufrenoyaite  oi 
V.  Waltershausen). 

Ki«AFROTHOLiTE  {Petersen), — Composition  Cu0Bi4SbQ  (or  3Cu3S+2Bi9S«).  Orthorhombic. 
Cleavage  i-i  distinct.     Color  steel-g^y.     G.=4*6.     Wittichen,  Baden. 

SCHIRMEBITE  ( ^/TitA) .—Composition  RsBitSg  (or  3RS  +  2Bi9Ss),  with  R=Ag9  :  Pbi^2  :  1. 
This  requires  sulphur  16*4,  bismuth  47  3,  idlver  24*5,  lead  11*8=100.  Massive,  disseminated 
in  quartz.    Color  lead-gray.    Red  Cloud  mine,  Colorado. 


{c)  Group  IL    Formula  K3(Sb,A8)2S5=2RS-f  (Sb,A8)2S3. 

^'JAMBSONTIIB;    Federerz,  Germ. 

Ortliorhombic.  I^  7=  101^  20'  and  78^  40'.  Cleavap  basal,  highly 
perfect;  /and  irl  leas  perfect.  Usually  in  acicular  crystals.  Also  fibrous 
massive,  parallel  or  divergent ;  also  in  capillary  forms ;  also  amorphoiie 
massive. 

H.=2-3.  G.=5*5~5'8.  Color  steel-gray  to  dark  lead-gray.  Streak 
gray. 

Oomp.— PbjSbaSft  (or  2PbS +Sb«S,)  ;  more  strictly  2PbS=2  (or  Pb,Fe)S.  If  Pe  ;  Pb=l  : 
4,  Sulphur  21-1,  antimony  32*2,  lead  43 '7^  iron  30=100.  Small  quantities  of  zinc,  bis* 
muth,  silver,  and  copper  are  also  sometimes  present. 

"Pyr, — Same  as  for  zinkenite. 

sift — Distinguished  from  other  related  species  by  its  perfect  basal  deavage. 

Obs — Jmneaonite  occurs  principally  in  ComwaU,  in  Siberia,  Hungary,  at  Valentia,  d* Alcan- 
tara in  Spain,  and  Brazil. 

Th&featfier  ore  occurs  at  Wolfsberg  in  the  Eastern  Harz ;  also  at  Andreasberg  and  Clans- 
thai ;  at  Freibeig  and  Schomnitz ;  at  Pf affenberg  and  Meiseberg ;  in  Tuscany,  near  Bottino  ; 
at  Chonta  in  Peru. 


DUFRBNOT8ITB. 

Orthorhombic.     I^  /=  93^  39',  O  A 14  =  121°  30',  <5 :  J  :  df  =  1-6318 
1-0658  :  1.     IJfliial  in   thick  rectan- 
gular tables.     Cleavage:  O  perfect.  ^t48 
Also  massive. 

H.=3.  G.=5-549-5-569.  Lustre 
metallic.  Color  blackish  lead-gray. 
Streak  reddish-brown.  Opaque.  Brit- 
tle. 

Oomp.— PbiAssS*  (or  2PbSH-2A8,S,)= Sul- 
phur 22-10,  arsenic  2072,  lead  57-18=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Easily  fuses  and  gives  a  subli- 
mate of  sulphur  and  arsenous  sulphide;  in 
tho  open  tube  a  smell  of  sulphur  only,  with  a  sublimate  of  sulphur  in  upper  part  of  tube,  and 
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of  anenoas  oxide  below.  On  charcoal  decrepitates,  meltE,  yields  fames  of  araenio  and  a 
globule  of  lead,  which  on  cnpellation  yields  silver. 

Obs. — From  the  Binnenthal  in  the  Alps,  in  ciystaUuie  dolomite,  along  with  sartorite,  Jordan- 
ite.  binnlte,  etc. 

Damour,  who  first  stndied  the  arsenio-snlphides  of  the  Binnenthal,  analyzed  the  xnassive 
ore  and  named  it  dvfrenoysite.  He  inferred  that  the  crystallization  was  iBometrio  from  some 
associated  crystals,  and  so  published  it.  This  led  von  Waltershausen  and  Heusser  to  call  the 
isometric  mineral  dufrenoysite,  and  the  latter  to  name  the  orthorhombic  species  binnite.  Von 
Waltershausen,  after  studying  the  prismatic  mineral,  made  out  of  the  species  arsenmndan  and 
seleroclase,  yet  partly  on  hypothetical  grounds.  Recently  it  has  been  found  that  three  ortho- 
rhombic  minerals  exist  at  the  locality,  as  announced  by  vom  Rath,  who  identifies  one,  by  speci- 
fic gravity  and  composition,  with  Bamour^s  dufrenaysite;  another  he  makes  sderocLase  of  von 
Waltershausen  (sartorite,  p.  228) ;  and  the  other  he  names  jordanUe  (p.  220).  The  iaometrio 
mineral  was  called  binnite  by  DesCloizeaux. 


FRBIBSIiEBENmL    Sohilfglaserz,  Germ. 

Monoclimc    O  =  87°  46',  /A  7=  119°  12',  (?  A 14  =  137^  10'  (B.  &  M.) ; 
c:b:d  =  1-5802  :  1-7032  :  1.        Oa  1-i  =  123°     55'. 
449  Prisms  longitudinally  striated.     Cleavage :  /  perfect. 

H.= 2-2-5.  G.= 6-0-4:.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and 
streak  light  steel-gray,  inclining  to  silver-white,  also 
blackish  lead-gray.  Yields  easily  to  the  knife,  and  ie 
rather  brittle.     Fracture  subconchoidal — uneven. 

Oomp.— PbaAgjSbsSi,,  Ramm.  (or  7RS+8Sb,S,,  with7RS=4PbS 
H-8AgaS)= Sulphur  18  8,  antimony  26  9,  lead  30-5,  BUver28-8=100. 
Pyr. — In  the  open  tube  gives  sulphurous  and  antimonial  fumes, 
the  latter  condensing  as  a  white  sublimate.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses 
easily,  giving  a  coating  on  the  outer  edge  white,  from  antimonous 
oxide,  and  near  the  assay  yellow,  from  oxide  of  lead ;  continued 
blowing  leaves  a  globule  of  silver. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony  and  Kapnik  in  Transylvania;  at 

Batieborzitz ;  at  Przibram ;  at  Felsobanya;  at  Hiendelencina  in  Spain. 

*  *  According  to  v.  Zepharovich,  the  mineral  from  Przibram  and 

Briiunsdorf,  and  part  of  that  from   Freiberg,  while  identical  in  composition  with  freies- 

lebenite,  has  an  orthoi'hombic  form.     It  is  called  by  him  diapkorite. 

Brongniardite.— Composition  AgaPbSbaSs  (or  PbS+AgsS4-SbaSj)=:  Sulphur  19-4,  anti- 
mony 29*5,  silver  26*1,  lead  250=100.  Isometric ;  in  octahedrons,  aJso  massive.  Color  gray- 
ish-black.   Mexico. 

COBALITB  ((?d/i^/A).— Composition  BbjBiaSg  (or2PbS-f  BiaS8)= Sulphur  16 '1,  bismuth  422, 
lead  41*7=100.  Color  lead-gray.  Soft  and  brittle.  Cosala,  Sinalva,  Mexico.  Identical 
(Frenzel)  with  Hermann's  reUbanyite, 

PYRosTiLPNrrE  (Feuerblende,  Germ.). — In  delicate  crystals;  color  hyacinth-red.  Con- 
tains 62 '3  p.  c.  silver,  also  sulphur  and  antimony.     Freiberg  ;  Andreasberg ;  Przibram. 

BiTTiKOBRiTE.  —In  minute  tabular  crystals.  Color  blade  Streak  orange-yellow.  Con- 
tains sulphur,  antimony,  and  silver.     JoachimsthaL 


(d)  Gboup  IlL    Formula  E3(A8,Sb)2Se=3ES-f(As,Sb)8S,. 


PTRARGYRmS,    Buby  Silver.    Dark  Bed  SUver  Ore.     Dunkles  BothgtUtigerz,  Germ. 

Ehombohedral.  Opposite  extremities  of  crystals  often  nnlike.  It  A  S 
=  108°  42'  (B.  &  M.) ;  OaR  =  137°  42' ;  c  =  0'788.  (9  A P  =  112°  33', 
(?A1'  =  100°  14',    ffAi=144°   21'.    Cleavage:    li   rather   imperfect 
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Twins:  composition-face— J;  O  or  basal  plane,  as  in  f.  290,  p.  95;   also 
JS    and    /.    Also  massive,   structure 
gi'anular,  sometimes  impalpable. 

H. =2-2-5.  G.=5-7-5-9.  Lustre 
metallic-adamantine.  Color  black, 
sometimes  approaching  cochineal- red. 
Streak  cochineal-red.  Translncent — 
opaque.     Fractui'e  conchoidal. 

Oomp.  —  Ag,SbS,  (or  3AgaS+Sb,Si>=Sul- 
phnr  17-7,  antimony  22*5,  silver  59*8=100. 

Pyr.,  eto. — In  the  closed  tube  fuses  and  gives 
a  reddish   sublimate  of  antimonous  snlphide ; 

in  the  open  tube  sulphoroua  fumes  and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimonous  oxide.  B.B.  ob 
charcoal  fuses  with  spirting  to  a  globule,  gives  off  antimonous  sulphide,  coats  the  cool  white, 
and  the  assay  is  converted  into  silver  sulphide,  which,  treated  in  O.F.,  or  with  soda  in  B.F., 
g^ves  a  globule  of  fine  silver.  In  case  arseoio  is  present  it  may  be  detected  by  fusing  the 
pulverized  mineral  with  soda  on  charcoal  in  RF. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  antimonous  oxide. 

Obs. — Occurs  principally  with  calcite,  native  arsenic  and  galenite,  at  Andreasbcrg ;  also  in 
Saxony,  Hungary,  Norway,  at  Gaudalcanal  in  Spain,  and  in  Cornwall.  In  Mexico  abundant. 
In  Chili ;  in  Nevada,  at  Washoe  in  Daney  Mine ;  abundant  about  Austin,  Reese  hver ;  at 
Poor  Man  lode,  Idaho. 


Light  Bed  Silver  Ore.     Lichtes  Bothg^ltigerz,  Oerm. 


lihombohedral.  EhR^lOr  48',  (9a^  =  137°  9';  c  =  0-78506- 
A^lso  granular  massive. 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=5"422-5'66.  Lustre  adamantine.  Color  cochineal-red. 
Streak  cochineal-red,  sometimes  inclined  to  aurora-red.  Subtransparent — 
Bubtranslucent.     Fracture  conchoidal — uneven. 


Oomp.—AgsAsSs  (or  3AgaS-hA89Ss)= Sulphur  19-4:,  arsenio  15'1,  silver  65 '5=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  fuses  easily,  and  gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  arsenous  sulphide ; 
in  the  open  tube  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B. 
on  charcoal  fuses  and  emits  odors  of  sulphur  and  arsenic ;  by  prolonged  heating  in  O.F.,  ox 
with  soda  in  R.  F. ,  gives  a  globule  of  pure  silver.     Some  varieties  contain  antimony. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  arsenous  oxide. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Freiberg  and  elsewhere  in  Saxony  ;  at  Joachimsthal :  Wolf  ach  in  Baden ; 
Ohalanches  in  Dauphin^ ;  Guadalcanal  in  Spain  ;  in  Mexico:  Peru  ;  Chili,  at  Chanarcillo,  in 
magnificent  crystals.  In  Nevada,  in  the  Daney  mine,  and  in  Comstock  lode,  but  rare ;  in 
veins  about  Austin,  Lander  Go.  ;  in  microscopic  crystals  in  Cabarrus  Co.,  N.  C,  at  the 
McMakin  mine  ;  in  Idaho,  at  the  Poor  Man  lode. 


^BOURNONI^y  Badelerz,  6^tfnn.(= Wheel  Ore). 

Orthorhombic.  7a  7=  93° 40',  O  A 1-5  =  136°  ir  (Miller i ;  c  :  Z  :  c2  = 
0-95618  :  10662  :  1.  OAl-2  =  133°  26',  0M  =  127°  20',  ()M-i=  138** 
6'.  Cleavage:  i-i  imperfect ;  i-l  and  O  less  distinct.  Twins:  twinning- 
plane  face  1 ;  crystals  often  cruciform  (f.  453),  crossing  at  angles  of  t»  ^ 
40'  and  86°  20' ;  hence,  also,  cog-wheel  shaped.  Also  massive  ;  granular, 
compact. 
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H.=2'5-3.  G.=5*7-5'9.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  and  streak  steel-gray, 
inclining  to  blackish  lead-gray  or  iron-black.  Opaque.  Fracture  con- 
choidal  or  uneven.    Brittle. 


452 


463 


Oomp.,  Var.— CuPbSbS,  Bamm.  (or  3RS+SbaS„  with  8ES=:2PbS-HCu9S)= Sulphur  19-6, 
antimony  250,  lead  42*4,  copper  13*0=100. 

Pyr^  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  and  g^ves  a  dark-red  sublimate.  In  the  open 
tube  s^yes  sulphurous  oxide,  and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimonous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal 
fuses  easily,  and  at  first  coats  the  :soal  white,  from  antimonous  oxide  ;  continued  blowing 
gives  a  yellow  coating  of  lead  oxide;  the  residue,  treated  with  soda  in  R.F.,  gives  a  globule 
of  copper. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  affording  a  blue  solution,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphur,  and 
a  white  powder  containing  antim  my  and  lead. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  the  Harz;  at  ICapnik  in  Transylvania;  at  Servoz  in  Piedmont:  Brauna- 
dorf  and  Gersdorf  in  Saxony,  Olsa  in  Corinthia,  etc. ;  in  ComwaU ;  in  Mexico ;  at  Huaaoo- 
Alto  in  Chili ;  at  Machacamarca  in  Bolivia ;  in  Peru. 

Stylotypitb. — An  iron-silver-copper  boumonite ;  Copiapo,  Chili 


BOULANOBRITS. 

In  plumose  masses,  exhibiting  in  the  fracture  a  crystalline  structure ; 
also  granular  and  compact. 

H.=2-5-3.  G.=5.75-6'0.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  bluish  lead-gray; 
often  covered  with  yellow  spots  from  oxidation. 


Oomp.--Pb,Sb2S6  (or  8PbS+SbaS,)=rSulphur  18-2,  antimony  23-1,  lead  58-7=100. 

Pyr. — Same  as  for  zinkenite. 

Obs. — Quite  abundant  at  Moli^res,  department  of  Gnrd,  in  France ;  also  found  at  Nasaf jeld 
in  Lapland ;  at  Nertsohinsk :  Ober-Lahr  in  Sayn-Altenkirchen ;  Wolf sberg  in  the  Harz ;  near 
Bottino  in  Tuscany. 

Epiboulanokbite. — ^Probably  a  decomposition  product  of  boulang^te  (Websky)  ;  it  con- 
tains more  sulphur  and  less  antimony.     Altenberg,  Silesia. 

WiTTiCHENiTE. —Composition  Cu.BiSs  (or  3CuaS+BiaS,)=  Sulphur  19  "4,  bismuth  42.1, 
oopper  38-5=100.     Color  steel-gray.     Wittichen,  Baden. 

KoBELLiTE.— PbjBiSbS.  (or  3PbS+(Bi,Sb)oS>)  Ramm,  =  Sulphur  16*8,  antimony  107,  bis- 
muth 18  "2,  lead  54-3=100.     Color  lead-gray  to  steel-gray.     Hvena,  Sweden. 

AiKiNiTE  (Nadvierz,  (?tfrf».).— CuPbBiS,  (or  CuaS+2PbS+BiaS3)= Sulphur  167,  bismuth 
36-2,  lead  86  0,  copper  11*1  =  100.  In  acicular  crystals,  also  massive.  Color  blackish  lead* 
gray.     Bereso^  Urals  ;  Gold  Hill,  North  Carolina. 
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(e)  Gboup  IV.    Formula  K4(Afi,Sb,Bi)aS7=4RS  +  (Afi,Sb,Bi>288. 
V^-inAHEDRITsJoray  Copper  Ore.     Fahlerz;  Antimon- and  Queokfidlberfahlerz,  Oerm 

Isometric ;  tetrahedral.  Twins :  twinning-plaiie  octahedral,  producing, 
when  the  composition  is  repeated,  the  form  in  f,  456.  Also  massive ;  gran- 
alar,  coarse,  or  fine ;  compact  or  crypto-crystalline 


454 


456 


Color  between  light  flint- 
as   the   color ;    sometimes 


H:.=:3-4-5.     G.=4-5-511.     Lustre  metallic, 
gray,  and   iron-black.     Streak  generally  same 

inclined  to  brown  and  cherry-red.  Opaque ;  sometimes  subtransliicent  in 
very  thin  splinters,  transmitted  color  cherry-red.  Fracture  subcoiichoidal 
— uneven.     Eather  brittle. 

Comp.,  Var.— CueSbaST  (or  4Ca9S-f  SbaSa),  with  part  of  the  copper  (Cua)  often  replaced  by 
iron  (Fe),  zinc  (Zn),  silver  (AgaJ,  or  quicksilver  (Hg),  and  rarely  cobalt  (Co),  and  pairt  of  the 
antimony  by  arsenic,  and  rarely  bisiljuth.  Ratio  Aga-f-Cua  :  Zn-hFe  generally^ s=2  : 1.  There 
are  thuB : 

A.  An  antimonial  series;  B.  An  arsenio-antimonial  series;  C.  A  bismuthio  arsenio-anti- 
monial ;  besides  an  arsefiical^  in  which  arsex;ic  replaces  aU  the  antimony,  and  which  is  made 
into  a  distinct  species  named  tennnntite. 

Var.  1.   Ordinary,  Containing  little  ci  no  silver.  Color  steel-gray  to  dark-gray.  G.:^5-5'8. 

2.  Argentiferous  ;  Fre^ergite.    Light  steel-gray,  sometimes  iron- black.    G. =4-8-5,  or  less. 

S.  Mercuriferotis;  Schwatzite.     Color  gray  to  iron-black,     G.=5-5'6. 

The  foUowing  analyses  wiU  serve  as  examples  of  these  varieties  : 

Zn      Ag 

3-50    0-60NiCol-(J4=98-69Rammel8berg. 
8-89  10.48  Pb  0'78=10000  ** 

0-69    Hg  17-27,  Pb  021  Bi  0-81=100 

V.  Rath. 

Vyr,,  etc, — Differ  in  the  different  varieties.  In  the  closed  tnbe  all  fuse  and  giv«^  a  dark- 
red  sublimate  of  antimonous  sulphide  ;  when  containing  mercury,  a  faint  dark-gray  sublimate 
appears  at  a  low  red  heat ;  and  if  much  arsenic,  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  sulphide  first  forms. 
In  the  open  tube  fuses,  gives  sulphurous  fumes  and  a  white  sublimate  of  antimoqy  ;  if 
arsenic  is  present  a  crystalline  volatile  sublimate  condenses  with  the  antimony;  if  the 
orp  contains  mercury  it  condenses  In  the  tube  in  minute  metallic  globules.  B.B.  on  charcoal 
fuses,  gives  a  coating  of  antimonous  oxide  and  sometimes  arsenous  acid,  zinc  oxide,  and  lead 
oxide  ;  the  arsenic  may  be  detected  by  the  odor  when  the  coating  is  treated  in  R.F. ;  the 
zinc  oxide  assumes  a  green  color  when  heated  with  cobalt  solution.  The  roasted  mineral 
gives  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  iron  and  copper ;  with  soda  yields  a  globule  of  metallic 
copper.  To  determine  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  arsenic  by  the  odor,  it  is  best  to  fuse  the 
mineral  on  charcoal  with  soda.     The  presence  of  mercury  is  best  ascertained  by  fusing  the 


s 

8b 

As 

Cu 

Fe 

ID  Mflaen         25  4Q 
(8)  Meiseberg    24*80 
(8)  Kotterbach  22*53 

1915 
25-56 
19*34 

4-93 
2-94 

89-88 
80-47 
35  34 

3  43 
3  52 
0*87 
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234  DseoBipnyE  minebaloot. 

pulverized  ore  in  a  closed  tube  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  dry  soda,  the  motal 
sabliming  and  condensing  in  minute  globules.     The  silver  is  determined  by  cupellation. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur,  and  antimonous  and  arsenous  oxides 

Obs. — The  Oomish  mines,  near  St.  Aust.  ;  at  Andreasberg  and  CUausthal  in  the  Harz ; 
Kremnitz  in  Hungary ;  Freiberg  in  Saxony  ;  Przibram  in  Bohemia ;  Kahl  in  Spessart ;  Kap- 
nik  in  Tranpylvania ;  Dillenburg  in  Nassau  ;  and  other  localities.  The  ore  containing  mer- 
cury occurs  in  Schmolnitz,  Hungaiy ;  at  Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol ;  and  in  the  valleys  of  Angina 
and  Costello  in  Tuscany. 

Found  in  Mexico,  at  Burang^,  etc.  ;  at  various  mines  in  Chili  ;  in  Bolivia ;  at  the  Kellogg 
mines,  Arkansas  ;  at  Newburyport,  Mass.  In  California  in  Mariposa  Co. ;  in  Shasta  Co.  In 
Nevada,  abundant  at  the  Sheba  and  De  Soto  mines,  Humboldt  Co.  ;  near  Austin  in  Landex 
Co. ;  in  Arizona  at  the  Heintzelman  mine,  containing  1  i  p.  c  of  silver  *  at  the  Sana  Rita  mine. 

lliONn*£  (Brauna). — A  bismuth  tetrahedrite  from  Cremenz,  Einfiscnthal,  Switzerland. 

Malinowsrite.— A  tetrahedrite  containing  9-13  p.  o.  lead,  and  10-13  p.  a  silver.  District 
of  Bocuay,  Peru.     (5th  Append.  Min.,  Chili.) 


TBNNANTITZ].    Graukupfererz,  Germ, 

Isometric ;  holohedral,  Phillips.  Cleavage :  dodecahedral  imperfect. 
Twins  as  in  tetrahedrite.    Massive  forms  unknown. 

H.=3*5-4:.  G.=4*37-4-53.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  blackish  lead-gray 
to  iron-black.     Streak  dark  reddish-gray.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp.— CusAssSt  (or  4Cn3S+AsaSs)«  with  Cua  replaced  in  part  by  Fe,  Aga,  etc.,  as  in  tetra- 
hedrite, with  which  it  agrees  in  crystalline  form. 

Pyr. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  sulphide.  In  the  open  tube  gives 
sulphurous  fames,  and  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with  intumes- 
cence and  emission  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  fumes  to  a  dark-gray  magnetic  globule^  The 
roasted  mineral  gives  reactions  for  copper  and  iron  with  the  fluxes;  with  soda  on  charcoal 
g^ves  mejiAllic  copper  with  iron. 

Obs. — Found  in  the  Cornish  mines.     Also  at  Skutterud  in  Norway,  and  in  Algeria. 

JULIANITE  (Websky)  is  near  tennantite.     G.  =5-12.     Eudelstadt,  Silesia. 

Meneguinite  has  the  composition  Pb4Sb,S7(4PbS+Sb2Sj)=:Sulphur  17  3,  antimony  16-8, 
lead  63-9=100.    Besembles  boulangerite.    Bottino,  TuBcany  ;  Schwarzenberg,  Saxony. 

(/)  Gboup  V.    Formula  E5(Afi,Sb)2S8=5RS+(As,Sb),Sa. 

STEPHANTTE.^  Sprodglaserz,  Oerm, 

Orthorhombic.     /  A  7  =  115^  39',  Oa1-1=  132°  32^' ;  c:b:a  =  1-0897 

:  1-5844  :  1.     0M  =  127°  51',  0a14  =  145°  34.    Cleav- 

^"^  age  :  2-1  and  i-i  imperfect.     Twins :  twinning-plaiie  // 

forms  like  those  of  ai'agonite  frequent.     Also  massive, 

compact,  and  disseminated. 

Il.=2-2-5.      G.=6-269,  Przibram.      Lustre  metallic. 
Color  and  streak  iron-black.    Fracture  uneven. 


Oomp.—AgftSbSi  (or  5 AgaSH-SbaSj)= Sulphur  16*2,  antimony  15'3, 
silver  68-5=100. 

P5rr.— In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  fuses,  and  after  long  heating 

gives  a  faint  sublimate  of  antimonous  sulphide.     In  the  open  tube  fuses, 

giving  ofif  antimonial  fumes  and  sulphurous  oxide.     B.B.  on  charcoal 

fuses  with  projection  of  small  particles,  coats  the  coal  with  antimonoiu 

oxide,  which  after  long  blowing  is  colored  red  from  oxidized  silver,  and  a  globule  of  metallic 

iilver  is  obtained. 

Soluble  in  dilute  heated  nitric  acid,  sulphur  and  oxide  of  antimony  being  deposited. 
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Obs^ — At  Freibeig  and  elsewhere  in  Sazonj ;  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia ;  in  llongary  ;  at 
Andzeasberg ;  at  Zacatecas  in  Mexico ;  and  in  Peru.  In  Nevada,  an  abundant  silver  ore  in 
the  Oomstock  lode ;  at  Ophir  and  Mexican  mines  in  fine  czystals ;  in  the  Keese  river  and 
Humboldt  and  other  regions.     In  Idaho,  at  the  silver  mines. 

Geocronitb.— Composition  PbsSbaft*  (or  5PbS+SbaS»)= Sulphur  16*7,  antimony  15-9,  lead 
67*4=100  (also  contains  a  little  arsenic).  Color  light  iead-gzaj.  Sala,  Sweden;  Merido, 
SpaiB ;  Yal  di  Oastello,  Tuscany. 


POLTBASmi. 


Orthorhorabic,  DesCl.  7a7  nearly  120°,  OaI  ==  121°  80'.  Crystals 
usually  short  tabular  prisms,  with  the  bases  triangularly  striated  parallel 
to  alternate  edges.  Cleavage:  basal  imperfect.  Also  massive  and  dis- 
seminated. 

H.=:2-3.  G.=6"214:.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-black ;  in  thin  crys- 
tals cherry-red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  iron-black.  Opaque  except 
when  quite  thin.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp. — AggSbSs  (or  QAg^aS+SbaSg),  if  containing  silver  without  copper  or  arsenic,  Sulphur 
14^,  antimony  97,  silver  96 5=100.  But  with  Ags  replaced  in  part  by  Cua  (ratio  kg  :  Cu= 
1  :  4  to  1  :  11),  and  Sb  replaced  by  As  (ratio  1  :  1,  etc.). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  open  tube  fuses,  gives  sulphurous  and  antimonial  fumes,  the  latter 
I'onning  a  white  sublimate,  sometimes  mixed  with  crystaUine  arsenous  oxide.  B.B.  fuses 
with  spirting  to  a  globule,  gives  ofE  sulphur  (sometimes  arsenic),  and  coats  the  coal  with  anti- 
xnonous  oxide ;  with  long-continued  blowing  some  varieties  give  a  faint  yellowish-white  coat- 
ing of  zinc  oxide,  and  a  metaUic  globule,  which  with  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  copper, 
and  cupelled  with  lead  gives  pure  silver. 

Decomposed  by  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Mexico  ;  at  Tres  Puntos,  Chili ;  at  Freiberg  and  Przibram.  In  Nevada, 
at  the  Reese  mines ;  in  Idaho,  at  the  silver  mines  of  the  Owhyhee  district. 

PoLYAKQTBiTB. — Isomotrlo.  Cleavage  cubic.  Malleable.  Comp.  12AgaS+SbaSa.  Wol- 
£aoh,  Baden. 


JESNARGITB. 


Orthorhombic.  IaI=  97°  53',  Oa1-1  =  136°  37'  (Dauber)  ;i:l:a  = 
0-94510  :  11480  : 1.  O  A  l-«  :^  1 40°  20',  Oa1  =  128°  35'.  Cleavage :  / 
perfect ;  i-i,  i-i  distinct ;   O  indistinct.    Also  massive,  granular  or  columnar. 

H.=3.  G.=4-43-4'45  ;  4*362,  Kenngott.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  gray- 
ish to  iron-black  ;  streak  grayish-black,  powder  having  a  metallic  lustre. 
Brittle.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp. — CusAsS 4= Sulphur  32*5,  arsenic  19  1,  copper  48*4=100,  usually  containing  also  a 
little  antimony,  and  zinc,  and  sometimes  sUver. 

Pyr. — In  the  dose*^  tube  decrepitates,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  salphur ;  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature fuses,  and  gives  a  sublimate  of  arsenous  sulphide.  In  the  open  tube,  heated  gently, 
the  powdered  mineral  gives  off  sulphurous  and  arsenous  oxides,  the  latter  condensing  to  a 
fublimate  containing  some  antimonous  oxide.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  and  gives  a  faint  coat- 
ing of  arsenous  oxide,  antimonous  oxide,  and  zinc  oxide ;  the  roasted  mineral  with  the  fluxes 
fives  a  globule  of  metallic  copper. 

Soluble  in  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid. 
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Obf. — ^Froin  Morocooha,  Goidilleras  of  Pern ;  Famatina  Mts.,  Aigentine  Republic ;  from 
Chili;  mines  of  Santa  Anna,  N.  Granada;  at  Gosihnirachi  in  Mexico  ;  Brewster's  gold  mine, 
Chesterfield  district,  S.  Carolina ;  in  Colorado ;  at  Willis's  Gulch,  near  Black  Hawk ;  80ut>her& 
Utah ;  Morning  Star  mine,  Cal. 

Famatinitb  {titefjmer).—Aii  antimonial  enaxgite.  MaBsiye.  Color  reddish  gray.  Fama- 
tina Mte.,  Argentine  Republic  ;  Corro  de  Pasca,  Peru. 

LnzoNiTE. — Similar  to  enargite  in  composition,  but  unlike  in  form,  according  to  Weisbach. 
Mancayon  Island,  Luzon. 

Clarite  (Sandberger). — Also  similar  to  enargite  in  composition,  but  in  form  monodinic, 
and  having  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  dinopinaooid.     Schapbach,  Black  Forest. 

Epiobnite.— Composition  S  82-24,  As  12-78,  Cu  40  68,  Fe  14-20=100.  Orthoihombia 
Color  steel-giay.    NeuglUck  mine,  Witticheii. 
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m.  COMPOUNDS  OF  CHLORINE,  BROMINE,  IODINE 


1.  ANHYDROUS  CHLORIDES,  ETC. 

HAL^B)    COMMON  SALT.    Kochsalz,  Steinsalz,  Oerm. 

Isometric.     Usually  in  cubes ;  rarely  in  octahedrons ;  faces  of  crystals 
sometimes  cavernous,  as  in  f.  458.     Cleavage  :  cubic, 
perfect.     Massive  and  gmnular,  rarely  columnar.  458 

H.=2-5.  G.=:2-l-2-257.  Lustre  vitreous.  Streak 
white.  Color  white,  also  sometimes  yellowish,  red- 
dish, bluish,  puijplish;  often  colorless.  Transparent 
— translucent.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Rather  brittle. 
Soluble ;  taste  purely  saline. 


Oomp.—NaCl= Chlorine  60*7,  sodium  89  3 =100.  Commonly 
mixed  with  some  calcium  sulphate,  calcium  chloride,  and  magrne- 
■ium  chloride,  and  sometimes  magnesium  sulphate,  which  render 
it  liable  to  deliquesce. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  fuses,  often  with  decrepitation ;  when  fused  on  the  platinum 
loop  colors  the  flame  deep  yeUow. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  taste,  solubility,  and  perfect  cubic  cleavage. 

Obs. — Common  salt  occurs  in  extensive  but  irregular  beds  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  associ* 
ated  with  gypsum,  polyhalite,  calcite,  clay,  and  sandstone ;  also  in  solution,  and  forming 
salt  springs. 

The  principal  mines  of  Europe  are  at  Wieliczka,  in  Poland ;  at  Hall,  in  the  Tyrol ;  Stass- 
furt,  in  Prussian  Saxony ;  and  along  the  range  through  Reichenthal  in  Bavaria,  Hallcin  in 
Salzburg,  Hallstadt,  Ischl,  and  Ebensee,  in  upper  Austria,  and  Aussee  in  Styria  ;  in  Transyl- 
vania ;  Wallachia,  Galicia,  and  upper  Silesia ;  Vic  and  Dieuze  in  France ;  Valley  of  Cardona 
and  elsewhere  in  Spain,  forming  hills  300  to  400  feet  high  ;  Bex  in  Switzerland  ;  and  North - 
wich  in  Cheshire,  England.  It  also  occurs  near  Lake  Oroomiah,  the  Caspian  Lake. ,  etc.  In 
Algeria  ;  in  Abyssinia  ;  in  India  in  the  province  of  Lahore,  and  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere  ; 
in  China  and  Asiatic  Russia  ;  in  South  America,  in  Peru,  and  at  Zipaquera  and  Ncmocon. 

In  the  United  States,  salt  has  been  found  forming  beds  with  gypsum,  in  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington Co. ;  in  the  Salmon  River  Mts.  of  Oregon ;  in  Louisiana.  Brine  springs  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  These  springs  are  worked  at  Salina  and  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  ;  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  Va.  ;  Muskingum,  Ohio ;  Michigan,  at  Saginaw  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  in  Kentucky.  Vast  lakes  of  salt  water  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Lake  Timpauogos  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  4,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  now  called 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  is  2,000  square  miles  in  area.  L.  Gale  found  in  this  water  20*196  per 
cent,  of  sodium  chloride  in  1852 ;  but  the  greater  rainfall  of  the  last  few  years  has  dimin- 
ished the  proportion  of  saline  matter.  The  Dead  and  Caspian  Seas  are  salt,  and  the  waten 
of  the  former  contain  20  to  26  parts  of  solid  matter  in  100  parts. 

HuANTAJAYiTE. — Composition  20NaCl  +  AgCl.  Occurs  in  white  cubes  in  the  mine  of  San 
Simon,  Cerro  de  Huantajaya,  Pent. 
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SYIiVlTU. 

Isometric.     Cleavage  cubic.    Also  compact. 

Il.=2.  G.=l-9-2.  White  or  colorless.  Vitieons.  Boluble;  taste  like 
that  of  common  salt. 

Comp. — K01=  Chlorine  47*65,  potassinm  53*85=100.    But  often  containing  impurities. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.  B.  in  the  platinum  loop  fuses,  and  gives  a  violet  color  to  the  outer  flame. 
Added  to  a  salt  of  phosphorus  bead,  which  ha^  been  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide, 
colors  the  O.F.  deep  azure-blue.     Water  completely  dissolves  it. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Vesuvius,  about  the  f umaroles  of  the  volcano.  Also  at  Stassfurt ;  at  Leo- 
poldshall  (leopoldite) ;  at  Kaluaz,  Galicia. 


^OXiRAROy RiTll)   Kerarg^Re. 


Horn  Silver.  SilberhomerB,  Germ. 


Isometric.  Cleavage  none.  Twins :  twinning-plane  octahedral.  TTsnally 
massive  and  looking  like  wax;  sometimes  colmnnar,  or  bent  columnar; 
often  in  crnsts. 

11.= 1-1-5.  G.=5-552.  Lustre  resinous,  passing  into  adamantine.  Color 
pearl- gi*ay,  grayish-green,  whitish,  rarely  violet-bhie,  colorless  sometimes 
when  perfectly  pure;  brown  or  violet-brown  on  exposure.  Streak  shin- 
ing. Transparent — feebly  subtranslucent.  Fracture  somewhat  conchoidal. 
Sectile. 

Oomp.—AgCl= Chlorine  24  7,  sUver  75-3=100. 
!  Pyi*-}  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  fuses  without  decomposition.      B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  a 

j  globule  of  metallic  silver.     Added  to  a  bead  of  salt  of  phosphorus,  previously  saturated  with 

I  copper  oxide,  and  heated  in  O.F.,  imparts  an  intense  azure-blue  to  the  flame.     A  fraginent 

placed  on  a  strip  of  zinc,  and  moistened  with  a  drop  of  water,  swells  up,  turns  black,  and 
finally  is  entirely  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  which  shows  the  metallic  lustre  on  being  pressed 
with  the  point  of  a  knife.     Insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  ammonia. 
I  Obs. — Occurs  in  veins  of  clay  slate,  accompanying  other  ores  of  silver,  and  usually  only  in 

i  the  higher  parts  of  these  veins.     It  has  also  been  observed  with  ochreous  varieties  of  brown 

'  iron  ore  ;  also  with  several  copper  ores,  with  oalcite,  barite,  etc. 

The  largest  masses  are  brought  from  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico.     Also  occurs  in  Nicaragua 
!  near  Ocotal ;  in  Honduras.     It  was  formerly  obtained  in  the   Saxon   mining  districts   of 

'  Oohanngeorgcnstadt  and  Freiberg,  but  is  now  rare.     Found  in  the  Altai ;  at  Kongsberg  in 

'  Norway ;  in  Alsace  ;  rarely  in  Cornwall,  and  at   Huelgoet  in  Brittany.     In  Nevada,  about 

Austin,  Lander  Co. ,  abundant ;  at  mines  of  Comstock  lode.    In  Arizona,  in  the  Willow  Springs 
dist, ,  veins  of  El  Dorado  canon,  and  San  Francisco  dist.     In  Idaho,  at  the  Poor  Man  lode. 
Named  from  Ktoar^  honi^  anl  aQyvQoq^  silver. 
I  Calomel  (Quecksilberhomerz,  Germ.). — Composition  HgCl= Chlorine  15*1,  mercury  84*9 

I  =100.     Color  white,  grayish,  brown.     Spain. 

i       '  Sal  Ammoniac  (Salmiak,  Germ.). — Ammonium  chloride,  NH4C1= Ammonium  33*7,  chlo- 
rine G6*3=100. '  Tesuviu.s,  Etna,  and  many  volcanoes. 
1         Nantokite  (Breithaupt).— Composition  CuCl=Chlorine  85*9,  copper  641=100.    Cleavage 
j  cubior->.J3iilpr  white.     Nantoko,  Chili. 

!  EamoLTT^— Ag(Cl,Br) ;  the  ratio  of  CI  :  Br  varying  from  3  :  1  to  1  :  3.      Color  grayish- 

i  grreen.    'Atvarious  mines  in  Chili ;  also  Mexico  ;  Honduras. 

BuoMYRFTE,  Bromargyrite  (Bromsilber,  6r<:77rt.).— Silver  bromide,  Ag Br = Bromine  42*6, 
silver  57-4=100.     Color  when  pure  bright  yellow,  slightly  greenish.     Chili ;  Mexico. 

Iodyhite,  Todargyrite  (lodvsilber,  Gei'm.). — Silver  iodide,  Agl= Iodine  54  0,  silver  4G*(y= 
100.     Color  yellow.     Mexico  ;  Chili ;  Spain ;  Cerro  Colorado  mine  in  Arizona. 

TocoRNALiTE  (Domeyko). — Composition  Agl-fHgL  Amorphous.  Color  pale  yellow. 
Cbaiiarcillo,  Chili. 

CnLOROCALCTTE  (Scacchi).— From  Vesuvius,  contained  58-76  p.  c.  CaCLj ;  with  also  EOl, 
NnCl,MgCl3.  CnLOKALLUHiNiTE,  CiiLORMAONSBiTBj  and  CHLonoTHioNn'E  are  also  ficm 
Vesuvioa. 
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OOMPOUNDS   OF  OHLORINE,  BBOMINE,  lODHfTB.  239 

(^on7NyiTE.)-Lead  chloride,  PbCla= Chlorine  25  5,  lead  74-5=100.    Soft    White.    Yeia- 
Tins.    PfiUiniCcoTUNNiTE  (Scacchi),  Vesuvius. 


HOLTSITS.— GompoBition  Fed* = Chlorine  65*5,  iron  84-5=100.    YemiYiiiiL 


2.  HYDROUS    CHLORIDES. 

OARNAUJTB. 

Massive,  granular ;  flat  planes  develo^S  by  action  of  water,  bnt  no  dis- 
tinct traces  of  cleavage ;  lines  of  strisa  sometimes  distinguished,  which 
indicate  twin- composition. 

Lustre  shining,  greasv.  Color  milk-white,  but  often  reddish  from  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  iron,  t'racture  conchoidal.  Soluble.  Strongly  phosphor 
escent. 

Oomp. — KMgC1s.6aq=KCl+MgCla  +  6aq=Magnesium  chloride  84*2,  potassium  chloride 
20-9,  water  38i>^100. 

The  brown  and  red  color  of  the  mineral  is  due  partly  to  iron  sesquioxide,  which  is  in  hex- 
'  agonal  tables,  and  partly  to  organic  matters  (water-plants,  infusoria,  sponges,  etc.). 

Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  fuses  easily.  Soluble  in  water,  100  parts  of  water  at  1875^  C.  taking  up 
64*5  parts. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Stassfurt,  where  it  forms  beds  in  the  upper  part  of  the  salt  formation, 
alternating  with  thinner  beds  of  common  salt  and  kieserite,  and  also  mixed  with  the  common 
salt.  Its  beds  consist  of  subordinate  beds  of  different  colors,  reddish,  bluish,  brown,  deep  red, 
sometimes  colorless.  Sylvite  occurs  in  the  camaUite.  Also  found  at  Westeregeln  ;  with  salt 
at  Maman  in  Persia.     Its  richness  in  potassium  makes  it  valuable  for  exploration. 

Tachhyduite. — Composition  CaMgaCle  +  13aq=CaCla+2MgCla  4-  12aq  (Ramm.)  =  Chlorine 
403,  magnesium  9"5,  calcium  7  "5,  water  42 '7=:  100.  Color  yellowish.  Deliquescent.  Stass- 
furt. 

KRBMERsrTE-— Probably  2NH4C1-I-  2KCl+FeClfl+8aq.    Vesuvius. 

Ertthrobiderite,  also  from  Vesuvius,  is  2KCl+FeGle+2aq. 


3.  OXYCHLOKIDES. 

rATAOAMTTB.^ 


Orthorhombic.  / A  /=  112^  20',  (9  A 14  =  131°  29' ;  c  :  ?  :  dS  =  1-131 
:  1*492  :  1.'  Usually  in  modified  rectangular  prisirajVerticallVj^gtrigted;  also 
in  rectangular  octahedrons.  Twins :  twinning^ane  /  »  ^  -  ^^^ 
three  individuals.     Cleavage:  i-l  perfect,  1-i  imperfc*  \J.B.  in  the  forceps  and 

Sive  lamellar.  becomln  ^^''^aTul'^on^^^^^ 

^  II.=:3-3-5.  Q.=3;761  (Klein),  3-898  (Zepharoibuitij^S'iCnS,'^h°i^         ; 

vitreous.      Color  various  shades  of  briffjit  j»  co  a  trau-sparent  bend,  becoming  opaque 

soSfeRmes  blackish-gre/^v  -Jtitl^'f  "^^^^   ^^^t  ""I  P^^«P^^"«f  ^^^^^i^^  reaction  for  tiuor- 

,     ^  ®  -J acid  gives  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  and  which  etch  glass.     Phofr 
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Oomp.— CuCla+SHaCuOarrChlorine  16-64,  copper  59*45,  oxygen  11-25,  water  12-66=100. 
Also  other  compounds  with  more  water  (18  and  22^  p.  c). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tnbe  gives  off  much  water,  and  forms  a  gray  sublimate.  B.B.  oc 
charcoal  fuses,  coloring  the  O.F.  azare-blue,  with  a  green  edge,  and  giving  two  coatings, 
one  brownish  and  the  other  grayish-white  ;  continued  blowing  yields  a  globule  of  metallio 
copper ;  the  coatings  touched  with  the  B.F.  volatilize,  coloring  the  flame  azure-bluo.  In  adds 
easily  soluble. 

Obg.— Occurs  in  different  parts  of  Chili ;  in  the  district  of  Tarapaca,  Bolivia ;  at  Tocopilla 
in  Bolivia  ;  with  malachite  in  South  Australia ;  Serro  do  Bembe,  near  Ambriz,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa ;  at  the  Estrella  mine  in  southern  Spain ;  at  St.  Just  in  Cornwall. 

TALLiifGiTB.— Composition  CuCl3+4HaCu09+4aq.  In  thin  crusts.  Color  blue.  Botal- 
lack  mine,  Cornwall. 

Atelite. — Composition  CuCla+2H2CuOa  +  aq.     Formed  from  tenorite.     Vesuvius. 

Percyltte. — An  oxy chloride  of  lead  and  copper.  Occurs  in  minute  sky-blue  cubes. 
Bonora,  Mexico  ;  So.  Africa. 

Matlockite.  —Composition  PbCla +8^0 =Lead  chloride  55'5,  lead  oxide  44*5=100.  Crom- 
ford,  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire.  ^^^ 

Mbkdifite.— Composition  PbCl9+flP)=Lead  chloride  38*4,  lead  oxide  61*6=100.  In 
columnar  masses,  often  radiated.  Color  white.  Mendip  Hills,  Somersetshire;  Brillon, 
Westphalia. 

Schwabtzemberqitb.— Composition  Pb(I,Cl)a+2PbO.  Color  yellow.  Desert  of  Ata- 
cama. 

Daubreite.— Composition  (BiaOs)4BiCla=Bi30a  76-16,  BiCls  23*84=100.  Amorphous. 
Structure  earthy,  sometimes  fibrous.  Color  yellowish-gray.  H.=2*5.  G.  =6 '4-6 '5.  From 
the  mine  Constanoia,  Cerro  de  Tanza,  Bolivia  (Domeyko). 


.^o7*4-100.     O.  / 

loDYRiTE,  lodargyrlte     ^ 
100.     Color  yellow.     Mexicv 

TocoRNAiJTE   (Domeyko).' 
Cbanarcillo,  Chili. 

CnLOROCALCiTE  (ScaccM).— From  VesuVitTir,- uj.        ^^ 
N'a01,MgCl2.       CnLORALLUMINITE,  ClILOBMA^NESITE,  and  Cn. 

Vesuvius.  *  r^  1 
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IV.  FLUORINE   COMPOUNDS. 


1.  ANHYDROUS  FLUORIDES. 
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FLUOE  SPAR.     Flufigpath,  Oerm. 

Isometric;  forms  usually^ cubic  (see  f.  39,  40,  41,  62,  55,  etc.,  pp.  16 
to  19).  Cleavage  :  octaliedraly  perfect.  Twins  : 
twinning-pTane,  1,  f.  266^  p.  91.  Massive. 
Rarely  columnar;  usually  gmnular,  coarse  or 
fine.  Crystals  often  having  the  surfaces  made 
lip  of  small  cubes,  or  cavernous  with  rectangular 
C8  vities. 

[n.=4.  G.=:301-3-25.  Lustre  vitreousj 
bometimes  splendent ;  usually  glimmering  in  the 
massive  varieties.  Color  white,  yellow,  green, 
rose,  and  crimson-red,  violet-blue,  sky-blue,  and 
brown :  wnne-yellow,  greenish  and  violet-blue, 
most  common  ;  red,  rare.  Streak  white.  Trans- 
parent— subtranslucent.  Brittle.  Fracture  of  fine  massive  varieties  flat- 
conchoidal  and  splintery.  Sometimes  presenthig^  a^bluish  fluorescence. 
Phosphoresces  when  heated. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Calcium  fluoride,  CaFa^ Fluorine  48*7,  calcium  51  '3=100.  Berzelius  found 
0*5  of  calcium  phosphate  in  the  fluorite  of  Derbyshire.  The  presence  of  chlorine  wna  detected 
early  by  Scheele.  Kersten  found  it  in  fluor  from  Marienberg'  and  Freiberg.  The  bright 
colors,  as  shown  by  Kenngott.  are  lost  on  heating  the  mineral ;  they  are  attributed  mainly  to 
different  hydrocarbon  compounds  by  Wyrouboff,  the  crystallization  having  tiaken  place  from 
aqueous  solution. 

.  Var.  Ordinary  ;  (a)^clea«'able  or  crystallized,  very  various  in  colors;  (ft)  coarse  to  fine 
granular;  (c)  earthj,  dull,  and  sometimes  very  soft.  A  soft  earthy  variety  from  Ratofka, 
Russia,  of  a  lavender-blue  color,  is  the  ratofkite.  The  finely-colored  fluorites  have  been 
called,  according  to  their  colors,  fabfe  ruby,  topaz,  emerald,  amethyst,  etc.  The  colors  of  the 
phosphorescent  light  are  various,  and  are  independent  of  the  actual  color ;  and  the  kind 
affording  a  green  color  is  {d)  the  chlorophane. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  phosphoresces.  Qj.B.  in  the  forceps  and 
on  cbnrcoal  fuses,  coloring  the  flame  rod,  to  an  enamel  which  reacts  alkaline  to  test  paper  J 
With  soda  on  platinum  foil  or  charcoal  fuses  to  a  clear  bead,  becoming  opaque  on  cooling  ; 
with  an  excess  of  soda  on  charcoal  yields  a  residue  of  a  difficultly  fusible  enamel,  while  most  > 
of  the  soda  sinks  into  the  coal ;  with  gj'psiim  fuses  to  a  transparent  bead,  becoming  oi)aque 
on  cooling.  Fused  in  an  open  tube  with  fused  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  the  reaction  for  fluor- 
ine.   Treated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  fumes  of  hydrofluoric  acid  which  etch  glass,    rbotR 
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phorescence  is  obtaiDed  from  the  coarsely  powdered  spar  below  a  red  heat.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature it  ceases,  but  is  partially  restored  by  an  electric  discharge. 

DiS, — Recognized  by  its  octahedral  cleavage,  its  etching  power  when  heated  in  the  glaaa 
tube,  etc 

Obs, — Sometimes  in  beds,  but  generally  in  veins,  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  also 
in  limestones,  both  crystalline  and  unciystalline,  and  sandstones.  Often  occurs  as  the  gangue 
of  metallic  ores.  In  the  North  of  England,  it  is  the  gangue  of  the  lead  veins.  In  Derby- 
shire it  is  abundant,  aud  also  in  ComwaU.  Common  in  the  mining  district  of  Saxony ;  fine 
near  Kongsberg  in  Norway.     In  the  dolomites  of  St.  Gothard  it  occurs  in  pink  octahedrons 

Some  American  localities  are  :  Trumbull  and  Plymouth,  Conn.  ;  Muscolonge  Lake,  Jeffer- 
son Co.,  N.Y.,  in  gigantic  cubes  ;  Eossie,  St.  Lawrence  Co. ;  near  the  Franklin  furnace,  N.  J.  ; 
Gallatin  Co.,  111. ;  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Superior;  Missouri 

Sell AITE  (Striiver).— Magnesium  fluoride,  Jk^^Fa.  Tetragonal  Colorless.  Occurs  with 
anhydrite  at  Gerbulaz  in  Savoy. 

Yttrocerite.— Composition  2(9CaF,+2YF2+CeF2)+8aq  (Ramm.).  Color  violet-blue, 
white.     Near  Fahlun,  Sweden ;  Amity,  N.  Y.  ;  Paris,  Me.  :  etc. 

Fluocerite.— Contains  (BerzeUus)  €eO,  82  64,  YO  112.     Sweden. 

Fluellite. — Contains  (Wollaston)  fluorine  and  aluminum.     ComwaU. 

Cryptohalite.— Fluosilicate  of  ammonium.  Vesuvius.  Also  observed  at  YesnvinB, 
kydrofiuorite^  HF,  and  proidanite^  SiF*  (Scacchi). 


CRTOUTZI. 


Triclinic  (DesCloizeaux  and  Webskj^). 
in  appearance  and 


Form  approaching  very  closely 
angles  to  the  cube  and  cnbo- 
octahedron  of  the  isometric  system.  General  habit 
as  in  f.  460 ;  F{0)  A  T{I)  =  90°  2',  F{0)  A  3f{I') 
=  90°  24',  Ma  T(Ia  1')  =  91°  57' ;  also  I  (1-r)  A  31 
(/')  =  124°  30',  I  (W)  A  T(l)  =  124°  14'  (angles  by 
Websky).  Twins  common.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  three  ])lanes  P,  M,  T ;  in  crystals  most  com- 
plete parallel  to  T,  in  masses  parallel  to  P,  Com- 
monly massive,  cleavable. 

11. =2-5.  G.  =  2-9-3-077.  Lustre  vitreons;  slightly 
pearly  on  O,  Color  snow-white  ;  sometimes  reddish 
or  brownish  to  brfck-red  and  even  black.  Sub- 
transparent — translucent.  Immersion  in  water 
creases  the  transparency.     Brittle. 


m- 


Oomp.— NaeAlFis  (or  6NaF 4- AlFfl)=  Aluminum  13-0,  sodium  82*8,  fluorine  54-2=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Fusible  in  the  flnynft  of  a  cajQdle.  B.B.  in  the  open  tube  heated  so  that  the 
flame  enters  the  tube,  gives  off  hydrofluoric  acid,  etching  the  glass ;  the*  water  which  con- 
denses at  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  reacts  for  fluorine  with  Brazil-wood  paper.  In  the  for- 
ceps fuses  verj'  easily,  coloring  the  flame  yellow.  On  the  charcoal  fuses  easily  to  a  clear  bead, 
which  on  cooling  becomes  opaque ;  after  long  blowing,  the  assay  s£:reads  out,  the  sodium 
fluoride  is  absorbed  by  the  coal,  a  suffocating  odor  of  fluorine  is  given  off,  and  a  crust  of 
alumina  remains,  which,  when  heated  with  cobalt  solution  in  0.  F. ,  gives  a  blue  color.  Soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  extreme  fusibility,  and  its  yielding  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the  open 
tube. 

Obg.— Occurs  in  a  bay  in  Arksut-fiord,  in  West  Greenland,  at  Evigtok,  where  it  constitutes 
a  large  bed  or  vein  in  gneiss.  It  is  used  for  making  soda,  and  soda  and  alumina  salts ;  also 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  manufacture  of  a  white  glass  which  is  a  very  good  imitation  of 
porcelain. 

Chiolite.— G.=2-84-2-90.  NasMF^  (or  3NaF4- A1F«).  CnoDNEFFiTE.— G.=3-01.  Na*^! 
F,o  (or4NaF  +  :AlF<,)  Ramm.  The  two  minerals  are  alike  in  physical  characters^  occuzrinf 
In  minute  tetragonal  pyramids  ;  both  from  Miaak. 
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PAOHNOLrm.    Thomsenolite. 

Monoclinic,  with  the  lateral  axes  equal    ("  clino-quadratic '^  Nordena- 
kiold).  c  :  J  :  a  =  1*044  : 1  :  1 ;  67  rr  92°  30'.  Prisms  slender, 
a  little  tapering ;    /  horizontally  striated.     Cleavage  :  basal  460a 

very  perfect.     Also  massive,  opal  or  chalcedony-liive. 

H. = 2-5-4.  G. = 2-929-3-008,  of  crystals.  Lustre  vitreous, 
of  a  cleavage-face  a  little  pearly,  of  massive  waxy.  Color 
white,  or  with  a  reddish  tinge.     Transparent  to  translucent. 


Oomp.— NaaCajAlPn  +  2aq,  or  2NaF  +  2CaF,  +  AlFe  -h  2aq  =  Fluorine 
51.28,  aluminum  12-28,  calcium  17-99,  8odium^0-35,  water  810=1(K). 

Pyr.,  etc. — Fuses  more  easily  than  cryolite  to  a  clear  glass.  The  massive 
decrepitates  remarkably  in  the  flame  of  a  candle.  In  powder  easily  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid. 

Obg. — Found  incrusting  the  cfyoUte  of  Greenland,  and  a  result  of  its 
alteration.     The  crystals  often  have  an  ochre-colored  coating,  especially  the  -  ^ 

terminal  portion;  they  are  sometimes  quite  large,  and  have  much  the 
appearance  of  cryolite.     The  mineral  was  first  described  by  Knop,  and  though  his  descripti(  n 
of  the  crystals  does  not  agjee  with  that  given  above,  there  seems  to  be  do  doubt  that  the 
material  was  the  same,  which  has  since  been  investigated  by  Hagemann  {dimetric  pachiwlUe 
•^thomsenolite)^  Wohler  (pyroconite)  and  Kcenig,  as  urged  by  the  latter. 

Knop  originally  described  two  varieties  of  the  mineral,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  pachno- 
lite.  The  variety.  A,  appeared  in  large,  cuboidal  crystals,  with  cleavage  planes  parallel  to  the 
faces,  intersecting  at  angles  of  approximately  90^ .  These  cleavage  planes  seemed  to  be  con- 
tinued on  into  Sie  mass  of  the  cryolite  on  which  the  crystals  were  implanted.  The  second 
variety,  B,  was  in  small  brilliant  crystals,  of  prismatic  form,  grouped  together  often  in  par- 
allel position  upon  the  cryolite  (hence  the  name,  from  ira'x>^,  frost).  The  identity  of  the  two 
varieties  chemically  was  shown  by  the  analyses  of  Elnop  and  Wohler.  The  crystals  of  variety 
B,  according  to  Knop,  had  /A  /=  81°  24',  eta 

Knop  has  recently  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1876,  849)  suggested  the  possibility  that  the  cr^'stals  of 
'*  cryolite,"  upon  which  Webeky  obtained  the  angles  quoted  on  the  preceding  page,  were  really 
identical  with  variety  A  of  pachnolite.  The  crystallographio  relation  of  the  two  species  is  not 
yet  clearly  made  out. 

Arksutftb,  HAGEiCANNrrB,  Gbarksutitb,  all  from  Greenland ;  and  Frosofite,  from 
Altenberg. — Fluorine  minerals,  related  to  those  which  precede,  but  whose  exact  nature  ie 
not  yet  known. 

Ralstonitb  {Brush). — An  hydrous  aluminum  fluoride,  containing  also  a  little  magnesium 
and  sodium.    Occurs  in  minute  regular  octahedrons  on  the  cryolite  from  GreenUnd. 
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V.  OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. 


1.  OXIDES  OF  Metals  of  the  Gold,  Ibon,  or  Tin  Gbodfs. 

A.  ANHYDROUS  OXIDES,      (a)  Protoxides,  RO{or  R,0). 

OUPRITX!.     Bed  Copper  Ore.    Bothknpfererz,  Oerm. 

Isometric  (see  figures  on  p.  17).      Cleavage:   octahedral.      SometiTnee 

cubes  lengthened  into  capillary  forme.     Also 
461  massive,  granular ;  eoinetimes  earthy. 

Il.=3-5-4.  G.=:5-S5-6-15.  Lustre  ada- 
mantine or  subnietallic  to  earthy.  Color  i-ed, 
of  various  shades,  particularly  cochineal-red  ; 
occasionally  crimson-red  by  transmitted  li^jht 
Streak  several  shades  of  brownish-red,  sKin 
ing.  Subtransparent — subtranslucent.  Frao 
ture  conchoidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 

Comp.,  Var.—Cu30= Oxygen  11-2,  copper  88  8 =100 
Sometimes  affords  traces  of  selem'um.     Chalcofriekiu 
is  a  variety  which  occurs  in  capillary  or  acicnlar  crj-s- 
tallizations,  which  are  cubes  elongated  in  the  direction 
of  the  octahedral  axis.      It  also  occurs  earthy;    Tilt 
Ore   (Ziegelerz  Gei^m.).     Brick -red   or  reddish-brown 
and  earthy,  often  mixed  with  red  oxide  of  iron;  some- 
times nearly  black. 
Pyr.,  etc. — Unaltered  in  the  closed  tube.     B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  and  colors  the  flame 
emerald-green;  if  previously  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  color  imparted  to  the 
tlame  is  momentanly  azure-blue  from  copper  chloride.     On  charcoal  first  blackens,  then  fuses, 
and  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper.     With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  copper  oxide.     Soluble 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Thuringia  ;  on  Elba,  in  cubes  ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Devonshire  ;  in  isolated 
crystals,  in  lithomarK-e,  at  Chessy,  near  Lyons,  which  are  generally  coated  with  malachite, 
etc.  At  the  Somerville,  and  Flemington  copper  mines,  N.  J.  ;  at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co., 
Pa. ;  in  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

HYDROCUPRri'E  (Genth). — A  hydrous  cuprite.  Occurs  in  orange-yellow  coatings  on 
II' "gnetite.     Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

ZINCITE.    Red  Zinc  Ore.     Rothzinkerz,  Germ, 

Hexagonal.  OM  —  118°  7';c  =  1-0208.  In  quartzoids  w-itJi  truncated 
summits,  and  prismatic  faces  /.  CMeavage:  basal,  eminent;  prismatic, 
Boinetimes  distinct.  Usual  in  foliated  grains  or  coarse  particles  and  masses; 
also  granular. 

II.=4-4r'5.  G.=5-43-5-7.  Lustre  subadamantine.  Streak  orange-jel- 
low.  Color  deep  red,  also  orange-yellow.  Translucent — subtranslucent. 
Fracture  subconchoidol.     Brittle. 

Comp. — ZnO=03cygen  19-74,  zinc  80 '26 =100;  containing  manganese  as  an  unessential 
ingredient.  The  red  color  is  due  probably  to  the  presence  of  manganese  sesquioxide,  cer- 
tainly not  to  scales  of  hematite. 
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Pyr.,  etc. — Heated  in  the  closed  tabe  blackens,  but  on  cooling  resumes  the  original  color 
B.B.  infusible ;  with  the  fluxes,  on  the  platinum  wire,  gives  reactions  for  manganese,  and  on 
ciharooal  in  R.  F.  gives  a  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  yellow  while  hot,  and  white  on  cooling.  The 
coating,  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  treated  in  B.F.,  assumes  a  green  color.  Soluble 
in  acids  without  eif  ervescence. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  franklinite  and  also  with  calcite  at  Stirling  Hill  and  Mine  Hill,  Sussex 
Co.,  N.J. 

Oalcozikcite. — Impure  zindte  (mixed  with  CaCOa,  etc.).     Stirling  Hill,  N.  J. 

TENORITX!.    Mblacokitb.    Schwarzkupfererz  (Kupferschwarze),  Genn. 

Ortliorhombic  (tellurite),  crystals  from  Vesuvius.  Earthy ;  massive  ; 
pulverulent  (melacouite) ;  also  in  shining  flexible  scales ;  also  rarely  in 
cubes  with  truncated  angles  (pseudomorpnous  ?). 

H.=3.  G.=6*25,  massive  (Whitney).  Lustre  metallic,  and  color  steel  or 
iron-gray  when  in  thin  scales ;  dull  and  earthy,  with  a  black  or  grayish- 
black  color,  and  ordinarily  soiling  the  fingei^s  when  massive  or  pulverulent. 

Oomp.— CuO=Oxygen  2015,  copper  79-85=100 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  O.F.  infusible;  other  reactions  as  for  cuprite  (p.  244).  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids. 

Obs. — Found  on  lava  at  Vesuvius  in  minute  scales ;  and  also  pulverulent  (Scacchi,  who 
uses  the  name  melaconise  for  the  mineral).  Common  in  the  earthy  form  {mdaeonite)  about 
copper  mines,  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  chalcopyrite  and  other  copper  ores.  Duck- 
town  mines  in  Tennessee,  and  Keweenaw  Point,  L.  Superior. 

Periclasite. — Essentially  magnesium  oxide,  MgO,  or  more  exactly  (Mg,Fe)0»  where 
iig  :  Fe:=20  :  1,  or  30  :  1.     Mt.  Somma. 

.BuifSENiTE.— NiO.  Found  at  Johanngeoigenstadt.  The  compound  MnO  has  been  found 
reopntly_iaWermland,  in  masses  of  a  g^een  color,  and  with  cubic  cleavage.     (Blomstrand.) 

^^^icoj)  (Bleigliitte). — PbO,  but  generally  impure.  Badenweiler,  Baden,  Mexico. 
Austin^s  mines,  Va. 

Hydrabgyrite.— HgO ;  with  Bokdosttb,  AgCl  +  flgCl,  at  Los  Bordos,  Chili 


(J)  Sesquioxides.    General  Formula  fiOj. 
CORUNDUM. 

Ehombohedral.  J?  A  i?  =  86°  4',  0  A  1(7?)  =  122°  26' ;  (122°  25',  Kok- 
Bcharof) ;  c  =  1'363.  Cleavage:  basal,  some- 
times perfect,  but  interrupted,  comm(jnly  im- 
perfect in  the  blue  variety;  rhorabohedral,  of  ten 
perfect.  Large  crystals  usually  rough.  Twius : 
composition-face  Ii»  Also  massive  granular  or 
impalpable ;  often  in  layers  from  composition 
parallel  to  li, 

H.=9.  G.=3-909-4-16.  Lustre  vitreous; 
Boraetimes  pearly  on  the  basal  planes,  and  occa- 
sionally exhibiting  a  bright  opalescent  star  of 
bIx  rays  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  Color  blue, 
»^d,  yellow,  brown,  gray,  and  nearly  wHte; 
Btrcak  uncolored.  Transparent — translucent. 
Fracture  conchoidal  —  uneven.  Exceedingly 
tough  when  compact. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Pure  alumina  :]V10a=0z7gen  46*8,  ahxminam  58*2=100.     There  ate  threr 
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sabdiyisions  of  the  species  prominently  recognized  in  the  arts,  and  until  eaily  in  this  centazy 
regarded  as  distinct  species ;  but  which  actually  differ  only  in  purity  and  state  of  ciystallisa- 
tion  or  structure. 

Yar.  1.  Sapphire  — Includes  the  purer  kinds  of  fine  colors,  transpaxent  to  transluoentY 
useful  as  gems.  Stones  are  named  according  to  their  colors ;  true  Buhy^  or  Oriental  Ruby^ 
red  ;  0.  Topaa^  yellow  ;  0.  Emerald,  green  ;  0.  Amethyst^  purple. 

2.  Corundum. — Includes  the  kinds  of  dark  or  dull  colors  and  not  transparent,  colors  Hglit 
blue  to  gray,  brown,  and  black.  The  original  adamantine  spar  from  India  has  a  dark  gray- 
ish smoky-brown  tint,  but  greenish  or  bluish  by  transmitted  light,  when  translucent,  and 
either  in  distinct  crystals  often  large,  or  cleavable-maesiye.  It  is  ground  and  used  as  a  polish- 
ing material,  and  being  purer,  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  emery.  It  was  thus  employed  in 
ancient  times,  botl^  in  India  and  Europe. 

8.  Emery,  Schmirgel,  Germ. — Includes  granular  corundum,  of  black  or  grayish- black 
color,  and  contains  magnetite  or  hematite  intimately  mixed.  Feels  and  looks  much  like  a 
black  fine-grained  iron  ore.  which  it  was  long  considered  to  be.  There  are  gradations  from  the 
evenly  fine-grained  emery  to  kinds  in  which  the  corundum  is  in  distinct  crystals.  This  Last 
is  the  case  with  part  of  t  hat  at  Chester,  Massachusetts. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  unaltered  ;  slowly  dissolved  in  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  to  a  clear 
glass,  which  is  colorless  when  free  from  iron  ;  not  acted  upon  by  soda.  The  finely  pulverized 
mineral,  after  heating  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a  beautiful  blue  color.  Not  acted 
upon  by  acids,  but  converted  into  a  soluble  compound  by  fusion  with  potassium  bisulphate 
or  soda.  Friction  excites  electricity,  and  in  i)olished  specimens  the  electrical  attraction  con- 
tinues for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

DiflEl — Distinguished  by  its  hardness,  scratching  quartz  and  topaz  ;  its  infusibility  and  its 
high  specific  gravity. 

Obs. — This  species  is  associated  with  crystalline  rocks,  as  gfranular  limestone  or  dolomite, 
gneiss,  granite,  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate.  The  fine  sapphires  are  usually  obtained  from  the 
beds  of  rivers,  either  in  modified  hexagonal  prisms  or  in  rolled  masses,  accompanied  by  grains 
of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  several  species  of  gems.  The  emery  of  Asia  Minor,  according  to 
Dr.  Smith,  occurs  in  granular  limestone. 

Sapphires  occur  in  Ceylon ;  the  East  Indies  ;  China.  Corundum,  at  St.  Gothard  ;  in  Pied- 
mont ;  Urals ;  Bohemia.  Emery  is  found  in  large  boulders  on  some  of  the  Grecian  islands  ; 
also  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Ephesus,  etc.  In  N.  America,  in  Ma9sachv9ett8^  at  Chester,  corun-- 
dum  and  emery  in  a  large  vein ;  also  in  Westchester  Co. ,  N.  Y.  In  New  York,  at  Warwick 
and  Amity.  In  Pennsylvania^  in  Delaware  Co.,  and  Chester  Co.  In  western  N,  OaroUaa^ 
at  many  localities  in  large  quantities,  and  sometimes  in  crystals  of  immense  size.  In  Georgia^ 
in  Cherokee  Co.  In  CaUfomia,  in  Los  Angeles  Co. ;  in  the  gravel  on  the  Upper  Missouri 
Jliver  in  Montana. 


HTIMAtJit^.    Specular  Iron.    Eisenglanz,  Rotheisenerz,  Oerm, 

Rhorabohedral.  jBaJ?  =  86^  10',  (9  A  7^  =  122°  30';  (5  =  1 -3591. 
0Ai'2=z  118°  53',  Oa1^=  103°  32,  ^  A  f  2  =  154°  2'.  Cleavage :  par- 
allel .to  a  and  O;  often  indistinct.     Twins:  twinniiig-plane  B ;  also  O 
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Vesuvius. 


Elba. 


Elba. 


(f .  267,  p.  91).  Also  columnar — granular,  botryoidal,  and  stalactitic  shapes ; 
also  lamellar,  lamiufle  joined  parallel  to  Oj  and  variously  bent,  thick  oi 
thin ;  also  granular,  friable  or  compact. 
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H.=5"5-6'5.  G.=4'5-5'3;  of  some  compact  varieties,  bs  low  as  4*2 
Lustre  metallic  and  occasionally  splendent ;  sometimes  earthy.  Color  dark 
»teel-gray  or  iron-black ;  in  very  thin  particles  blood-red  by  transmitted 
light;  when  earthy,  red.  Streak  cherry-red  or  reddish-brown.  Opaqne, 
except  when  in  very  thin  laminae,  which  are  faintly  translucent  and  blood- 
red.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.  Sometimes  attractable  by  the 
magnet,  and  occasionally  even  magnetipolar. 

Oomp^  Var. — Iron  Besquioxide,  FeOa= Oxygen  80,  iron  70=100.  Sometimea  oontaininf 
titanium  and  magrnesiam. 

The  yarietiea  depend  on  texture  or  state  of  aggregation,  and  in  some  cases  the  preseuoe  -,  ' 
impurities. 

Var.  1.  Specular.  Lustre  metallic,  and  crystais  often  splendent,  whence  the  name  specular 
iron,  (b)  When  the  stracture  is  foliated  or  micaceous,  the  ore  is  called  micacemut  hematite 
(Eisenglimmer).  2.  Compact  columnar  ;  ox  fLhtowi.  The  masses  of  ten  long  radiating  ;  lustre 
Bubmetallio  to  metallic  ;  color  brownish-red  to  iron-black.  Sometimes  called  r^d  hematite^ 
the  name  hematite  among  the  older  mineralogists  including  the  fibroas,  stalactitic,  and  other 
solid  massive  varieties  of  this  species,  limonite,  and  targite.  8.  Red  OcJtreotut.  Bed  and 
earthy.  Often  specimens  of  the  preceding  are  red  ochreous  on  some  parts.  Reddle  and  rtd 
chalk  are  red  ochre,  mixed  with  more  or  less  clay.  4.  Clay  Iron-stone  ;  Argillacemis  hetnatite. 
Hard,  brownish-black  to  reddish-brown,  heavy  stone ;  often  in  part  deep-red  ;  of  submetallic 
to  unmetallic  lustre  ;  and  affording,  like  all  the  preceding,  a  red  streak.  It  consists  of  iron 
sesquioxide  with  clay  or  sand,  and  sometimes  other  impurities. 

P3n*i  etc.— B.B.  infusible;  on  charcoal  in  B.F.  becomes  magnetic;  with  borax  inO.F. 
gives  a  bead,  which  is  yellow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling ;  if  saturated,  the  bead 
appears  red  while  hot  and  yellow  on  cooling ;  in  B.F.  gives  a  bottle-green  color,  and  if  ti'eatcd 
on  charcoal  with  metallic  tin,  assumes  a  vitriol-green  color.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  RF. 
is  reduced  to  a  gray  magnetic  metallic  powder.     Soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

DI£f. — Distinguished  from  magnetite  by  its  red  streak,  also  from  liroonite  by  the  same 
means,  as  well  as  by  its  not  containing  water  ;  from  turgite  by  its  greater  hardness  and  by 
its  not  decrepitating  B.B.     It  is  hard  ;  and  infusible. 

Oba. — This  ore  occurs  in  rocks  of  all  ages.  The  specular  variety  is  mostly  confined  to  crys- 
talline or  metamorphic  rocks,  but  is  also  a  result  of  igneous  action  about  some  volcanoes,  aa 
at  Vesuvius.  Traversella  in  Piedmont ;  the  island  of  Elba,  afford  fine  specimens ;  also  St. 
Gothard,  often  in  the  form  of  rosettes  ( Kisenrose  ,  and  Cavradi  in  Tavetscb ;  and  near  Limoges, 
France.  At  Etna  and  Vesuvius  it  is  the  result  of  volcanic  action.  Arendal  in  Norway,  Long- 
ban  in  Sweden,  Framont  in  Lorraine,  Dauphiiiy,  also  Gleator  Moor  in  Cumberland,  are  other 
localities. 

In  N.  America^  widely  distributed,  and  sometimes  in  beds  of  vast  thickness  in  rooks  of  the 
Archiean  age,  as  in  the  Marquette  region  in  northern  Michigan ;  and  in  Missouri,  at  the  Pilot 
Knob  and  the  Iron  Mtn. ;  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Some  of  the  localities,  interesting 
for  their  specimens,  are  in  northern  New  York,  etc.;  Woodstock  and  Aroostook,  Me.;  at 
Hawley,  Mass. ;  at  Piermont,  N.  H. 

This  ore  affords  a  considerable  portion  of  the  iron  manufactured  in  different  countries.  The 
varieties,  especially  the  specular,  require  a  greater  degree  of  heat  to  melt  than  other  ores, 
but  the  iron  obtained  is  of  good  'quality.  Pulverized  red  hematite  is  employed  in  polishing 
metals,  and  also  as  a  coloring  material.  The  fine-gprained  massive  variety  from  England 
(bloodstone),  showing  often  beautiful  conchoidal  fracture,  is  much  used  for  burnishing  metals. 
Bed  ochre  is  valuable  in  making  paint. 

Martite  is  iron  sesquioxide  under  an  isometric  form,  occurring  in  octahedrons  or  dodeca- 
hedrons like  magnetite,  and  supposed  to  be  pseudomorphous,  mostly  after  magnetite.  H.  =r 
6-7.  G.=4-809-4-8'J2,  Brazil,  Breith. ;  5-38,  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  Hunt.  Lustre  submetallic. 
Color  iron-black,  sometimes  with  a  bronzed  tarnish.  Streak  reddish-brown  or  purplish-brown. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Not  magnetic,  or  only  feebly  so.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  imbed- 
ded in  the  massive  sesquioxide.  They  are  distinguished  from  magnetite  by  their  red  streak, 
and  very  feeble,  if  any,  action  on  the  magnetic  needle. 

Found  in  Vermont  at  Chittenden;  in  the  Marquette  iron  region  south  of  L.  Superior; 
Bass  lake,  Canada  West ;  Digby  Neck,  Nova  Scotia ;  at  Monroe,  N.  Y.  ;  in  Moravia,  noai 
Bohonbezg,  in  granite. 

MBNAOCANTTE.    Ilmbnitk.     Titanic  Iron  Ore.     Titaneisen,  Oeiir^ 
Ehombohedral ;  tetartohedral  to  the  hexagonal  type.    H  A  R  :=:  85°  80 
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56"  (Koksch.),  i  =  1'38458.     Angles  nearly  as   in   hematite.      Often    a 

cleavage  parallel  with  the  terminal  plane,  but 
probably  due  to  planes  of  composition.  Crystals 
usually  tabular.  Twins:  twinning-plane  O; 
sometimes  producing,  wlien  repeated,  a  form 
resembling  f.  468.  Often  in  thin  plates  or 
lamina) ;  massive ;  in  loose  grains  as  sand. 

ri.=5-6.  G.=4-5-5.  Lustre  submetalHc. 
Color  iron-black.  Streak  submetallic,  powder 
black  to  brownish-red.    Opaque.     Fracture  con- 

choidal.   Influences  slightly  the  magnetic  needle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — [Ti^Ye)^0»  (or  hematite,  with  part  of  the  iron  replaced  by  titanium),  the  pro  - 
portion  of  Ti  to  Fe  varying.  Mosander  assumes  the  proportion  of  FcO  :  TiOa  to  be  aIwa3nB 
1:1,  and  that  in  addition  variable  amounts  of  FeOs  are  present  in  the  different  varieties. 
The  extensive  investigations  of  Rammelsberg  have  led  him  to  write  the  formula  like  Mosan- 
der (FeO,TiO«)+nFeOa  (notice  here  that  FeO,Ti03=fK)3).  This  method  h&s  the  advantage 
of  explaining  the  presence  of  the  magnesium,  occurring  sometimes  in  considerable  amount,  it 
replacing  the  iron  (FeO).  The  first  formula  given  requires  the  assumption  of  MgaOs.  Friedel 
and  Guerin  have  recently  discussed  the  same  subject  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.,  Y.,  viii.,  3S,  1876). 

Sometimes  contains  manganese.  The  varieties  recog^iized  arise  mainly  from  the  proportiona 
of  iron  to  titanium.     No  satisfactory  external  dietinctions  have  yet  been  made  out. 

The  following  analyses  wiU  illustrate  the  wide  range  in  composition : 

MgO 
l-14=99-39,  Mosander. 
1-33,  AlO,  1-46=1)8 -50,  Eamm. 

13-71=U914,  Ramm. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible  in  OF.  although  rfightly  rounded  on  the  edges  in  R. F.  With 
borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  iron  in  O.F.,  and  with  the  latter  tlux  assumes  a  more 
or  less  intense  brownish-red  color  in  R.  F. ;  this  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal  changes  to  a 
violet-red  color  when  the  amount  of  titanium  is  not  too  small.  The  pulverized  mineral, 
heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  slowly  dissolved  to  a  yellow  solution,  which,  filtered  from 
the  undecomposed  mineral  and  boiled  with  the  addition  of  tin-foil,  asRumes  a  beautiful  blue 
or  violet  color.     Decomposed  by  fusion  with  sodium  or  potassium  bisulphate. 

Diff. — Resembles  hematite,  but  has  a  submetallic,  nearly  black,  streak. 

Obs. — Some  of  the  principal  European  localities  of  this  species  are  :  Kragerue,  Egersiind, 
Arendal,  Norway;  Uddewalla,  Sweden ;  llmen  Mts.  {Ununitc) ;  Iserwiese,  Biesengebirge  (wtfr- 
ine) ;  Aschaifenburg ;  Eisenach ;  St.  Cristophe  {cnchtonite). 

Occurs  in  Warwick,  Amity,  and  Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  also  near  Edenville ;  at  Ches- 
ter and  South  Royalston,  Mass.  ;  at  Bay  St.  Paul  in  Canada;  also  with labradorite  at  Oh&teaa 
Richer.    Grains  are  found  in  the  gold  sands  of  Calif omia. 


TiO, 

FeO, 

FeO 

MnO 

1. 

llmen  Mts.,  IlmmUe  46-92 

10-74 

37-86 

2-73 

2. 

Snarum                      10  02 

7717 

8-52 



3. 

Warwick,  N.  T.         57'71 



26-82 

0-90 

PXiROFSSm]. 


Isometric,  Rose  (fr.  Ural).  Habit  cubic,  witli  secondary  planes  incom- 
pletely developed ;  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  cubo-octaliedrons,  from 
Arkansas.  Twins :  twinning-plane  octahedral,  Magnet  Cove,  Ark. ;  also 
like  f.  276,  p.  93,  Achmatovsk.  Cleavage :  parallel  to  the  cubic  faces 
rather  perfect. 

11.= 5-5.  G.=:4-02-4:'04.  Lustre  metallic — adamantine.  Color  pale 
yellow,  honey-yellow,  orange-yellow,  reddish-brown,  grayish-black  to  irou- 
bi»«t^treak  colorless,  grayish.    Transparent  to  opaque.     Double  refract- 
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Oomp.— (Oa+Ti)Oi=ROj=Titanic  oxide  59-4,  lime  40-6=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  forceps  and  on  charcoal  infusible.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  O.F.  dis 
aolves  easily,  giving  a  bead  greenish  while  hot,  which  becomes  colorless  on  cooling ;  in  R.  F. 
the  bead  changes  to  grayLsh-green,  and  on  cooling  assumes  a  yiolet-blue  color,  l^tirely  de<* 
composed  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Achmatovsk  in  the  Ural ;  at  Scheelingeu  in  the  Kaisersthul ;  in  the  vallej 
of  Zermatt ;  at  Wildkreuzjoch  in  the  Tyrol.     Also  at  Magnet  Cove,  x\rkansas. 

DesCloizeaux  has  found  that  the  yellow  crystals  from  Zermatt  have  a  complex  twinned 
structure,  and  are  optically  biaxial  Kokscharof,  in  his  latest  investigations,  has  shown  that 
the  Bussian  specimens  also  exhibit  phenomena  in  polarized  light  analogous  to  those  of  biaxial 
crystals,  though  irregular.  He  proves,  however,  that  crystaJlographically  the  crystals  ex- 
amined by  him  were  unquestionably  isometric,  and  adds  also  that  almost  all  the  Russian 
perofskitc  crystals  are  penetration -twins.  The  latter  fact  explains  the  commonly  observed 
striations  on  the  cubic  planes,  as  also  the  incompleteness  in  the  development  of  the  other 
forms.  He  refers  the  optical  irregularities  to  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  crystals.  Des- 
Cloizeaux speaks  of  inclosed  lamellas  of  a  doubly -refracting  substance  analogous  to  the  para- 
fiite  in  boracite  crystals  (p.  154). 

Htdrotetanite. — A  decomposition-product  of  perofskite  crystals  from  Magnet  Cove, 
ArkanaaB.     Form  retained  but  color  changed  to  yellowish-gray  (Koenig). 


(c)  Compounds  of  Pbotoxides  and  Sesquioxides,*  ilH04(or  RO+fiOj). 
Spind  Oroup,     Isometrio  (^OctahedraJ). 

SPINEL. 

Isometric.     Habit  octahedral.     Faces  of  octaliedron  sometimes  couvex, 
Cleavao^e:  octahedral.     Twins:  twinning-plane  1. 

H.=8.  G.=3'5-4'l.  Lustre  vitreous ;  splendent — 
nearly  dull.  Color  red  of  various  shades,  passing  into 
blue,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  bhick;  occasionally 
almost  white.  Streak  white.  Transparent — near.ly 
opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal. 


Oomp.,  Var. — The  spinels  proper  have  the  formulaMgA104(=MgfO 
+iV10aK  or  in  other  words  contain  chiefly  magnesium  and  aluminum, 
with  the  former  replaced  in  part  by  iron  (Fe),  calcium  (Ca),  and  man- 
ganese (Mn) ;  and  the  latter  by  iron  (Fe).  There  is  hence  a  grada- 
tion into  kinds  containing  little  or  no  magnesium,  which  stand  as 
distinct  species,  viz.,  Hercyntte  and  Qahnite.  tfg-^I04= Alumina 
72.  magnesia  28=100. 

Var.  1.  Mubi/,  or  Magnesia  Spinel. — Clear  red  or  reddish;  transparent  to  translucent; 
sometimes  subtranslucent.  G.=3'o2-3*58.  Composition  MgAlO^,  with  little  or  no  Fe,  and 
sometimes  chromium  as  a  source  of  the  red  color.  2.  Ceyhnite,  or  Iron-MngneHm  Spinel. 
Color  dark-green,  brown  to  black,  mostly  opaque  or  nearly  so.  (i.=8"5-3C.  Corapo-sition 
MgAilO^-hFeMO*.  Sometimes  the  Al  is  replaced  in  part  by  Fe.  3.  Plcotite.  Contains  over 
7  p.  c.  of  chromium  oxide.  Color  black.  Lustre  brilliant.  G.=4'08.  The  original  was 
from  a  rock  occurring  about  L,  Lherz,  called  Lhertolits. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  alone  infusible;  the  red  variety  turns  brown,  and  even  black  and 
opaque,  as  the  tempetature  increases,  and  on  cooling  becomes  first  green,  and  then  nearly 
colorless,  and  at  last  resumes  the  red  color.  Slowly  soluble  in  borax,  more  readily  in  salt  of 
phosphorus,  with  which  it  gives  a  reddish  bead  while  hot,  becoming  faint  chrome-green  on 

*  The  compounds  here  considered  are  sometimes  regarded  as  salts  of  the  aoide.  HailOi, 
thai  iS)  as  cUuminates,  ferrites^  eto. 
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ooolmg.  'fhe  black  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron  with  the  fluxes.  Solnhle  with  difficulty 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     Decomposed  by  fusion  with  sodium  or  potassium  bisulphate. 

Di£f. — Distinipiished  by  its  octahedral  form,  hardness,  and  inf usibUity ;  magnetite  ia 
attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  zircon  has  a  higher  specific  gravity. 

Obs. — Spinel  occurs  imbedded  in  granular  limestone,  and  with  calcite  in  8eri>entiine,  gneiaB* 
and  allied  rocks.  It  also  occupies  the  cavities  of  masses  ejected  from  some  volcanoea,  e.^., 
Mt.  Somma. 

Fine  spinels  are  found  in  Ceylon ;  in  Siam,  as  rolled  pebbles  in  the  channels  of  rivers. 
Occur  at  Aker  in  Sweden ;  also  at  Monzoni  in  the  Fassathal. 

From  Amity,  N.  Y.,  to  Andover,  K.  J.,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  is  a  region  of  granulaz 
limestone  and  serpentine,  in  which  localities  of  spinel  abound ;  numerous  about  Warwick, 
and  at  Monroe  and  Cornwall.  Franldin,  Sterling,  Sparta,  Hamburgh,  and  Vernon,  N.  J., 
are  other  localities.     At  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  at  Bolton  and  elsewhere  in  Mass. 

Hercyntte.— FeArlOi  (or  FeO-hAlOa).     Color  black.    Massive.     Bohemia. 

Jacobsite  {JDamour). — Rft04,  or  (Mn,Mg)  (Fe,Mn)04.  Color  deep  black.  Occurs  in  dis- 
torted octahedrons  (magnetic)  in  a  crystaUme  limestone  at  Jaoobsberg,  Sweden. 


^GAUNITJJ^'   Zinc  Spinel. 

Isometric.     In  octahedrons,  dodecahedrons,  etc.,  like  spinel. 

IL=7'5-8.  G.  =4-4*6.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  somewhat  greasy.  Color 
dark  green,  grayish-green,  deep  leek-green,  greenish-black,  bluish-black, 
yellowish-  or  grayish-brown ;  streak  grayish.     Subtranslucent  to  opaque. 

Comp.,  Var. — ZnA104=  Alumina  Gl  '3,  oxide  of  zinc  88*7=100;  with  little  or  no  magnesium. 
The  zinc  sometimes  replaced  in  small  part  by  manganese  or  iron  (Mn,Fe),  and  the  aluminum 
in  part  by  iron  (¥e). 

Var.  1.  ^t^077K?^^,  or  J?i7i«  (?tf7i7a^/  with  sometimes  a  little  iron.  G.=4"1-4"C.  Colors  as 
above  given.  2.  DffduiU,  or  Zinc-Manganese- Iron  Gahnite,  Composition  (Zn.Fe,Mn) 
(:A:l,Fe)04,  Color  yellowish-brown  or  grayish-brown.  G.  =4-4'6.  Form  the  octahedron,  or 
the  same  with  truncated  edges.  3.  Kreittondte^  or  Zinc- Iron  Qahnite.  Composition  (Zn, 
Fe,Mg)(iVl,Fe)04.  Occurs  in  crystals,  and  granular  massive.  H.=7-^.  G.=4-4&-4-89. 
Color  velvet  to  greenish-black ;  powder  grayish-green.     Opaque. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Gives  a  coating  of  zinc  oxide  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  borax  and  soda 
on  charcoal.     Otherwise  like  spineL 

Obs. — Auiamolite  is  found  at  Fahlun,  Sweden ;  Franklin,  N.  Jersey  ;  Canton  mine,  Ga.  ; 
Dyaluite  at  Sterling,  N.  J.  ;  KreittoniU  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria. 


m!^ 


MAQNSTITZ!y  Magnetic  Iron  Ore.    Magneteisenstein,  Magneteisenerz,  Germ, 


Isometric. 
472  . 


The  octahedron  and  dodecahedron  the  most  common  forms. 
474  475 


Aohmatovak.  Haddam. 

Fig.  475  Ib  a  distorted  dodecahedron-    Cleavage :  octahedral,  perfect  to 
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imi)erf8ct.  Dodecahedral  faces  commonly  striated  parallel  to  the  longer 
diagonal.  Twins :  twinning-plane,  1 ;  also  in  dendrites,  branching  at  angles 
of  60°  (f.  277,  p.  93).  Massive,  structure  granular — particles  of  various 
sizes,  sometimes  impalpable. 

H.=5'5-6'5.  G.=4'9-5-2.  Lustre  metallic — sitbmetallic.  Color  iron- 
black;  streak  black.  Opaque;  but  in  mica  sometimes  transparent  or 
nearly  so ;  and  varying  from  almost  colorless  to  pale  smoky-brown  and 
black.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  shining.  Brittle.  Strongly  magnetic, 
sometimes  possessing  polarity. 

Oomp.,  Var.— FeFeO*  (or  Fe804)=PeO-hFeO«=Oxygen27-6,  iron73-4=100 ;  or  iron  ses- 
quioxide  68*97,  iroa  pTotoxide  31 '03=100.  The  iron  sometimeB  replaced  in  small  part  by 
magneBium.     Also  sometimes  titaniferons. 

From  the  normal  proportion  of  Fe  to  Fe,  1:1,  there  is  occasionally  a  wide  variation,  and 
thus  a  gradual  pasrage  to  the  sesquioxide  FeOs ;  and  this  fact  may  be  regarded  as  eyidunca 
that  the  octahedral  FeOj,  martite,  is  only  an  altered  magnetite. 

P3n:.,  etc. — B.  B.  very  difficultly  fusible.  In  O.  F.  loses  its  influence  on  the  magnet.  With 
the  fluxes  reacts  like  hematite.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

"DIS. — Distinguished  from  other  members  of  the  spinel  group,  as  also  from  garnet,  by  its 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  as  well  as  by  its  high  specific  g^uvity.  Also,  when  massive, 
by  its  black  streak  from  hematite  and  limonite. 

Obs. — Magnetite  is  mostly  confined  to  crystalline  rocks,  and  is  most  abundant  in  metamor- 
phio  rocks,  though  found  also  in  grains  in  eruptive  rocks.  In  the  Arohaoan  rocks  the  beds  are 
of  immense  extent,  and  occur  under  the  same  conditions  afi  those  of  hematite.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  most  of  the  massive  variety  of  corundum  called  emery.  The  earthy  magnetite  is 
found  in  bogs  like  bog-iron  ore. 

Extensive  deposits  occur  at  Arendal,  Norway  ;  Dannemora  and  the  Taberg  in  Smaoland ; 
in  Lapland.     Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  Cornica,  afford  octahedral  crystals. 

In  N.  America,  it  constitutes  vast  beds  in  the  Archssan,  in  the  Adirondack  region,  in 
Northern  N.  York ;  also  in  Canada ;  at  Cornwall  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Magnet  Cove, 
Arkansas.  Also  found  in  Putnam  Co.  (Tilly  Foster  Mine),  N.  Y.,  etc.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam. 
In  Penn, ,  at  Chester  Co.  ;  in  mica  at  Pennsbury.  In  California^  in  Sierra  Co.  ;  in  Plumaa 
Co.,  and  elsewhere.     In  2^.  SooUn,  Digby  Co.,  NichoPs  Mt. 

Maonesiofebbitb  {magnoferrite). — ^MgFeOi.  In  octahedrons;  resembling  magnetito, 
Yesuvios. 


vFRANKLXNim.^ 


Isometric.  Habit  octahedral.  Cleavage:  octahedral,  indistinct.  Also 
massive,  coarse  or  fine  graimlar  to  compact. 

H.=6-5-6'5.  G.=5'069.  Lustre  metallic.  Color  iron-black.  Streak 
dark  reddish-brown.  Opaque.  Fracture  couchoidal.  Brittle.  Acts  slightly 
on  the  magnet. 

Comp. — (Fe,Zn,Mn)  (Fe,Mn)04,  or  corresponding  to  the  general  formula  of  the  apmoi 
g^up,  though  varying  much  in  relative  amounts  of  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese.  Analysis^ 
Sterling  Hill,  N.  J.,  ^  FeO.  67-42,  AID,  0G5,  FeO  15-65,  ZnO  6-78,  MnO  9-53=10012,  Seyms. 
Q.  ratio  for  B  :  ft=l ;  1  nearly.  In  a  crystal  from  Mine  Hill,  N.  J.,  Seyms  found  4* 44  p.  c. 
MnO,. 

The  evolution  of  chlori&6  in  the  treatment  of  the  mineral  is  attributed  by  v.  Kobell  to  the 
presence  of  a  little  MnOs  (0.80  p.  c.)  as  mixture,  which  Rammelsberg  observes  may  have 
oome  from  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  protoxide  of  manganese. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^B.B.  infusible.  With  borax  in  O.F.  gives  a  reddish  amethystine  bead  (man- 
ganese), and  in  R.F.  this  becomes  bottle-green  (iron).  With  soda  gives  a  bluish-green  mau- 
giuiate,  and  on  charcoal  a  faint  coating  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  much  more  marked  when  a 
mixture  of  borax  and  soda  is  used.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  a  small 
Amount  of  chlorine. 

Biff.— Resembles  magnetite,  but  is  only  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  it  also  react! 
for  zinc  on  charcoal  B.B. 
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Obi. — Ooonrs  In  cabio  czystals  near  Eiboch  in  Nassau ;  in  amorphous  masses  at  Altenberif. 
near  Aix  la  Chapelle.  Abundant  at  Hamburg,  N.  J.,  near  the  Franklin  furnace;  also  a1 
Stirling  Hill,  in  the  same  region. 


{OHRONHTB)  Chromiclron.     Ghromeisenatein,  Germ. 

Isometric.  In  octahedrons.  Commonly  massive ;  structure  fine  granu- 
lar or  compact. 

H.=6-5.  G.=4-321-4'568.  Lustre  submetallic.  Streak  brown.  Color 
between  iron-black  and  brownish-black.  Opaque.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.     Sometimes  magnetic. 

Comp. — Fe6r04,  or  (Fe,Mg,Cr)  (A:l,Fe,6r)04.  Fe6r04=Iron  protoxide  32,  chromium  ses- 
quioxide  68=100.     Magnesia  is  generally  present,  and  in  amounts  varying  from  6-24  p.  c. 

P3rr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  O.F.  infusible;  in  R.F.  slightly  rounded  on  the  edges,  and  becomes 
magnetic.  With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  beads,  which,  while  hot,  show  o)ily  a 
reaction  for  iron,  but  on  cooling  become  chrome-gfreen ;  the  green  color  is  heightened  by 
fusion  on  charcoal  with  metallic  tin.  Not  acted  upon  by  acids,  but  decomposed  by  fusicn 
with  potassium  or  sodium  bisulphate. 

"DifL — Distinguished  from  magnetite  by  the  reaction  for  chromic  acid  with  the  blowpipe. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  serpentine,  forming  veins,  or  in  imbedded  masses.  It  assists  in  giving  the 
variegated  color  to  verde-antique  marble.     Also  occurs  in  meteorites. 

Occurs  in  Syria ;  Shetland  ;  in  Norway ;  in  the  Department  du  Var  in  France  ;  in  Silesia 
and  Bohemia  ;  in  the  Urals;  in  New  Caledonia.  At  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the  Bare  Hills  ;  at 
Cooptown.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  Chester  Co.  ;  at  Wood's  Mine,  near  Texas,  Lancaster  Co. , 
etc.     Chester,  Mass.     In  California,  in  Monterey  Co. ,  etc. 

This  ore  affords  the  chromium  oxide,  used  in  painting,  etc.  The  ore  employed  in  England 
is  obtained  mostly  from  Baltimore,  Drontheim  in  Norway,  and  the  Shetland  Isles. 

CUKOMPICOTITE  (Petersen). — A  magnesian  chromite.     Color  black.     New  Zealand. 


Uraninitb) (Pitchblende ;  Uranpecherz,    Germ,).- 
Saxony,  etc. 


-Us06(UOa+2UOs).     Massive.    Black. 


'OHRYSOBER^ 

Orthorhombic.     /A  /=:  129°  38',  OM-l  =  129^  \'\  c\b\d  =  1-2285  : 

2-1267 : 1.  i-l  A 1  =  136^  52',  i-l  A 
2-2  =  128°  52',  U  A  \'l  =  120°  T. 
Plane  i-l  vertically  striated ;  and 
sometimes  also  i-l^  and  other  verti- 
cal planes.  Cleavage :  1-i  quite 
distinct;  i-i  imperfect;  i-l  more 
so.  Twins:  twinning-plane  34, as 
in  f.  477  (see  p.  97),  made  up  of  6 
parts  bv  the  crossing  of  3  crystals. 
n.=8-5.  G.=3-5-3-84.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Color  asparagus-green, 
grass-green,  emerald-green,  green- 
ish-wliite,  and  yellowish-green, 
Boraetimes  raspberry  or  columbine-red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  uncol- 
ored.  Transparent — ti-anslucent.  Sometimes  a  bluish  opalescence  inter, 
nally.     Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven. 


Norway,  Me. 


Alexandrite. 
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Var.  1.  Ordinary. — Color  pale  green,  being  colored  by  iron.  G.  =3.597,  Haddam ;  8*734 
Srazil;  3*680,  Ural,  Rose;  3*835,  Orenburg,  Kokscharof.  2.  Aleatandrite. — Color  emerald- 
gn^een,  but  columbine-red  bj  transmitted  light.  G.  =3  '644,  mean  of  results,  Kokscharof. 
Supposed  to  be  colored  by  chrome.  Crystals  often  very  large,  and  in  twins,  like  f .  477, 
either  six-sided  or  six-rayed. 

Comp.—BeM04= Alumina  80*2,  gluclna  19*8=100.  Iron  is  also  often  present,  though  not 
in  the  transparent  varieties.    Isomorphous  with  chrysolite. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.  B.  alone  unaltered ;  with  soda,  the  surface  is  merely  rendered  dull.  With 
borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus  fuses  with  g^at  difficulty.  With  cobalt  solution,  the  powdered 
mineral  gives  a  bluish  color.     Not  acted  upon  by  acida 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  extreme  hardness,  greater  than  that  of  topaz  ;  and  its  infusi 
bility ;  also  characterized  by  its  tabular  crystallization,  in  contrast  with  beryl 

Obs. — In  Brazil  and  also  Ceylon ;  at  Marchendorf  in  Moravia  ;  in  the  Ural ;  in  the  Moumo 
MtM.,  Ireland;  at  Haddam,  Ct.  ;  at  Norway,  Me. 

When  transparent,  and  of  sufficient  size,  chrysoberyl  is  cat  with  facets,  and  forms  a  beauti* 
fal  yellowish-green  gem.     If  opalescent,  it  is  usually  cut  en  caboehon. 


(d)  Deutoxides,  ROj. 


Mutile  Group.     Tetragonal. 

'^  O ASSrrBRITB^  Tin  Stone.     Zinnstein,  Zinnerz,  Oemu 

Tetragonal.  O  A  1-i  =  146°  5' ;  6  =  0-6724.  1  A  1,  pyr.,  =  121^  40' ; 
/Al  =  133°  34';  1-i  A  1-i,  pyr.,  =  133°  31'.  ^  Cleavage:  /  and  i-i  liardly 
distinct.  Twins:  f.  478,  twinning-plane  1-i;  prodncing  often  complex 
forms  through  the  many  modifj^ing  planes  ;  sometimes  repeated  parallel  to 
all  the  eight  planes  1-i;  alsof.  480,  a  metagenic  twin.  Often  in  reniform 
shapes,  structure  fibrous  divergent ;  also  massive,  granular  or  impalpable. 

479 


B[.=6-7.  G.=6'4-7*l.  Lustre  adamantine,  and  crystals  usually  splen- 
dent. Color  brown  or  black  ;  sometimes  red,  gray,  white,  or  yellow. 
Streak  white,  grayish,  brownish.  Kearly  transparent — opaque.  Fracture 
subconchoidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 

Var. — 1.  Ordinary,  Tin- stone.  In  crystals  and  massive.  G.  of  ordinary  cry st.  6 "90;  of 
colorless,  from  Tipuani  R.,  Bolivia,  6-832,  Forbes.  2.  Wood  Tin  (Holz-Zinn,  Oerm.).  In 
botnroidal  and  reniform  shapes,  concentric  in  structure,  and  radiated  fibxotia  internally 
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althongh  veiy  compact,  with  the  color  brownish,  of  mixed  shades,  looking  somewhat  like  di; 
wood  in  its  colors.  G.  of  one  varietj  6  "614.  Stream  tin  is  nothing  but  the  ore  in  the  state 
of  sand,  as  it  occurs  along  the  beds  of  streams  or  in  the  gfravel  of  the  adjoining  region. 
It  has  been  derived  from  tin  veins  or  rocks,  through  the  wear  and  decomposition  of  the  rocks 
and  trausportatiou  by  water. 

Comp.— SnO,=Tin  78  6,  oxygen  21-4=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  alone  unaltered.  On  charcoal  with  soda  reduced  to  metallic  tin,  aud 
grives  a  white  coating.  With  the  fluxes  sometimes  gives  reactions  for  iron  and  manganese, 
and  more  rarely  for  tantalic  oxide.     Only  slightly  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Diff.-  -Distinguished  by  its  high  specific  gravity,  its  infusibility,  and  by  its  yielding  metallic 
tin  B  .B.  from  some  varieties  of  garnet,  sphalerite,  and  black  tourmaline,  to  which  it  haa 
some  reRemblance.     Specific  g^ravity  (6*6)  higher  than  that  of  rutile  (4). 

Obs. — Tin  ore  is  met  with  in  veins  traversing  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  chlorite  or  day 
schist,  and  porphyry.  Occurs  in  Cornwall ;  in  Devonshire ;  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony ;  at 
Limoges  ;  also  in  Galicia ;  Greenland  ;  Sweden,  at  Finbo  ;  Finland,  at  Pitkaranta.  In  the. 
E.  Indies  ;  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales ;  in  large  quantities  in  Queensland.  In  Bolivia, 
S.  A.  ;  in  Mexico. 

In  the  United  States,  rare  :  in  MairUy  at  Paris ;  in  N,  Edmp.,  at  Lyme ;  in  CcUtfomiay  in 
San  Bernardino  Co. ;  in  IdaJio,  near  Boonville. 


Tetragonal.  OAl-i  =  147°  12*',  c  =  0-6442.  1  Al,  pyr.,  =  123°  7i\ 
/a  1  =  132°  20'.  Cleavage:  /and  i-i,  distinct;  1,  in  traces.  Vertical 
planes  usually  striated.  Crystals  often  acicnlar.  Twins :  (1)  twinning-plane 
I'i  (see  p.  94).  (2)  3-i,  making  a  wedge-shaped  crystal  consisting  of  two 
individuals.  (3)  1-i  and  3-i  in  the  same  crystal  (fr.  Magnet  Cove,  Uessen- 
berg).     Occasionally  compact,  massive. 
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Graves  Mtn. ,  6a. 


H.=6-6-5.     G.=418-4-25. 
dish-brown,  passing  into  red  ; 


Lustre    metallic-adamantine.     Color  red- 
sometimes  yellowish,  bluish,  violet,  blacl^  ; 
mrely  grass-green.     Streak  pale  brown.     Subtransparent — opaque.     Frac- 
ture snbconchoidal,  imeven.     Brittle. 


Oomp.,  Var.— Titanic  oxide,  Ti02=0xygren  39,  titanium  61=100.  Sometimes  a  little  iron 
is  present. 

Pyr.,  eto.--B.B.  infusible.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  a  colorless  bead,  which  in  R.F. 
assumes  a  violet  color  on  cooling.  Most  varieties  contain  iron,  and  give  a  brownish-yellovr 
or  red  bead  in  R.F.,  the  violet  only  appearing  after  treatment  of  the  bead  with  metallic  tin 
on  charcoal.  Insoluble  in  acids ;  made  soluble  by  fusion  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate. 
The  solution  containing  an  excess  of  acid,  with  the  addition  of  tin-foil,  gives  a  beautiful 
Tiolet-color  when  conoentrated. 
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1M£  Oharaofcerized  by  its  peculiar  8ab<adamantine  lustre,  and  brownish-red  color.  Differs 
fiom  ^  ormaline,  vesuYianite,  augite  in  being  entirely  unaltered  when  heated  alone  B.B. 
Specif <  gravity  about  4,  cassiteriteB'S. 

OV«.-  -Rutile  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  syenitic  rooks,  and  sometimes  in 
grranulpr  limestone  and  dolomite.  It  is  generally  found  in  imbeddetl  crystals,  often  in  masses 
of  quartz  or  feldsiiar,  and  frequently  in  acicular  crystals  penetrating  quartz.  Very  commonly 
implanted  in  regular  position  upon  crystals  of  hematite,  as  from  Cavradi  in  the  Tavetschthal. 
Occurs  in  Norway;  Finland  ;  Saualpe,  Oarinthia;  in  the  Urals ;  in  the  Tyrol ;  at  St.  Gothard 
near  Freibeig  ;  at  Ohlapian  in  Transylyania. 

In  Mains,  at  Warren.  In  Vermont,  at  Waterbury  and  elsewhere.  In  MiMS. ,  at  Barre  i 
Shelbume;  Sheffield.  In  Conn.,  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe.  In  JV.  Tork^  in  Orange  Co.  ; 
Bdenville;  Warwick.  In  Penn.,  Chester  Co.  In  ^.  Oar.,  at  Crowder*s  Mountain.  In 
Georgia^  in  Habersham  Co.  ;  in  Lincoln  Co.,  at  Oraves'  Mountain.  In  Arkansas,  at  Magnet 
Cove. 

Titanium  oxide  is  employed  for  a  yellow  oolor  in  painting  porcelain,  and  also  for  giving  the 
requisite  tint  to  artificial  teeth. 


Binnentbol. 


rbOTAHEDRITB)    Anatase. 

Tetragonal.     O  A 14  =  119^  22';  c  =  1-77771.     Commonly  octahedra* 
or  tabular.    1  A 1,  pyr.,  = 
97*^51'.    /Al  =  158^8'. 
Cleavage:   1  and  Oy  per- 
fect. 

H.=5-5-6.  G.=3-82- 
3-95 ;  sometimes  4'11-4*16 
after  heating.  Lustre 
metallic-adamantine.  Col- 
or various  shades  of  brown,  passmg  into  indigo-blue, 
and  black ;  greenish-yellow  by  transmitted  light. 
Streak  uncolored.     Fracture  subconchoidal.     Brittle. 

Oomp. — lake  rutile  and  brookite,  pure  titanic  oxide. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Same  as  for  rutile. 

Obfl. — Abundant  at  Bouig  d'Olsans,  in  Dauphiny ;  also  in  the  Bin- 
nenthal  (including  here  Kenngott's  winerin^,  f.  484,  as  shown  by  Klein,  Jahrb.Min.,  1875, 
337);    at  Pfitach  Joch,  Tyrol;  near  Hof  in  the  Fichtelgebirge ;  Norway;    the   Urals;  in 
Devonshire,  near  Tavistock ;  at  Tremadoc,  in  North  Wales ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Brazil  in  quartz. 
In  the  U.  States,  at  Smithfleld,  R.  I. 

ffiusMANNixi.— Mn,04=:2MnO,MnO,.     Tetragonal,  Oa1-»=130' 25'.     Color  brownish- 
bl^^j     Thurinpia  ;  Harz,  etc.  c  ( 

Qraunit]^.  — 2(2MnO,Mn09)-t-MnO,,  SiOj.     Tetragonal,    Oa1-»=185'   26'.      Color  dark 
brown&K-BIack.     Thuringia :  Norway,  eta 

Minium  (Mennige,  (?^»i.).— Pb.04=PbOa+2PbO.    Badenweiler;  Wythe  Co.,  Va.,  eta 


BROOKITB* 


>, 


Orthorhombic  (?).  /A/=99-  50'  (-100*  50'):  OM-l^lZV  42'; 
i\b\d=z  1-1620  :  1-1883  :  1.     Cleavage :  /,  indistinct ;   0,  still  more  so. 

H.=5-5-6.  G.=4-12-4-23,brookite;  403-4085, arkansite.  Ilair-browii, 
vellowieh,  or  reddish^  with  metallic  adamantine  luBtre,  and  translucent 
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(br(x)kite);  also  ircji-black,  opaque,  and  submetallic  (arkansito).     Streak 
uncolored — ^grayish,  yellowish.     Brittle- 
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Arkansas. 


EUenviUe,  N.  Y. 


Kia^k,  Ural. 


Oomp<— Pure  titanic  ozido,  TiOa,  like  mtile  and  bctahedrite. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  rutile. 

Obs.— Brookite  occurH  at  Bourg  d^Oisans  in  Dauphinj ;  at  St.  Gothard;  in  the  TTrals,  near 
Miask ;  in  thick  black  crystals  {arkansiU  f.  486)  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas,  sometimes  altered 
to  rutile  by  paramorphism ;  at  Ellenville,  UJster  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  at  Paris,  Maine. 

Schrauf  has  announced  (Atlas  Min.,  Reich.  IV.)  that  he  has  found  brookite  to  be  manocUnie 
(and  isomorphous  with  wolframite).  He  distiuguishes  three  types  having  different  axial 
relations.  The  measurements  of  v.. Bath,  however,  seem  to  show  that  in  part  it  must  be 
artho? /tambic. 

EuMANiTB. — ^From  Chesterfield,  Masa,  may  be  identical  with  brookite. 


N 


Tn^ 


PYROLUSITE.)  Polianite. 


Orthorhombic. 


/A/=93^  40',  6^AU  =  142°  11';  (5 :  3  :  e?  =  0-776  : 
1-066  :  1.  Cleavage  /and  i-L  Also  columnar,  often 
divergent ;  also  granular  massive,  and  frequently  in 
reniform  coats.     Often  soils. 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=:4-82.  Turner.  Lustre  metallic. 
Color  iron-black,  dark  steel-gray,  sometimes  bluish. 
Streak  black  or  bluish-black,  sometimes  submetallic. 
Opaque.     Rather  brittle. 

Oomp. — ^MnOa=Mangane8e  63  2,  oxygen  36-8=100. 

'Pyr.^  etc. — B.B.  alone  infusible;  on  charcoal  loses  oxygen.  A  manganese  reaction  with 
borax.     Affords  chlorine  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Di£f. — Hardness  less  than  that  of  psilomelane.  Differs  from  iron  ores  in  its  reaction  for 
manganese  B.B.  Easily  distinguished  from  psilomelane  by  its  inferior  hardness,  and  usually 
by  being  ciystalline. 

Ob». — OccurR  extensirely  at  Elgersberg  near  Ilmenau  in  Thurinfria ;  at  Vorderehrenadorf  in 
Moravia ;  at  Platten  in  Bohemia,  and  elsewhere.  Occurs  in  the  United  States  in  Vermont, 
at  Brandon,  etc. ;  at  Conway,  Mass. ;  at  Winchester,  N.  H.  ;  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn. 
In  California,  on  Red  island,  bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  New  Brunswick,  near  Bathurst.  In 
Nova  Scotia,  at  Walton ;  Pictou,  etc. 

Pyrolusite  and  manganite  are  the  most  important  of  the  ores  of  manganese.  Pyrolusite 
pjirts  vrith,  its  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  extensively  employed  for  discharging  the  brown 
and  green  tints  of  glass.    It  hence  received  its  name  from  ttv  >,  flre^  and  ?.f''w,  to  'icanh.  \.  \ 

Cbkdngjiltb.— CuaMnaOg,  or  3CuO-h2MnOi.    Foliated.    Color  black.     Thuringia.^,  >./^ 
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B.  HYDROUS    OXIDES. 


TURGITB. 


Compact  fibrous  and  divergent,  to  massive;  often  botryoidal  and  sta- 
lactitic  like  limonite.     Also  earthy,  as  red  ochre. 

.  H.=5-6.  G.=3-56-3;74,  from  Ural;  4-29-4-49,  fr.  Hof;  4-681,  fr. 
Horhausen ;  4*14,  fr.  Salisbury.  Lustre  submetallic  and  somewhat  satin- 
like in  the  direction  of  the  fibrous  structure;  also  dull  earthy.  Color 
reddish-black,  to  dark  red ;  bright-red  when  earthy ;  botryoidal  surface 
often  lustrous,  like  much  limonite.     Opaque. 

Comp. — HaFea07=Tron  sesquioxide  94*7,  water  5 '3 =100, 

Pyr.,  etc. —  Heated  in  a  closed  tube,  flies  to  pieces  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  yields  water. 
Otherwise  like  hematite. 

DifiE.— Distinguished  from  hematite  and  limonite  bj  its  superior  hardness,  the  color  of  its 
streak,  and  B.B.  its  decrepitation. 

Obs. — A  very  common  ore  of  iron.  Occurs  at  the  Tui^insk  copper  mine  near  Bosgolovsk, 
in  the  TJral ;  near  Hof  in  Bavaria,  and  Siegen  in  Prussia ;  at  Horhausen.  In  the  U.  S.  it 
occurs  at  Salisbury,  Ct. 


Orthorhombic.  /A /=  93°  42|',  (?  A 14  =147^  12^'; 
0-64425  :  1-067  :  1.  i-lM-l  =  121^  7^',  ^-i  A 1-2  =  104° 
l^\  i-j:  A 1  =  116°  54J-'.  Crystals  usually  thin,  flattened 
parallel  to  ^--2^;  sometimes  acicular;  commonly  implanted. 
Cleavage :  i-i  eminent ;  ^-2  less  perfect.  Occui-s  foliated 
massive  and  in  thin  scales ;  sometimes  stalactitic. 

H.=6-5-7.  G.=:3-3-3-5.  Lustre  biilliant  and  pearly  on 
cleavage-face ;  elsewhere  vitreous.  Color  whitish,  giayish- 
white,"  greenish-gray,  hair-brown,  yellowisli,  to  (!olorless; 
sometimes  violet-blue  in  one  direc^tion,  reddish  plumb-blue 
in  another,  and  pale  asparagus-gi*ee!i  in  a  third.  When  thin, 
translucent — subtranslucent..     Very  brittle. 

Oomp. — H2A104=  Alumina  85'1,  water  14*9=100 ;  a  little  phosphorus 
pentoxide  is  often  present. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  clossd  tube  decrepitates  strongly,  separating'  into  pearly  white  scales, 
and  at  a  high  temperature  yields  water^  The  yarietj'  from  Schemnitz  does  not  decrepitate. 
Infusible  ;  with  cobalt  solution  gives  a  deep  blue  color.  Some  varieties  react  for  iron  with 
the  tluxes.     Not  attacked  by  acids,  but  after  ignition  becomes  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Difif. — Distinguished  (B.B. )  by  its  decrepitation  and  yielding  water  ;  as  also  by  the  reaction 
for  alumina  with  cobalt  solution,     Resembles  some  varieties  of  hornblende,  but  ik  harder, 

Obs. — Commonly  found  with  corundum  or  emery.  Occurs  in  the  Ural ;  at  Schemnitz  ; 
at  Broildbo  near  Fahlun;  in  Switzerland  ;  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Grecian  islands  ;  in  Ches*K;r 
Co.,  Pa.  ;  at  the  emery  mines  of  Chester,  Masa  ;  N.  Oaroliua. 

JDiaapore  was  named  by  Haiiy  from  diaanEtpo)^  to  scatter,  aUuding  to  the  usual  decrepitation 
before  the  blowpipe. 
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Orthorhombic.    /A  /=  94°  52'  (B.  &  M.) ;  (?  A  1-t  =  146°  33' ;  c\l\& 

=  0'66  :  1*089  :  1.     Tn   prisms  longitudinally  striated,  and 

491  often  flattened  into  scales  or  tables  parallel  to  the  shorter 

^^,..'-f*!^l        diagonal.      Cleavage :  brachy diagonal,  very  perfect.     Also 

CJ-MSi\     fit^^'^^^s  >  foliated   or  in   scales;  massive;  reniform;  stalac- 

H. =5-5-5.  G.=4-0-4-4.  Lustre  imperfect  adamantine. 
Color  yellowish,  reddish,  and  blackish- brown.  Often  blood- 
red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  brownish-yellow — ochre- 
yellow. 

Var.— 1.  In  thin  scale-like  or  tabular  crystals,  usnally  attached  by  one 
edge.  2.  In  acicular  or  capillary  (not  flexible)  crystals,  or  slender  prisms,  often  radiately 
grouped :  the  Needle- Ironstone  (NadeleUenateia).  It  passes  into  (6)  a  variety  with  a  velvety 
surface :  the  Pi-zibramite  {SamTnei blende)  of  Przibram  is  of  this  kind.  Other  varieties  are 
columnar  or  fibrous,  scaly-fibrous,  or  feathery  columnar;  compact  massive,  with  a  flat  con- 
choidal  fracture  ;  and  sometimes  reniform  or  stalactitic. 

Oomp.— H,Fe04=HaFeO«  +  2Fe03-Iron  sesquioxide  89*9,  water  10*1=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water  and  is  converted  into  red  iron  sesquioxide. 
With  the  fluxes  like  hematite ;  most  varieties  give  a  manganese  reaction,  and  some  treated 
in  the  forceps  in  O.F.,  after  moistening  in  sulphuric  acid,  impart  a  bluish-green  color  to  the 
flame  (phosphoric  acid).     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  with  the  other  iron  oxides,  especially  hematite  or  limonite.     Occurs  at  Eiser 
f eld  ;  in  Nassau ;  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Somersetshire,  at  the  Providence 
iron  mines.      In   the  U.  States,  near  Marquett-e,  L.  Superior ;  in  Penn.,  near  Easton ;  in 
California,  at  Bums  Creek,  Mariposa  Co. 

Named  Gdt/iite  after  the  poet-philosopher  Gothe ;  and  Pyrrhxmderite  from  7rvp/>og^  fire-red^ 
and  Gidjjpog^  iron.  _ 

.    ,        ^  ^       v'r. 

Oi-thorhombic.  /A  /=  99°  40',  O  A 1-2  =  147^  9^' ;  c:b:d  =  0-6455  : 
1*185  :  1.  Twins:  twinning-plaue  1-t  (f.  296,  p.  96).  Cleavage:  i-i  very 
perfect,  7  perfect.  Crystals  longitudinally  striated,  and  often  grouped  in 
bundles.    Also  columnar ;  seldom  granular;  stalactitic. 

H.=4.  G.=:4'2-4'4.  Lustre  submetallic.  Color  dark  steel-gray — iron- 
black.  Streak  reddish-brown,  sometime^  nearly  black.  Opaque ;  minute 
splintei-s  sometimes  brown  by  transmitted  light.     Fracture  uneven. 

Comp.— H2Mn04=HcMnOo  +  2MnOs=Manganese  sesquioxide  898  (=Mn  62'5,  O  27-3X 
water  10-2=100. 

'Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  ;  otherwise  like  braunite. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  veins  traversiDg  porphyry,  at  Ilefeld  in  the  Harz  ;  in  Thuringia ;  Undenaea 
in  Sweden ;  Christiansand  in  Norway ;  (Cornwall,  at  various  places ;  also  in  Cumberland, 
Devonshire,  etc  In  Nova  Scotia,  at  Cheveri'e,  etc.  In  New  Brunswick,  at  Shepody  moun- 
tain,  Albert  Co.,  etc. 


.^' 


UMONITB^    Brown  Hematite.     Brauneisenstein,  Germ. 


Usually  in  stalactitic  and  botryoidal  or  mammillary  forms,  having  a  fibroua 
or  subfib'rous  structure;  also  concretionary,  massive;  and  occasionally 
eai-thy.  ^  . 
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H.=5-5*5.  Q.=: 3-6-4.  Lustre  silky,  often  subraetallic;  sometinies  dull 
and  earthy.  Color  of  surface  of  fracture  various  shades  of  brown,  com- 
inonly  dark,  and  none  bright;  sometimes  with  a  nearly  black  varnish-like 
exterior ;  when  earthy,  brownish-yellow,  ochre-yellow.  Streak  yellowish- 
brown.  '  -• 

Var.--  (1)  Compaet.  SubmetaJUc  to  eiUcy  in  lustre;  often  stalactitio,  botryoidal,  etc.  (2) 
Ochrecnu  or  earthy,  brownish-yeUow  to  ochre-yeUow,  often  impure  from  the  presence  of  day, 
sand,  etc.  (8)  Bog  ore.  The  ore  from  marshy  places,  generally  loose  or  porous  in  texture, 
often  petrifying  leaves,  wood,  nuts,  etc.  (4)  Broum  cUiyiromtone,  in  compact  masses,  often 
in  concretionaxy  nodules,  having  a  brownish-yellow  streak,  and  thus  distinguishable  from  the 
day- ironstone  of  the  spedes  hematite  and  siderite ;  it  is  sometimes  (a)  pisoUtic,  or  an  aggre- 
gation of  concretions  of  the  size  of  smaU  peas  (Bohnerz,  Germ. ) ;  or  (6)  oolitic. 

Oomp. — HflFe.,08=H«FeOe-+-FcO,=Iron  sesquioxide  85  6,  water  14-4=100.  In  the  bog 
ores  and  ochres,  sand,  clay,  phosphates,  manganese  oxides,  and  humic  or  other  acids  of  organic 
origin  are  very  common  impurities. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Like  gothite.  Some  varieties  give  a  skeleton  of  silica  when  fused  with  salt  of 
phosphoms,  and  leave  a  siliceous  residue ^when  attacked  by  acids. 

jyifL — Distinguished  from  hematite  by  its  yellowish  streak,  inferior  hardness,  and  its  reac- 
tion for  water.     Does  not  decrepitate,  B.B.,  like  turgite. 

Obs. — Llmonite  occurs  in  secondary  or  more  recent  deposit?,  in  beds  associated  at  times 
with  barite,  siderite,  calcite,  aragonite,  and  quartz ;  and  often  with  ores  of  manganese ;  also 
as  a  modem  marsh  deposit.  It  is  in  all  cases  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  other  ores,  through 
exposure  to  moisture,  air,  and  carbonic  or  organic  acids ;  and  is  derived  largely  from  the 
change  of  pyrite,  siderite,  magnetite,  and  various  mineral  species  (such  as  mica,  augitc,  horn- 
blende, etc. ),  which  contain  iron  in  the  protoxide  state. 

Abundant  in  the  United  States.  Extensive  beds  exist  at  Salisbury  and  Kent,  Conn. ,  also 
in  the  neighboring  towns  of  N.  Y.,  and  in  a  similar  situation  north;  at  Richmond  and  Lenox, 
Mass.  ;  in  Yermont,  at  Bennington,  etc. 

Llmonite  is  one  of  the  most  important  ores  of  iron.  The  pig  iron,  from  the  purer  varieties, 
obtained  by  smelting  with  charcoal,  is  of  superior  quality.  That  yielded  by  bog  ore  is  what 
is  termed  cold  shorty  owing  to  the  phosphorus  present,  and  cannot  therefore  be  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  wire,  or  even  of  sheet  iron,  but  is  valuable  for  casting.  The  hard  and 
compact  nodular  varieties  are  employed  in  polishing  metoUic  buttons,  etc 

MkLANOSiDEniTK. — Xcar  limonite,  but  containing  7 '39  p.  c.  SiOj,  perhaps  as  an  impurity. 
Cook^  T^figarda  if,  ^a  very  basic  silicate  of  iron.     G,  =3*39.     Westchester,  Penn. 

<;XANTH08ip  KRri^>-H 4FeOft = FeOs  81  6,  H,0  18-4=100;  or  HoFeOe  (Ramm.).  In  fine 
needleB.     Uolor  yellow,  brown.     Ilmenau  ;  the  Harz. 

Beauxfte. — Occurs  in  concretionary  grains.  Color  whitish  to  brown.  Composition  doubt- 
ful, perhaps  A:l(Fe)0a-h2aq.  Beaux,  near  Aries,  France ;  near  Lake  Wochein,  Styria  [wochei- 
nite) ;  French  Guiana. 


BRUCITZS. 


Rhombohedral.      ^a5  =  82°  22^',   6>A^  =  119°  39^';    c=  1*52078 
(Hessenberg).     Crystals  often  broad  tabular.     Cleavage:  basal,  eminent 

492  493 


Low's  Mine,  Texas.  Wood^s  Hine,  Texas, 

folia  easily  separable,  nearly  as  in  gypsum.     Usually  foliated*  raa6si\e 
Also  fibrous,  fibres  separable  and  elastic. 
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H.=2-5.     G.=:2'35-2'44.    Lustre  pearly  on  a  cleavage-face,  elsewhere 
between  waxy  and  vitreous ;  the  fibrous  silky.     Color  \vliite,  inclining  to 
ray,  blue,  or  green.    Streak  white.    Translucent — subtranslucent.    Sectile. 
liin  laminse  flexible. 


T] 


Oomp.—H3Mg09=i Magnesia  69,  water  31=100. 

Var. — 1.  Foliated.     2.  Fibrous  ;  caUed  nemalite,  containing  4  or  5  p.  c.  of  FeO. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water,  becoming  opaque  and  friable,  fiometimcc 
turning  gray  to  brown.  B.B.  infusible,  glows  with  a  bright  light,  and  the  ignited  mineral 
reacts  alkaline  to  test  paper.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  the  violet-red  color  of  magnesia. 
The  pure  mineral  is  soluble  in  acids  without  effervescence. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  infusibility.     Differs  from  talc  in  its  solubility  in  acids. 

Obs. — ^Brucite  accompanies  other  magnesian  minerals  in  serpentine,  and  has  also  been  found 
in  limestone.  Occurs  at  Swinaness  in  Unst,  Shetland  Isles ;  in  the  Urals ;  at  Goujot  in 
France  ;  near  Filipstadt  in  Wermland.  It  occurs  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  in  Richmond  Co. ,  N.  Y. ; 
at  Brewster,  N.  Y.  ;  at  Texas,  Pa.  The  fibrous  variety  {nemaUte)  occurs  at  Hoboken,  and 
at  Xettes  in  the  Voisges. 

Monoclinic  (DesCl.).  In  small  hexagonal  crystals  with  replaced  lateral 
edges.  Planes  vertically  striated.  Cleavage  :  basal  or  O  eminent.  Occa- 
sionally in  lamello-radiate  spheroidal  concretions.  Usually  stalactitic,  or 
small  maramillary  and  incrusting,  with  smooth  surface,  and  often  a  faint 
fibrous  sf  nicture  within. 

H.=2-5-3*5.  6.=2-3-2'4.  Color  white,  grayish,  greenish,  or  reddish- 
white;  also  reddish-yellow  when  impure.  Lustre  of  O  pearly';  of  other 
faces  vitreous;  of  surface  of  stalactites  faint.  Translucent  ;'^  sometimes 
transparent  in  crystals.  A  strong  argillaceous  odor  when  breathed  on. 
Tough. 

Var. — 1.  In  crystals :  the  original  hydrargHUie.    2.  Stalactitic ;  ffibbsite. 

Oomp — He A10o= Alumina  65-5,  water  34  5  =  100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  becomes  white  and  opaque,  and  yields  water.  B.B.  infusible, 
whitens,  and  does  not  impart  a  gi*een  color  to  the  flame.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  a  deep- 
blue  color.     Soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

T}iS.  --Resembles  chalcedony  in  appearance,  but  is  softer. 

Obs.— The  crystallized  gibbsite  occurs  near  Slatoust  in  the  Ural;  at  Gumuchdagh,  Abio 
Minor;  on  corundum  at  Union ville,  Pa.;  in  Brazil.  The  stalactitic  occurs  at  Richmond, 
Mass.;  at  the  Clove  mine,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Rose's  hydrargillite  (Urals,  1830)  is  identical  with  gibbsite  (Toney,  1822),  and  must  receive 
this  name.  An  uncertain  mineral  from  Richmond  afforded  Hermann  38  p.  c.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  but  a  phosphate,  if  it  really  occurs  there,  is  not  gibbsite. 

Pyrochroite.— H9MnO,=Manganese  protoxide  TUH,  water  20-2=100.  Foliated,  Color 
white.     Mine  of  Paisberg,  Filipstadt,  Sweden. 

Htdrotalcite  from  Snarum,  Norway,  and  V<)Lknerite  from  the  Urals,  contain  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  water  with  more  or  less  carbon  dioxide.  Probably  mixtures,  containing 
brucite,  gibbsite,  etc.  HouQiirrE  from  Oxbow  and  Rossie,  N.  Y.,  is  a  similar  mineral 
derived  from  the  alteration  of  spinel.  Namaqualite  {ChurcJi).  A  related  mineral;  from 
Namaqualand,  So.  Africa. 


PSELOMELANB. 


Massive  and  botryoidal.     Eeniform.     Stalactitic. 

H.=:5-G.     G.==3'7~4-7.     Lustre    submetallic.     Stiealc    brownish-black, 
shining.     Color  iron-black,  passing  into  dark  steel-gniy.     Opaque. 
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Oomp. — ^Soniewhat  doubtfoL  Contains  manganese  oxide,  with  varying  amounts  of  baryta, 
and  potash  (lithia),  and  also  water.  General  formula,  according  to  Eammelsberg,  B»09=B0 
+4Mn09,  where  E  is  Kaa,  Ba  or  Mn.     Analyses: 

O        MnO      BaO       KaO      HjO 

1.  Thiiiingen    11-4.H    6576    1659      525    CuO  0-59,  CoO  079,  CaO  0*51 =100  75 

Olscheii^skv 

2.  Hmenau        15-82    77*23      012      529     CaO  0-91,  CuO  0-40=99-77  Clausbruch.* 

Pyr-)  etc« — ^In  the  closed  tube  most  varieties  yield  water,  and  all  lose  oxygen  on  ignition ; 
with  the  fluxes  reacts  for  manganese.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  add,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

Ohn, — This  is  a  common  ore  of  manganese.  It  occurs  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  at 
Def eld  in  the  Harz ;  also  at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  Bchneeberg  ;  Ilmenau ;  Siegen,  etc.  It 
forms  mammillary  masses  at  Chittenden,  Irasburg,  and  Brandon,  Yt. 


The  manganese  ores  here  included  occur  in  amorphous  and  reniform 
masses,  either  earthy  or  compact,  and  sometimes  incrnsting  or  as  stahis. 
They  are  mixtures  of  different  oxides,  and  cannot  be  considered  chemical 
compounds  or  distinct  mineral  species. 

H.= 0*6-6.  G.=: 3-4*26 ;  often  loosely  aggregated,  and  feeling  very  light 
to  the  hands.     Color  dull  black,  bluish  or  brownish-black. 

Comp.,  Var. — ^Perhaps  HaMnaOft=2Mn03+aq  (Bammelsbezg),  but  in  all  cases  mixed  with 
other  in^p^dients. 
Varieties :  (A)  Manganesian ;  (B)  Cobaltiferous ;  (C)  Cupriferous. 

A.  Boo  Manganese. — Consists  mainly  of  maiiganese  dioxide  and  water,  with  some  iron 
sesquioxide,  and  often  silica,  alumina,  baryta. 

B.  ASBOLITE,  or  Earthy  Cobalt,  is  wad  containing  cobalt  oxide,  which  sometimes  amountfl 
to  32  p.  c.     LithiophoriUy  heterogerUte^  and  rubdioiiiu  belong  near  here. 

0.  Lampadite,  or  Cupreous  Manganese.  A  wad  containing  4  to  18  p.  c.  of  copper  oxide, 
and  often  cobalt  oxide  also.     It  graduates  into  black  copper  (Melaconite).     G.  =3'  1-3*2. 

Pjrr-j  ©tc. —  Wad  reacts  like  psllomelane.  Earthy  cobalt  gives  a  blue  bead  with  salt  of 
phosphorus,  and  when  heated  in  B.  F.  on  charcoal  with  tin,  some  specimens  yield  a  red  opaque 
bead  (copper).  Cupreous  manganese  gives  similar  reactions,  and  three  varieties  give  a  strong 
uiauganese  reaction  with  soda,  and  evolve  chlorine  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — The  above  ores  are  results  of  the  decomposition  of  other  ores — ^partly  of  oxides,  and 
partly  of  manganesian  carbonaces.  Wad  or  bog  manganese  is  abundant  in  the  counties  of 
Columbia  and  Dutchess,  N.  Y.  There  are  large  deposits  of  bog  manganese  at  Blue  Hill  Bay, 
Dover,  and  other  places  in  Maine. 

Earthy  cobalt  occurs  at  Riechelsdorf  in  Hesse;  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia;  at  Kertschinsk  in 
Siberia ;  at  Alderly  Edge  in  Cheshire. 

^  CHALCOPnANiTE. — Uhombohedral.  In  druses  of  minute  tabular  crystals  ;  also  in  stalacti- 
tic  aggregates.  H.  =2  5.  G. -SDOT.  Lustre  metallic.  'Color  bluish-black.  Analysis  gave 
MnOi  59-94,  MnO  6'58,  ZnO  21  70,  FeOa  025,  H,0  U-58=100-05.  Composition  2Mn09+ 
(Mn,Zji)0+2aq.  If  half  the  water  were  basic,  the  formula  might  be  written  2(R,Mn)08+aqi 
whore  R=:Mn,Zn  and  Ha.  B.B.  becomes  of  a  copper  color,  hence  the  name  (xoAxd;,  broMi^ 
Vranee,  and  (fxUrWf  to  appeal*).    Stirling  Hill,  N.  J.     (Moore,) 
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Weisspiesglaseiz,  Qerrn. 

IAI=  136° 58';  O A 1-5  =  105° S5';6:l:d  =  3-5868  : 
2*5365  :  1.  Often  in  rectangular  plates  with  the  lateral 
edges  bevelled,  and  in  acicuTar  rhombic  prisms.  Cleav- 
age :  /,  highly  perfect,  easily  obtained.  Also  massive ; 
structure  lamellar,  columnar,  granular. 

H.=:2*5-3.  G.=5*566,  ciystals  from  Braunsdorf. 
Lustre  adamantine,  i-l  often  pearly ;  shininff.  Color 
snow-white,  occasionally  peach-blossom  red,  and  ash-gray 
to  brownish.  Streak  white.  Translucent — subtrans- 
parent. 

Oomp.— Sb30s=0xjjg:fin  16  44,  antimony  83 '58 =100. 
Ob 4. — Found  at  Przibram  in  Bohemia;  at  Felsobanya  in  Hnngaiy; 
Bzaoosdorf  in  Saxpny.     Also  at  South  Ham,  Canada  East. 

ISenarmontit^ — Same  composition  as  tlie  above,  but  crystallizes  in  isometric  octahe- 
drons.    G.  ^^'SPS-S.    Pemeck,  Hungary  ;  Cornwall  j  Haraclas  in  Algeria ;  S.  Ham,  Canada. 

Clattdetite  ;  ABSENOiilTE. — Both  AsaOs.  The  lormer  is  orthorhombic,  the  latter  iso- 
metric. They  thus  correspond  to  the  two  forms  of  SbiO,  (see  above).  OlaudeUte  (G.  =3-85) 
occurs  in  thin  plates  at  the  San  Doming^  mines,  Portugal.  ArsenoUte  ^G.=8'698)  occuia 
usually  in  capillary  crystals,  also  stalactitic ;  earthy.  Andreasbeig ;  Joachimethal ;  Corn- 
wall ;  Ophic  mine,  Nevada ;  California. 

BrsMiTE  (Wismuthocker,  (?^7/j ). — BiaOs.  Occurs  massive,  earthy.  Schneeberg;  Joachims 
thai;  Cornwall.  Karelinite. — 3BiO+BiS.  Massive.  Color  lead-gray.  G.=6'60.  Savo- 
dinsk  mine  in  the  Altai. 

Mqlybdite  (Molybdiinocker,  Oerm.), — Composition  MoOs.  In  radiated  crystallizations,  as 
an  incrustation,  etc.  Occurs  with  molybdenite.  At  Westmoreland,  New  Hampshire ;  Chester, 
Penn. ;  Virginia  City,  Nevada.     Ilsemaknite,  near  the  above.     Bleiberg.  Carinthia. 

Tdngstite. — WOs.  Pulverulent  and  earthy.  ComwaUj  Monroe,  Ct.  Meymacitb 
(Camot)..r=rA4iydrated  tungstite.     Meymao,  Corrdze. 

TCERME8iifi)(Antimonblende,  Gftfrm.).— Composition  SbiSaO=2SbiSi-|-SbaO,.  In  capillary 
crystals.     Color  cheny-red.     Braunsdorf,  Saxony ;  Allemont ;  South  Ham,  Canada  'EasL 

Ceryantite.— SbOa^SbaOs-i-SbaOs.  Color  yeUow.  Besults  from  alteration  of  atibnite. 
Spain ;  Tuscany ;  Hungary,  etc. ;  South  Ham,  Canada. 
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~    3.  OXIDES  OF  TUE  Carbon-silicon  Geoup,  Series  IL 


Rhombohedral,  and  for  the  most  part  hemihedral  to  the  rhombohedron 
(or  tetartohedral  to  the  hexagonal  prism).  IiAli=z  94°  15',  OAli  =  128* 
13';  c  =  1-0999.  i  A  2-2  =  142°  2^  li  A  -l,ov.  i,  =  103°  34',  Ji  A  -1,  adj., 
=  133°  44',  HAi,  ov.  2-2,  =  113°  8'.  Cleavage:  ^,—1,  and  i  very  hidis- 
tinct:  sometimes  effected  by  plunging  a  heated  crystal  in  cold  water. 
Crystals  sometimes  very  shc>rt,  but  general  habit  prisniatic ;  the  crystaia 
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much  elongated,  sometimes  fine  acicalar;  nsnally  implanted  by  one 
extremity  of  the  prism.  Prismatic  faces  i  commonly  striated  horizontally, 
and  thus  distinguishable,  in  distorted  crystals,  from  the  pyramidal.  Crys- 
tals often  grouped  by  juxtaposition,  not  proper  twins,  frequently  in  radi- 
ated masses  with  a  surface  of  pyramids,  or  in  druses  having  a  surface  of 
pyramids  or  short  crystals.  Twins :  twinning-plane,  (1),  the  basal  jJane 
O  (f .  506) ;  very  generally  penetration-twins,  as  illustrated  in  f .  265,  p.  89. 
(2)  The  pyramid  1-2,  truncating  the  edo^e  between  +71?  and  ~-/i?,  divergence 
of  axes  S^""  33'.     Other  methods  of  twinning  rare,  parallel  to  i,  to"^,  to 

503 


i^,  etc.  (Jenzsch).     Also  in  pseudo-trillings  on  calcite,  with  2-2  as  the 
approximate  twinning-plane  (see  f.  336,  p.  101). 

Massive;    coarae    or  fine  granular  to  flint-like   or   crypto-crystalline 
Sometimes  mammillary,  stalactitic,  and  in  concretionary  forms. 


504 
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H,=7.  G.=2-5-2-8 ;  2-64rl3-2"6541  (Bendant).  Lustre  vitreous,  some 
times  inclining  to  resinous  ;  splendent — nearly  dull.  Colorless  when  pure ; 
often  various  shades  of  yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  blue,  ])lack.  Streak 
white,  of  pure  varieties;  if  impure,  often  the  same  as  the  color,  but  much 
paler.  Transparent — opaque.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidal — subconchoi- 
dal.     Tough — brittle — friable.     Polarization  circular,  see  pp.  138-140. 
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Oomp — Pure  sOicft,  or  Si09=0xjgen  58*83,  silicon 46 '67= 100.  In  xnasfdve  varietieB  ofl« 
mixed  with  a  little  opal-silica.  Impure  varieties  contain  iron  sesqaioxide,  calcium  carbonata, 
clay,  sand,  and  various  minerals. 

Var. — I.  Crystallized  (pheuocrystalline),  vitreous  in  lastre.  2.  Flint-like,  massive,  or  cryp- 
tocrystalline.  The  first  division  includes  all  ordinary  vitreous  quartz,  whether  having  crys- 
talline faces  or  not.  The  varieties  under  the  second  are  in  general  acted  upon  somewhat  more 
by  attrition,  and  by  chemical  agents,  as  fluohydric  acid,  than  those  of  the  first.  In  all  kinds 
made  up  of  layers,  as  agate,  successive  layers  are  unequally  eroded. 

A.   PHKNOCRTBTALLIKK  or  VlTREOUfl  yABIETIB& 


>• 


1.  Ordinary  CrystaXUied ;  Book  Crystal  Ouloiiess  quartz,  or  nearly  so,  whether  in  dis- 
tinct crystals  or  not. 

2.  Aiteruited;  Star  quartz  (Stemquartz,  Oerm,).  Containing  within  the  crystal  whitish 
or  colored  radiations  along  the  diametral  planes. 

^     3.  Amethystine;  Amethyst.     Clear  purple,  or  bluish-violet.     The  color  is  supposed  to  be 

due  to  manganese. 
'      4.  Base.     Rose-red  or  pink,  bat  becoming  paler  on  exposure.     Common  ma.ssive,  and  then 

usually  much  cracked.     Lustre  sometimes  a  little  greasy.     Fuchs  states  that  the  color  is  due 

to  titanic  oxide.     It  may  come  in  part  from  manganese. 
5.    Y^low;  False  Topaz.     Yellow  and  pellucid,  or  nearly  so ;  resembling  somewhat  yellow 

topaz,  but  very  different  in  crystallization  and  in  absence  of  cleavage. 

•   6.  Smoky,  Cairngorm  Stone.     Smoky -yellow  to  smoky-brown,  and  often  transparent ;  but 

varying  to  biownish-black,  and  then  nearly  opaque  in  thick  crystals.      The  color  is  due  to 

organic  compounds,  according  to  Forster. 
'    7.  MUky,    Milk-white  and  nearly  opaque.     Lustre  often  greasy,  and  then  called  Greasy 

quartz. 

8.  CaVs  Eye  (Katzenauge,  Oerm,).  Exhibiting  opalescence,  but  without  prismatic  colors, 
an  effect  due  to  fibres  of  asbestus. 

9.  Aventunne.     Spangled  with  scales  of  mica  or  other  mineral. 

10.  Impure  from  the  presence  of  dintinxit  minerals  distributed  densely  through  the  mass. 
The  more  common  kinds  are  those  in  which  the  impurities  are  :  (a)  ferruginous,  either  red  or 
yellow  iron  oxide;  {b)  c/iloritic,  some  kind  of  chlorite ;  {c)  actiriolitic  ;  {d)  micncemui ;  {e)  are- 
naceous^ or  sand.  Quartz  crystals  also  occur  penetrated  by  various  minerals,  as  topaz,  corun- 
dum, chrysoberyl,  garnet,  different  species  of  the  hornblende  and  pyroxene  groups,  rutile, 
hematite,  gothite,  etc.,  etc. 

Containing  liquids  in  cavities.  These  liquids  are  seen  to  move  with  the  change  of  position 
of  the  crystal,  provided  an  air- bubble  be  present  in  the  cavity.  The  liquid  is  either  water 
(pure,  or  a  mineral  solution),  parbon  dioxide,  or  some  petroleum-like  or  other  compoimd. 

B.  Cryptocrystalline  Varieties. 

*  1.  Cfialcedony.  Having  the  lustre  nearly  of  wax,  and  either  transparent  or  translucent 
Color  white,  grayish,  pale-brown  to  dark-brown,  black  ;  tendon-color  common  ;  sometimes  deli- 
cate blue.  Also  of  other  shades,  and  then  having  other  names.  Often  mammillary,  botryoi- 
dal,  stalactitic,  and'  occurring  lining  or  filling  cavities  in  rocks.  It  is  true  quartz,  with  some 
disseminated  opaL 

2.  CarneUan.  A  clear  red  chalcedony,  pale  to  deep  in  shade;  also  brownish-red  to  brown, 
the  latter  kind  reddish-brown  by  transmitted  light. 

3.  C?irysoprase,  An  apple-green  chalcedony,  the  color  due  to  the  presence  of  nickel 
oxide. 

4.  Prase.  Translucent  and  dull  leek-green ;  so  named  from  Trpdffov,  a  leek.  Always  regarded 
as  a  stone  of  little  value.     The  name  is  also  pven  to  crystalline  quartz  of  the  same  color. 

5.  Plasma.  Rather  bright-green  to  leek-g^'een,  and  also  sometimes  nearly  emerald -green, 
and  subtranslucent  or  feebly  translucent ;  sometimes  dotted  with  white.  IJeUotnjpe,  or 
Blood-stone^  is  the  same  stone  essentially,  with  small  spots  of  red  jasper,  looking  like  drops  of 
blood. 

6.  Agate.  A  variegated  chalcedony.  The  colors  are  either  banded  or  in  clouds,  or  due  to 
visible  impurities,  a.  Banded.  The  bands  are  delicate  parallel  lines,  of  white,  tendon-like, 
wax-like,  pale  and  dark-brown,  and  black  colors,  and  sometimes  bluish  and  other  shades. 
They  follow  waving  or  zigzag  courses,  and  are  occasionally  concentric  circular,  as  in  the  eye- 
agate.  The  bands  are  the  edges  of  layers  of  deposition,  the  agate  having  been  formed  by  a 
deposit  of  silica  from  solutions  intermittently  supplied,  in  irregular  cavities  in  rocks,  and 
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deriTing  their  ooDcentric  waving  courses  from  the  irregularities  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
Owing  also  to  the  nneqnal  porosity,  agates  may  be  varied  in  color  by  artiAcial  means,  ft,  Ir^ 
TeguUiHy  olonded.  The  colors  various,  as  in  banded  agate,  y.  Colom  doe  to  vinidle  impurUie»^ 
Including  Mofts-agate^  filled  with  brown  moss-like  or  dendritic  forms  distributed  through  the 
mass ;  Jjendritic  Agate,  containing  brown  or  black  dendritic  markings.  There  is  also  Affatized 
tcood :  wood  petrified  with  clouded  agate. 

7.  Onyx,  Like  agate  in  consisting  of  layers  of  different  colors,  but  the  layers  are  in  even 
planes,  and  the  banding  therefore  straight,  and  hence  its  use  for  cameos,  the  head  being  cuk 
in  one  color,  and  another  serving  for  the  background.  The  colors  of  the  best  arc  perfectly 
"weU  defined,  and  either  white  and  black,  or  white,  brown  and  black  alternate. 

8.  Sardonyx.  Like  onyx  in  structure,  but  includes  layers  of  carnelian  (sard)  along  with 
others  of  white  or  whitish,  and  brown,  and  sometimes  black  colors. 

9.  JcLsp-T.     Impure  opaque  colored  qunrtz.     (a)  Bed  iron  sesquioxide  being  the  coloring 
^    matter,     {h)  Browiiisliy  or  ochre-yellow,  colored  by  hydrous  iron  sesquioxide,  and  becoming  red 

when  so  heated  as  to  drive  off  the  water,  ie)  Dark-green  and  brownish-green,  {d)  Grayish- 
blue,  (e)  Blackish  or  brownish-black.  (/)  Striped  or  riOand  Jasper  (Bandjaspis,  Germ,)^ 
having  the  colors  In  broad  stripes.  (^)  Egyptian  ja^er,  in  nodules  which  are  zoned  in  brown 
and  yellowish  colors.  Poreehin  jasper  is  nothing  but  baked  clay,  and  differs  from  true  jasper 
in  being  B.  B.  fusible  on  the  edges.  Bed  porphyry,  or  its  base,  resembles  jasper,  but  is  also 
fusible  on  the  edges,  being  usually  an  impure  feldspar. 

10.  Agate-Ja>sper.    An  agate  consisting  of  jasper  with  veinings  and  cloudings  of  chalcedony. 
^    11.  JSUi'^eous  sinter.     Irregularly  cellular  quartz,  formed  by  deposition  from  waters  contain- 
ing silica  or  soluble  silicates  in  solution. 

12.  Jf^Unt  (Feuerstein,  Qerm. ).  Somewhat  allied  to  chalcedony,  but  more  opaque,  and  of 
dull  colors,  usually  gray,  smoky-brown,  and  brownish -black.  The  exterior  is  or  ten  whitish, 
from  mixture  with  lime  or  chalk,  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  Lustre  barely  glistening,  sub- 
vitreous.  Breaks  with  a  deeply  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  The  tlint  of 
the  chalk  formation  consists  largely  of  the  remains  of  infusoria  (Diatoms),  sponges,  and  other 
marine  productions.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  common  kinds  is  mostly  carbonaceous 
matter. 

13.  Hornstone  (Homstein,  Qerm.).  Resembles  flint,  but  more  brittle,  the  fracture  more 
splintery.  Chert  is  a  term  often  applied  to  hornstone,  and  to  any  impure  flinty  rock,  includ- 
ing the  jaspers. 

14.  Basanite,  Lydian  Stone  or  Toucfistone.  A  velvet-black  siliceous  stone  or  flinty  jaspei', 
used  on  account  of  its  hardness  an  I  black  color  for  trying  the  purity  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  color  left  on  the  stone  after  rubbing  the  metal  across  it  indicates  to  the  experienced  eye 
the  amount  of  alloy.    It  is  not  splintery  like  hornstone. 

P3rr*,  etc. — B.B.  unaltered ;  with  borax  dissolves  slowly  to  a  clear  glass ;  with  soda  dis« 
solves  with  effervescence  ;  unacted  upon  by  salt  of  phosphorus.  Insoluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  only  slightly  acted  upon  by  solutions  of  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  When  fused  and 
oooled  it  becomes  opal-silica,  having  G.  =2*2. 

DifiF. — Quartz  is  distingfuished  by  its  hardness — scratching  glass  with  facility ;  infusibilit^ 
— not  fusing  before  the  blowpipe  ;  initolubility — not  attacked  by  water  or  the  acids ;  unclenva- 
bUity — one  variety  being  tabular,  but  proper  cleavage  never  being  distinctly  observed.  To 
these  characteristics  the  action  of  soda  B.  B.  may  be  added. 

Oba. — Quartz  occurs  as  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of  granite,  syenite,  gneit-s,  mica 
schist,  and  many  relate;!  rocks  ;  as  the  principal  constituent  of  quartz-ix>ck  and  many  sand- 
stones ;  OS  an  unessential  ingredient  in  some  trachyte,  porphyry,  etc.  ;  as  the  vein-stone  in 
various  rocks,  and  for  a  large  part  of  mineral  veins ;  as  a  foreign  mineral  in  the  cavities  of  trap, 
basalt,  and  related  rocks,  some  limestones,  etc. ,  making  geodes  of  crystals,  or  of  chalcedony, 
agate,  carnelian,  etc. ;  as  imbedded  nodules  or  masses  in  various  limestones,  constituting  the 
flint  of  the  chalk  formation,  the  hornstone  of  other  limestones— these  nodules  sometimes 
becoming  continuous  layers  ;  as  masses  of  jasper  occasionally  in  limestone.  It  is  the  principal 
material  of  the  pebbles  of  gravel  beds,  and  of  the  sands  of  the  sea- shore  and  sand  beds  every- 
where. Silica  also  occurs  in  solution  (but  mostly  as  a  soluble  alkaline  silicate)  in  J)*vited 
natural  waters,  as  those  of  the  (.ieysers  of  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and  California,  and  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  and  very  sparingly  in  many  cold  mineral  waters. 

Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  Piedmont,  the  Carrara  quames,  and  numerous  other  foreign  locali- 
ties, afford  fine  specimens  of  rock  crystal.  Amethysts  are  brought  from  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Persia,  also  Transylvania.  The  amygdaloids  of  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands,  afford  magni- 
ficent specimens  of  c/ialcedony ;  also  Hiittenberg  and  Loben  in  Carinthia.  etc.  The  finest 
camelians  and  agates  are  found  in  Arabia,  India,  Brazil,  Surinam,  Oberstein,  and  Saxony. 
Cafs  eye,  in  Ceylon,  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  also  in  the  Harz  and  Bavaria.  Heliotrope^  ii 
Buchaiia,  Tartary,  Siberia. 
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In  New  Yorkf  quartz  ciystals  are  abundant  in  Herkimer  Co.  Fine  dodeoahedral  crystalfl, 
at  the  beds  of  specular  iron  in  St  Lawrence  Co.  In  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co. ,  at  Diamond 
Island  and  Diamond  Point,  Lake  George,  Pelham  and  Chesterfield,  Mass. ,  Paris  and  Perry, 
Me.,  Benton,  N.  H.,  Sharon,  Vt.,  Meadow  Mount,  Md.,  and  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  are  other 
localities  of  quartz  crystal.  For  other  localities,  see  the  catalogue  of  localities  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  volume. 

Hose  quartz^  at  Albany  and  Paris,  Me.,  Acworth,  N.H.,  and  elsewhere ;  stnokt/  quartz^  at 
Goshen,  Mass.,  Richmond  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Pike's  Peak,  Colorado,  etc. ;  amethyst,  at  Keweenaw 
Point  and  Thunder  Bay,  etc..  Lake  Superior;  also  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  near  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  ;  Specimen  Mountain,  Yellowstone  Park.  Crystallized  green  quartz,  at  Providence, 
Delaware  Co.,  Penn. ;  at  Ellen viUe,  N.  Y.  Chalcedony  and  agates  about  Lake  Superior,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  streams  to  the  west,  etc.  Red  jasper  is  found  in  pebbles  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  at  Troy  ;  red  and  yellow,  near  Murphy's,  Calaveras  Co. ,  Cat.  HeUotrope  occupies 
veins  in  slate  at  Bloomingrove,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Several  varieties  of  tlus  species  have  long  been  employed  in  jewelry.  The  amethyftt  has 
always  been  esteemed  for  its  beauty.  Cameos  are  in  general  made  of  onyx,  which  is  well 
fitted  for  this  kind  of  miniature  sculpture.  Jasper  admits  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is  often 
formed  into  vases,  boxes,  knife-handles,  etc.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Florentine  mosaics.  The  camelian  is  often  rich  in  color,  but  is  too  common  to  be  mnoh 
esteemed ;  when  first  obtained  from  the  ro(JL  they  are  usually  g^ay  or  grayish-red ;  they 
receive  their  fine  colors  from  an  exposure  of  several  weeks  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  a  subsequent 
heating  in  earthen  pots.  The  colors  of  agate,  when  indistinct,  may  be  brought  out  by  boil- 
ing in  oil,  and  afterward  in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  latter  carbonizes  the  oil  absorbed  by  the 
porous  layers,  and  thus  increases  the  contrast  of  the  different  colors. 


TRIDTMITE. 

Hexagonal.     1  A 1  =  124°  3'  (basal) ;  1  A 1  =  127°  35'  (terminal) ;  h  = 
1-6304:  (v.  Rath).     Cleavage  O,  imperfect.     Crys- 

507     tals  minute,  commonly  tabufar  (f.  507),  formed 

by  the  prism  and  basal  })lane  ;  also  frequently  in 
twins  and  trillings  with  (1)  ^,  and  (2)  f  as  the 
twinning- planes.  Double  refraction  positive. 
li.=7.  G.=2-282-2-326.  Lustre  vitreous,  on 
the  face  pearly.  Colorless,  becoming  white  on  weathering.  Fractui*e  con- 
choidal.  v^ 

Oomp. — Pure  silica,  or  SiOa,  like  quartz. 

Pyr. — B.  B.  infusible.  Fuses  in  soda  with  effervescence,  forming  a  colorless  glass.  Soluble 
in  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Obs. — First  found  in  cavities  in  the  trachyte  from  Oerro  St.  Cristoval,  near  Pachuca, 
Mexico.  Also  in  the  trachyte  of  the  Siebengebiige,  and  in  related  rocks  from  many  localities. 
Forming  on  one  occasion  the  mass  of  white  volcanic  ashes,  from  the  island  Yulcano.  Also 
in  microscopic  crystals  inclosed  in  opal,  and  in  quartz. 

ASMANITE  {Moftkelyne). — A  third  foim  of  silica,  crystallizing  in  the  orthorhombic  system, 
•* isomer phous  with  brookite."  H.  =5  5.  G.  =2Ji45.  Foimd  in  very  minute  crystalline 
grains,  generally  rounded,  in  the  meteoric  iron  of  Breitenbach. 


OPAI- 

Massive,  amorphous;  sometimes  small  reniform.  stalactitic,  or  large 
tuberose.     Also  earth3\ 

H.==5-5-6'5.  G.=l'9-2-3.  Lustre  vitreous,  frequently  subvitreous : 
often  inclining  to  resinous,  and  sometimes  to  pearly.     Color  white,  yellow, 
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red,  brown,  green,  gray,  generally  pale ;  dark  coloi-s  arise  from  foreign 
admixtures ;  sometimes  a  rich  play  of  colors,  or  different  colors  by  refracted 
and  reflected  light.     Streak  white.     Transparent  to  nearly  opaque. 

Comp. — SUica,  SiOs,  as  for  qaartz,  the  opal  condition  being  one  of  lower  degrees  of  liard- 
neas  and  specifio  grayitj.  Water  ia  usually  present,  but  it  is  regarded  as  unessentiaL  It 
yaries  in  amount  from  2  to  21  p.  c. ;  or,  mostly,  from  3-9  p.  c. 

Var. — 1.  Precioits  Opal.  Exhibits  a  play  of  delicate  colors,  or,  as  Pliny  says,  presents  varioua 
refulgent  tinta  in  succession,  reflecting  now  one  hue  and  now  another.  Seldom  la]::ger  than  a 
hazel-nut.    Doubly  refracting  (biaxial),  Befirens. 

3.  Fire-opal.  Hyacinth-red  to  honey -yellow  colors,  with  fire-like  reflections  somewhat  irised 
on  turning. 

8.   GirasoL     Bluish-white,  translucent,  with  reddish  reflections  in  a  bright  light 

4.  Common  Opal.  In  part  translucent ;  (a)  milk-white  to  greenish,  yellowish,  bluish;  {b) 
HeHn-opal  (Wachsopal,  Pechopal,  Oerm.),  wax-,  honey-  to  ochre-yellow,  with  a  resinous 
lustre ;  (c)  dull  olive-green  and  mountain-green ;  {d)  brick-red. 

5.  Cacholo/ig.  Opaque,  bluish -white,  porcelain*  white,  pale-yellowish  or  reddish;  often 
adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  contains  a  little  alumina. 

6.  Opal-agate.     Agate -like  in  structure,  but  consisting  of  opal  of  different  shtides  of  color. 

7.  Jasp-opal.  Opal  containing  some  yeUow  iron  sesquioxide  and  other  impurities,  and  hav- 
ing the  color  of  yellow  jasper,  with  the  lustre  of  common  opal. 

I  8.   Woodopal  (Holzopal,  Oerm. ).     Wood  petrified  by  opal. 
^  9.  Hyalite.     Clear  as  glass  and  colorless,  constituting  globular  concretions,  and  also  crusta 
with  a  globular,  renif orm,  botryoidal,  or  stalactitic  suriace ;  also  passing  into  translucent, 
and  -whitish. 

10.  Fiorite^  SiUceous  Sinter.  Includes  translucent  to  opaque,  grayish,  whitish,  or  brownish 
incrustations,  porous  to  firm  in  texture ;  sometimes  fibrous -like  or  filamentous,  and,  when  so, 
pearly  in  lustre,  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  siliceous  minerals  of  volcanic  rocks 
about  fumaroles,  or  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  hot  springs.  It  graduates  at  times  into 
hyalite.  Qevserite  constitutes  concretionary  deposits  about  the  Iceland  and  Yellowstone 
{pealite)  geysers,  presenting  white  or  grayish,  porous,  stalactitic,  filamentous,  oauliflower- 
like  forms;  also  compact-massive,  aod  scaly  -  massive ;  II.  =5;  rarely  transparent,  usually 
opaque  *  sometimes  falliug  to  powder  on  drying  in  the  air. 

11.  Float-stone.  In  light  concretionary  or  tuberose  masses,  white  or  grayish,  sometimes 
cavernous,  rough  in  fracture.  So  light,  owing  to  its  spongy  texture,  as  to  float  on  water. 
The  concretions  sometimes  have  a  flint-like  nucleus. 

12.  TripoUte.  Formed  from  the  siliceous  shells  of  Diatoms  and  other  microscopic  species, 
as  first  made  known  by  Ehrenberg,  and  occurring  in  deposits,  often  many  miles  in  area,  either 
uncompacted,  or  moderately  hard.  Infusorial  Earth,  or  Earthg  Tripolite^  a  very  fine-grained 
earth  looking  often  like  an  eartny  chalk,  or  a  clay,  but  harsh  to  the  feel,  and  scratching  glass 
when  rubbed  on  it.  (^ 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible,  but  becomes  opaque.  Some  yellow  varieties, 
oontaining  iron,  turn  red. 

Oba. — Occurs  filling  cavities  and  fissures  or  seams  in  igneous  rocks,  porphyry,  and  some 
metallic  veins.  Also  imbedded,  like  flint,  in  limestone,  and  sometimes,  like  other  quartz 
concretions,  in  argillaceous  beds ;  also  formed  from  the  siliceous  waters  of  some  hot  springs ; 
also  resulting  from  the  mere  acoumulation,  or  accumulation  and  partial  solution  and  solidifi- 
cation, of  the  siliceous  shells  of  infusoria — which  consist  essentially  of  opal-silica. 

Precious  opal  occurs  in  Hungary ;  in  Honduras ;  and  Mexico.  Fire  opal  occurs  at  Zimapau 
in  Mexico  ;  Faroe  ;  near  San  Antonio,  Honduras.  Gominon  ojml  is  abundant  at  Telkebonya 
in  Hungary;  in  Moravia;  in  Bohemia ;  Stenzelberg  in  the  Siebengebirge ;  Faroe,  Iceland; 
the  Giant^s  Causeway,  at  many  localities.  In  U.  S.,  hya'dte  occurs  sparingly  in  N.  York,  at 
the  Phillips  ore  bed,  Putnam  Co. ;  in  Georgia,  in  Burke  and  Scriven  Cos. ;  in  Washington  Co., 
good  fire  opal.     At  the  Geysers  on  the  Fire  Hole  river,  Yellowstone  Park,  geyserite  is  abundant. 

The  precious  opal,  when  large,  and  exhibiting  its  peculiar  phiy  of  colors  in  perfection,  is  a 
gem  of  high  value.     It  is  cut  with  a  convex  surface. 

Melanopulogitb  (Lasatdx  .—Occurs  in  minute,  colorless,  cubes  coating  sulphur  crystali 
from  Gtrgenti,  Sicily.  Cont-uns  SiOa  86*3  p.  c,  SOt  7*2,  HaO  2  9  ;  chemical  nature  doubt* 
ful.     Toms  black  upon  ignition,  hence  the  name. 
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IL  TERNAKY  OXYGEN  COMPOUNDS. 


1.  SILICATES.— A.  ANHYIiROUS  SILICATES. 


a.  BisiLicATKS.     General  Formula  IlSiO«, 


(^  BNSTATITIbPbbonzitb.    Frotobastite.  ^^^"^"^Y 


(a)  Amphibole  Group.    Pyroxene  Section.      ^\y       j.^^ 


Orthorhombic. 
608 


Bamle,  Norway. 


7a/=8S°  16'  and  91°  44'  (Breitenbach  meteorite,  v. 
Lang)',  6:1:  d  =  0-5S853  :  1-03086  :^  1.  Cleavage:  /, 
easy  ;  i-i,  i-i.,  less  so.  Sometimes  a  fibrous  appearance 
on  the  cleavage-surface.     Also  massive  and  lamellar. 

H.=5-6.  G.=3-l-3-3.  Lustre  a  little  pearly  on 
cleavage-surfaces  to  vitreous  ;  often  metalloidal  in  the 
bronzite  variety.  Color  grayish- white,  yellowish- white, 
greenish- white,  to  olive-green  and  brown.  Streak  un- 
colored,  grayish.  Double  refraction  positive ;  optic- 
axial  plane  brachydiagonal ;  axes  very  divergent 

Oomp.,  Var. — MgSiOs = Silica  60,  magnesia  40 = 1 00 ;  also  (Mg, Fe) 
SiOa. 

Var.  1.  With  little  or  no  iron;  Enstatite.  Color  white,  yellowish,  grayish,  or  greenish- 
white;  lustre  pearly-vitreous;  G.  =8  10-3  13.  C/dadnite,  which  makes  up  90  p.  c.  of  the 
Bishopville  meteorite,  belongs  here  and  is  the  purest  kind ;  Viclorite  [Meunier],  from  the 
Deesa  (Chili)  meteoric  iron  is  probably  identical. 

2.  Ferriferous;  Bromite.  Color  grayish-green  to  olive-g^een  and  brown;  lustre  of  cleav- 
age-surface adamantine  pearly  to  sabmetallic  or  bronze-like.  The  ratio  of  Mg  :  Fe  varien 
from  11  :  1  to  8  :  1.  Analysis  of  bronzite  from  Leiperville  by  Pisani,  SiOa  57*08,  MOt  0  28, 
FeO  5-77,  MgO  35.59,  HaO  0'90=S9G2. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  almost  infusible,  being  only  slightly  rounded  on  the  thin  edges;  F.=6. 
Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  infusibility  from  varieties  of  amphibole,  which  it  resembles. 

Obs. — Occurs  near  Aloysthal  in  Moravia ;  in  the  Vosges ;  at  Kupf  erberg  in  Bavaria  ;  at 
Baste  in  the  Harz  {Protobnstite)  \  in  the  chrysolite  bombs  in  the  Eifel;  in  immense  crystals 
with  apatite,  near  Bamle,  Norway.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  Leiperville  and  Texas ;  at  Brewster, 
N.  Y.     Bronzite  is  quite  common  in  meteorites. 

DesCloizeaux  first  defined  the  limits  of  this  species,  as  here  laid  down. 

Named  from  *fv<rrdrriSj  an  ojyponenty  because  so  refractory.  The  name  broiizite  has  priori  tj^ 
but  a  bronze  lustre  is  not  essential,  and  is  far  from  oniversaL 


^^-Us^^- 


HTPERSTHENBv 


Orthorhoinbic.  /A  7=91°  32 J,  DesCloizeaux  (Mt.  Dore);  91^  40' 
T.  Bath  {amhlystegite),  Aeavage  :  l-i  perfect,  /  and  i-l  distinct  but  inter 
rupted.     Usually  foliated  massive. 

H.=5-6.  G.=3-392.  Lustre  somewhat  pearly  on  a  cleavage-surface, 
and  sometimes  a  little  metalloidal ;  often  with  a  peculiar  iridescence,  due 
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to  tlie  presence  of  minute  enclosed  tabular  crystals  (brookite?)  in  parallel 
position  (KosniannV     Color  dark  brownish -green,  gray- 
ish-black,   greenisn- black,    pinchbeck-brown.      Streak  509 
ffrayish,  brownish-gray.     Translucent  to  nearly  opaque. 
Srittle.     Optic-axial  plane  brachydiagonal ;  axes  very 
divergent ;  bisectrix  negative. 


Oomp.— (Mg,Fe)SiOa  with  Fe  :  Mg-1  :  5,  1  :  8,  etc.  If  Fo  to 
Mg=l  :  2  the  formula  requires  SiOa  54-2,  FeO  21-7,  MgO  24-l  =  l(>.l. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  to  a  black  enamel,  and  on  charcoal  fields  a 
magnetic  mass.     Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Hjpersthene  occurs  at  Isle  St.  Paul,  Labrador  in  Canada ; 
at  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  in  Greenland :  Norway ;  Ronsbert;  in  Bohemia  ; 
the  Tyrol ;  Elfdalen  in  Sweden ;  Laacher  See  {(t?nbli/de(/itej ;  Voijft- 
land ;  in  trachyte  of  Mt.  Dore,  Auvergne. 

In  chemical  composition,  emtatite  (and  bronzite),  and  hi/pers'hme 
belong  together,  since  they  grade  insensibly  into  each  other ;  and  iu 
crystalline  form  they  are  identical.  The  essential  difference  between 
them,  according  to  DesGloizeaux,  lies  in  the  axial  dispersion  which 
eoBtatite,  and  p  >  v  for  hypersthene. 

DiACLASiTE. — Near  bronzite ;  differs  in  optical  characters.     (Mg^Fc 
0uadarrama,  Spain. 


if 


Mt.  Dor.j. 
is  uniformly  p  <  v  for 
,Ca)Si03.     Harzburg; 


^WOIiLASTONTTBa^  Tabular  Spar.     Tafelspath,  Oei^, 

Monoclinic.  0=  69°  48',  /  A  /  =  87°  28',  6>  A  2-i  =  137°  48' ;  c  :  5  :  d 
=  0-4338  :  0-89789  :  1.  Fig.  510  in  the  pyroxene  or  normal  position,  but 
wi'^^  the  edge  0/i-i  the  obtuse  edge ;  f.  511  in  the  position  given  the  crys- 
tals \j\  authors  who  make  i-i  the  plane  O,  and  2-i  the  plane  7.  O  A—  1-i 
=  16(>  30',  O  A  1-i  =  154"  25',  i-i  A  -  2  =  132°  54',  i-i  A  2  =  93°  52'. 
Rarely  in  distinct  tabular  crystals.  Cleavage:  O  most  distinct;  i-i  less 
bo;  1-i  and  -—1-i  in  traces.  Twins:  twinning-plane  it.  Usually  cleav- 
able  massive,  with  the  surface  appearing  long  librous.  fibres  parallel  or 
reticulated,  ratUer  strongly  coherent.         .     ,       r-  Q  Kl       "-  • 


910 


511 


n.=4-5-5.  G.=2-78-2'9.  Lustre  vitreons,  inclining  to  pearly  upon 
the  faces  of  perfect  cleavage.  Color  white,  inclining  to  gray,  yellow,  red, 
or  brown.  Streak  white.  Subtransparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven, 
sometimes  very  tough.  Optic-axial  plane  i-i ;  divergence  70^  40'  for  tlie 
red  ravs ;  bisectrix  of  the  acute  angle  negative ;  inclmed  to  a  normal  to  i-i 
57°  48',  and  to  a  normal  to  0  12°,'l>esCL 
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Oomp.-^CaSiO,=Silica  517,  lime  48-3=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — lu  the  matrass  no  chang|^  B.B.  fuses  easily  onxhe  edges;  with  some  soda,  a 
blobby  glass,  with  more,  swells  up  and  isinfusible.  With  hydrochloricacidf^elatinizes ;  most 
varieties  effervesce  slightly  from  the  presence  of  calcite. 

Diff. — Differs  from  asbestus,  and  tremolite  in  forming  a  jelly  with  acids,  as  also  by  its  more 
vitreous  fracture  ;  fuses  less  readily  than  natrolite  and  scolecite ;  when  pure  does  not  etfer- 
vesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates. 

Obs. — Wollastonite  is  found  in  regions  of  granite  and  granular  limestone ;  also  in  basalt  and 
lavas.  Occurs  in  Hungary;  in  Finland;  and  in  Norway;  at  Gookum  in  Sweden;  in  the 
Harz ;  at  Auerbach,  in  granular  limestone ;  at  Vesuvius.  In  the  U.  S.,  in  N.  York,  at  Wills- 
borough  ;  at  Lewis  ;  Diana,  Lewis  Go.  In  Penn. ,  Bucks  Co.  At  the  Gliff  Mine,  Keweenaw 
Point,  Lake  Superior.     In  Canada,  at  Grenville. 


^PYROxm^^  7    ^  /^t3 


-^ 


o 


onoclinic.)    C  =  73°  59',  /A  /=  87°  5',  O  A  2-i  =  131°  17';  c:b:d 


«=  0-5412  :  0-91346  : 1.  6> A /  =  100°  57',  Oa-  1-i  =  155°  51',  6> A l-» 
=  148°  35',  <9a -1  =  146°  9',  O  M  =  137°  49',  -1  A -1  =  131°  24'. 
Cleavage :  /  rather  perfect,  often  interrupted ;  i-i  sometimes  nearly  per- 
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feet;  i'\  imperfeet;  0  sometimes  easy.     Crystals  nsnally  thick  and  stout. 
Twins:  twinning-plane^-^  (f.  521).     Often  coarse  lamellar, in  large  masses, 

Sarallel  to   O  or  i-L     Also  granular,  particles  coarse  or  line;  and  fibrous, 
bres  often  fine  and  long. 

IT. =5-6.  a  =  3-23-3-5.  Lustre 
vitreous,  inclining  to,  resinous ; 
some  pearly.  Color  green  of 
various  shades,  verging  on  one 
side  to  white  or  grayish- white, 
and  on  the  other  to  brown  and 
black.  Streak  white  to  gray  and 
grayish-green.  Transparent  — 
opaque.  Fjacture  conchoidal — 
uneven.  Brittle.  In  crystals 
from  Fassa,  optic-axial  plane  t-i; 
divergencellO°  to  11 S'' ;  bisec- 
trix of  the  acute  angle  positive^ 
inclined  51°  6'  to  a  normal  to  i-i  and  22°  55'  to  a  normal  to  O,  DesCl. 


iJjL^-^^^ 


/S^L- ootU-xiA    ^   Vu^<^Q/^.AJU^ezj 


rr   i^v^i^^-^-* 
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Comp.,  Var. — ^A  bisilicate,  having  the  general  formnla(BSiO^  where  E  maj  be  Ca,Mg, 
Fe,Mn,  sometimes  also  Zh,Ka>,Na3.  Usually  two  or  more  of  these  bases  are  present.  The 
first  three  are  most  common ;  but  calcium  is  the  only  one  that  is  present  alwiiys  and  in  large 
percentage.  Besides  the  substitutions  of  the  above  bases  for  one  another,  these  same  bases 
are  at  times  replaced  by  Al,Fe,Mn,  though  sparingly,  and  the  silicon  occasionally  by  alumi- 
num. 

The  yarieties  proceeding  from  these  isomorphous  substitutions  are  many  and  diverse  ;  and 
fchere  are  still  others  depending  on  the  state  of  crystallization.  The  foliated  and  fibrous 
kinds  early  received  separate  names,  and  for  a  while  were  regarded  as  distinct  speciea  Fibrous 
or  columnar  forms  are  very  much  less  common  than  in  hornblende,  and  lamellar  or  foliated 
kinds  more  common.  The  crystals  are  rarely  long  and  slender,  or  bladed,  like  those  of  that 
species.  .   / 

The  most  prominent  divisicm  of  the  species  is  into  (A)  the  non-aluminous  ;  (B)  the  alumi' 
nou8.  But  the  former  of  these^i^oups  shades  imperceptibly  into  the  latter.  These  two  groups 
are  generally  subdivided,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  different  protoxide  elements. 
Yet  here,  also,  the  gradation  from  one  series  to  another  is  in  general  by  almost  insensible 
ahades  as  to  composition  and  chemical  characters,  as  well  as  all  physical  qualities.  ^       T* 


I.  Containing  little  or  no  Alumina. 

1.  Lime-Magnesia  Pyroxene ;  Malacolite.  Diopside,  Alalite,  White  Coccolite.  Color 
white,  yellowish,  grayish- white  to  pale  green.  In  crystals :  cleavable  and  granular  massive. 
Sometimes  transparent  and  colorless.  G.  =8  '2-3  '88.  Formula,  CaMgSiaOo  =  Silica  55  '6,  mag- 
nesia 18*5,  lime  26-9.     Sometimes  Ca  :  Mg=l  :  2  ;  less  than  4  p.  c.  of  iron  are  present. 

2.  Lim^- Magnesia- Iron  Pyroxene  ;  Saiilite.  Color  grayish-green  to  deep  green  and  black ; 
sometimes  grayish  and  yellowish-white.  In  crystals  ;  also  cleavable  and  granular  massive 
6. =8  •25-3-4.  Named  from  Sala  in  Sweden,  one  of  its  localities,  where  the  mineral  occurs 
in  masses  of  a  grayish-green  color,  having  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  basal  plane  ( 0). 
Formula  (Ca,Mg,Fe)Si03.  The  ratio  of  Ca  :  Mg  :  Fe  varies  much,— 3  :  3  :  1,  2  :  2  :  l,etc.  The 
ratio=4  :  3  :  1,  corresponds  to  silica  53*7,  magnesia  13  4.  lime  24*9,  iron  protoxide  8  0=100. 

Diallaoe.  Part  of  the  so-called  dlallage^  or  thin- foliated  pyroxene,  belongs  here,  and  the 
rest  under  the  corresponding  division  of  the  aluminous  pyroxenes.  Color  grayish -green  to 
bright  grass-green,  and  deep  green;  lustre  of  cleavage  surface  pearly,  sometimes  metailoidal 
or  brassy.  H.n=:4.  U.  =32-3  "35.  Composition  near  the  preceding  ;  analysis  by  vom  llath, 
Neurode,  SiO,  53  60,  AlO,  1  -99,  FeO  895,  MnO  028,  MgO  1308,  CaO  21  '00,  U,0  080=99  ^'J. 
With  this  variety  belongs  part  also  of  what  has  been  called  hyperttthene  and  bromite — the  part 
that  is  easily  fusible.  Common  especially  in  serpentine  rocks.  Named  from  diaA/u}};^  dif- 
ference^ in  allusion^-to  the  dissimilar  cleavages. 

8.  Lvn-Lime  Plyrpxene,  Hkdenbkugite.  C61or  black.  In  crystals,  and  also  lamellar 
massive  ;  cleavage  easy  parallel  to  i-i.  G.  =3  •5-;J  58.  Formula  CaFeSi  jOe  (Mg  being  absent) 
=Silica  48  39,  lime  22  18,  iron  protoxide  29-43=100.  Asteroite  is  a  similar  pyroxene  con- 
taining also  Mn  (Igelstrom),  Sweden. 

4.  Zime'Iron-jfanganejie- Zinc  Pyroxene  ;  J EVFEUSO^iTE.  Color  greenish-black.  Crystals 
often  very  large  (3-4  in.  thick),  with  the  angles  generally  rounded,  and  the  faces  uneven,  as 
if  corroded.  G.=3-30.  Analysis,  Fnmklin,  N.  J.,  by  Pisani,  SiO,  45-95,  t^lIO,  085,  FeO 
8-91,  MnO  10-20,  ZnO  1015,  CaO  21-55,  MgO  3-Gl,  ign  0-35=101 -57.  "Ytv       ^ 

^  ^  II.  Aluminous. 

Aluminous  Lime-Magnesia  Pyroxene;  Leucauoite  (Dana).  Color  white  or  grayish. 
Analysis,  Bathurst,  C,  by  Hunt,  SiO^  51  50,  iVlO,  0  15,  FeO,  035,  MgO  17  GO,  CaO  23  80 
HjO  1*10= 100 -59.  Looks  like  diopside.  H.  =6-5.  G.=319.  Hunt.  Named  from  Aciwc-, 
white. 

Aluminous  Ume- Magnesia-Iron  Pyroxene;  Fassaite,  Augite.  Color  clear  deep-green  to 
greenish-black  and  blacic;  in  crystals,  and  also  massive;  subtrannlucent  to  opaque.  G. 
=:3'25-3-5.  Contains  iron,  with  calcium  luid  magnesium,  also  aluminum.  Analvsis  of  augite 
from  Montreal  by  Hunt,  SiO,  49-40,  AIO3  0  70,  i^^eO,  783,  MgO  13-06,  CaO  21  bk  Na^O  0-^74, 
1I,0  0-50=10011.  * 

o.  Fassnitd  (or  Pyrgom)'.  Includes  the  green  kinds  found  in  metamorphic  rocks.  Named 
from  the  locality  at  Fassain  Piedmont,  which  affords  deep-green  crystals,  sometimes  pistachio- 
green,  like  the  epidote  of  the  locality. 

h  Augite.  Includes  the  greenish  or  brownish-black  and  black  kinds,  occurring  mostly  in 
eruptive  rocks,  but  also  in  metamorphic     Named  from  dv/^,  lustre. 
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P3rr.,  etc. — Varying  widely,  owing  to  the  wide  variationa  in  composition  in  the  different 
varieties,  and  often  by  insensible  gradations.  Fusibility,  from  the  almost  infusible  dialla$re 
to  3"75  in  diopside  ;  3  "5  in  sahlite ;  3  in  jeffersonite  and  augite ;  2*5  in  hedenbergite.  Va- 
rieties rich  in  iron  afford  a  magnetic  globule  when  fused  on  charcoal,  and  in  general  their 
fusibility  varies  with  the  amount  of  iron.  Jeffersonite  gives  with  soda  on  charcoal  a  reaction 
for  zinc  and  manganese ;  many  others  also  give  with  the  fluxes  reactions  for  manganese.  Most 
yarieties  are  unacted  upon  by  acids. 

Diff^—See  Amphibole,  p.  275. 

Obs. — Pyroxene  is  a  common  mineral  in  crystalline  limestone  and  dolomite,  in  serpentine, 
and  in  volcanic  rocks ;  and  occurs  also,  buc  less  abundantly,  in  connection  with  granitic  rocks 
and  metamorphic  schists.  The  pyroxene  of  limestone  is  mostly  the  white  and  light-green  or 
gray  varieties;  that  of  most  other  metamorphic  rock,  sometimes  white  or  colorless,  but 
usually  green  of  different  shades,  from  pale  green  to  g^enish- black,  and  occasionaily  t>lack ; 
that  of  serpentine  is  sometimes  in  fine  crystals,  but  often  of  the  foliated  green  kind  called 
cUaUiige;  that  of  eruptive  rocks  is  the  black  to  greenish -black  avgite. 

Prominent  foreign  localities  are  :  mfUacolite  {diopnide)^  Traverse Ihi,  Ala  in  Piedmont ;  Sala, 
Tunaberg.  Sweden ;  Pargas ;  Achmatovsk  ;  etc.  SiUiUte^  Sola;  Arendal;  Degeroe ;  bchwarzen- 
berg;  etc.  Hedenbergite,  Txmaherg ;  Arendal.  ^u^&7€,  Fossathal ;  Vesuvius;  etc. — in  moBt 
doleiytio  igneous  rooks. 

In  N.  America  common  (see  list  of  localities  at  the  close  of  the  volume).  Some  localitiei 
are:  In  Mass.^  at  the  Bolton  quarries.  In  Conn.,  at  Canaan.  IniV.  York,  at  Warwick,  Mon- 
roe, Edenville,  Diana.  In  N.  Jersey,  in  Franklin.  In  Penn,,  near  Attleboro'.  In  Canada^ 
at  Bytown,  at  Calumet  I.,  at  Grenville. 

AcMn'K. — Monoclinic.  In  slender  pointed  crystals  (hence  name)  in  quartz.  H.  =6.  G.  = 
3 '2-3 '53.  Color  brownish  to  reddish-brown,  in  the  fracture  blackish-green.  Opaque.  Frac- 
ture uneven.  Brittle.  RSiOa,R=Naa,Fe,  or  i^e(Fe=r3Il);  analysis  by  Rammelsberg,  SiOi 
51-66,  FeOa  2828,  FeO  5*23,  MnO  0-69,  Na,0  12;46,  K,0  043,  TiO  111,  ign  0  39=  100-25. 
KoDgsberg,  Norway. 

-^GIRITE. — Near  pyroxene  in  form,  but  contains  alkalies.  H.=5-5-6.  G.  =8 '45-3 -58. 
Color  greenish- black.  Subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Analysis  Ramm.,  Brevig,  SiOo  50*25,  AlO* 
1-22,  FeOa  2207,  FeO  880,  MnO  1-40,  CaO  5  47,  MgO  1-28,  Na.O  9  29,  KaiLO  94=100-72. 
Also  from  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas. 


^  JUiuaJjL. '' 


()  U      [BJLODOl 


Triclinic,  but  approximately  isomorpboiis  with  pyroxene, 

perfect;   O  less  perfect.     Usual Iv  massive. 

H.=5-5-6-5.  G.=3-4--3-68.  lustre  vitreous.  Color 
light  brownish-red,  tiesh-red,  sometimes  greenish  or 
yellowish,  when  impure ;  often  black  ontside  from  ex- 
posure. Streak  white.  Transparent — opaque.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal — uneven.     Very 


tough  w4ien  massive. 

Oomp.,  Var. — MnSi08= Silica  45*9,  manganese  protoxide  64*1  = 
100.  Usually  some  Fe  and  Ca,  and  occasionally  Zn  replace  part  of  tbo 
jVln.  Ordinal'^,  (a)  Crystallized.  Either  in  crystals  or  foliated. 
The  ore  in  crystals  from  Paisberg,  Sweden,  was  named  Fainbergite 
under  the  idea  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  {pi  Granular  mashive. 
Cnlcifer(/m  ;  BnsTAMrrE.  Contains  9  to  15  p.  c.  of  lime  replacing 
part  of  the  nuinganosc.  Often  also  impare  from  the  presentee  of  cal- 
cium carbonate,  which  suggests  that  part  of  the  lime  replacing  the  manganese  may  ^ave  come 
from  partial  alteration.  Grayish-red.  Zinciferoui< ;  YowijVmvTK.  In  crystals  and 'oliated, 
t)ie  latter  looking  much  like  cleavable  red  feldspar  ;  the  cryntais  sometimes  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  through,     1\  7=86"  aO',  Torrey.     G.=3-44,  Thomson. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  blackens  and  fuses  with  slight  intumescence  at  2 '5  ;  -with  the  fluxes  gives 
reactions  for  manganese:  fowlerite  gives  with  soda  on  charcoal  a  reaction  for  zinc.  Slightly 
aoted  upon  by  acids.  The  calcifcrous  varieties  often  effervesce  from  mechanical  admix- 
ture with  calcium  carbonate.  In  powder,  partly  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  in 
fi()luble  part  becomes  of  a  white  color.  Darkens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  somttimes 
becomes  nearly  black. 
Obs. — Occurs  at  Longban,  near  Philipstadt  in  Sweden ;  also  in  the  Harz ;  in  the  dismct  of 
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Katherinenberg  is  the  Ural ;  in  Cornwall,  eta  Occurs  in  Warwick,  Mass.  ;  Blue  Hill  Bay, 
Elaine  ;  near  Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  fowlerite  (keatingine)  at  Hamburg  and  Sterling,  New  Jersey. 

Named  from  p6fJot',  a  rme^  in  allusion  to  the  color. 

Babingtonite.— Triclinic.  9RSiO,4-FeSi,0.,  with  R=Fe(Mn)  :  Ca(Mg)=2  :  3  (Ramm.). 
Analysis,  Rammelsberg,  SiO,  5122,  FeO,  1100,  FeO  1026,  MnO  7*91,  MgO  077,  CaO 
19*82,  ign=0'44=lt0'92.    Color  greenish-black.     Arendal;  Nassau;  Devonshire;  Baveno. 


Monoelinic.      0=69''  W  IaI=IS7%    0  A  2-1  =  130°  30'.      Orystalfl 
large.  (Cleavage:  i-i  very  perfect;!/  also  perfect; 
1-i  in  traces;  in  striason  i-i.     Twins:  twiiniing-plane 
iri.     Also  massive,  with  broad  cleavage  surface. 

H.=6-5-7.  G.=3-13-3-19.  Lustre  pearly.  Cross 
fracture  vitreous.  Color  grayish-green,  passing  into 
greenish- white  and  grayish- white,  rarely  faint-reddish. 
Streak  uncolored.  Iransluceut — subtranslucent.  Frac- 
ture uneven. 


»/ 


J  d*'^ 


Zi\ 


Oomp.— 3RSiOa-f4AlSi,OB;  R=Li9  mostly.  Silica  64  2,  alu- 
mina 29-4,  lithia 0-4=100.    Sometimes  Li  :  Na(K)  =  20  :  1,  Ramm.vi 

Pyr.,  etc- — B.  B.  becomes  white  and  opaque,  swells  up,  imparts  1 1 
a  purple  red  color  (lithia)  to  the  flame,  and  fuses  at  8  5  to  a  clear  11 
or  white  glass.  The  powdered  mineral,  fused  \vith  a  mixture  of /# 
potassium  bisulphate  and  fluor  on  platinum  wire,  gives  a  more  i^yj 
tense  lithia  reaction.     Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  perfect  orthodiagonal  as  well  as 
prismatic,  cleavage ;  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  and  more  pearly 
lustre  than  feldspar  or  scapolite..  Gives  a  red  flame  B  B. 

Oba. — Occurs  on  the  island  offUto^  Sweden  ;  near  Sterzing  and 
Lisens  in  the  Tyrol;  at  Killiney  Bay,  near  Dublin,  and  at  Peterhead  in  Scotland.  (At  Goshen,^ 
Mass.  ;  also  at  Chesterfield  and  Norwich,  Mosif. ;  at  Windham,  Maine :  at  Winchester,  N.  H. ; 
aUtaflfefield,  Ct.  -^ 

t^ETALiTf)— ;3Li,Si206+4AlSi60,6=Silica  7797,  alumina  17-79,  lithia  357,  soda  067=   /TUl^ 


Norwich,  Mass. 


Q.  ratio  Li : 
Colorless;  white. 


Al  :  Si=l  :4 
Uto,  Sweden ; 


20,  or  for  bases  to  silicon 
Elba  {cwftoriic) ;  Bolton, 


^^^'^^^^..uuj: 


hihole  Section, 


ANTHOPHYLUTII. 

Orthorhombic.  I\T=  125°  to  125^  25'.  Cleavage:  i-l  jj^-fect,  I  lesa 
so,  i-l  difficult.  Commonly  lamellar,  or  fibrous  massive;  fibres  often  very 
slender. 

II. =5*5.  G.=3*l-3*2.  Lustre  somewhat  pearly  upon  a  cleavage  sur- 
face. Color  brownish-gray,  yellowish-browii,  brownish-green,  sometimes 
flubmetallic. .  Streak  uncolored  or  grayish.  TranshuxMit  to  subtranslucent. 
]3rittlc.  Double  refraction  positive;  optical  axes  in  the  brachydiagonal 
section. 
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Oomp.— (Fe,Mg)SiO»,  Fe  :  Mg=l  :  3=Silica  65-5,  magnesia  278,  iron  protoxide  16-7= 
100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  with  gfreat  difficulty  to  a  black  magnetic  enamel;  with  the  fluxet 
gives  reactions  for  iron ;  unacted  upon  by  acids. 

Obfl. — Occurs  near  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  and  near  Modum.  Also  at  Hermannschlag. 
Moravia. 

Anthophyllite  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Amphibole  Group  that  enstatite  and  hyper- 
sthene  do  to  the  Pyroxene  Group. 

Kdppperite.— Probably  MgSiOs,  with  a  little  Fe.  7  A  7=124"  80',  hence  an  eMtatite-hom- 
blende.  Color  emerald-green  (chrome).  Tunkinsk  Mts. ,  Miask.  Analysis  of  a  similar  min- 
eral from  Perth,  Canada,  Thomson,  SiOa  57*60,  AlO.  3-20,  FeO  210,  MgO  2930,  CaO  3-55, 
ign.  3-55=99 -30.  V)  '     —    0  r  -7"      ^  it    • 

l^^^^^:^^\>>^»  ^    (^MPHmOLs)  HORNBLENDE.     j^^^f"""^^^ 

Monoclinic.  (7=  75°  2',  I^  T=  124°  30',  6>Al4=  164°  10',  c:h\d 
=0-5527  :  1'8825  :  1.  Crystals  sometimes  stout,  often  loii^  and  bladed. 
Cleavage :  /  highly  perfect ;  i-i,  iA  sometimes  distinct.  Lateral  planes 
often  longitudinally  striated.  Twins:  twinning-plane  i-i,  asin  f.  527  (simple 
form  f.  526),  and  530.  Imperfect  crystallizations :  fibrous  or  columnar, 
coarse  or  nne,  fibres  often  like  flax ;  sometimes  lamellar ;  also  granular 
massive,  coarse   or   fine,  and    usually  strongly   coherent,  but  sometimes 


I 


{^jh^ 


f 


C>Cx^-c^c>oL<.xJG     T^f^'^i^rjuuOLXMi^^^.j^ 


H.=5-6.  (5-.=2-9-3-4.  Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly  on  cleavage-faces; 
fibrous  varieties  often  silky.  Color  between  black  and  white,  through  vari- 
ous shades  of  green,  inclining  to  blackish-green.  Streak  un colored,  or  paler 
than  color.  Sometimes  nearly  transparent ;  usually  sub  translucent — opaque. 
Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.  Bisectrix,  in  most  varieties,  inclined  about 
60°  to  a  normal  to  (?,  and  15°  to  a  normal  to  i-i\  and  double  refraction 
negative. 

Oomp.,  Var.— General  formula  RSiOs,  as  for  pyroxene.  Aluminum  is  present  in  most 
amphibole,  and  when  so  it  usually  replaces  silicon.  R  may  correspond  to  two  or  more  of  the 
basic  elements  Mg.Ca,Fe.  Mn.Naa,Ka,  Ha;  and  ft  to  tU,  Fe  or  Mn.  Fe  sometimes  replaces 
silicon,  like  A\.  Much  amphibole,  especially  the  aluminous,  contains  some  fluorine.  The  base 
calcium  is  absent  from  some  varieties,  or  nearly  so. 

The  varicticH  of  amphibole  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  pyroxene,  and  for  the  same  reasons; 
and  they  lead  in  general  to  similar  subdivisions. 
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1    GONTAn^ING    LITTLB    OR    NO    ALUICINA. 

Mdgneria-LimB  Amphiboie ;  Tremolitr.  Grammatite.  Colors  white  to  dark-gray.  la 
distinct  crystals^  either  long  bladed  or  short  and  stout ;  long  and  thin  oolumnar,  or  fibrons ; 
also  compact  granular  massive.  iA/=124^  30'.  H.  =5  0-6  5.  G.  =2  9-3*1.  Sometimca 
transparent  and  colorless.  Contains  magnesia  and  lime  with  little  or  no  iron  ;  formula  (Ca, 
Mg)SiO,,  Ca  :  Mg=l  :  3=Silica  57-70,  magnesia  2885,  lime  18-35=100.  Named  TreinolUehy 
Pini,  from  the  locality  at  Tremola  in  Switzerland. 

Nephrite. — In  part  a  tough,  compact,  fine  grained  tremolite,  having  a  tinge  of  green  or 
bine,  and  breaking  with  a  splintery  fracture  and  glistening  lustre.  H.  =6-6*5.  G.  =2 '96-3' 1. 
Named  from  a  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  kidney,  from  retppdg,  kidney.  It  occun 
usually  associated  with  talcose  or  magnenian  rocks.  Nephrite  or  jade  was  brought  in  the 
form  of  carved  ornaments  from  Mexico  or  Peru  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America.  A  simi- 
lar stone  comes  from  China  and  New  Zealand. 

A  nephrite-like  mineral,  called  boicenite,  from  Smithfield,  B.  I.,  having  the  hardness  5*5  is 
serpentine  in  composition.  The  jade  of  de  Saussure  is  the  saussuHte  (see  under  ZoisrTE) 
of  the  younger  de  Saussure.  Another  aluminous  jade  has  been  called  jadeite  (q.  v.)  by 
Damour. 

Mag^neaia^Lime-Iron  Ampliibole ;  Actinolite.  Strahlstein,  Oerm.  Color  bright-green 
and  grayish -gpreen.  In  crj'fitals,  either  short  or  long-bladed,  as  in  tremolite ;  columnar  or 
fibrous;  granular  massive.  G.  =3-3  2.  Sometimes  transparent.  Contains  magnesia  and 
lime,  with  some  iron  protoxide,  but  seldom  more  than  6  p.  o. ;  formula  (Ca,Mg,Fe)SiOa. 
The  variety  in  long  bright-green  crystals  is  called  gl^issy  actinolite  ;  the  crystals  break  easily 
across  the  prism.  The  fibrous  and  radiated  kinds  are  often  called  asbestiform  actinolite  and 
radiated  aclinoUte.     Actinolite  owes  its  green  color  to  the  iron  present. 

Iron-Mngnma  Amphibole  ;  Cummingtonitb.  Color  gray  to  brown.  Usually  fibrous  or 
fi.bro-lamellar,  often  radiated.  G.  =3 '1-3  •32.  Contains  much  iron,  with  some  magnesia,  and 
little  or  no  lime.  Formula  (Fe,Mg)SiOa.  Named  from  the  locality,  Cummington,  Moss. 
/  ASBESTUB.  Tremolite.  actinolite,  and  other  varieties  of  amphibole,  excepting  those  con- 
taining much  alumina,  pass  inio  fibrous  varieties,  the  fibres  of  which  are  sometimes  very 
long,  fine,  flexible,  and  easily  separable  by  the  fingers,  and  look  like  flax.  These  kinds,  like 
the  corresponding  of  pyroxene,  are  called  asbestua  (fr.  the  Greek  for  incombustible).  The 
colors  vary  from  white  to  green  and  wood-brown.  The  name  nmuinUius  is  now  applied  usu- 
ally to  the  finer  and  more  silky  kinds.  Much  that  is  so  called  is  chrynotile^  or  fibrous  serpen- 
tine, it  containing  12  to  14  p.  c.  of  water.  Mountain  leather  is  a  kind  in  thin  flexible  sheets, 
made  of  interlaced  fibres  ;  and  inounmin  cork  (^ergkork)  the  same  iu  thicker  pieces ;  both 
are  so  light  as  to  float  on  water,  and  they  are  often  hydrous.  Mountain  icood  (^r^oliZy 
Holzasbest,  Qe^rm  )  is  compact  fibrous,  and  gray  to  brown  in  color,  looking  a  little  like  dry 
wood.  ^ 


II.   ALUMINOUf. 

Aluminous  Mngnena-Liine  AmpJUbole.  (a)  Bdenite.  Color  white  to  gray  and  pale-green, 
and  also  colorless ;  G.  =3'0-3'0'')9,  Ramm.  Resembles  anthophy Hit e  and  tremolite.  Named 
from  the  locality  at  Edenville,  N.  Y.  (for  analysis,  see  below.)  To  this  variety  belong  various 
pale-colored  amphiboles,  having  less  than  five  p.  c.  of  oxide  of  iron. 

(b)  Smaraodite  Saussure.  A  thin -foliated  variety,  of  a  light  grass-green  color,  resembling 
much  common  green  diallage.  According  to  Boulanger  it  is  an  aluminous  magnesia- lime 
amphibole,  containing  less  than  3^  p.  c.  iron  protoxide,  and  is  hence  related  to  edenite  and 
the  light  green  Pargas  mineral.  DesCioizeaux  observes  that  it  has  the  cleavage,  and  appar- 
ently the  optical  characters,  of  amphibole.  H.  =5;  G.=3.  It  forms,  along  with  whitish  or 
greyish  saussurite,  a  rock. 

Aluminous  Magnesia- Lirne- Iron  Amphibole.  [a)  Pargasite;  {b)  Hornblende.  Colors 
bright,  dark,  green,  and  bluish-green  to  grayish-black  and  black,  /a  7=124**  1-124°  2o' ; 
G.  =3*05-3 -47.  Pargasite  is  usually  made  to  include  green  and  bluish-green  kinds,  occurring 
in  stout  lustrous  crystals,  or  granular;  and  hornblende  the  greenish-black  and  black  kinds, 
whether  in  stout  crystals  or  long  bladed,  columnar,  fibrous,  or  massive  granular.  But  no 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them.  Pargasite  occurs  at  Pargas,  Finland,  in  bluish -green  and 
grayish-black  crystals. 

Composition  shown  by  the  following  analyses  by  Rammelsberg ;  (1)  from  Edenville;  (2) 
Wolfiaborg,  Bohemia ;  (3)  Brevig. 
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SiO,  AlO,  FeO,  FeO  MnO  HdgO  CaO  Na.O  K,0        H,0(ijrn) 

(1)      51-67  5-75  2-86      23H7  12-42  075  084  0-46=98-18 

l2)     41-98  14-81  6-81  718  14-06  12-55  1-64  154  0-26=99-lO 

(3)      43-28*  6-31  6-62  2172  1-13  3-62  968  314  265  0-48=98-63 

•  With  I'Ol  TiOa. 

P3rr.,  etc. — The  observations  under  pyroxene  apply  also  to  this  species,  it  being  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  varieties  by  blowpipe  characters  alone. 

Difif. — Distinguished  from  pyroxene  ( and  tourmaline)  by  its  distinct  prismatic  cleavage, 
yielding  an  angle  of  124^.  Also  in  colored  varieties  by  its  dichroism,  when  examined  in  thin 
sections.  Fibrous  and  columnar  forms  are  much  more  common  than  with  pjrroxene,  lamellar 
and  foliated  forms  rare.  Crystals  often  long,  slender,  or  bladed.  Differs  from  the  fibrous 
zeolites  in  not  gelatinizing  with  acids. 

I8omo7'p/iou8  and  IHmarphous  relations  to  Pyroxene. — The  analogy  in  composition  between 
pyroxene  and  hornblende  has  been  abundantly  illustrated.  They  have  the  same  general 
formula ;  and  under  this  formula  there  is  but  one  difference  of  any  importance,  viz. ,  that 
lime  is  a  prominent  ingredient  in  all  the  varieties  of  pyroxene,  while  it  is  wanting,  or  nearly 
90,  in  some  of  those  of  hornblende.  The  analogy  between  the  two  species  in  cry  stall  ization, 
or  their  essential  isomorphism,  was  pointed  out  by  G.  Rose  in  1881,  who  showed  that  the 
forms  of  both  were  referable  to  one  and  the  same  fundamental  form.  The  prism  /  of  horn- 
blende corresponds  in  angle  to  t-2  of  pyroxene.  Calculating  from  the  angle  7  A  /  in  pyroxene, 
87"  5',  the  angle  of  »-2  is  precisely  124^  30  ,  or  the  angle  /A  /  in  hornblende.  But  while  thus 
isomorphous  in  axial  relations  or  form,  they  are  also  dimorphova.  For  ( 1 )  the  cleavage  in 
pyroxene  is  parallel  to  the  prism  of  87**  5',  and  in  hombleDde  to  that  of  124i^,  (2)  The  occur- 
ring secondary  planes  of  the  latter  are  in  general  diverse  from  those  of  the  former,  so  that  the 
crystals  differ  strikingly  in  habit  or  system  of  modifications.  Moreover,  in  pyroxene  colum- 
nar and  fine  fibrous  forms  are  uncommon ;  in  hornblende,  exceedingly  common.  (3)  The 
several  chemical  compounds  under  pyroxene  have  one-tenth  higher  specific  gravity  than  the 
corresponding  ones  under  hornblende. 

Vom  Rath  has  described  the  occurrence  of  minute  crystals  of  hornblende  in  parallel  posi- 
tion upon  crystals  of  pyroxene  (Vesuvius),  and  in  consequence  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
forms,  thus  brought  out,  suggests  a  change  in  the  commonly  accepted  fundamental  form  of 
the  latter.  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1876.)  This  association  of  crystaL^  of  the  two  species  in  parallel 
position  is  not  uncommon. 

Obs. — Amphibole  occurs  in  many  crystalline  limestones,  and  metamorphic  granitic  and 
schistose  rocks,  and  sparingly  in  serpentine,  and  volcanic  or  igneous  rocks.  Tremolite,  the 
magnesia-lime  variety,  is  especially  common  in  limestones,  particularly  magnesian  or  dolomi- 
tic ;  actlnolite,  the  magnesia  lime- iron  variety,  in^eatitic  rocks;  and  brown,  dark -green, 
and  black  hornblende,  in  chlorite  schist^  mica  sSRst,  gneiss,  and  in  various  other  rocks 
(syenyte,  dioryte,  etc;.),  of  which  it  forms  a  constituent  part.  Asbestus  is  often  found  in  con- 
nection with  serpentine.  Hornblende  is  often  disseminated  in  black  prismatic  crystals  throug^h 
trachyte,  and  also  through  other  igneous^cks,  especially  the  feld.spathic  kinds. 

Aussig  and  Teplitz  in  Bohemia,  Tunaberg  in  Sweden,  and  Pargas  in  Finland,  afford  fine 
specimens  of  the  dark- colored  homblftdes.  Acti oolite  in  the  Zillerthal;  tremolite  at  St. 
Gothard,  in  granular  limestone  or  doitoite ;  the  Tyrol ;  the  Bannat,  etc.  Asheftm  is  found 
in  Savoy,  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol;  in  thcflslandtof  Corsica.  Some  localities  in  the  U.  S.  are  :  — 
Carlisle,  Pelham,  etc.,  Muhs.^  cummingtonite  at  Cummingtcn.  In  Conn.,  white  crystals  of 
tremolite  in  dolomite,  Canaan.  In  iV^.  York,  Willsboro',  St.  Lawrence  Co. ;  Warwick ;  with 
pyroxene  at  Edenvi'le;  near  Amity  ;  in  Rossie  ;  the  yQ.riety  par ff a \ite  in  large  white  crjstala 
at  Diana,  Lew^is  Co.  In  Penn.,  actinoHte  at  Mineral  Hill,  in  Delaware  Co.;  at  Unionville. 
In  Maryland,  actinolite  and  asbestus  at  the  Bare  Hills ;  assbestus  at  Cooptown. 

Hexaoonite. — Described  as  a  new  mineral  by  Goldsmith,  but  shown  by  Koenig  to  be  only 
a  variety  of  tremolite.     From  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Arfvedsonite. — Near  hornblende,  but  contains  alkalies.  Analysis,  Ramm.,  Greenland. 
SiO.,  51-22,  rVlOs  tr..  FeOs  2:^75,  FcO  780,  MuO  1*12,  CaO  208,  MgO  O'UO,  Ka.,0  10*58, 
KsO  0-68,  ign  016  =  98-29.     Greenland  ;  Brevig  ;  Arendal. 

CiiociDOi.iTE. — Composition  uncertain,  near  arfvedsonite.  Analysis,  Stromeyer,  SiOi 
61-22.  FeO  34  08,  MnO  010,  MgO  248,  CaO  0-03,  Na.,0  707,  H.O  *4-80=:99-78.  Fibrous, 
asbestus-like.  Sometimes  altered  to  '''' Faserquarz.''^  Color  lavender-blue  or  leek-greexi. 
Orange  river.  So.  Africa.     Vosges  Mts. 

Gastaldttk. — MonocUnic.  Cleavage  prismatic,  I aI  =  124^  25'  (like  amphibole).  H.= 
C-7.  G.:=3  044.  Color  dark-blue  to  azure-blue.  Streak  greenish -blue.  Q.  ratio  R  :  R  ;  Si 
=1:2:6;  formula  RsAl^Si^O,,,  with  R=Fe,Mg,Ca.Nai.  Analysis,  Striiver,  SiC,  58'55, 
AlOa  21-40,  FeO  904,  MgO  3  02,  CaO  2  03,  Na.O  4-77,  K,0  tr^yO'Tl.  Occurs  in  chlorite 
Blatc  in  the  valleys  of  Aosta  and  Locano. 

Gl.AUCOi*iiAN  B.-— Monoclinic.    Cleavage  prismatic,  1  a  i= 124^  51.    H.  p^-5.    O.  |=3  -0807 
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Color  blue,  blaish-black.     Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon  1  :  2.     Analysis  from  Zermatt,  hy 

Bodewig,  SiO,  67-81,  AlO,  12-03,  FeO.  217,  FeO  578,  MgO  1307,  CaO  220,  Na,0  TB^ 

:=  100*45.     Also  from  island  of  Syra. 

WiCHTifliTE,  Finland. — Perhaps  identical  with  glaucophane. 


.A^  ^ri^' 


f^^^=ri^ 


Hexagonal.     Oa1  =  160°  3';  c  =  0499.     Habit  prismatic,  the  prisrn 
often  vertically  striated.     Cleavage :  basal  imperfect ;  lateral   indistinct 
Occasionally  coarse  columnar  and 
large  granular.  581 

f  PI.  =  7-5-8/  G.  =/2-63-2-76./ 
Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  resin- 
ous. Color  emerald-green,  pale 
green,  passing  into  light-blue,  yel- 
low, and  white.  Streak  white. 
Transparent  —  subtranslucent. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brit- 
tle. Double  refx'action  feeble; 
axis  negative. 

„         »,,•  «xi_    *      Au  A  Haddam,  Ct.  Siberia. 

Var. — This  species  is  one  of  the  few  that  ' 

occni  only  in  oiystals,  and  that  hare  no  es- 
sential variations  in  cliemical  composition.  There  are,  however,  two  prominent  groups  depend-  ■ 
ent  on  color,  the  color  varying  as  chrome  or  iron  is  present ;  but  only  the  merest  trace  of  either 
exists  in  any  case.  The  crystals  are  usually  oblong  prisms.  1.  Emerald.  Color  bright 
eraerald-green,  owing  to  the  presence  of  chromium.  Hardness  a  little  less  than  for  bezyl, 
according  to  the  lapidaries.  2.  Beryl.  Colors  those  of  the  species,  excepting  emerald-green, 
and  due  mainly  to  iron.  The  varieties  of  beryl  depending  on  color  are  of  importance  in  the 
arts,  when  the  crystals  are  transparent  enough  to  be  of  value  as  gems.  The  transparent 
bluish-green  kinds  are  called  aquumtirine ;  also  apple -green  ;  greenish-yellow  to  iron-yel- 
low and  honey-yellow.  DacidsoniU  is  nothing  but  greenish-yellow  beryl  from  near  Aberdeen ; 
and  gonhenite  is  a  colorless  or  white  variety  from  Goshen,  Mass. 

Oomp.— Be«AlSi.0i8=Silica  66-8,  alumina  191,  glucina  14-1=100. 

Pyr,,  etc — B.  B.  alone  unchanged  or  becomes  clouded ;  at  a  high  temperature  the  edges 

are  rounded,  and  ultimately  a  vesicular  scoria  is  formed.     Fusibility =5*5  (Kobell).     Qlasa 

with  borax  clear  and  oolorless  for  beryl,  a  fine  green,  for  emerald.     Slowly  soluble  with  salt 

of  phosphorus  without  leaving  a  siliceous  skeleton.     A  yellowish  variety  from  Broddho  and 

I  Finbo  yicslds  with  soda  traces  of  tin.     Unacted  upon  by  acids. 

I>iff. — Distinguished  from  apatite  by  its  hardness,  not  being  scratched  by  a  knife,  also 
harder  than  green  tourmaline  ;  from  chrysoberyl  by  its  form,  and  from  eudase  and  topaz  by 
its  imperfect  cleavage ;  never  massive. 

Obs. — Emeralds  occur  in  clay  slate,  in  isolated  crystals  or  in  nests  (not  in  veins),  near  Muso, 
etc.,  in  N.  Granada;  in  Siberia.  Transparent  beryls  {aqaamannes)  are  found  in  Siberia, 
Hindostan,  and  Brazil.  Beautiful  crystals  also  occur  at  Elba ;  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  Schlacken- 
wald ;  at  St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall ;  Limoges  in  France ;  in  Sweden  ;  Fossum  in  Nor- 
way ;  and  elsewhere. 

Beryls  of  gigantic  dimensions  have  been  found  in  the  United  States,  in  N.  Jlatnp.^  at 
Acworth  and  Grafton,  and  in  Mass.^  at  Hoyalston  ;  but  they  are  mostly  poor  in  quality.  A 
crystal  from  Grafton,  according  to  Prof.  Hubbard,  measures  4^5  in.  by  24  in  its  diameter,  and 
a  single  foot  in  length  by  calculation  weighs  1 ,07(5  lbs. ,  making  it  in  all  nearly  34  tons. 
Other  localities  are  in  Mass.,  at  Barre ;  at  Goshen ;  at  Chesterfield..  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam ; 
Middletown  ;  at  Madison.     In  Penn.^  at  LeiperviUe  and  Chester  ;  at  Mineral  Hill. 

EuDiALYTE. — RhombohedraL  Color  rose-red.  Exact  composition  uncertain.  Analysis. 
Damour,  SiO,  5038,  ZrO^  15-60,  Tat,0.  0*35,  FeO  6  37,  MnO  1-Gl,  CaO  9  2:5,  Na,0  HMO, 
CI  1*48,  H;tO  1-25 =90 -37.  West  Greenland.  Eccolite  is  similar,  but  contains  aiso  some 
of  the  cerium  metals.     Norway. 

PoLLUoiTB.— 3RjAlSi40ia-i-2aq  with  R  =  mostly  C3(Na,Li).  If  Na  :  C8=l  :  2,  then 
BiOa  420,  AlO,  18-2,  Cs^O  33  4,  Na^O  37,  HaO  2-1=100.  Isoisetric.  Colorleas.  Island  ol 
Elba  with  castorite. 
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p.  XJnisilicates.    General  Formula  B^SiOf. 


Orthorhombic. 


588 


figZi^d  Oroup. 
^'^mRY&OlJTIl.  NOlivine.    Peridot. 

/A}^s=..a42-2V^A  14  =128°  28':  ill:  a. =  1-2588  : 
1-0729  :  1.  Oa  14  =  130°  26i'.    £-2 
584  A  i-2,  ov.  i-i,  =  130"  2'.      Cleavage  : 

i-i  rather  distinct.  Massive  and 
compact,  or  granular;  usually  iu 
imbedded  grains. 

H.=6-7.  G.=3-33-3-5.  Lustre 
vitreous.  Color  green — commonly 
olive-green,  sometimes  yellow, 
brownish,  grayish- red,  grayish- 
green.  Streak  usually  uncolored, 
rarely  yellowish.  Transparent — 
translucent.     Fracture  conchoidal. 

Oomp.,  Var.— (Mg,Fe)aSi04,  with  traces  at  times  of  Mn,  Oa,  Nl  The  amount  of  iron 
varies  much.  If  Mg  :  Fe=12  :  1,  the  formula  requires  Silica  41*39,  magnesia  50-90,  iron 
protoxide  7'71=100 ;  Mg  :  Fe=9  :  1,  6  :  1,  eta,  and  in  hyaJosiderite  2  :  1. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — B.B.  whitens,  but  is  infusible  ;  with  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron.  Hya- 
losiderite  and  other  varieties  rich  inlrbiT^use  to  a  black  magnetic  globule.  Some  varietiea 
give  reactions  for  titanium  and  mang»inese.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  separa- 
tion of  gelatinous  silica. 

Diflf. — Distinguished  by  its  infusibility.  Commonly  observed  in  small  yeUow  imbedded  grains. 

Obs. — A  common  constituent  of  some  eruptive  rooks  ;  and  also  occurring  in  or  among  meta- 
raorphic  rocks,  with  talcose  schist,  hypersthene  rocks,  and  serpentine ;  or  as  a  rock  formation ; 
also  a  constituent  of  many  meteorites  {e.g.,  the  Pallas  iron). 

Occurs  in  eruptive  rocks  at  Vesuvius,  Sicily,  Hecla,  Sandwich  Islands,  and  most  volcanic 
islands  or  regions ;  in  Auvergne  ;  at  Unkel,  on  the  Rhine ;  at  t.he  Laacher  See  ;  in  dolerite  or 
basalt  in  Canada.  Also  in  labradorite  rocks  in  the  White  Mountains,  N.  H.  (Jiyalmiderite) ;  in 
Loudon  Co.,  Va. ;  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  at  Wood's  Mine. 

The  following  are  members  of  the  ChrysoUie  Chonp  : 

FoiiSTERiTE. — MgaSiO*.  Like  chrysolite  in  physical  characters,  Vesuvius.  Boltonitk, 
essentially  the  same.     Bolton,  Mass. 

MoNTiCKLLiTE,  from  Mt.  Simma,  and  BATRAcniTK,  from  the  Tyrol,  are  (Ca,Mg)«Si04, 
with  Ca  :  Mg=l  :  1.  H.  =5-5*5,  G.  =803-4^-25.  MonticelUte  also  occurs  in  large  quantities 
(v.  Rath)  on  the  Pesmeda  Alp,  Tyrol,  altered  to  ^rpentine  and  fassaite. 

"^    Fayalite.— Fe,jSi04.     6.  =4-414.     Color   black.    In  volcanic  rocks  at  Fayal,  Azoi«8 ; 
Moume  Mts.,  Ireland. 

HouTONOLiTE.— (Fe,Mg).,Si04,  with  Fe  :  Mg=3  :  2.     O'Neil  mine.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

TEPnuoiTE— MniSi04.    G.  =4-412.     Color  reddish-brown.     Sterling  Hill.  N.  J.;  Sweden. 

RoEPPERiTE. — An  iron- manganese-zinc  chrysolite.  H.  =5*5-0.  G.  =3jy5-4'08.  Color 
dark-green  to  black.     Stirling  Hill,  N.  J. 

Knebehte.— (Fe,Mn)aSi04,  with  Fe  :  Mn=l  :  1.     G.=4'12.     Color  gray.     Dannemora. 


Leucophanite. — Composition  given  by  the  analysis  (Ramm.)  SiOa  47  03,  AlOs  103,  BcO 
10-70,  CaO  23  37,  MgO  0-17,  Na^O  11  26,  K,0  O'SO.  F  6%'57=100-4;i  Orthorhombic.  G.  = 
2*97.     Color  greenish -yellow.     Occurs  in  syenite  on  the  island  of  Lamoe.  Norway. 

MELirnANiTE  (Melinophan).— Composition  given  by  the  analysis  (Ramm.)  SiOa  43  66, 
A103(FeO,)  1-57,  BeO  11-74,  CaO  20-74,  MgO  0  11,  NaaO  8  55,  K,0  1-40,  11,0  0*30,  F  5-73 
=09-80.     G.  =3-018.     Orthorhombic.     Color  yellow.     Fredriksvarn,  Norway. 

Wft II LERITE.— Composition  given  by  the  analysis  (Ramm.)  SiOa  28*43,  Cb,Oft  14-41,  ZrOi 
1903,  CaO  26*18,  FeO(MnO;  2'50,  NaaO  7-78=98*93.  Monoclinic.  G.  =3-41.  Color  light- 
yellow.     Near  Brevig,  Norway. 
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WiUemite    Oroup. 


=  142*  17' ;  c  =  0-67378.  Cleav- 
easy  in  those  of  Moresnet.     Also 
es  fibmus. 

635 


Ehombohedral.  RhR  = 
age:  i-2  easy  in  N.Jersey  eiystals;  O  easy  m 
massive  and  in  disseminated  grains.    Sometimes  iibmus. 

H.=5-5.  G.=3-89-4-18 ;  4-27,  transparent  crystals 
(Cornwall).  Lustre  vitreo-resinous,  rather  weak.  Color 
whitish  or  greenish-yellow,  when  purest ;  apple-green, 
flesh-red,  grayish-white,  yellowish-brown ;  often  dark- 
brown  when  impure.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent 
to  opaque.  Brittle.  Fracture  conchoidal.  l5ouble 
refraction  strong ;  axis  positive. 

Var. — The  crystalB  of  Moresnet  and  New  Jersey  differ  in  occurring 
forms.  The  latter  are  often  qoite  large,  and  pass  under  the  name  of 
troostUe;  thej  are  commonly  impui'e  from  the  presence  of  man- 
ganese and  iron. 

Oomp.—ZnaSi04= Silica  27*1,  zinc  oxide  72-9=100. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  forceps  glows  and  fuses  with  difficulty  to 
a  white  enamel ;  the  varieties  from  New  Jersey  fuse  from  8  '5  to  4. 
The  powdered  mineral  on  charcoal  in  E.F.  gives  a  coating  yoUow 

while  hot  and  white  on  cooling,  which,  moistened  with  solution  of  cobalt,  and  treated  in  O. 
F.,  is  colored  bright  green.  With  soda  the  coating  is  more  readily  obtained.  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — From  Vieille-Montagne  near  Moresnet ;  also  at  Stolberg ;  at  Raibel  in  Carinthia ; 
at  Kucsaina  in  Servia,  and  in  Greenland.  In  NeW  Jersey,  at  both  Franklin  and  Stirling  in 
such  quantity  as  to  constitute  an  important  ore  of  zinc.  It  occurs  intimately  mixed  with 
sinoite  and  franklinite,  and  is  foimd  massive  of  a  great  variety  of  colors,  from  pale  honey- 
yellow  and  light  green  to  dark  ash-gray  and  flesh-red  ;  sometimes  in  crystals  {troostite). 


BIOPTASB.    Emerald-Copper. 

•^  Rhombohedral;   tetartohedral.     i?Ai?=126°  24';  (9a^=14:8° 
c  =  0*5281.     Cleavage :  i?  perfect.     Twins :  twinning- 
plane  i?.     Also  massive.  636 

H.=5.  G.=3-278-3'348.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color 
emerald-ffreen.  Streak  green.  Transparent — subtrans- 
lucent.  Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  Double 
refraction  strong,  positive. 

Oomp — Q.  ratio  for  Cu  :  Si  :  H=l  :  2  :  1 ;  formula  HaCuSiOi 
(Hamm.)= Silica  38 "1,  copper  oxide  60" 4,  warier  11  "5 =100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  yields  water.  B.B. 
decrepitates,  colors  tne  flame  emerald -g^reen,  but  is  infusible.  With 
the  fluxes  gives  the  reactions  for  copper.  With  soda  on  cbarcoal  a 
globule  of  metallic  copper.    Decomposed  by  acids  with  gelatinization. 

Obs. — Dioptase  occurs  disposed  in  well-defined  crystals  and  amor- 
phous on  quartz,  occupy  ing  seams  in  a  compact  limestone  west  of  the 
hiU  of  Altyn-Tubeh  in  the  Kirghese  Steppes ;  also  in  the  Siberian 
gold-washings.  Also  reported  as  found  in  tlie  Duchy  of  Nassau,  be- 
tween Oberlahnstein  and  Braubach. 

PilENACiTE. — BesSiOi.   Rhombohedral.    Colorless.    Besembles  quartz. 
D  <rango,  Mexico. 
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Fribdelitb.  — Rhombohedral.  OAi2=147«;  i? A 5=123**  43'.  Cleavage:  0  eauy. 
H.rz:4.75.  G.=3.07.  Also  xnassiye,  saccharoidal.  Color  rose-red.  Trnnfilucent.  Double 
refraction  strong,  axis  negative.  Analysis,  SiOa  36.12,  MnO  (FeO  tr)  53*05,  MgO,  CaO  2-96, 
HaO  7*87=100  This  corresponds  to  the  formula  Mn4Si80io+2HaO.  If  the  water  is  basio, 
as  in  dioptase,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  related  in  form,  the  formula  is  H4Mn4Si30i^= 
B]8i04.  This  requires  SiOa  3600,  MnO  56*80,  HaO  7*20=100.  Ckxmrs  with  diallogite  and 
alabandite  at  the  manganese  mine  of  Adervielie,  Hautes-Pyren^es.  (Bertrand,  C.  K. ,  May, 
1876.) 


HzUiVrrB. 

Isometric :  tetraliedral.     Cleavage :  octahedral,  in  traces. 

H.=6-0*6.  G.=3-l-3'3.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Color 
honey-yelloWj  inclining  to  yellowish-biX)wn,  and  siskin-green.  Streak  un- 
colored.     Subtranslucent     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Si=l  :  2;  for  Mn  +  Fe  :  Be=l  :  1 ;  formula  3(Be,Mn,Fe)aSi04 + 
(Mn.Fe)S  (Bamm.).  Analysis  by  Teich,  Lupikko,  Finland,  SiO,  30*31,  BeO  10*51,  MnO 
37  87,  FeO  10*37,  CaO  472,  ign  0*22,  S  5*95=99*95. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Fuses  at  3  in  R.F.  with  intumescence  to  a  yellowish-brown  opaque  bead,  becom- 
ing  darker  in  B.F.  With  the  fluxes  gives  the  manganese  reaction.  Decomposed  by  hydro- 
ehlorio  aoid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  gneiss  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony ;  at  Breitenbrunn,  Saxony ;  at  Horte- 
kolle  near  Modum,  and  also  at  Brevig  in  Norway,  in  zircon-syenite. 

DANAUTB. 

Isometric.  In  octahedrons,  with  planes  of  the  dodecahedron ;  the  dode- 
cahedral  faces  striated  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal. 

H.=5'6-6.  G.=3'427.  Lustre  vitreo-resinous.  Color  flesh-red  to  gray. 
Streak  similar,  but  lighter.  Translucent.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven. 
Brittle. 

Oomp — 3(Be,Fe,Mn,Zn)aSi04  4-(Fe,Mn,Zn)S.  Analysis:  J.  P.  Cooke,  Bockport,  SiOa 
81-73,  FeO  2740,  MnO  628,  ZnO  17-51,  BeO  13-83,  S  5-48=102-23.  By  subtracting  from 
the  analysis  oxygen  2*74,  equivalent  to  the  sulphur,  the  sum  is  99-49. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.  B.  fuses  readily  on  the  edges  to  a  black  enamel.  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives 
a  slight  coating  of  zinc  oxide.  Perfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Bockport  granite.  Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  small  grains  being  disseminated 
through  this  rock ;  also  near  Gloucester,  Mass. 

EULiYTiTE  (Kicselwismuth,  Germ.). — Isometric,  tetrahedral;  in  minute  crystals  often 
aggregated  together.  H.  =4-5-5.  G.— 6*106.  Color  grayish -white  to  brown.  Oofjip.  A  nm- 
silicate  of  bismuth,  BifSiaOia.  Schneeberg.  Agricolite.  Composition  similar,  but  form 
monoclinic.  Occurs  in  globular  masses  having  a  radiated  structure,  and  in  indistinct  groups 
of  crystals.     Schneeberg  (color  hair-brown)  and  Johanngeorgenstadt  (color  wine-yellow). 

BiSMUTOPERiiiTE.— Ciyptocrystaliine;  generally  massive.  H.r=3"5.  G.=4-47.  Color 
olive-green.  Analysis  (Frenzel)  SiOa  24-05,  FeO,  33-12,  Bi^O,  42  83=100.  Schneeberg. 
Hypochlorite  is  homstone  mixed  with  the  above  mineral  and  other  impurities. 


Garnet    Orouj>, 
ARNBT)    Granat,  Germ, 


Isometric;   dodecahedi-on,  f.  537,  and  the    trapezohedron   2-2,   f,   588, 
tlic  most  common  forms  j  octahedral   form   very   rare.    Distorted  fomu 
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Bhown  in  f.  345-352,  pp.  105, 106.  Cleavage :  dodecahedral,  sometimes  quite 
distinct.  Twins:  twiiming-plane  octahedral.  Also  massive;  granular, 
coai*se,  or  fine,  and  sometimes  friable ;  lamellar,  lamellee  thick  and  bent. 
Also  very  compact,  crjpto-crystalline  like  saussurite. 


537 


H.=6'5-7'5.  G.=3'i5-4-3.  Lustre  vitreous — resinous.  Color  red, 
'  brown,  yellow,  white,  apple-green,  black ;  some  red  and  green  coloi-s  often 
bright.  Streak  white.  Transparent— subtranshicent.  Fracture  subcon- 
choidal,  uneven.  Brittle,  and  sometimes  friable  when  granular  massive ; 
very  tough  when  compact  cry ptocry stall ine.  Sometimes  doubly  refracting 
in  consequence  of  lamellar  structure,  or  in  some  cases  from  alteration. 

Comp.,  Var. — Garnet  is  a  unisillcate  of  elements  in  the  eesquioxide  and  protoxide  states, 
having  the  general  formula  RaHSisOia.  There  are  three  prominent  groups,  based  on  the 
nature  of  the  predominating  sesquioxide. 

I.  Alumina  garnet,  in  which  aluminum  (Al)  predominates. 

II.  Ikon  oabnet,  in  which  ii-on  (Fe)  predominates,  usually  with  some  aluminum. 

III.  CiTKOME  6ABNET  in  which  chromium  (tr'r)  is  most  prominent. 

There  are  the  following  varieties  or  subspecies,  based  on  the  predominance  of  one  or  another 
of  the  protoxides : 

A.  GuossuLARiTE,  or  Lime- Alumina  garnet.  B.  Pyrope,  or  Magnesia- Alumina  garnet 
C.  Almandite,  or  Iron-Alumirui  garnet.  D.  Spessautitr,  or  }fanganefte- Alumina  garnet. 
E.  AndradIte,  or  Lime-Iron  garnet^  including  1,  ordinary;  2,  manganesian,  or  ItoVioffitc  : 
8,  yttriferous,  or  Yttcr-garnet,  F.  Bredkergitk,  or  Lime- Magnesia-Iron  garnet.  G. 
Odvarovite,  or  Lime- Chrome  garnet:  Excepting  the  last,  these  subdivisions  blend  with  one 
another  more  or  less  completely. 

A  Lime-AlunUaa  garnet ;  Grossul arttb.  Cinnamon  stone.  A  silicate  mainly  of  aluminum 
and  calcium  ;  formula  mostly  CajAlSiaOi a = Silica  40*0,  alumina  22'8.  lime  87'3=:100.  But 
some  calcium  often  replaced  by  iron,  and  thus  graduating  toward  the  Almandite  group.  Color 
(a)  white;  (b)  pale  green;  (c)  amber-  and  honey -yellow ;  (rf)  wine-yellow,  brownish-yellow, 
cinnamon- brown  *  rarely  {e)  emerald-green  from  the  presence  of  chromium.     G.  =3  4-i3'75. 

B.  Mr gne^ia- Alumina  garnet;  Pyrope.  A  silicate  of  aluminum,  with  various  protoxide 
bases,  among  which  magnesium  predominates  much  in  atomic  proportions,  while  in  snifJl  pro- 
portion in  other  garnets,  or  absent.  Formula  (Mg,Ca.Fe,Mn)3.-VlSi30i3.  The  original  pyrope 
is  the  kind  containing  chromium.  In  the  analysis  of  the  ^Ajrendal  magnesia-garnet,  Mg  :  On  : 
Fe-f-Mn=3  :  1  :  2;  SiG,  42-45,  ArlOs  2247,  FeO  »  29,  MnO  6-27.  MgO  13-43,  CaO  0-53  = 
100*44  Wacht.     G.  =3 '157.     The  name  pyrope  is  from  ttv  h.,-6  \  fire-like. 

C.  Iron- Alumina  garnet;  ALMANDrrE.  A  silicate  mainly  of  aluminum  and  iron  vFe); 
formula  FcaT^lSisO  19= Silica  36*1,  alumina  20  6.  iron  protoxide  43*3=100;  or  Mn  may  re- 
place some  of  the  Fe,  and  Fe  part  of  the  -Ad.  Color  fine  deep-red  anri  transparent,  and  tbc^n 
called  precious  garnet  ;  also  brownish-red  and  translucent  or  subtranslucent,  common  garnet; 
black,  and  then  referred  to  var.  melanite.  Part  of  oommo^i  garnet  belongs  to  the  Andi'adiU 
group,  or  is  iron  garnet. 
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D.  Manganese-Alumina  garnet;  Spessartite.  Color  dark  hyacinth-red  (fr.  Spessart), 
Bometimes  with  a  shade  of  violet,  to  brownish-red.  G.  =3 '7-4 '4.  Analysis,  Uaddam,  Gtb, 
SiO,  3616,  AlO,  19-76,  FeO  1110,  MnO  3218,  MgO  022,  CaO  0-58=100,  Ramm. 

£.  Lime- Iron  garnet ;  Andraditb.  Aplome.  Color  variouB,  including  wine-,  topaz-, 
and  greenish-yellow  (topazolite),  apple-green,  brownish -red,  brownish -yeUow,  grayiah-green, 
dark  green,  brown,  grayish- black,  black.    G.=8.64r-4. 

Com  p. — CaaFeSisOis,  this  indudes :  (a)  TopaeoUte^  having  the  color  and  transparency  of 
topaz,  and  also  sometimes  green ;  although  resembling  essonite,  Damonr  has  shown  that  it 
belongs  here,  (b)  Colophonite^  a  coarse  granular  kind,  brownish-yellow  to  dark  reddish- 
brown  in  color,  resinous  in  lustre,  and  usually  with  iridescent  hues ;  named  after  the  resin 
edlaphony.  {c)  Melanite  (named  from  fJ'^ag,  black),  black,  either  dull  or  lustrous;  but  all 
black  garnet  is  not  here  included.  PyreneUe  is  grayish-black  melanite ;  the  original  afforded 
Vauqnelin  4  p.  c.  of  water,  and  was  iridescent,  indicating  incipient  alteration.  (S)  Dark  green 
garnet,  not  distinguishable  from  some  allochroite,  except  by  chemical  mean& 

F.  Lime-Mag neaia  Iron  garnet ;  Bredbergite.  A  variety  from  Sala,  Sweden,  is  here 
included.  Formula  (Ca, Mg) a FeSi90ia= Silica  37*2,  iron  sesquiozide  33*  1,  magnesia  12*4, 
lime  17*3=100.     It  corresponds  under  Iron  garnet  nearly  to  aplome  under  Alumina  garnet. 

G.  Lime-  Chrome  ga^met  ;  Ouvarovite.  A  silicate  of  calcium  and  chromium.  Formula 
Cas6rSi30ia.  In  the  Ural  variety,  a  fourth  of  the  chromium  oxide  is  replaced  by  aluminum 
oxide;  that  is,  Al :  6r=l  :  3  nearly.  Color  emerald-preen.  H.=7'5.  G.  =3 •41-3 '52.  B.B. 
infusible ;  with  borax  a  clear  chrome-green  glass.     Named  after  the  Russian  minister,  ITvarof . 

Pyr.,  etc.— Most  varieties  fuse  easily  to  a  light-brown  or  black  glass  ;  F.  =3  in  almandite, 
spessartite,  grossularite,  and  allochroite  ;  3 '5  in  pyrope;  but  ouvarovite  is  almost  infusible, 
F.=6.  Allochroite  and  almandite  fuse  to  a  magnetic  globule.  Reactions  with  the  fluxes 
vary  with  the  bases.  Almost  all  kinds  react  for  iron  ;  strong  manganese  reaction  in  spessar- 
tite, and  less  marked  in  other  varieties ;  a  chromium  reaction  in  ouvarovite,  and  in  most  py- 
rope. Some  varieties  are  partially  decon) posed  by  acids ;  all  except  ouvarovite  are  decomposed 
after  ignition  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  generally  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica.  Decom- 
posed on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

"OifL — Ordinary  garnets  are  distinguished  from  zircon  by  their  fusibility  B.B.,  but  they  fuj>e 
lees  readily  than  vesuvianite ;  the  vitreous  lustre,  absence  of  prismatic  structure,  and  usually 
the  form,  are  characteristic ;  it  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  tl  an  tourmaline. 

Obs« — Garnet  crystals  are  very  common  in  mica  schist,  g^tiss,  syenitic  gneiss,  and  horn- 
blende and  chlorite  schist ;  they  occur  often,  also,  in  granite,  syenite,  crystalline  limestones, 
sometimes  in  serpentine,  and  occasionally  in  trap  and  volcanic  tufa  and  lava. 

Some  localities  are:  Cinnamon-atoae  {ExHouite)^  Ceylou;  Mussa-Alp  in  Piedmont. 
Gross ularitey  Siberia;  Tellemark,  Norway;  Ural.  Almandite^  Ceylon,  Pegu.  Brazil,  and 
Greenland.  Common  garnet  in  large  dodecahedrons,  Sweden ;  Arendal  and  Kongsberg  in 
Norway,  and  the  Zillerthal.  Mtlanite  at  Vesuvius  and  in  the  fiau tea- Pyrenees  {Fyretieite). 
Aplome  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony.  Spessartite  at  Spessart  in  Bavaria,  Elba,  at  St.  Maicel, 
Piedmont,     l^rope  in  Bohemia,  also  at  Ziiblitz  in  Saxony.     Ouvarotite  m  the  Urals. 

In  N.  America  in  Mai?ie,  Phippsburg,  Rumford,  Windham,  at  Brunswick,  etc.  In  N.  Hamp.^ 
Warren-  In  Mass.  ^  at  Carlisle;  massive  at  Newbury;  at  Chesterfield.  In  Conn.^  trapezo- 
hedrons,  -f -1  in. ,  in  mica  slate,  at  Reading  and  Monroe  ;  Haddam.  In  N.  York,  at  Roger's 
Rock;  Crown  Point,  Essex  Co.;  at  Amity.  In  N.  Jersey^  at  Franklin.  In  Penn.^  in  Chester 
Co.,  at  Pennsbury ;  near  Knauertown,  at  Keims'mine;  at  Chester,  brown;  in  LeiperviUe, 
red;  near  Wilmington.  In  California,  in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  in  Mt.  Meadows;  ouvarovite  at 
New  Idria ;  pyrope,  near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  In  Canada^  at  Marmora,  at  Grenville ; 
chrome -garnet  in  Orford,  Canada. 

The  cinnamon-stone  from  Ceylon  (called  hyacinth)  and  the  precious  garnet  are  used  as  gems 
when  large,  finely  colored,  and  transparent.  The  stone  is  cut  quite  thin,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  color,  with  a  pavilion  cut  below,  and  a  brood  table  above  bordered  with  small  facets. 
An  octagonal  garnet  measuring  8^  lines  by  6|  has  sold  for  near  f  700.  Pulverized  garnet  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  emery. 


Veswdg^nite  Orowp. 


V  ZIROON. 


Tetragonal.  C> A  1-i  =  147^  22' ;  c==:  0-640373,  Haidinger.  7a1  = 
132°  10  .  Faces  of  pyramids  sometimes  convex.  Cleavage :  /  imperfectj 
1  less  distinct.     Also  in  irregular -forms  and  grains. 
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H.=7'5.  G.  =4'05-4-75.  Lustre  adamantine.  Colorless,  pale  yellow- 
ish, grayish,  yellowish-gj'een,  brownish-yellow,  reddish-brown,  IStreak  un- 
coloi-ed.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent  and  opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal, 
brilliant.     Double  refraction  strong,  positive. 
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546 
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^^=37^       "^^ 


Saualpe. 


McDowell  Co.,  N.  0. 


Var. — The  colorless  and  yellowish  or  smoky  zircons  of  Ceylon  have  there  been  long  called 
jargons  in  jewelry,  in  alliision  to  the  fact  that,  while  resembling  the  diamond  in  lustre,  they 
were  comparatively  worthless ;  and  thence  came  the  name  zircon.  The  brownish,  orange,  and 
reddish  kinds  were  caUed  distlnctiyely  hyacinths — a  name  applied  also  in  jewelry  to  some  topaz 
and  light-colored  garnet. 

Comp.—ZrSi04= Silica  33,  ziroonia  67:=  100.  Klaproth  discovered  the  earth  zirconia  in 
this  species  in  1789. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Infusible ;  the  colorlead  varieties  are  unaltered,  the  red  become  colorless,  while 
dark-colored  varieties  are  made  white  ;  some  varieties  glow  and  increase  in  density  by  igni- 
tion. Not  perceptibly  acted  upon  by  salt  of  phoAphoms.  In  powder  is  decomposed  when 
fused  with  soda  on  the  platinam  wire,  and  if  the  product  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  it  gfives  the  orange  color  characteristic  of  zirconia  when  tested  with  turmeric  paper.  Not 
acted  upon  by  acids  except  in  fine  powder  with  concentrated  snlphuric  acid.  Decomposed 
by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  and  bisulphates. 

IMff.— Distinguished  by  its  adamantine  lustre,  hardness,  and  infusibility ;  the  occurrence  of 
square  prismatic  forms  is  also  characteristic 

Obg. — Occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  especially  g^ranular  limestone,  chloritic  and  other  schists ; 
gneiss,  syenite ;  also  in  granite ;  sometimes  in  iron-ore  beds. 

Found  in  alluvial  sands  in  Ceylon  ;  in  the  gold  regions  of  the  Ural ;  at  Arendal  in  Norway ; 
at  Fredericksvam,  in  zircon-syenite ;  in  Transylvania ;  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia. 

In  N.  America,  in  JNf.  Vork,  at  Moiiah,  Essex  Co.,  and  in  Orange  Co.;  in  Warwick ;  near 
Amity  ;  at  Diana  in  Lewis  Co. ;  also  at  Rossie.  In  iV.  Jersey y  at  Franklin ;  at  Trenton  in 
gneiss.  In  N.  Oar.^  in  Buncombe  Co.;  in  the  sands  of  the  gold  washings  of  McDowell  Co. 
In  California^  in  the  anriferous  gravel  of  the  north  fork  of  the  American  river,  and  else- 
where.    In  (7a/2ada,. at  GrenviUe,  etc. 


Idocrasb. 

Tetragonal.  O  A 14  =^lW-AB^fc  =  0-537199  (v.  Kokscharof).  O  A 1 
=  U2''  46i'  1  A  1,  ov.  1-i,  =  129°  21'.  Cleavage :  /  not  very  distinct,  0 
Btill  less  60.  Ooluinnar  structure  rare,  straiglit  and  divergent,  or  irregular. 
Sometimes  granular  massive.  Prisms  usually  terminating  in  the  biisjil  plane 
O;  rarely  in  a  pyramid  or  zirconoid;  sometimes  the  prism  nearly  wanting. 
and  the  form  short  pyramidal  with  truncated  summit  and  edges. 
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lI.=6-5.      G.=3'349-3-45.     Lustre 


Sandf  ord,  Me. 


vitreous;  often  inclining  to  rc- 
inons.  Color  bruwu  to  green, 
and  the  latter  frequently  bright 
and  clear ;  occasionally  sulphur- 
yellow,  and  also  pale  blue ;  some- 
times green  along  the  axis, 
and  pistachio-green  trans vei-sely. 
StreaK  white.  Subtransparent — 
faintly  subtranslucent.  Fracture 
subconchoidal — uneven.  Double 
refraction  feeble,  axis  negative. 

Comp.,  Var, — Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  ft  :  Si= 
4:3:7  (according  to  the  latest  investi- 
gations of  Rammelsberg).  R=Ca  (also 
Mg,  Fc,  or  Ha.Ka, Naj);  •H=rVl  and  also  Fe. 
If  we  neglect  the  water  the  empirical  for- 


mula is  RsftjSi^Oie,  where  the  quantivalent  ratio  of  bases  to  silicon  is  I  :  1.  The  ratio  of 
R  :  ft  varies  much,  which,  as  stated  by  Rammelsberg,  is  the  explanation  of  the  different 
varieties.     Analyses  by  Rammelsberg.     (1)  Mouzoni ;  (2;  Wilui,  Siberia. 


SiO, 

AID. 

FeO, 

FeO 

MgO 

CaO 

Na.O(K,0) 

H.O 

0) 

37-82 

16  08 

8-75 

2-01 

2-11 

3") -34 

0  16 

2-08=  99-75 

(2) 

38-40 

13-72 

5  54 

6-88 

3504 

0  06 

0.82=101-06 

Pyr.,  etc — B.B.  fuses  at  3  with  intumescence  to  a  greenish  or  brownish  glass.  Magnna 
states  that  the  density  after  fusion  is  2i)3-2  945.  With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron, 
and  a  variety  from  St.  Marcel  gives  a  strong  manganese  reaction.  Cyprine  gives  a  reaction  for 
copper  with  salt  of  phosphorus.  Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  completely 
when  the  mineral  has  been  previously  ignited. 

DiflEl — Resembles  some  brown  varieties  of  garnet,  tourmaline,  and  epidote,  but  its  tetragonal 
form  and  eas.^  fusibility  distinguish  it. 

Obs. — ^Vesuvianite  was  first  found  among  the  ancient  ejections  of  Vesuvius  and  the  dolo- 
mitic  blocks  of  Somraa.  It  has  since  been  met  with  most  abundantly  in  granular  limestone  ;. 
also  in  serpentine,  chlorite  schist,  gneiss,  and  related  rocks.  It  is  often  associated  with  lime- 
garnet  and  pyroxene.     It  has  been  observed  imbedded  in  opal. 

Occurs  at  Vesuvius  ;  at  Ala,  in  Piedmont ;  at  Monzoni  in  the  Fassathal ;  near  Christiansand, 
Norway  ;  on  the  Wilui  river,  near  L.  Baikal ;  in  the  Urals,  and  elsewhere. 

In  N.  America,  in  Maine  at  Phippsburg  and  Rumford,  abundant ;  Sandford  (f.  551).  In 
JV.   York^  at  Amity.     In  iv.  Jersey^  at  Newton.     In  Canad/i,  at  Calumet  Falls ;  at  Grenville. 

Melilite  from  Capo  di  Bove,  and  Humboldtilite  from  Mt.  Somma,  are  similar  in  com- 
position. Analysis  of  the  melilite  by  Damour.  SiOa  38  34,  AIO3  8  61,  FeOa  10  02,  CaO  32  05, 
MgO  6-71,  NaaO  212,  K2O  l-51=99-36.     Tetragonal.    Color  honey-yellow. 


Epidote  Growp. 

The  species  of  the  Epidote  Group  are  characterized  by  high  specific 
gravity,  above  3 ;  hardness  above  5  ;  fusibihty  B.Il  below  4 ;  aiiisoiiietric 
ciystailizatioii,  and  therefore  biaxial  polarization  ;  tlie  dominant  prismatic 
angle  112°  to  117°  ;  fibrous  forms,  when  they  occur,  always  brittle  ;  colore 
white,  gray,  brown^  yellowish-green,  and  deep  green  to  black,  and  some- 
times reddish. 


The  prismatic  angle  in  zoisite  and  other  orthorhombic  species  is  I^  /;  but  in  epidote  it  ia 
the  angle  over  a  horizontal  edge  between  the  planes  0  and  t-r',  the  orthodiagonal  of  epidote 
corroeponding  to  the  vertical  axis  of  zoisite,  as  explained  under  the  latter  species. 
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EPIDOTB,    Pistazite. 

Monoclinic.  O  =  89^  27' ;  i-2  A  i-2  =  63°  8',  (9  A  1-i  =  122*^  23' ;  ^  :  S  :  d 
=  0-48436  :  0-30719  :  1.  OA 14  =  154°  3',  O  A  -1-i  =  154°  15',  i-i  A  -1 
=  104°  48',  i-iM  =  104°  15'.  Crystals  usually  lengthened  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  orthodiagonal,  or  parallel  to  i-i;  sometimes  long  acicular. 
Cleavage:  i-i  perfect;  1-i  less  so.  Twins:  twinning-pLane  1-i ;  also  i-i. 
Also  fibrous,  divergent,  or  parallel ;  also  granular,  particles  of  various  siztJS, 
sometimes  fine  granular,  and  forming  rock-masses. 

553 


H.=6-7.  G.=3'25-3-5.  Lustre  vitreous,  on  i-i  inclining  to  pearly  or 
resinous.  Color  pistachio-green  or  yellovvish-gi-een  to  brownish-green, 
greenish-black,  ana  black  ;  sometimes  clear  red  and  yellow  ;  also  gray  and 
grayish-white.  Pleochroism  often  distinct,  the  crystals  being  usually  letist 
yellow  in  a  direction  through  1-i  (see  p.  162).  Streak  uncolored,  grayish. 
Subtransparent — opaque ;  generally  subtranslucent.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle. 


Var. — ^Epidote  has  ordinarily  a  peculiar  yellowisli-green  (pistachio')  color,  seldom  found  in 
other  minerals.  But  this  color  passes  into  dark  and  light  shades— black  on  one  side,  and 
brown  on  the  other.  Most  of  the  brown  and  nearly  all  the  gray  epidote  belongs  to  the  species 
Zoisite ;  and  the  reddish- brown  or  reddish-black  containing  much  oxide  of  manganese,  to 
the  species  Piedinontite^  or  Manganepidot ;  while  the  black  is  mainly  of  the  species  AlUniiU^ 
or  Cerium-epidote. 

Oomp. — Quantivalent  ratio  for  Ca  :  R  :  Si=4  :  0  :  12,  and  H  :  Ca— 1  :  4.  The  formula  is 
then  HaCa4H9Si«Oje-  it  is  ¥e  or  Al.  the  ratio  varying  from  1  :  2  to  1  :  G.  Analysis,  Unter- 
Bulzbach,  Tyrol,  by  Ludwig :  SiO,  87-8:3,  AlOa  22-6;^  FeO,  15  02.  FeO  0  93,  CaO  23-27,  H.O 
2 -05 =100 "73.  As  first  shown  by  Ludwig,  epidote  cootains  about  2  p.  c.  water,  which  ia 
given  off  only  at  high  temperatures. 

Pyr^  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water  at  a  high  temperature.  B.B.  fuses  with  intumes- 
cence at  3-3  5  to  a  dark  brown  or  black  mass  which  is  generally  magnetic.  Reacts  for  iron 
and  sometimes  for  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  when  previously  ignited,  gelatinizes  with  acid.  Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  car- 
bonates. 

Di& — Distingfuished  often  by  its  peculiar  yellowish-green  color ;  yields  a  magnetic  globule, 
B.B.  Prismatic  forms  often  longitudinally  striated,  but  they  have  not  the  angle,  cleavage, 
or  brittleness  of  tremolite. 

Obs. — Epidote  is  common  in  many  crystaUine  rocks,  as  syenite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  hom- 
blendic  schist,  serpentine,  and  especially  those  that  contain  the  fernferous  mineral  horn- 
blende. It  often  accompanies  beds  of  magnetite  or  hematite  in  such  rocks.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  geodes  in  trap ;  and  also  in  sandstone  adjoining  trap  dikes,  where  it  has  been 
formed  by  metamorphism  through  the  heat  of  the  trap  at  the  time  of  its  ejection.  It  also 
occurs  at  times  iu  nodules  in  different  quart%-ro.-ks  or  altered  sandstones.  It  is  associated 
often  with  quartz,  pyroxene,  feldspar,  axinitc,  chlorite,  etc.,  in  the  Piedmonteae  Aljia. 

Beautiful  crystallizations  come  from  Bourg  d^Oisans,  Ala,  and  Traversella,  in  I'iedmont , 
Zormatt  and  elsewhere  in  Switzerland ;  Monzoni  in  the  Fassathal ;  the  Untersulzbachthal  anJ 
Zillerthal  in  the  Tyrol 

Iu  K.  America,  occurs  in  Mass.,  at  Chester  ;  at  Athol ;  at  Rome.     In  Conri,f  at  Had  dam. 
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In  y.  Torky  at  Amity  ;  near  Monroe,  Orange  Go. ;  at  Warwick.  In  N.  Jersey^  at  Fraoklin 
In  Penn.^  at  £.  Bradford.  In  Michigan ^  in  the  Lake  Superior  region.  In  Canada^  at  St. 
Joseph. 

PiisDUONTiTE  (Hanganepidot,  Oerm.). — A  manganese  epidote ;  formula,  HiOatftaSicOve, 
with  H  principallj  Mn  (also  M^¥e),  Color  reddish-brown.  St.  Marcel,  Aosta  valley,  Pied- 
mont. 


AIiIiANirE. 

Monoclinic,  isomorphous  with  epidote.     (7  =  89^  1' ;   Oa  l-t-  =  122°  50^', 

i-2  Ai-2  =  63°  58' ;    c  :  b  :  d  = 
555  0-483765  :  0-312187  :  1.     CryBtale 

either  short,  flat  tabular,  or  long 
and  slender,  sometimes  aeicnlar. 
Twins  like  those  of  epidote.  Cleav- 
age: i'i  ill  traces.  Also  massive, 
and  in  an<rular  or  rounded  grains. 

II.  =  5  5-6.     G.=30-4-2.  Lustre 
submetallic,  pitchy,  or   resinous — 
occasionally  vitreous.     Color  pitch- 
brown  to  black,  either  brownish,  greenish,  grayish,  or  yellowish.     Streak 
fray,  sometimes  slightly  greenish  or  brownish.     Subtranslucent — opaque, 
racture  uneven  or  subconchoidal.     Brittle.     Double  refraction  either  dis- 
tinct, or  wanting. 

Vsor.—AUanite  (Cerine).  In  tabular  crystals  or  plates.  Color  black  or  brownish-black. 
G.  =3  50-3 '95;  found  among  specimens  froiri  East  Greenland,  brought  to  Scotland  by  C. 
Giescckc.  liucklandite  is  anhydrous  aUanite  in  small  black  cryBtals  from  a  mine  of  magnetite 
near  Arendal,  Norway.  Referred  here  by  v.  Rath  on  the  ground  of  the  angles  and  physical 
characters. 

Orthite.  Including,  in  its  original  use,  the  slender  or  acicular  prismatic  crystals,  often  a 
foot  long,  containing  some  water.  But  these  graduate  into  massive  forms,  and  some  orthitea 
are  anhydrous,  or  as  nearly  so  as  much  of  the  allanite.  The  name  is  from  6f&6i,  tttraigJit, 
The  tendency  to  alteration  and  hydration  may  be  due  to  the  slendemeRs  of  the  crystals,  and 
the  consequent  great  exposure  to  the  action  of  moisture  and  the  atmosphere.  II.  =5-6. 
G.  —  2'80-3'75.     Lustre  vitreous  to  greasy. 

Comp. — Not  altogether  certain,  as  analyses  vary  considerably,  some  showing  the  presence 
of  considerable  water.  According  to  Rammelsberg  the  Q.  ratio  for  bases  to  silicon =1  ;  1 
(epidotezirlj  :  1).  Allanite  has  then  the  garnet  formula,  RsRSisOia,  where  R=Ce(La,Di), 
Fe^Mn),  Ca(Mg),  and  occasionally  YjNaj^K^,  etc.;  ft=Alorl*'e.  Analysis,  allanite  (Ramra.), 
Fredrikshaab,  SiO,  3378,  AlO,  14-03,  FeOa  636,  FeO  13(>3,  CeO  13-63,  LaO(DiO)  567,  CaO 
1212,  H.O  1-78=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Some  varieties  give  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  fuses  easily  and  swells  up 
(F.=2'5)  to  a  dark,  blebby,  magnetic  glass.  With  the  tiuxes  reacts  for  iron.  Most  varietita 
gelatinize  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  if  previously  ignited  are  not  decomposed  by  acid. 

Obe — Occurs  iu  albitic  and  common  feldspathic  granite,  syenite,  zircon- syenite,  porphyry, 
white  limestone,  and  often  in  mines  of  magnetic  iron.  AlUinite  occurs  in  Greenland ;  at 
Criffel  in  Scotland  ;  at  Jotun  Fjeld  in  Norway ;  at  Snai-um,  near  Dresden  ;  near  Schmiede- 
fcld  in  the  Thuringenvald.  Cerine  occurs  at  Bastniis  in  Sweden.  OrthiU  occurs  at  Finbo 
and  Ytterby  in  Sweden ;  also  at  Krageroe,  etc. ,  in  Norway  ;  at  Miask  in  the  Ural. 

In  Alurn.^  at  the  Bolton  quarry.  £i  Conn.,  at  Ilsddam  In  3'.  York^  Moriah,  Essex  Co.; 
at  Monroe,  Orange  Co.  In  N.  Jersey,  at  Franklin.  In  Penn. ,  at  E,  Bradford  in  Chester  Co. ; 
at  Easton.     Amherst  Co.,  Va.     In  Canada,  at  St.  Paul's,  C.  W. 

MuuoMONTiTE  and  Bodenite  from  Marienberg,  Saxony;  and  Micuaelsosite  from 
Brevig,  are  minerals  related  to  allanite. 

ZOISITB. 

Orthorhombic.     /A  7  =  116°  40',  O  A 14  =  131°  \\'\  c:b\&  =  1-1493 
1'62125  :  1.     Crystals  lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  and 
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vertically  deeply  striated  or  furrowed.     Cleavage:  i-i  very  perfect.     Com* 
monly  in  crystalline  masses  longitudinally  farrowed. 
Also  compact  massive. 

H.=6~6'5.  G.=3-ll-3-38.  Lustre  pearly  on  i-«; 
vitreous  on  surface  of  fracture.  Color  grayish- white, 
gray,  yeUowish,  brown,  greenish-gray,  apple-green ; 
also  peach-blossom- red  to  rose-red.  Streak  uncolon^d. 
Transparent  to  siibtransluccnt.  Double  refraction 
feeble,  optic-axial  plane  i-i ;  bisectrix  positive,  normal 
to  i-i ;  DesCl. 

Var. — LiHE-ZoiBiTE.  1.  Ordinary,  Colors  gray  to  white 
and  brown.  2.  Hose-red,  or  Thvlite.  G.  =8*124;  fragile;  dichro- 
ism  strong,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  ;  in  this 
direction  reddish,  transversely  colorless ;  from  Norway,  Piedmont. 
Siitissurite,  which  forms  with  smaragdite  the  euphotide  of  the  Alps, 
is  a  lime-soda  zoisite. 

Oomp. — A  lime-epidote,  with  little  or  no  iron,  and  thus  differing  from  epidote.  Q.  ratio 
as  in  epidote,  H  :  Ca=l  :  4,  and  Ca  :  R  :  Si=4  :  9  :  12,  whence  the  formula  HnCa4ft8SiflOafi, 
Analysis,  Ramm.,  Goshen  (G.=3-841)  SiO,  400(j,t\1O3  30  G7,  FeOj  245.  CaO  28  01,  MgO 
0  49,  HaO  2*25=99  83.  The  amount  of  iron  sesquioxide  varies  from  0  to  6"33  p.  c.  ;  if  much 
more  is  present,  amounting  to  a  sixth  atoraically  of  the  protoxide  bases,  the  compound 
appears  to  take  the  monoclinio  form  of  epidote.  instead  of  the  orthorhombic  of  zoisite. 

Pjnr.,  etc, — B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  at  8-8  5  to  a  white  blebby  mass.  Not  decomposed  by 
acid ;  when  previously  ignited  gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

ObB. — Occurs  at  Saualpe  in  Carinthia ;  Baireuth  in  the  Fichtelgobirge  ;  Sterzing,  Tyrol ; 
Lake  Geneva ;  Schwarzwald ;  Arendal,  etc.  In  the  United  States,  found  in  Vermont,  at 
Willsboro  and  Montpelier.  In  Mass.,  at  Goshen,  Chesterfield,  etc.  In  Pcnii.,  in  Chester  Co.; 
at  Unionville,  white  ( Unionite).     In  2'enn. ,  at  the  Ducktown  copper  mines. 

Jadeitk  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  pale  green  stones  usf  d  in  China  for  making  ornaments,  and 
passing  under  the  general  name  of  jade  or  nephrite.  Mr.  Pumpelly  reriijferks  that  the  feitsui 
IB  perhaps  the  most  prixed  of  all  stones  among  the  Chinese.  In  composition  mainly  a  silicate 
of  aluminum  and  sodium.     In  its  high  specific  gravity  like  zoisite. 

Gadollnitk. — Mouoclinic  (DesCl.).  Color  greenish-black.  Contains  yttrium,  cerium,  and 
generally  beryllium  ;  though  the  last  is  sometimes  absent,  through  alteration  (DesCl. ). 
Sweden  ;  Greenland  ;  Norway. 

MosANDRiTE. — A  siUcate  containing  titanium,  cerium,  and  calcium.     Brevig,  Norway. 


UiVArrC    Lievrite.     Yenite. 

Orthorhombic.  7a  7  =112°  38',  Oa1-1  =  146°  24'  ;c:l 
1-5004  :  1.  Oa1  =  141°  24',  O  A  2-1  =  138°  29'.  Lateral 
faces  usually  striated  longitudinally.  Cleavage:  parallel 
to  the  longer  diagonal,  indistinct.  Also  columnar  or  com- 
pact massive. 

II.  =  5-5-6.  G.=3-7-4-2.  Lustre  submetallic.  Color 
iron-black,  or  dark  grayish-black.  Streak  black,  inclining 
to  green  or  brown.     Opaque.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 


a  =  0-66608 


if 


CfcWip. — Q.  ratio,  for  R-t-R  :  Si  :  H=9  :  8:1,  and  for  hases,  including 
hydrogen,  to  silicon  5  :  4  (Stadeler).  Sipacz  by  the  analysis  of  entirely 
unaltered  crystals  (G.=4  037)   from  Elba  confirms  the  conclusions  of       11  I       I 

Stiideler  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  chemically  combined  water,  and       ^^r/'xJr^ 
adopts  the   same   formula,   viz.: — HaCa9Fe4FeSi40iH.      This  requires:  's.Z--^^ 

Silica  29'Mj  iron  sesquioxide  19*50,  iron  protoxide  35  21,  lime  13'G9, 
water  2*20  =  100 ;  manganese  protoxide  is  also  sometimes  present  in  small  quantities.     Kam 
m^lsberg  considered  the  water  as  due  to  alteration. 
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Pyr.,  etc.— B.B.  fuses  quietly  at  2*5  to  a  black  magnetic  bead.  Witb  the  fluxes  reacts  fox 
iroiu     Some  varieties  give  also  a  reaction  for  manganese.     Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  in  Elba,  and  at  the  mine  of  Temperino  in  Tuscany.  Also  at  Fossum  and  at 
Skeen  in  Norway ;  in  Siberia ;  near  Andreasbei^  ;  near  Predazzo,  Tyrol ;  at  Schneeberg ;  at 
Hebrun  in  Nassau ;  at  Kangerdluarsuk  in  Greenland. 

Reported  as  formerly  found  at  Cumberland,  E.  I.;  alsb  at  Milk  Bow  quarry,  Somerville, 


Ardennite  (Dewalquite). — Near  ilvaite  in  form.  Habit  prismatic;  vertically  striated. 
Composition  given  by  the  analyses,  Lasaulx  and  Bettendorf,  SiOa  29  60,  i^lO,  23*50,  MnO 
2r)-88,  FeO,  1«8,  CaO  181,  MgO  3-38,  V-O*  920,  ign.  404=9909.  Color  dark  rosin -brown. 
In  thin  splinters  transparent.  Other  varieties,  of  a  bright  sulphur-yeUow  color  (but  opaque 
and  dull),  contain  arsenic  (9-33  p.  c.  AsiO^)  instead  of  vanadium.  Between  these  two  ex- 
tremes are  a  series  of  compoundB  containing  both  arsenic  and  vanadium.  Lasaulx  regards 
the  arsenic-ardennite  as  having  come  from  the  other  through  alteration.  Locality,  Ottrez  in 
the  Ardennes,  Belgium.     Boscoelite  (p.  345)  is  another  silicate  containing  vanadium. 


AZINITB. 


Triclinic.  Crystals  nsnally  broad,  and  acute-edged.  Making  m  =  (?, 
P=i'I,u^l',a  (brachyd.)  :  h  (maerod.) :  c  =  0-49266  : 1 :  0-45112.  Cleav- 
age :  i-l  {v)  quite  distinct ;  in  other  dij-ections  indistinct.  Also  massive, 
lamellar,  lamellse  often  curved  ;  sometimes  granular. 


Dauphiny. 


Dauphiny. 


ComwaU. 


H.  =6*5-7.  G.=:3-271,  Haidinger;  a  Cornish  specimen.  Lustre  highly 
glassy.  Color  clove-brown,  plum-blue,  and  pearl-gray;  exhibits  trichroism, 
different  colors,  as  cinnamon- brown,  violet-blue,  olive-green,  being  seen  in 
diflferent  directions.  Streak  UTicoloi-ed.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent. 
Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle.  Pyroelectrie,  witli  two  axes,  the  analogue  (L) 
and  antilogue  (T)  poles  being  situated  as  indicated  in  f.  558  (G.  Rose). 

Comp. — Analyses  vary.  If  it  contains  8  p.  c.  water  (Ramm.),  and  if  Bq  replaces  Al,  then 
it  is  a  unisilicate  with  the  formula  RTftsSifcOg?,  R=Fe,Mn,Ca,Mg,  and  Ka,  while  R=B2,A1 
(Ba  :  Al=l  :  2).  Analysis  (Ramm.),  Oisans.  Dauphine,  SiO,  43-46,  B.Oa  oGl,  AlO,  16'33, 
FeOa  2-80,  FeO  0-78,  MnO  2-62,  CaO  2019.  MgO  173,  K,0  0-11,  H.O  1-45=101  "08. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.  B.  fuses  readily  with  intumescence,  imparts  a  pale  green  color  to  the  O.F., 
and  fuses  at  2  to  a  dark  green  to  black  glass;  with  borax  in  O.F.  gives  an  amethystine  bead 
(manganese),  which  in  B.  F.  becomes  yellow  (iron).    Fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  bisnl- 
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phate  and  fluor  on  the  platinum  loop  colors  the  flame  green  (boron).  Not  decompoeed  by 
acids,  bat  when  preWously  ignited,  gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Axinlte  occurs  near  Bourg  d'Oisans  in  Dauphiny  ;  at  Santa  Maria,  Switzerland;  at 
Kongsberg ;  in  Norraark  in  Sweden  ;  in  Cornwall ;  in  Devonshire,  near  Tavistock ;  at  Phips- 
bnrg,  Maine ;  at  Wales,  Maine ;  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 

Danburite.— Triclinic.  CaBjSiaO«= Silica  488,  boron  trioxide  28-5,  lime  22-7=100. 
Occois  with  feldspar  in  imbedded  masses  of  yellow  color  in  dolomite,  at  Danbury,  Ct. 


561 


lOUTB.    Cordierite.     Dichroite. 

Orthorhombic.     In  stout  prisms  often  hexagonal.     I A  /=  119®  10'  and 
60°  50',  O  A 14  =150*^  49'.     Cleavage  :  U  distinct ;  i-l 
and  O  indistinct.     Crystals  often  transversely  divided 
or  foliated  pai-allel  with  O.     Twins :  twinning-plane 
I.     Also  massive,  compact. 

H.=r7-7-5.  G.=:2-56-2'67.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color 
various  shades  of  blue,  light  or  dark,  smoky-blue  ;  pleo- 
chroic,  being  often  deep  blue  along  the  vertical  axis, 
and  brownish-yellow  or  yellowish-gray  perpendicular  to 
it.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent — translucent.  Frac- 
ture subconchoidal. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  4  :  5  or  1  :  1^.  The  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  is 
stiU  unascertained,  and  hence  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  proportion  between  the  protoxides 
and  sesquioxides.  The  ratio  usually  deduced  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  is  1  :  3  :  5.  The  formula  Rjft^SiA 
Oi«,  which  corresponds  to  this  ratio,  —^  if  R=Mg,Fe  and  Mg  :  Fe=2  :  1,  Silica  49*4, 
ilumina  33*9,  magnesia  8*8»  iron  protoxide  7 "9=  100. 

P3rr.,  etc. — B.B.  loses  transparency  and  fuses  at  5-5  5.  Only  partially  decomposed  by 
acids.    Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Obs, — lolite  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  hornblcndic,  chlorite  and  hydro-mica  schist,  and  aUied 
rocks,  with  quartz,  orthoclase  or  albite,  tourmaline,  hornblende,  andalusite,  and  sometitneH 
beryl.  Also  rarely  in  volcanic  rocks.  Occurs  at  Bodenmais,  Bavaria ;  at  Ujordlersoak  in 
Greenland ;  at  Krageroe  in  Norway  ;  Tunaberg  in  Sweden  ;  Lake  Laach.  Ab  HaUdam,  Conn.; 
at  Brimfield,  Ma.ss.;  also  at  Richmond,  N.  11. 

Alt. — The  alteration  of  iolito  takes  place  so  readily  by  ordinary  exposure,  that  the  mineral 
is  most  commonly  found  in  an  altered  state,  or  enclosed  in  the  altered  iolite.  For  the  dis- 
tinguishing  characters  of  the  different  kinds  of  altered  ioUte,  see  PiNiTfi,  Fahlunitb, 
etc.,  under  Hydrous  Sllicates. 


Mica  Grouj). 

The  minerals  of  the  Mica  group  are  alike  in  having  (1)  the  prismatic 
angle  120°  ;  (2)  eminently  perfect  basal  (ileavage,  affording  readily  very 
thin,  tough  Janiinse ;  (3)  potash  almost  invariably  among  the  protoxide 
bnses  and  alnmina  among  the  sesqnioxide ;  (4)  the  crystaltization  approxi- 
mately either  hexagonal  or  orthorhombic,  and  therefore  the  optic  axis,  or 
optic-axial  plane,  at  right  angles  (or  nearly  so)  to  tlie  cleavage  surface. 

Sodium  is  sparingly  present  in  some  micas,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  hydrous  species 
paragonite  (p.  332).  Lithium,  rubidium,  and  csesium  occur  in  lepidolitc,  and  lithium  in  somd 
biotite.  Fluorine  is  often  present,  probably  replacing  oxygen.  Titanium  is  found  sparingly 
in  several  kinds,  and  is  a  prominent  ingredient  of  one  species,  astrophyllite.  It  is.  usually 
regarded  as  in  the  state  of  U^nium  dioxide  replacing  silica ;  but  it  is  here  made  basio. 
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The  speoies  of  the  Mica  group  graduate  into  the  hydrous  micas  of  the  Hargarodite  group 
(p.  331) ;  and  through  these  they  also  approach  the  foliated  species  of  the  Talc  and  Chlorite 
groups,  especially  the  latter. 

PHLoooprrzi. 

Orthorliombic.  7a  7=120°,  and  habit  hexagonal.  Prisms  usual!  v 
oblong  six-sided  prisms,  more  or  less  tapering,  with  irregular 
sides ;  rarely,  when  small,  with  polished  lateral  planes. 
Cleavage  basal,  highly  eminent.  Not  known  in  compact 
massive  forms. 

H.  =  2-5-3.  G.=2-78-2-85.  Lustre  pearly,  often  sub- 
metallic,  on  cleavage  surface.  Color  yellowish- brown  to 
brown ish-i-ed,  witli  often  something  of  a  copper-like  reflec- 
tion ;  also  pale  brownish-yellow,  green,  white,  colorless. 
Transparent  to  translucent  in  thin  folia.  Thin  laminae 
tough  and  elastic.  Optical-axial  divergence  3°-20%  rarely 
less  than  5°. 

Oomp. — The  hases  include  magnesium  and  little  or  no  iron.  Q.  ratio 
R  :  Si=l  :  1.  Formula  probably  (Ramm.)  K2MgeAlSiftOjo= Silica  4073, 
alumina  13-93,  magnesia  3257,  potash  12-77=lti0. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  little  water.  Some  varieties 
give  the  reaction  for  tluorine  in  the  open  tube,  while  most  give  little  or 
no  reaction  for  iron  with  the  fluxes.  B.  B.  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  thin 
edges.  Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  leaving  the  silica  in 
thin  scales. 
Obs. — Phlogopite  is  especially  characteristic  of  serpentine  and  crystalline  limestone  or 
dolomite. 

Occurs  in  Umestone  in  the  Vosges.  Includes  probably  the  mica  found  in  limestone  at  Alt- 
Kemnitz,  near  Hirschberg  ;  that  of  Baritti,  Brazil,  of  a  goJden-yellow  color,  having  the  optical 
angle  5°  30'  and  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  (Grailich) ;  and  a  brown  mica  from  limestone 
of  Upper  Hungary,  affording  Grailich  the  angle  4  -5^ 

Occurs  in  New  York,  at  Gouvemeur ;  at  Pope*s  Mills,  St.  Lawrence  Co.  ;  at  Edwards ; 
Warwick;  Natural  Bridge  ;  at  Sterling  Mine,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  ;  Newton,  N.  J.;  at  St.  Je- 
rome, Canada ;  at  Burgess,  Canada  West. 

AsPiDOLiTE  (v.  Kobeil).  —Approaches  in  composition  a  soda-phlogopite.  Green.  Foliated. 
Zillerthal,  Tyrol. 

MANGANOPirTLLiTE.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si=3  :  1  :  4  (nearly).  Foliated  like  the  micas. 
Color  bronze-red.  Aijalysis,  Igelstrom,  SiO,  38-50,  AlO,  11  00,  FeO  3  78,  MnO  21*40,  CaO 
3-20,  MgO  15  01,  K,0(NaaO)  5  51,  ign.  1-60=100.    Paisberg,  Sweden, 

BIOTITB. 

Hexagonal  (?).  li  aH  =  62°  57'  (crystals  f r.  Yesnvius,  Hessenberg) ;  c  = 
4:'911126.     Habit  often  monoclinic.    Prisms  (jornmonly  tabular.    Cleavage  : 

basal  highly  einifient.  Often  in  disseminated 
scales,  sometimes  in  massive  aggregations  of 
eleavable  scales. 

H.  =  2o-3.  G.=2*7-3-l.  Lustre  splendent, 
and  more  or  less  pearly  on  a  cleavage  surface, 
and  sometimes  submetallic  when  black;  lateral 
surfaces  vitreous  when  smooth  and  shining. 
Colors  usually  green  to  black,  often  deep  black 
in  thick  crystals,  and  sometimes  even  iii  thin 
lamime,  unless  the  laminae  are  very  thin ;  such 
thin  laminae  green,  bluod-red.  or.bi*o\vn  by  transmitted  light;  rarely  white. 
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Streak  uucolored.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Optically  uniaxial.  Some* 
times  biaxial  with  slight  axial  divergence,  from  exceptional  irregulai'ities. 
but  the  angle  not  exceeding  5°  and  seldom  1°. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Biotite  is  a  magnesia-iron  mioa,  part  of  the  aluminnm  (Al)  being  replaoei 
by  iron  (Fe ),  and  Fe  and  Mg  existing  among  the  protoxide  bases.  Black  is  the  prevailing  color, 
but  brown  to  white  also  oocar.  The  results  of  analyses  vary  much,  and  for  the  rear^on  already 
stated — the  non-determination,  in  most  cases,  of  the  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron ;  and 
the  exact  atomic  ratio  for  the  species  and  its  limits  of  variation  are  therefore  not  precisely 
understood.  The  Q.  ratio  of  bases  to  silicon  is  generally  1:1,  that  is  the  formula  in  general 
BiSiO«,  where  R=K.(Na„Li,)Fe,Mg(Ca),  or  iVl,Fe{3R=ft). 

Analyses :  1,  BallyeiUn ;  2,  Yesuvins ;  3,  Portland,  Conn. : 

SiOi    MO9  FeOs     FeO    CaO  MgO    KgO  NaaO   LiaO    ign 

(1)  35-55  1708    23-70     5  50    8  68    9-45    0'35     4  30=9901,  Haoghton. 

(2)  40-91   17-79     3-00     703    0*30  1904   9  90 =9803,  Chodnew. 

(3)  J 85-61  20-03     013    2185    1  19MnO    5-23   969    0-52     0  93    1 -87.  F 0  76,  TiO,  1  46, 

CI  tr.  =99*27,  Hawes. 

The  above  analyses  give  the  ratio  of  unisilicates,  when  the  water  is  n^lected ;  in  others 
the  ratio  of  1  :  1  is  obtained  only  when  the  water  is  brought  into  account. 

Pyr^  etc. — Same  as  phlogopite,  but  with  the  flaxes  it  gives  strong  reactions  for  iron. 

Oba. — A  common  constituent  of  many  volcanic  rocks.  Fine  specimens  obtained  at  Vesu- 
Tiua  ;  L.  Baikal ;  Zillerthal ;  Pargas  ;  Miask ;  Sala.  Also  from  Greenwood  Furnace,  N.  Y. ; 
Moriab,  N.  Y. ;  Easton,  Penn. ;  Topsham,  Me.,  etc. 

The  biotite  of  Vesuvius,  according  to  the  optical  examination  of  Hintsse,  is  monoeUme, 
(See  alao  Tschermak,  Min.  Mitth.,  1876, 187.) 


LEPIDOMBULNXI. 

Hexagonal  (?).  In  small  six-sided  tables,  or  an  aggregate  of  minute  scales. 
Cleavage :  basal,  eminent,  as  in  other  micas. 

H.=3.  G.=3'0.  Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous,  pearly. 
Color  black,  with  occasionally  a  leek-green  reflection.  Streak  grayish- 
green.  Opaque,  or  translucent  in  very  thin  laminae.  Somewhat  brittle,  or 
but  little  elastic.  Optically  uniaxial ;  or  biaxial  with  a  very  small  axial 
angle. 

Oomp. — ^An  iron-potash  mica.  Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  1:1;  for  K  :  ft,  mostly  1  :  3, 
but  yarying  to  1  to  more  than  3 ;  of  doubtful  limits,  on  account  of  the  doubts  as  to  the  state 
of  the  iron  in  most  of  the  analyses.  Differs  from  biotite  in  the  smaller  proportion  of  prot- 
oxides and  little  it\  and  Mg,  but  appears  to  agree  with  it  in  optical  characters. 

"Byr^  etc, — B.B.  at  a  red  heat  becomes  brown  and  fuses  to  a  black  magnetic  globule. 
EasUy  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  depositing  silica  in  scales.  Analysis,  Cooke.  Rock* 
port,  Mass.,  SiO,  39-91,  AIO3  1673,  *=eO,  1207,  FoO  17*48,  MnO  0*54,  MgO  003,  K^O  10-66, 
Na^OCLiiO)  0-59,  H,0  loO,  P0-4o=100. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Persberg  in  Wermland,  Sweden  ;  at  Abborforss  in  Finland ;  in  Ireland,  ir 
Donegal  and  Leinster  Cos. ;  at  Bally eUin.  etc     From  Cape  Ann,  Mass.  {A finite). 

AsTROPHYLLiTE. — Usually  in  tabular  prisms.  Color  bronze-yellow.  Analysis,  Pisani,  SiO'. 
8a-22,  TiOa  7-66,  AlO,  4  32,  FeO,  4  05,  FeO  25-48,  MnO  10  70,  MgO  1-37,  CaO  122,  Na,0 
«71,  KiO  6-29,  HaO  2-01=99'03.     Brevig,  Norway ;  El  Paso  County,  Colorado. 


BOUSOOVITE.    Kaliglimmer,  Germ, 

Monoclinic  (Tschermak).  lA  1=120''.  Cleavage:  basal  eminent, 
occaaioually  aJso  separating  in  fibres  parallel  to  a  diagonal.  Twins  :  often 
observable  oy  internal  markings,  or  by  polarized  light ;  composition  parallel 
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to  1  consisting  of  six  individuals  thus  united  ;  sometimes  a  union  of  /  tc 
irl.  Folia  often  aggregated  in  stellate,  plumose,  6r  globular  forms ;  cr  io 
scales,  and  scaly  massive. 


564 
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Hiaek,  Ural 


Binnenthal. 


H.=2-2*6.  G.=i2-75-3'l.  Lustre  more  or  less  pearly.  Color  white, 
gray,  brown,  hair-brown,  pale  green,  and  violet,  yellow,  dark  olive-green, 
rarely  rose-red ;  often  different  for  transmitted  and  reflected  light,  and  dif- 
ferent also  in  .vertical  and  transverse  directions.  Streak  uncolored.  Trans- 
parent to  ti-anslucent.  Thin  lamina?  flexible  and  elastic,  very  tough.  Double 
refraction  strong ;  optic-axial  angle  44°-78° ;  tlie  axial  plane  makes  an  angle 
of  88°  20'  (Tschermak)  with  the  base. 

Oomp. — The  qaantivalent  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  is  generally  4  :  5  (1  .  H),  rarely  3  .  4, 
etc.  Water  is  generally  present,  sometimes  as  much  as  5  p.  c. ;  and  the  kinds  containing 
from  3  to  5  p.  c.  water  have  been  referred  to  the  species  margarodite  (p.  331).     If  the 

water  is  regarded  as  chemicaUy  combined,  that  i3,  as  basic,  the  Q.  ratio  f  or  B  :  ft  :  Si  is  then 

— 1  :  3  :  4  (R  :  Si=l  :  1),  also  1  :  6  :  8,  1  :  2  :  4,  1  :  3  :  5,  etc.  R  here  is  potassium  (K) 
mostly,  but  also  hydrogen  (H).  ft = aluminum  mostly,  also  iron.  Fluorine  is  often  present, 
but  at  most  not  more  than  about  1  p.  c.  Analysis,  Smith  and  Brush,  Monroe,  Ct.,  SiOj  4(5  50, 
MOi  33-91.  FeO,  2-69,  M^O  090  Na^O  270,  K.O  7-32,  H,0  4(33,  F  0'82,  CI  0-31=99-78. 

Pjn^.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water,  which  with  brazil-wood  often  reacts  for  lluorine. 
B.B.  whitens  and  fuses  on  the  thin  edges  (F.  =5*7,  v.  Kobell)  to  a  gray  or  yellow  glass.  With 
fluxcH  gives  reactions  for  iron  and  sometimes  manganese,  rarely  chromium.  Not  decomposed 
by  acids.     Decomposed  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Obs. — Muscovite  is  the  most  common  of  the  micas.  It  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  other  related  rocks,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  granular  lime- 
Btone,  trachyte,  basalt,  iava ;  and  occurs  also  disseminated  sparingly  in  many  fragmental 
rocks.  Coarse  lamellar  aggregations  often  form  the  matrix  of  topaz,  tourmaline,  and  other 
mineral  species  in  granitic  veins. 

Siberia  affords  laminie  of  mica  sometimes  exceeding  a  yard  in  diameter  *  and  other  remark- 
able foreign  localities  are  Finbo  in  Sweden,  and  Skutterud  in  Norway,  i  uclmte  or  chrotnivm 
mica  occurs  at  Greiner  in  the  Zillerthal,  at  Passeyr  in  the  Tyrol,  and  on  the  Dorfner  Alp,  as 
well  as  at  Schwarzenstein. 

In  N.  Ilamp.^  at  Acworth,  Grafton,  etc.,  in  granite,  the  plates  at  times  a  yard  across  and 
perfectly  transparent.  In  Maine,  at  Paris ;  at  Buckfield.  In  Mtiss. ,  at  Chesterfield  ;  at  Goshen, 
In  Conn. .  in  Portland ;  near  Middletown.  In  N.  York,  near  Warwick ;  Edenville ;  in  the 
town  of  Edwards.  In  Penn.^  at  Pennsbury;  at  Union ville  ;  Delaware  Co.,  at  Middletown. 
In  Maryland^  at  Jones's  Falls.     In  western  North  Carolina,  where  it  is  mined. 


I«BPIDOI*ITS.    Lithia  Mica.     Lithionglimmer,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.     I^  I  ==  120°.     Forms  like  those  of  muscovite.     Cleav- 
age: basal,  highly  eminent.     Also  massive  scaly-granular,  coai'se  or  fine. 
II.=2-5-4.     G.=2-8it-3.     Lustre  pearly.     Color  rose-red,  violet-gray,  oi 
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lilac,  yellowish,  gravish-white,  white.  Translucent.  Optic-axial  angle 
70^-78° ;  someUmes  45°-C0°. 

I 
Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  mostly  1  :  li  ;  and  for  B :  B  :  Si=l  :  8  :  3,  or  1  :  4 

:  8 ;  the  formula  in  the  latter  case  is  R^AUSiisOso.  B  includes  potassium,  also  lithium, 
rubidium,  and  caesium ;  and,  in  the  Zinnwald  mica,  thallium  has  been  detected.  Fluorine  is 
present,  and  the  ratio  to  oxygen  mostly  1  :  12.  Analysis,  Renter,  from  Rozena,  SiOa  50*43, 
AlO,  28-07,  MnOa  0-88,  MgO  142,  K,0  10-59,»NaaO  1-46,  LiiO  1-23,  P  486=98 -94. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water  and  reaction  for  fluorine.  B.B.  fuses  with  in- 
tumescence at  2-2*5  to  a  white  or  grayish  glass,  sometimes  magnetic,  coloring  the  flame 
purplish-red  at  the  moment  of  fusion  (lithia).  With  the  fluxes  some  varieties  give  reactions 
for  iron  and  manganese.  Attacked  but  not  completely  decomposed  by  acids.  After  fusion, 
gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  granite  and  gneiss,  esxtecially  in  granitic  veins,  and  is  associated  some- 
times with  cassiterite,  red,  green,  or  black  tourmaline,  amblygonite.  etc.  Found  near  Uto 
in  Sweden ;  at  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia ;  Penig,  etc.  in  Saxony  ;  in  the  IJral ;  at  Rozena  in 
Moravia  ;  on  Elba ;  at  St.  Michaers  Mount  in  Cornwall.  In  the  United  States,  at  Paris  and 
Hebron,  Me. ;  near  Middletown,  Conn. 

Named  lepidolite  from  mttI^^  seaU,  after  the  earlier  German  name  Schuppenstein^  alluding 
to  the  scaly  structure  of  the  massive  variety  of  Rozena. 

CRYOPnYLLiTE  (Cooke).— Q.  ratio  R  :  R  :  Si=3  :  4  :  14,  with  R=Fft,Ka,Lia(Na,Rb,Cs,), 
and  R=3^L  Orthorhombic.  In  scales  like  the  micas.  Color  by  transmitted  light  emeiald 
green.     Cape  Ann,  Mass. 

Scajpolite   Orowp, 

In  the  species  of  the  Scapolito  group,  the  quantivalent  ratio  varies  from 
1 : 1 :  2,  1  :  2  :  3,  1  :  3  :  4,  to  1  :  2  :  4  and  1  :  2  :  6i,  but  the  species  are 
closely  alike  in  the  square-prismatic  forms  of  their  crystals,  in  tlie  small 
number  and  the  kinds  of  occurring  planes,  and  in  their  angles.  The  species 
are  white,  or  grayish-white,  in  color,  except  when  impure,  and  then  rarely 
of  dark  color ;  the  hardness  5-6*5.  G.=2-5-2*8.  The  alkali-metal  present, 
when  any,  is  sodium,  with  only  traces  of  potassium.  An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  alkali  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  silica. 


MEIONim. 

Tetragonal :  OM-i  —  156°  18' ;  c  =  0-439.     Sometimes  hemihedral  in 
the  planes  3-3,  the  alternate  being  wanting.     Cleavage :  i-i  g^.^ 

and  /  rather  perfect,  but  often  interrupted.    . 

H.=5-5~6.     G.=2'6-2"74.      Lustre  vitreous.      Colorless 
to  white.     Transparent  to  translucent ;  often  much  cracked 


within. 


on/ 


I 


IiJ 


11 


3  littl 


Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  B  :  Si=l  :  2  :  8  ;  formula  RoftfSieOse.  If  B=: 
Oa  :  Na«=10  :  1,  and  ft=Al :  thid  is  equivalent  to  Silica  41*6,  alumina 
81*7,  lime  24*1,  soda  2*6=100.  Neminar  has  found  that  meionite  loses 
1  p.  c.  water  at  a  very  high  temperature,  so  that  R  must  be  also  replaced 
by  Ha ;  his  analysis  gives  approximately  the  ratio  1:2:3. 

Pyr,,  etc — B.B.  fuses  with  intumescence  at  8  to  p<  white  blebby  glass. 
Decomposed  by  acid  without  gelatinixlng  (v.  Rath). 

Obs. — Occurs  in  smaU  oiystols  in  geodes,  usually  in  limestone  blocks,  on  Monte  Somma, 
sear  Naples. 
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WBRNBRITE.    Scapolite. 

Tetragonal:  OAl-i  =  156°  UJ';  c  =  0-4398.  Often  bemihedrai  in 
planes  3-3  and  i-2  (p.  30).  Cleavage:  i-i  and  /ratliei 
distinct,  but  interrupted.  Also  massive,  granular,  or 
with  a  faint  fibrous  appearance ;  sometimes  colnmnan 
H.=5-6.  G.=2-63-2-8.  Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly 
externally,  inclining  to  resinous ;  cleavage  and  cross- 
fracture  surface  vitreous.  Color  white,  g^'^y,  bluish, 
fi'ecnish,  and  reddish,  usually  light.  Streak  uncolored. 
'mnsparent — faintly  8ubti*anslucent.  Fracture  sub- 
couchoidal.     Brittle. 

Oomp — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  H  :  Si=l  :  3 :  4  (R-f  R  :  Si=l  :  1) ; 
fonnula  RRSi,08=Ca(Na,)AlSi,0,.  Analysis,  v.  Rath.  Pargas,  SiO,  4546,  AlO,  30-90,  CaO 
17-22,  NaaO  2*29,  KaO  1-31,  H,0  1 -29=98-53.  Some  varieties  vary  widely  from  the.  above 
ratio. 

P3nr.,  etc.— B.B.  fuses  easily  with  intumescence  to  a  white  blebby  glass.  Imperfectly  de- 
composed by  hydrochloric  acid, 

l^iS. — Recognized  by  ifcs  square  form  ;  resembles  feldspar  when  massive,  but  has  a  charac- 
teristic fibrous  appearance  on  the  cleavage  surface  ;  it  is  also  more  fusible,  and  has  a  higher 
specific  gravity. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  metjkmorphic  rocks ;  sometimes  in  beds  of  magnetite  accompanying  lime- 
stone. Some  localities  are :  Arendal,  Norway ;  Wermland  ;  Pargas,  Finland ;  L.  Baikal,  etc. 
In  the  following  those  of  the  wemerite  and  ekebergite  are  not  yet  distinguished.  In  iifoM., 
at  Bolton ;  Westfield.  In  Conii ,  at  Monroe.  In  N,  York^  in  Warwick ;  in  Orange  and 
Essex  Co, ,  etc.  In  N.  Jersey^  at  Franklin  and  Newton.  In  Canada^  at  G.  Calumet  Id.  ; 
at  Hunterstown ;  GrenviUe. 

The  following  are  other  members  of  the  scapolite  g^oup  : 

Sarcolite.— Q.  ratio  for  R:  R  :  Si=l  :  1  :  2:  In  minute  flesh-red  crystals  at  ML 
Sommaw 

Paranthite.— Q.  ratio=l :  3  :  4.  Ekbberqitb.  Q.  ratio=l  :  2  :  4^,  containing  6-8  p. 
c.  soda.  MizzoNFTE.  Q.  ratio=l  :  2  :  5^,  containing  lOp.  c.  soda.  In  crystals  at  Mt.  Somma. 
DiPYRB.  Q.  ratio=l  :  2  :  6,  and  for  Ca  :  Naa=:l  :  1.  Marialite.  Q.  ratio=l  :  2  :  6,  and 
for  Ca  :  Na,=l  :  2. 


Hexagonal. 


569 


Nephelite   Orowp. 

HBPHEUm.    Nepheiine. 

C^  A 1  =  135°  55' ;  c  =  0-839.     Usual  forms  six-sided  and  " 
twelve-sided  prisms  with  plane  or  modified  sum- 
mits.   Fig.  569,  summit  planes  of  a  ciystal.    Cleav- 
age: /distinct,  (?  imperfect.     Also  massive,  com- 
pact; also  thin  columnar. 

n.=5-5-6.      G.=2.5-2-65.     Lustre  vitreous— 

(greasy  ;  a  little  opalescent  in  some  varieties.  Color- 
ess,  white,  or  yellowish  ;  also  when  massive,  dark- 
gi-een,ffrecnish  or  bluish-gray,  brownif>h  and  hi-ick- 
red.  Transparent — opacpie.  Fi-acture  subcon- 
choidal.     Double  i-ef raction  feeble ;  axis  negative. 

Var. — 1.   GloHRy^  or  Sommite,     Usually  in  small  czystals  or 
grains,  with  vitreous  lustre,  first  found  on  Mt.  Somma,  in  th« 
region  of    VeMUviuR.      Davyne  and  cacolinite   belong    here, 
t.  EkBoliU,    In  laige  coarse  oijrsUlB,  or  massive,  with  a  greasy  luatre. 

/Google 
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Compi — Somewhat  nnoertain,  as  all  aaalTses  give  a  litiJe  excess  of  silica  beyond  what  is 
required  for  »  unisiUcate.    Assuming  that  nephelite  is  a  true  unisilioate,  the  Q.  ratio  fox 

R  :  ft  :  Si=l :  8  :  4,  and  the  formula  is  (Na,K)2:;ilSiaOg  (Eamm.);  some  of  the  Na^  being 
replaced  by  Ga.  Analysis,  Scheerer,  Vesuvius,  SiOs  44*08,  3^10a  '63'2S,  ¥eO»  (MnOs)  0*66, 
GaO  1*77,  Na«0  15-44,  £,0  4-94,  H3O  0-21=100-32.  The  variety  EUjBolite  has  the  same 
oomposition. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.  B.  fuses  quietly  at  3  '5  to  a  colorless  glass.     Gelatinizes  with  acids. 

IhS. — Distinguished  by  its  gelatinizing  with  acids  from  scapolite  and  feldspar,  as  also  from 
apatite,  from  which  it  differs  too  in  its  greater  hardness.  Massive  varieties  have  a  character- 
istic greasy  lustre. 

Ofai. — Nephelite  occurs  both  in  ancient  and  modem  volcanic  rocks,  and  also  metamorpfaic 
rocks  allied  to  granite  and  gneiss,  the  former  mostly  in  glassy  crystals  or  grains  (aommite),  the 
latter  massive  or  in  stout  crystals  (elaoUte).  Nephelite  occurs  in  crystals  in  the  older  lavas  of 
Somma ;  at  Gapo  di  Bove,  near  Rome ;  in  doleryte  of  Katzenbuckel,  near  Heidelberg,  etc. 
EiliBolite  is  found  in  Norway ;  in  the  Umen  Mts. ;  Urals ;  at  Litchfield,  Me. ;  in  the  Ozark 
Mts. ,  Arkansas. 

Named  nepheUne  by  Haiiy  (1801),  from  v^^c-Xv,  a  doud^  in  allusion  to  its  becoming  cloudy  when 
immersed  in  strong  acid ;  dadUte  (by  Klaproth),  from  f/uz/or,  oil^  in  allusion  to  its  greasy  lustre. 

GiESECKiTE  is  ^own  by  Blum  to  be  a  pseudomorph  after  this  species  (see  p. 


Gancrinite. — Hexagonal,  and  in  six-  and  twelve-sided  prisms,  sometimes  with  basal  edges 
replaced;  also  thin  columnar  and  massive.  H.=5-(>.  G.  =2*42-2*5.  Golor  white,  gray, 
ycQlow,  screen,  blue,  reddish ;  streak  uncolored.  Lustre  subvitreous,  or  a  little  pearly  01 
greasy.     Transparent  to  translucent. 

GoMP. — Same  as  for  nephelite,  with  some  RGO9  and  water.  Analysis,  Whitney,  Litchfield, 
Me.,  SiO,  87-42,  AlO,  27-70,  CaO  391,  Na^O  2098,  K,0  0  67,  CO,  5-95.  HaO  2  82,  FeO, 
(MnO.)  0-86=100-31. 

Pyb.,  etc. — In  the  dosed  tube  gives  water.  B.B.  loses  color,  and  fuses  (P. =2)  with  intu- 
mescence to  a  white  blebby  glass,  the  very  easy  fusibility  distinguishing  it  readily  from 
nephelite.     Effervesces  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  jelly  on  heating,  but  not  before. 

Obs. — Found  at  Miask  in  the  Urals ;  at  Barkevig,  Norway ;  at  Ditro  in  Transylvania 
i^dUroyte) ;  at  Litchfield,  Me. 


SODAIJTE. 


Isometric.  In  dodecahedrons.  Cleavage :  dodecaliedral,  more  or  leas 
distinct.     Twins  :  see  f.  272,  p.  93.     Also' massive. 

H.=5'5-6.  G.=2'136-2'401.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclinini^  to 
greasy.  Color  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  white  ;  sometimes  blue,  lavender- 
blue,  light  red.  iSubtransparent — tran8luce»:t  Streak  uncolored.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal — uneven. 

Oomp.— 3Na,AlSi.OB+2NaCl=Smca37  1,aIumina31-71,8oda2o'55,chlorine7-3l=:101-65. 
Home  varieties  contain  considerably  less  chlorine. 

P3rr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  the  blue  varieties  become  white  and  opaque.  B.B.  fuses 
with  intumescence,  at  3 '5-4,  to  a  colorless  glass.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  mica  slate,  granite,  syenite,  trap,  basalt,  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  often 
associated  with  nephelite  (or  elaeolite)  and  eudiaiyte.  Found  in  West  Greeuland  ;  on  Monte 
Somma;  in  Sicily;  at  Miask,  in  the  Ural;  near  Brexig,  Norway.  A  blue  variety  occurs 
at  Litchfield,  Me.,  and  at  Salem,  Mass. 

MICROSOMMITS. — Occurs  in  very  minute  hexagonal  ;rystals  in  masses  of  leucitic  lava 
ejected  from  Mt.  Somma.  Composition  :  a  unisilicate  of  potassium,  caJcium,  and  alumiuum, 
with  small  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  sulphate. 
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iBometric.  In  dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  etc.  Cleavage :  dodccahe- 
'dral  distinct.  Commonly  in  rounded  grains  often  looking  like  crystals 
with  a  fused  surface. 

H.=5'6-6.  G.=2-4-2-5.  Lustre  vitreous,  to  somewhat  greasy.  Coloi 
bright  blue,  sky-blue,  greenish-blue ;  asparagus-green.  Streak  slightly 
blmsh  to  colorless.  Subtransparent  to  translucent.  Fracture  flat  conchoi- 
dal  to  uneven. 

Oomp. — 2Na,(Ga)AlSis08-hCaS04 ;  if  in  the  silicate  Na^  is  replaced  by  Ca,  the  atomio 
xatio  here  being  5  :  1,  this  gives  Silica  3418,  alumina  2918,  lime  10'G2,  soda  14*69,  snlphuz 
triozide— 100.    A littlo  potassium  is  also  often  present. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  cVsed  tube  retains  its  color.  B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  4 '5  to  a  white 
glass.  Fused  with  soda  on  charcoal  affords  a  sulphide,  which  blackens  silver.  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Vesuvian  lavas,  on  Somma;  in  the  lavas  of  the  Campagna,  Rome;  in 
basalt  at  Niedermendig  and  Mayen,  L.  Laach,  etc. 

NosiTE  (Nosean). — A  8oda-hai\ynite  \  2Na3AlSia08  +  Na,S04,  with  also  a  little  calcium. 
Isometric ;  often  granular  massive.  Common  as  a  microscopic  ingredient  of  most  phonolytes. 
Lake  Laach,  etc. 

Lapis-lazuli  (Lasurstein,  Germ,). — Not  a  homogeneous  mineral  according  to  Fischer  and 
Vogelsang.  The  latter  calls  it  ^'  a  mixture  of  granvJar  calcite,  ekebergite,  imd  an  isometno, 
ultramarine  mineral,  generally  blue  or  violet."    Much  used  as  an  ornamental  atone. 

LEX70ITE. 

Tetragonal,  according  to   v.  Rath,     c  =  0'52637.     Usual   form    as  in 
f.  570,  closely  resembling  a  trapezohedron.     Twins : 
570  twinning-plane  2-i ;  crystals  often  very  complex,  coii- 

^^*^  sisting  of  twinned  lamellee,  as  indicated  by  the  stria- 

tions  on  the  planes.     Often  disseminated  ingraino; 
rarely  massive  granular. 

II. =6-5-6.  G.=2-4:4-2-56.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color 
white,  ash-gray  or  smoke-gray.  Streak  nncolored. 
Translucent — opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Brittle. 
Optically  uniaxial ;  double  refraction  weak,  negative 
(from  Aquacetosa),  positive  (from  Frascati). 

Oomp. — Formula  Kitr^lSi^Oi 2= Silica  55 '0,  alumina  23 '5,  jtotash 
21-5=100.      Q.  ratio  f or  K  :  Al :  Si=l  :  3  :  8,  for  bases  to  silicon  1  :  8. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible ;  with  cobalt  solution  gives  a  blue  color  (alumina).  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  without  gelatinization. 

Diff. — Distinguished  from  analcite  by  its  infusibility  and  greater  hardness. 

Obs. — Leucite  is  confined  to  volcanic  rocks,  and  is  common  in  those  of  certain  parts  of 
Europe  ;  also  found  in  those  of  the  western  United  States.  At  Vesuvius  and  some  other 
parts  of  Italy  it  is  tl  ickly  disseminated  through  the  lava  in  grains.  It  is  a  constituent  bx  the 
nephelin-doler^'te  of  Merchcs  in  the  Vogelsberg  ;  abundant  in  trachyte  between  Lake  Laach 
and  Andernach,  on  the  Rhine. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  crystals  of  leucite  belong  to  the  isometric  or  the  tetragonal 
^stem  has  excited  much  discussion.  Hirschwald  (Tsch.  Min  Mitth.,  1875,  227)  shows  that 
while  implanted  crystals  are  sometimes  distinctly  Utraffonal^  others,  especially  those  which 
are  imbedded,  are  as  clearly  isometric,  while  between  the  two  there  exist  many  transition 
casea  He  claims  that  the  mineral  is  in  fact  isometric,  but  having  a  polysymmetric  develop- 
ment, there  existing  a  wide  variadoiL  from  the  isomctiio  type.  The  question  cannot  be  oon 
•idered  as  entirely  decided. 
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Feldspar  Group. 

The  feldspars  are  characterized  by  specific  gravity  below  2*85  ;  hardness 
6  to  7 ;  fusibility  3  to  6  ;  oblique  or  cliiiohedral  crystallization  ;  prismatic 
aiiffle  niar  120°  ;  two  easy  cleavages,  one  basal,  the  other  brachydiagonal, 
inclined  together  either  90°,  or  veiy  near  90° ;  cleavage  a  proinineut  fea- 
ture of  many  massive  khids,  and  distinct  in  the  grains  of  granular  varieties, 
pving  them  angular  forms ;  close  isomorphism,  and  a  general  resemblance 
in  the  systems  of  occurring  crystalline  forms ;  transition  from  granular 
varieties  to  compact,  hornstone-like  kinds,  called  felsites,  which  sometimes 
occur  as  rocks ;  often  opalescent,  or  having  a  play  of  colore  as  seen  in  a 
direction  a  little  oblique  to  i-i ;  often  aventurine,  from  the  dissemination 
of  microscopic  crystals  of  foreign  substances  parallel  for  the  most  part  to 
the  planes  O  and  /. 

The  bases  in  the  protoxide  state  are  calcium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  in 
one  species  barium;  the  sesquioxide  base  is  only  aluminum;  the  quantivalent 
i-atio  of  R  :  it  is  constant,  1:3;  while  that  ot*  the  silicon  and  bases  varies 
from  1  :  1  to  3  :  1,  the  amount  of  silicon  increasing  with  the  increase  of  the 
alkali  metals,  and  becoming  greatest  when  alkalies  are  the  only  protoxides. 

The  included  species  are  as  follows : 

Crystallization.    Approx.  Q.  ratio  B,B,Si 

Anobthits  Lime  feldspar  Tricliuio  1:3:4 

Labradoritb  Lime-soda  feldspar  '*  1:8:6 

Hyalophanb  Baiyta-potash  feldspar  Monoclinio  1:8:8 

Akdesite  Boda-lime  feldspar  Triclinic  1:8:8 

.Oligoclasb  »*      »t        u  i»  1:3:9 

ALBriK  Soda  feldspar  *^  1  : 8  :  12 

Orthoclase  Potash  feldspar  Monoclinio  1 :  8  :  12 

To  the  above  list  should  be  added,  according  to  DesOloizeaux,  the  tridinio,  potash  feldspar, 
MICROCLINE,  which  has  the  compoaitiou  of  orthoclase. 

The  above  ratios  are  only  approximate,  for  the  analyses  show  a  wide  variation  in  the 
amount  of  silicon,  and  an  exactly  proportionate  variation  in  the  amount  of  alkali ;  the  two 
elements  vary  in  most  cases,  as  has  been  long  recognized,  according  to  a  simple  law.  There 
seems  hence  to  be  a  gradual  transition  between  the  successive  species  ;  but  this  is  due,  in  part, 
to  mixtures  produced  by  contemporaneous  crystallization  (compare  pert/lite^  p.  000,  and  the 
description  of  mieroeline,  p.  000). 

The  unisilicate  ratio  of  1  :  1  for  bases  and  silicon  is  found  in  anorthite  only,  as  shown  above. 
With  Ca  alone,  as  in  this  species,  the  Q.  ratio  for  Al  and  Si  is  8  :  4 ;  with  Na^  alone,  8  :  12 ; 
and  for  kinds  containing  combinations  of  the  two,  exact  combinations  of  these  ratios,  mNaa  : 

nOa,  giving  the  ratio  3  : • 

An  explanation  of  the  above  fact,  and  of  the  variation  in  ratio  shown  by  analyses,  was  oflPered 
by  Hunt,  and  has  since  been  developed  by  Tschermak.  The  existence  of  two  distinct  triclinio 
feldspars  is  assumed:  anorthite  CaA:lSiaO«,  and  albite  NaaAlSiaOio,  and  the  other  species 
(sometimes  embracecf  under  the  general  term  pi^aqioclase)  are  regarded  as  due  to  ivomor- 
phous  mixtures  of  these  two  members  id  different  proportions.     They  have  then  the  general 

formula  ]  ^^^^  AlSi'o^o)*  ^^^ labradcite  the  ratio  of  m  :  »  is  mostly  3  :  2,  also  3  :  1,  etc.; 
for  andesite  the  ratio  ai  m  :  n  varies  about  1  :  2,  andfor  oligoclase  the  ratio  of  m  :  n  is  8  :  10, 
also  1  :  8,  etc.  In  accordance  with  the  above  formula,  if  Oa  :  Na=0  :  1,  then  A\  :  Si= 
1  :  2-308 ;  for  Ca  :  Na=3  :  1,  Al  :  Si=l  :  1  -257 ;  for  Ca  :  Na=l  :  1,  Al  :  Si=l  :  8-88  ;  for 
Ca  :  Na=l  :  8,  Al  :  Si  =  l  :  44 ;  for  Ca  :  Na=i  :  6,  Al  :  Si=l  :  o.  ' 

This  method  of  viewing  the  feldspar  species  has  the  advantage  of  explaining  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  their  composition,  and  is  generally  accepted  among  German  mineralogists.  DesCloi- 
leanx  regards  his  observations  upon  the  optical  characters  of  the  feldspai-s  (see  p.  298)  qm 
ihowing  that  thoy  are  in  fact  distinct  speoies,  and  not  mdeterminate  isomorjihous  mixtures. 
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Optical  properties  of  the  tricUilic  fddtpars. — The  following  table  contains  the  mure  liniK>rt- 
ant  optical  properties  of  the  feldspar  species  as  determined  by  DesGloizeaux  (0.  B.,  Feb.  8, 
1876,  and  April  17,  1876).    Bx=Bisectrix. 


Anobtbxtx. 

Oliooclask. 

Ai;Bm. 

MlCBOCUMI. 

Acute  bisectrix 

always  — 

always  H- 

generally    — 

always  + 

alyays- 

Position      of 

jsometimes  -h 

Angle  made  by  the-hBx. 

the  Bx.  has 

with  a  normal  to  i-l  (g) 

no    simple 

80"  40' 

18«  10' 

15° 

15°  26' 

Same,  with  normal  to 

relation  to 

0{p) 

the   planes 

SO-* 

68« 

78^86' 

Angle  made  by  the  line 

observed 

in  which  the  plane  of 

onthecrvs- 

Line  parallel 

the  optic-axes  cutsi-i, 

tais. 

to  the  edge 

with  edge  t-«/0(^'/p). 
Same,  with  edge  i-i  I 

. 

27«-28« 

0|t.i 

20« 

6'6' 

{g'  m) 

87'25'-3fJ'25' 

(i           (( 

96^^28' (front) 
p  <  t(+Bx.) 

Ordinary  dispersion 

p  <  t<-Bx.) 
IncUned. 

p  >tJ(-fBx.) 

p  <  K+Bx.) 

p  <  »(4-Bx.) 

Parallel  or  perpendicular 

Crossed;  also  Crossed;  also 

Indtned; 

HoHzontal 

to  plane  of  polariza- 

slight in- 

slight m- 

probably  aiso 

(-Bx.)    also 

tion. 

clined. 

cUned. 

slight  hori- 
zontaL 

inclined 
(+Bx.) 

Optic-axial  angle  (in  air) 

for  red  rays, 

84'' 58' 

88M5' 

Sr  35' 

80'' 39' 

87'»54' 

for  blue  rays 

85°  59' 

87°  48' 

88^31' 

81«  59' 

(Somma) 

(Labrador) 

(Sunstone, 
Tvedestrand) 

(Boo  toum^; 

Amazonst'ne, 
Mursinsk. 

The  axial  divergence  is  quite  constant  for  albite,  labradorite,  and  anorthite,  but  varies  for 
oligoclase  even  in  different  sections  taken  from  the  same  specimen.  Andesine  (q.  v.)  ia 
regarded  by  DesGloizeaux  as  an  altered  oligoclase. 

DesGloizeaux  gives  the  following  method  of  disUngvishing  hetioeeii  the  feldspars  by  optical 
means :  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  transparent  plate  parallel  to  the  easiest  cleavage  ( 0). 
Such  sections  obtained  from  crystfds  or  lamellar  masses  of  alhite,  oligoclase,  labradorite,  and 
the  majority  of  those  of  microchne,  show  hemitropic  bauds,  more  or  lens  close  together, 
arranged  along  the  plane  parallel  to  the  second  cleavage  {i-i) ;  for  ortboclase  and  microline 
in  simple  erysUHs^  two  sections  placed  in  opposite  positions  serve  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
These  sections  are  thus  brought  between  the  crossed  Nicols  of  a  polarization- microscope. 

*(1)  For  ort/iocUise  the  maximum  extinction  takes  place  when  the  two  sections  are  parallel 
to  their  plane  of  contact ;  the  edge  0/  i-i  being  in  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  micro- 
Bcope. 

(2)  For  mierocline,  the  whole  structure  consists  of  a  multitude  of  very  fiue  parallel  bands; 
the  section  may  show  microcline  alone,  either  hemitropic  or  not  hemitropic,  or  microdine  and 
ortboclase  ;  the  extinction  can  take  place  at  30^  54'  between  the  adjoinmg  bands  of  the  same 
plate  of  the  made  (microcline  alone),  at  S0°  54'  between  the  two  plates  of  the  made  (micro- 
cline in  bands),  or  at  15^  27'  between  the  adjoining  bands  (microdine  and  ortboclase).  In  the 
last  case  the  whole  of  two  lamellie  of  the  made  show  at  the  same  time  an  extinction  oblique 
to  the  plane  of  composition,  belonging  to  the  microcline,  and  one  parallel  to  this  plane  for  the 
ortboclase. 

(8)  For  albite,  the  extinction  between  two  bands  takes  place  at  an  angle  of  6°  32'. 

(4)  For  oligodase^  the  extinction  is  simultaneous  in  the  two  bands,  and  when  the  plane  of 
composition  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  polariscope,  it  shows  that  the 
structure  is  homogeneous. 

(5)  For  labradonte^  the  extinction  takes  place  at  10°  24'  between  the  alternate  lines  of  the 
hemitropic  lamellsR. 

It  follows  from  this  thaft  a  plane  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  axes  cuts  the  base  along  a  ]iQ€ 
making  with  the  edge  0/ i-i  the  following  angles : 

0°  in  ortboclase, 
15°  27'  in  microcline, 
3°  !()'  in  albite, 
5°  12'  in  labradorite. 

A  variation  of  one  or  two  degrees  from  the  above  mean  angles  was  observed  in  aomie 
ipedmena. 
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X>iff. — The  feldspars  are  distrngfnislied  from  other  species  by  the  charaotera  already  stated, 
prominent  among  which  are  :  cleavage  in  two  directions,  nearly  or  quite  at  right  angles  U. 
each  other ;  also  hardness,  etc. 

The  triclinic  feldspars  can  in  most  cases  be  distinguished  from  orthoclase  by  the  fine  stria - 
tion  due  to  repeated  twinning.  This  striation  can  often  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  upon  the 
cleavage  face  {0).  And  its  existence  can  always  be  surely  tested  by  the  examination  of  a  thin 
9fX3tion  in  polarized  light,  the  alternate  bands  of  color  showing  the  same  fact. 

The  separation  of  the  different  triclinic  species  can  be  surely  made  by  complete  analysis 
only,  or  at  least  by  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  alkali  present.  The  degree  of  fusi- 
bility, the  color  of  the  flame,  and  the  effect  produced  by  digestion  in  acids,  are  often  import- 
ant aids.     In  the  hands  of  a  skilled  observer  the  optical  examination  may  give  decisive  results. 


ANORTHITE.    Indianite. 

Triclinic.  c:b:d  =  0-86663  : 1-57548  : 1.  /A T  =  120°  31',  O A i-f, 
(over  2-«)=94°  10',  OaT  =  114°  6i\  OaI=  110° 
40',  C^  A  2-1  =  98°  46' ;  a  =  93°  13*',  fi  =  115°  55^, 
7  =  91°  Hi'  Cleavage :  O,  i-i  perfect,  tlie  latter 
least  so.  Twins  similar  to  those  of  albite.  Also  mas- 
sive.    Structure  granular,  or  coai-se  lamellar. 

H.=6-7.         (3.=2-66-2-78.     Lustre   of  cleavage 

g lanes  inclining  to  pearly  ;  of  other  faces  vitieous. 
blor  white,  grayish,  reddisli.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent  —  translucent.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle. 

Var. — AnortTiite  was  described  from  the  glassy  crystals  of  Som- 
ma.    Indianite  is  a  white,  grayish,  or  redcUsh  granular  anorthite  from  India,  first  described 
in  1803  by  Count  Boumon. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Al  ;  Si=l  :  3  :  4.  Formula  Oai\:lSi208= Silica  43'1,  alumina  30*8, 
lime  20*1=100.    The  alkalies  are  sometimes  present  in  very  small  amounts. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  5  to  a  colorless  glass.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  some  granites;  occasionaUy  in  connection  with  gabbro  and  serpentine 
rocks ;  in  some  cases  along  with  corundum ;  in  many  volcanic  rocks.  Found  in  the  old  lavas 
in  the  ravines  of  Monte  Somma ;  Pesmeda-Alp,  Tyrol ;  in  the  Faroe  islands ;  in  Iceland ; 
sear  Bogoslovsk  in  the  Ural,  etc. 

BtTOWNITE  has  been  shown  by  Zirkel  to  be  a  mixture.    Bytown,  Canada. 

laABRADORim. 

Triclinic.  7 A T  =  121°  37',  O  A U  =  93°  20',  O  A  7  =  110°  50',  OaT 
=  113°  34' ;  Mari^^nac.  Twins  :  similar  to  those  of  albite.  Cleavage :  O 
easy ;  i-i  less  so ;  /  traces.  Good  crystals  rare ;  generally  massive  granular, 
and  in  grains  cleavable ;  sometimes  cryptocrystalline  or  liornstone-like. 

H.=6.  G.=2-67-2'76.  Lustre  of  O  pearly,  passing  into  vitreous; 
elsewhere  vitreous  or  subi-esinous.  Color  gray,  brown,  or  greenisli,  some- 
times colorless  and  glassy;  rarely  porcelain-white;  usually  a  change  of 
colore  in  cleavable  varieties.  Streak  uncolored.  Translucent — subtrans- 
lucent. 

Oomp.)  Var — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  i^l :  Si=l  :  3  :  6,  but  varying  somewhat  (see  p.  297). 
Formula  BA:lSisOio;  here  R=Ca  aud  Naj.  The  atomic  ratio  for  Na  :  Oa— 2  :  l)  generally, 
this  corresponds  to  Silica  52*0.  alumina  30*3,  lime  12*3,  soda  4'5 —  100. 

Var.  1.   Cieavabls.    (a)  Well  crystaUized  to  {}))  massive.     Play  of  oolc  cs  either  wanting,  at 
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in  some  colorless  crystals ;  or  pale ;  or  deep ;  blue  and  green  are  the  predominant  colors ;  bat 
yellow,  nre-red,  and  pearl-gray  also  occur.  By  cutting  veiy  thin  slices,  parallel  to  i-i^  from 
the  original  labradorite,  they  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to  contain,  besides  striae,  great 
numbers  of  minute  scales,  like  the  aventurine  oligoolase,  which  are  probably  gothite  orbema* 
tite.  Theso  scales  produce  an  aventvrine  effect  which  is  quite  independent  of  the  play  of 
colors  which  arises  from  the  interference  of  the  rays  of  light  reflected  by  innumerable  inter- 
nal lamellae  {Eeunch),  The  various  forms  of  minerals  {rnicropl^ikites,  micropkylUles^  etc. )  eii- 
dlosed  in  the  labradorite,  and  their  relation  to  it  in  position,  have  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Schrauf  (Ber.  Ak.,  Wien,  Dec,  1869). 

Pyr^  etc. — B.  B.  fuses  at  3  to  a  odorless  glass.  Decomposed  with  difficulty  by  hydrochlorio 
acid  generally  leaving  a  portion  of  undecompoped  mineral. 

Ob^. — Labradorite  is  a  constituent  of  some  rocks,  both  metamorphic  and  igneous ;  €,g. , 
diabase,  doleryte,  basalt,  etc.  The  labradoritic  metamorphic  rocks  are  most  common  among* 
the  formations  of  the  Archaean  or  pre-Silurian  era.  Such  are  part  of  those  of  British  America, 
northern  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas;  those  of  Greenland,  Norway,  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  probably  of  the  Vosges.  Being  a  feldspar  containing  comparatively  little  silica,  it  occurs 
mainly  in  rocks  which  include  little  or  no  quartz  (free  silica). 

Kiew  has  furnished  fine  specimens ;  also  Labrador.  It  is  met  with  in  many  places  in 
Canada  East.  Occurs  at  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  alRO  in  St.  Lawrence,  Warren,  Scoharie,  and 
Green  Cos.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  Mineral  Hill,  Cheater  Co. ;  in  the  Witchita  Mts.,  Arkansaa, 
etc. 

Labradorite  was  first  brought  from  the  Isle  of  Paul,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  by  Mr.  Wolfe, 
a  Moravian  missionary,  about  the  year  1770,  and  was  called  by  the  early  minernlogists  Labra- 
dor stone  (Labradarstein),  and  also  chatoyant,  opaline,  or  Labrador  feldspar.  Labradorite 
receives  a  fine  polish,  and  owing  to  the  chatoyant  reflections,  the  specimens  are  often  highly 
beautiful.     It  is  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 

Mabkeltnite. — Occurs  in  transparent,  isometric,  grains  in  the  meteorite  of  Shergotty. 
Same  composition  as  labradorite. 


ANDESmi.    Andesine. 

Triclinic.  Approximate  anp^les  from  Esterel  crystals  (DesCl.) :  O  A  i-l, 
left,  87°-88^  O  A  /=  lir-112°,  OaT  =  115^  lAi-i  =  119°-120°,  /' Ai-« 
=120°,  C^A2-^  =  101°-102^  Twins:  resenibliDg  those  of  albite.  Sel- 
dom in  crystals.  Cleavage  more  uneven  than  in  albite.  Also  granular 
massive. 

n.=5-6.  G.=2*61-2*74.  Color  white,  gray,  greenish,  yellowish,  flesh- 
red.    Lustre  subvitreous,  inclining  to  pearly. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  1:8:8,  but  varying  to  1  :  3  :  7.  General  formula  R::^lSi40is ;  B=:Nas  and 
Ga  in  the  ratio  1  :  1  to  3  :  1 ;  if  the  ratio  is  1  :  1,  the  formula  corresponds  to  Silica  59*8,  alu- 
mina 25-5,  lime  7  0,  soda  7 '7= 100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Andesite  fuses  in  thin  splinters  before  the  blowpipe.  Saccharite  melts  only  on 
thin  edges ;  with  borax  forms  a  clear  glass.     Imperfectly  soluble  in  acids. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  many  rocks,  especially  some  trachytes.  The  original  locality  was  in  the 
Andes,  at  Marmato ;  also  in  the  porphyry  di  TEsterel,  France  ;  in  the  Vosges  Mts.  ;  at  Vap- 
nefiord,  Iceland,  in  honey-yellow  transparent  crystals,  etc.  In  North  America,  found  at 
Chateau  Richer,  Canada,  forming  with  hypersthene  and  Umenite  a  wide-spread  rock ;  color 
flesh-red. 

Andesite  is  regarded  by  DesCloizeaux  as  an  altered  oligodase,  but  many  careful  analyaeff 
point  to  a  feldspar  having  the  composition  given  above. 


HTALOPHANE. 

Monoclinic,  like  orthoclase,  and  angles  nearly  the  same.  6^=  64°  16', 
/A  /  =  118°  41',  O  A  14  =130°  55i'."  Cleavage  :  O  perfect,  i-i  somewliat 
less  &o.    In  small  crystals,  single,  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
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H.=::6-6-5.  G.= 2-80,  transparent;  2'906,  translucent.  Lustre  vitreous 
Df  like  that  of  adularia.  Color  white,  or  colorless ;  also  flesh-red.  Trans- 
parent to  tianslucent. 

Oomp.~Q.  ratio  f or  B  :  R  :  Si=l  :  3  :  8.  Formula  (Ba,K3)AlSi40i9.  Analysis  of  hyalo- 
phane  from  the  Binnenthal  by  Stockar-Escher,  SiO,  52-67,  AID,  21*12,  MgO  004,  CaO  0*40, 
BaO  15-05,  Na,0  2  14,  K,0  7-82,  HaO  0  58 =99  88. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B,  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  blebby  glass.     Unacted  upon  by  acids. 

Obs. — Oocnrs  in  a  granular  dolomite  near  Imfeld,  iu  the  Binnenthal,  Switzerland  ;  also  ut 
Jakobsberg  in  Sweden. 


OUaOOLASB. 


Triclinic.    /A  /'  =  120°  42',  O  A  U,  ov.  24'  =  93°  60',  OnI=  110°  55', 
Oh  T  =  114°  40'.     Cleava^ :  O, i-i perfect, the 
latter  least  so.     Twins :  similar  to  those  of  albite. 
Also  massive. 

II.=t>-7.  G. = 2-56-2-72  ;  mostly  2-65-2-69. 
Lustre  vitreo-pearly  or  waxy,  to  vitreous.  Color 
nsually  whitish,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  grayish- 
green,  grayish-white,  reddish-white,  greenish, 
reddish ;  sometimes  aventiirine.  Transparent, 
subtranslucent.      Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  Al  :  Si=l  :  3  :  9,  though 
with  some  variations  (see  p.  297).  Formula  BrVlSi«OM.  with 
B=Na9(K»),f!a  The  ratio  of  3  :  1  for  Na  :  Ca  corresponds  in 
this  formula  to  Silica  01*9,  alumina  24*1,  lime  5 '2.  soda  8*8=100. 

Var.  1.  Clearable  ;  in  crystals  or  massive.  2.  Co/njxwt  mas.sirf  ;  oUgocUute-feUUe;  includr?* 
part,  at  least,  of  the  so-called  compact  feldspar  ovfMte,  cmi^iistiug  of  the  feldspar  in  a  com- 
pact, either  fine  granular  or  flint-like  state.  3.  Arent urine  di<j(Hii(ne^  or  suuftfone.  Color 
grayish- white  to  reddish-grny,  usually  the  latter,  with  internal  yellowish  or  reddish  fire  like 
reflei-tions  proceeding  from  disseminated  cr^  stals  of  probably  either  hematite  or  gothitc.  4. 
Moonstone  pt.     A  whitish  opalescence. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  3'5  to  a  clear  or  enamel-like  glass.  Nob  materially  acted  upon  by 
acidp. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  porphyry,  granite,  syenite,  serpentine,  and  also  in  different  eruptive  rocks. 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  orthoclase  in  granite,  or  other  granit't-like  rocks.  Among  its 
localities  are  Pargas  in  Finland  ;  Schaitansk,  Ural ;  in  protoguie  of  the  Mer-de-Glace,  in  the 
Alps;  iu  tine  crystals  at  Mt  Somma ;  as  HUnaOnie  at  Tvedestrand,  Norway;  in  Iceland, 
colorless,  at  Hafnefjord  {Jutfneiiorditfi),  In  the  United  States,  at  Union ville.  Pa.  ;  also  at 
Haddam,  Ot.  ;  Mineral  Hill,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  at  the  emery  mine,  Chester,  Mass. 

Named  in  182G  by  Breitbaupt  from  o>/;')f,  little^  and  aAhj,  to  cleave. 

TSCUERMAKITE  (v.  Kobell). — Supposed  to  be  a  tnftf/neMa-feldjtpar,  but  the  conclusion 
was  probably  based  on  the  analysis  of  impure  material.  Later  investigations  (Hawes,  Pisanij 
make  it  an  oligoclase.     Occurs  with  kjerulfine  from  Bamle,  Norway. 


AliBITE. 

Triclinic.  /A  /  =  120°  47',  O  A i-l  =  93°  36',  C^ A  7'  ==  114°  42',  OaI 
=  110°  fiO',  6^A2-r=136°  50',  (>a2-^  =  133°  14'.  Cleavage:  0,  i-l 
perfect,  the  first  most  so;  14  sometimes  distinct.  Twins:  twinning-plaiie 
I'ly  axis  of  revolution  normal  to  i-i,  this  is  the  most  conmion  method,  and 
its  repetition  gives  rise  to  tlie  fine  striations  (p.  01)  upon  the  plane  O,  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  triclinicr  feldspars ;  twinning-plane,  2-1  (f.  578) 
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analogous  to  the  Baveno  twins  of  orthoclase ;  also  twinning-axis,  the  vertical 
axis  (f.  675) ;  twinning-axis,  the  macrodi agonal  axis*  (i),  the  jpericline  twins. 
Double  twins  not  uncommon.  True  simple  crystals  very  rare.  Also  mas- 
sive, either  lamellar  or  granular ;  tlie  laminse  sometimes  divergent ;  gran'ulai 
varieties  occasionally  quite  fine  to  impalpable. 


579 


Pericline. 


Middletown,  Ct. 


m 


H.=6-7.  G.=2'59-2-65.  Lustre  pearly  upon  a  cleavage  face  ;  vitreous 
other  directions.  Color  white,  also  occasionally  bluish,  gray,  reddish, 
greenish,  and  green ;  sometimes  having  a  bluish  opalescence  or  play  of  colons 
on  O.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent— subti-anslucent.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var«— Q.  ratio  Na  :  Al :  Si=l  :  3  :  12.  Formula  Na2AlSieO,e= Silica  68-0,  alumina 
19'G,  soda  11*8=100.  A  smaU  part  of  the  sodium  is  replaced  usually,  if  not  always,  by 
potassium,  and  also  by  calcium  (here  Naa  by  Ga).  But  these  differences  are  not  externally 
apparent. 

Var.  1.  Ordina/ry.  (a)  In  crystals  or  cleavable  massive.  The  ang^les  vary  somewhat, 
especially  for  plane  1\  (h)  Aventurine  ;  similar  to  aventurine  oligoclase  and  orthoclase.  ie) 
Moomtone  ;  similar  to  moonstone  under  oligoclase  and  orthoclase.  PerUteriU  is  a  whitish 
adularia-like  albite,  slightly  iridescent,  having  G.  =2'026  ;  named  from  Trepwrrpa^  pigeon,  the 
colors  resembling  somewhat  those  of  the  neck  of  a  pigeon,  {d)  Pyridine  ia  in  large,  opaque, 
white  crystals,  short  and  broad,  of  the  forms  in  f.  577  (f.  834,  p.  101) ;  from  the  chlorite  schists 
of  the  Alps.     Lamellar ;  deacelrindite,  a  white  kind  found  at  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  4  to  a  colorless  or  white  glass,  imparting  an  Intense  yellow  to  the 
flame.     Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Oba. — Albite  is  a  constituent  of  several  rocks,  as  dioryte,  etc  It  occurs  with  orthoclase  in 
some  eranite.  It  is  common  also  in  gneiss,  and  sometimes  in  the  crystalline  schists.  Veins 
of  albitic  granite  are  often  repositories  of  the  rarer  granite  minerals  and  of  fine  crystalliza- 
tions of  geme.  including  beryl,  tourmaline,  allanite,  columbite,  etc.  It  occurs  also  in  some 
^trachyte,  in  phonolyte,  in  granular  limestone  in  disseminated  ciystals,  as  near  Modane  in 
Savoy.  Some  localities  for  crystals  are  :  Schneeberg  in  Passeir,  in  simple  crystals  ;  Col  du 
Bonhomme  ;  St.  Gothard,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Alps ;  Penig,  etc. ,  Saxony ;  Arcndal ;  Green- 
land ;  Island  of  Elba. 

In  the  U.  S. ,  in  Maine,  at  Paris.  In  AfoM. ,  at  Chesterfield ;  at  Goshen.  In  Conn, ,  at 
Haddam ;  at  Middletown.  In  N.  York,  at  Granville,  Washington  Co.  ;  at  Moriah,  Essex  Co. 
in  Penn.,  at  Unionville,  Delaware  Co. 

The  name  Albite  is  derived  from  albus,  white,  in  allusion  to  its  color,  and  was  given  the 
species  by  Gahn  and  Berzelius  in  1814. 

♦  Vom  Rath  has  recently  shown  this  to  be  the  true  method  of  twinning  in  this  ca»e,  iiul 
honoe  that  the  explanation  of  Bose  (given  on  p.  101)  is  inoorreot. 
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ORTHOOLASB. 

Monoclinic.  C^  63°  53',  I^  1=  118°  48',  OM-l=:  153°  28';  c  :  J  :  d 
=  0-844  :  1-5183  : 1.  (9  A  1-i  =  129°  41',  0^  24  =  99°  38',  6>  A  2  =  98° 
4'.  Cleavage :  O  perfect;  i-l  less  distinct ;  i-i  faint ;  also  imperfect  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  faces  /.  Twins:  twinning-plane,  i-i  {Carlshad 
twins)  f.  582,  but  the  clinopinacoid  {i-l)  the  composition -face  (see  p.  98) ; 
twinning-plane  the  base  {O)  f.  583  ;  also  the  clinodorae,  24  {jBave?w  ttoifis), 
as  in  f.  588,  in  which  the  prism  is  made  up  of  two  adjoining  planes  O  and 
two  i-lj  and  is  nearly  square,  because  O  Ai-l=.  90°,  and  O  A2'l=  135°  3' ; 
J  A 1=  169°  28' ;  also  the  same  in  a  twin  of  4  crystals,  f .  587,  each  side  of 
the  prism  then  an  O  (see  also  p.  99).  Often  massive,  granular;  sometimes 
lamellar.  Also  compact  crypto-crystalline,  and  sometimes  flint-like  or 
jasper-like. 


Loxoclase. 


II.=6-6-5.  G.  =  2-44-2-62,  mostly  2-5-2-6.  Lustre  vitreous;  on  cleav< 
age-surface  sometimes  pearly.  Color  white,  gray,  flesh-red,  common; 
greenish-white,  bright-green.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent. Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Optic-axial  plane  sometimes  in 
the  orthodiagonal  section  and  sometimes  in  the  cl  i  nodi  agon  al ;  acute  bisec- 
trix ahvays  negative,  normal  to  the  orthodiagonal. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Q.  ratio  for  K  :  Al  :  Si=l  :  .3  :  12.  Formula  KaA:lSiflO,«= Silica  64*7,  alu- 
mina 18*4,  potash  1G*9=100;  with  sodium  sometimes  replacing  part  of  the  potassium.  The 
orthoclase  of  Carlsbad  contains  rubidium.  The  varieties  depend  mainly  on  structure,  varia- 
tions in  angles,  the  presence  of  soda,  and  the  presence  of  impurities. 

The  amount  of  sodium  detected  by  analyses  varies  greatly,  theyarietysanidin  (see  below) 
sometimes  containing  6  per  cent.  The  variations  in  angles  are  large,  and  they  occur  some- 
times even  in  specimens  of  the  same  locality.  The  cry s tail ization  is  normally  monoclinio, 
and  the  variations  are  simply  irregularities.  There  are  also  large  optical  variations  in  ortho- 
clase, on  which  see  DesGl.  Min.,  i. ,  329. 

Var.  1.  Ordinary.  In  crystals,  or  cleavable  massive.  Adxdaria  (adular).  Transpurent. 
oleavable,  usually  with  pearly  opalescent  reflections,  and  sometimes  with  a  play  of  colors  like 
iabradorite,  though  paler  in  shade.  Momistone  belongs  in  part  here,  the  rest  being  albite  and 
oligoclase.  SumttoHe,^  or  atetU; urine  feldspar :  In  part  orthoclase,  rest  albite  or  oligoclase 
(q.  ▼.).  A}naso/iKCone :  Bright  verdigris-green,  and  cleavable,  mostly  mixtures  of  orthoclase 
and  microcline  (Dx.).  Koenig  concludes  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  Pike's  Peak  amazon* 
Btone  is  an  organic  compound  of  iron,  which  has  been  infiltrated  into  the  mass. 

Saniilin  of  Nose,  or  glassy  feldspar  (indading  much  of  the  Ice-spar,  part  of  which  is  anor- 
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ihite).  Occurs  in  transparent  glassy  crystals,  mostly  tabular  (whence  tfae  name  from  aavi^j  a 
board),  in  lava,  pamice,  trachyte,  pbonolitc,  etc.  Proportion  of  soda  to  potash  varies  from 
1  :  20  to  2  :  1.  li]iva45oUte  v&  the  same  ;  the  name  was  applied  to  glassy  crystals  from  Mt. 
Somma  (Eiespath,   Wern,). 

Chesterlite.  In  white  crystals,  smooth,  but  feebly  lustrous,  implanted  on  dolomite  in  Ches- 
ter Co.,  Penn.,  and  having  wide  variations  in  its  angles.  It  contains  but  little  soda.  Aocoid- 
ing  to  DesCloizeaux  the  chesterlite  consists  of  a  union  of  parallel  bands  of  orthoclase  and  a 
tiiclinic  feldspar  of  the  same  composition,  which  he  calls  microcUne  (see  below). 

Loxod(is&,  In  grayish-white  or  yellowish  crystals,  a  little  pearly  or  greasy  in  lustre,  often 
large,  feebly  shining,  lengthened  usually  in  the  direction  of  the  clinodiagonal.  0  A  7=112' 
80',  0a7'=112*'  f)0',  7Ai'=120^  20',  0^i-l  (cleavage  angle) =90°,  Breith.  G.=2-6-2-62, 
Plattner.  The  analyses  find  much  more  soda  than  potash,  the  ratio  being  about  3:1,  but 
how  far  this  is  due  to  mixture  with  albite  has  not  been  ascertained.  From  Hammond,  Sfc. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  Named  from  \of<<v„  transverse,  and  irAa»,  /  cleave^  under  the  idea  that 
the  crystals  are  peculiar  in  having  cleavage  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal  section.  PertJiite. 
A  flesh-red  aventurine  feldspar,  consisting  of  interlaminated  albite  and  orthoclase,  as  shown 
by  Breithaupt.     From  Perth,  Canada  East. 

Co-MPACT  Okthoclask  or  Oktiioclase-pelsite. — This  crypto-crystalline  variety  is  com - 
moi|  and  occurs  of  various  colors,  from  white  and  brown  to  deep  red.  There  are  two  kinds 
{a)  thfi  j(ts])er-likey  with  a  subvitreous  lustre  ;  and  {b)  the  ceratoid  or  wax-like^  with  a  waxy 
lustr^  Some  red  kinds  look  closely  like  red  jasper,  but  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  fuai- 
bU^I^^The  orthoclase  differs  from  the  albite  felsite  in  containing  much  more  potash  than 
"^^[?he  Swedish  name  IldUeflinta  means  false  flint. 

^.,  etc. — B.  B.  fuses  at  5 ;  varieties  containing  much  soda  are  more  fusible.     Loxoclase 
es  at  4.     Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Obs. — Orthoclase  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many  rocks ;  here  are  included  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica  schist;  also  syenite,  trachyte,  phonolyte,  etc.,  etc. 

Fine  crystals  are  found  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia ;  Kathf  rinenburg,'  Siberia  ;  Arendal,  Nor- 
way ;  Baveno  in  Piedmont;  in  Cornwall ;  in  the  Urals  :  the  Mourne  mountains,  Ireland,  etc.; 
in  the  trachyte  of  the  Drachenfels  on  the  Bhine.  In  the  U.  States,  orthoclase  is  found  in 
N.  Ilamp.,  at  Ac  worth.  In  Conn.,  at  Haddam  and  Middle  town.  In  iV^.  }'<>r^*,  at  Uossie  ; 
in  the  town  of  Hammond;  in  Lewis  Co.;  near  Natural  Bridge  ;  in  Warwick;  and  at  Amity 
and  Edenville.  In  Penn.^  in  ciystals  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  Co.,  etc.  In  JV1  Car.,  at 
Washington  Mine,  Davidson  Co.;  beautiful  Amazoustone  at  Pike's  Peak,  Col.  Massive  ortho- 
clase is  abundant  at  many  localities. 

MicuoCLiNE.  A  triclinia  poUish  feldspar. — The  name  microdine  was  originally  given  by 
Breithaupt  to  a  whitish  or  reddish  feldspar  from  the  zircon-syenite  of  Fredejricksvam  and 
Brevig,  Norway,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  tncli/iic.  It  was  shown  by  DesCloizeaux  that  this 
feldspar  was  merely  a  variety  of  orthocla.se  remarkable  for  its  large  amount  of  soda.  Recently 
the  latter  author  has  proposed  to  retain  this  name  for  a  feldspar  found  in  the  midst  of  gran- 
ites, pegmatite,  and  gneiss,  which  is  shown  both  by  the  angle  between  its  cleavage  planes, 
and  also  by  its  optical  properties,  to  be  really  tridinie. 

Form  generally  like  that  of  orthoclase.  Cleavage  basal  and  clinodiagonal,  and  also  easy 
parallel  to  both  prismatic  faces  (7  and  7') ;  for  the  optical  properties  see  p.  298.  Often  asso- 
ciated with  orthoclase  in  regular  parallel  bands,  especially  in  the  amazonstone  ;  albite  is  also 
hometimes  present,  though  irregularly .  Analysis  of  a  "pure  microcline  "  from  Magnet  Cove 
byPisani.     G.=2o4. 


SiO, 

rVlO, 

FeO, 

K.O 

Na,0 

ig^. 

64-30 

19-70 

0-74 

15  00 

0-48 

0-35=101  17 

The  association  of  orthoclase  and  microcline  was  observed  in  specimens  from  the  Ilmen 
Mts.;  Urals;  Arendal ;  Greenland;  Labrador;  Leverett, Mass. ;  Delaware,  Chester  Co.,  Penn.; 
Pike's  Peak,  Col.  The  purest  microcline  was  that  of  a  greenish  color  from  Magnet  Cove, 
Irk.  ;  it  enclosed  crystals  of  a^girite,  and  was  not  mixed  with  orthoclase. 

SUBSILICATE8. 

Humite  or  Chondrodite  Group^  inclndiDg  three  sub-species : 

L  Humite;  II.  Chondrodite;  III.  Olinohumite. 

The  existence  of  three  types  of  forms  among  the  crystals  of  humite  (Vesuvius)  was  early 
diowD  by  Scacchi ;  they  have  since  then  been  further  investigated  by  vom  Rath  (Pogg.  £rg., 
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Bd.  v.,  321,  1871 ;  ibid.,  Ti.,  885,  1873).  The  chemical  identity  of  the  species  hnmite  and 
chondrodite  was  shown  by  Rammelsberg ;  later  Kokscharof  proved  that  the  crystals  of  chon- 
drodite  from  Pargas,  Finland,  were  identical  in  form  and  angles  with  Soacchi's  type  II,  of 
humite,  and  the  same  has  also  been  shown  of  the  Swedish  crystals  by  vom  Bath.  In  1875 
the  author  described  crystals  of  chondrodite  from  Brewster,  N.  Y. ,  belonging  to  each  of  the 
three  types  of  humite ;  he  showed,  moreover,  then  and  later  (Feb.,  1876),  that  contrary  to 
what  had  been  previously  assumed,  the  crystals  of  both  type  IL  and  type  III.  were  monocUmc^ 
not  orthorhombic.  DesCloizeanx  and  Klein  have  since  proved  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1876,  No.  6) 
the  monoclinic  character  of  type  III.  of  the  Vesuvian  humite,  and  the  former  that  of  the 
Swedish  crystals  (type  II.) ;  he,  moreover,  proved  the  orthorhombic  character  of  the  eiystalu 
of  type  I. ,  Vesuvius.  In  accordance  with  these  facts  DesCloizeaux  has  proposed  that  the  threo 
types  be  regarded  as  distinct  species,  with  the  names  given  above. 


I.  HUmmi.    Including  type  I.,  Scacchi,  Vesuvius.    Also  rare  crystals  from  Brewster,  N.  Y. 
The  latter  large,  coarse,  and  having  suffered  more  or  less  alteration. 

Orthorhombic.  Holohedral.  i-2  {d^  A 12  =  130*^  19' ;  0{A)A  Z-l  (^^)  = 
102°  48' ;  Oh  14 ij?)  =  124°  16' ;  6>  A  ZA  (^)  =  103° 47' ;  6>  A  l-l  {e^)  =  126* 
21'  ;  Oh  1-2  {r^  =  121°  44'.  Twius  :  twinuing-plane  ■!-«,  also  f  i,  in  both 
cases  the  angle  of  the  horizontal  prism  is  nearly  120^  Optic-axial  plane 
parallel  to  the  base,  acute  bisectrix  positive,  normal  to  *-i.  Dispersion 
almost  zero.    2Ha  =  7^'  18' -79°  for  red  rays.     (DesCl.) 


,M^^ 


Yeauvius. 


Brewster. 


Brewster. 


n.  OHONBRODITB.  Inoluding  type  II.  of  Scacchi,  Vesuvius  ;  also  crystals  from  Finland, 
Sweden,  and  with  few  exceptions  those  of  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


Monoclinic.  ^Ai=122'»  29';  ^  A 62  =  109*  6';  ^A62'  =  10S°  58'; 
^:7i2=103°  12';  ^ATi^'^ioS*'  9';  ^  A  r^  =  135°  20' ;  ^A7«2  =  125» 
50' ;   C  A  7^  =  146°  24' ;   Ghn^  =  135°  40' :   Oh  n-'  =  135°  41'. 

The  letters  (those  employed  by  Scacchi)  correspond  to  the  following 
symbols*. — 


A=0 

C  =:ir%     ??= 


14  ^  =  ^24  71^  =  -2   7^  =  -f  ^   7^=  -  f  S   nv^=  -6- 


'=      2-i   n^'=: 


r^=     4-^   7^=       4-^ 


U 


Twins :  twinning  plane  |-i  (±?)  and  -JUi  (±?),  (both  having  a  prismatic 
angle  nearly  120°)  ;  also  the  basal  plane  O  (Brewster,  K  Y.,  f.  593). 
Optic-axial  plane  makes  an  angle  of  26°  with  the  base ;  acnte  bisectrix 
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positive,  normal  to  the  clinopiiiacoid  ((7).     2Ha=88'*  48'  for  red  rars, 
Brewster,  N.  Y.  (E.  S.  D.).  2Ha=86«  14'-87"  20'  (red  rays),  Sweden,  (Desdl.) 

The  aboye  angles  are  thoee  f^iyen  hj  BeBCloizeanx,  the  author's  own  measurements  on  the 
crystals  from  Brewster  (not  yet  completed),  point  to  a  smaUer  variation  from  the  rectang^'ar 
type.    DesOloueauic  makes  the  plane  «*=»-»,  and  r*=y,  r*=l,  r»=  —1. 


508 


50r, 


Brewster. 


Brewster. 


Vesuyin& 


HL  OUNOHUMITB.   Inclading  type  III.  of  Scaochi,  Vesuvius ;  also  rare  finely  polished 
red  cxystals  from  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

MonocHnic.  AAe^  =  133^  40' ;  AAe^  =  133"  ^0' ;  AM^  =  125'*  13' ; 
^A;7i  =  114°55';  ^  A 7^2  =  92°  58';  ^  An  =132°  14';  AAn^  =  \22'' 
Sr ;  ^  An*  =  97°  23' ;  ^  An*'  =  97°  23' ;  ^  Ay^  =  131°  23  ;  ^  A;**  =  125° 
4r ;   (7 A  7»  =132°  56' ;   6' A  r*  =  137°  25'.     DcBCloizeaiix. 

These  letters  (those  employed  by  Seacchi)  con-espond  to  the  following 
symbols : — 

A^)      *=fl    n=     4    n*=-4    7^=-^S*   7^=:-f.i    r''  =  -|-& 
CWm     i^=l-i    n*=-|    n*'=     4    r*  =      |-i    ?^=     f^    ?'»=     8-S 

DesCloizeaux  makes  the  plane  ^  =  i-i,  r^  =z  I^  and  r*  =  —  1,  and  r*  =  1. 
Twins:  t winning-plane  —  |-i;  also  the  basal  plane  (Brewster).  Optic-axial 
plane  makes  an  angle  of  7i°  with  the  base,  lirewster  (Dana) ;  same  angle 
for  Vesuvian  crystals  equals  12°  28'  (Klein),  about  11°  (DcsCl.X  Acute 
bisectrix  positive,  normal  to  clinopinacoid.  2IIa=84°  40'-85°  15',  yellow 
(Kl.).=84°  38'-85°  4'  white  crystals,  ai.d  ^^^'^  40'-87°  14'  brown  crystals 
(DesCl.).     Sections  of  crystals  often  shows  a  complex  twinned  structure. 

In  other  physical  and  in  chemical  characters  these  three  sub-species  are 
liardly  to  be  distinguished. 

ri.=6-6'5.  G.=3'118-3'24.  Lustre  vitreous — resinous.  Color  of 
crystals  yellowish-white,  citron-yellow,  honey-yellow, hyacinth-red,  brownish 
(Vesuvius') ;  also  deep  ganiet-red  (Brewster).  Color  of  the  mineral  occur- 
ring massive  and  in  rounded  imbedded  grains  (chondrodite  at  least  in  part) 
as  of  crystals,  also  sometimes  olive-green,  apple-green,  gray,  black.  Streak 
white,  or  slightly  yellowish,  or  grayipb.  Transparent — subtransluceut. 
jconchoic" 


Fracture  subconchoidal — uneven. 
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Oomp. — The  chemical  inveatig^tioiis  of  Bamnlelsberg  and  yom  Bath  have  served  to  show 
a  considerable  variation  in  composition  in  the  different  varieties,  but  do  not  give  decidedly 
different  formulas  to  the  three  types  of  Scaochi,  that  is,  the  three  minerals  described  above. 

In  general  Q.  ratio  for  Mg  :  Si=:i4  :  3  (1^  :  1),  and  the  formula  then  MgeSiaOn  ;  or,  as  pre- 
ferred by  Bammelsberg,  Mg  :  Si=5  :  4  (1^  :  1),  and  the  formula  is  then  MgoSiaOo.  In  all 
cases  part  of  the  magnesium  is  replaced  by  iron,  and  part  of  the  oxygen  by  fluorine  (Fs),  the 
ainount  varying  from  2^  to  8i-  p.  c,  but  certainly  not  dependent  (v.  Eath  and  Bamm.)  upon 
the  three  t^pes. 

Analyses: — 

L  Humite,  Vesuvius, 

IL  Ghondrodite,  Yesuvius, 

II.  Ghondrodite,  Brewster, 

XL  Ghondrodite,  Sweden, 

III.  Glinohumite,  Vesuvius, 

Ghondrodite  (?),  N.  Jersey,  33-97 


SiO, 

PeO 

MgO 

F 

85-63 

512 

54-45 

2-43 

33-26 

2-30 

57-92 

5-04 

8410 

7-28 

53-72 

4-14 

83-96 

6-83 

53-51 

4-24 

36-83 

5-48 

54-92 

2-40 

33 -97 

3-48 

56-97 

7-44 

OaO  0-28  AlO,  082=99-68,  v.  Bath, 
CaO  0-74  AlO,  1-06=100-32,  Bamm. 

AlO,  0-48=99  72,  Hawes. 

AlO,  0-72=99-26,  v.  Bath. 

MOt  0-24=99-86,  v.  Bath. 

=101-08,  Bamm. 


Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible  ;  some  varieties  blacken  and  then  bum  white.  Fused  with  sail; 
of  phosphorus  in  the  open  tube  gives  a  reaction  for  fluorine.  With  the  fluxes  a  reaction  for 
iron.     Gelatinizes  with  adds.     Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  g^ves  off  silicon  fluoride. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters  are :  inf usibility  ;  gelatinizing  with  acids ;  fluorine  reac- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid. 

Obfl. — The  localities  of  the  crystallized  minerals  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  granular  chondrodite  (?)  occurs  mostly  in  limestone.  It  is  found  in  Finland  and 
in  Sweden ;  at  Taberg  in  Wermland  ;  at  Boden  in  Saxony  ;  on  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland ;  at 
Aohmatovsk  in  the  Ural,  etc.  Abundant  in  the  counties  of  Sussex,  N.  J.,  and  Orange,  N.  Y., 
where  it  is  associated  with  spineL  In  y.  Jersey ^  at  Bryam  ;  at  Sparta;  at  Vernon,  Lockwood, 
and  Franklin.  In  N.  Torky  in  Orange  Co.,  in  Warwick,  Monroe,  etc. :  near  Edenville;  at 
the  Tilly  Foster  Iron  Mine,  Brewster,  Putnam  Co.  In  Mass.^  at  GhelmBford.  In  Penn.^  near 
Ohadsford.  In  Caruiday  in  limestone  at  Stu  Crosby  ;  St.  Jerome  ;  St.  Ad  Me  ;  Grenville,  etc., 
abondani 


TOURMAIiIMB.    Tarmalin,  Qerrrk 
Ehombohedral.  IlAli  =  103°,  OAli  =  134:°  3' ;  J  ==  0-89526.    i  A  J  =^ 

600 


602 


Ck>Qvemenr,  N.T.  St.  Lawrence  Co. ,  N.T. 

154°  69',  i  A  i  =  133°  8',  i-2  A  i»  =  155°  14',  i-2  A  i^  =  142^  26'.     Usuallv 
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heraihedral,  being  often  unlike  at  the  opposite  extremities,  or  herniinorphic. 
and  the  prisms  often  triangular.  Cleavage:  7i?,  —  i.  and  t-2,  difhciilt. 
Sometimes  massive  compact;  also  columnar,  coaree  or  fine,  parallel  or 
divergent. 

11. =7-7-5.  G.=2-94-3-3.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  black,  brownish- 
black,  bluish-black,  most  common  ;  blue,  green,  red,  and  sometimes  of  rich 
shades ;  rarely  white  or  colorless ;  some  specimens  red  intemally  and  green 
externally ;  and  others  red  at  one  extremity,  and  green,  blue,  or  black  at 
the  other.  Dichroic  (p.  161).  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent — opaque  ; 
greater  transparency  across  the  prism  than  in  the  line  of  the  axis,  i'l-ac- 
ture  subconchoidal — uneven.     Brittle.     Pyroelectric  (p.  165). 

V9X,—1.  Ordinary.  In  ciystals.  {a)  BubdlUe ;  the  red  BometimeB  tronspoxent.  {h)  Indi- 
coHite;  the  blue,  either  paJe  or  bluish-black  ;  named  from  the  indigo-blue  color,  (c)  BraziUan 
SayphiTe  (in  jewelry);  Berlin-blue  and  transparent;  (d)  BrazUian.  Emerald^  ChrywUU  {ot 
Peridot)  of  Brazil ;  g^en  and  transparent,  {e)  Peridot  of  Ct^lon  ;  honey-yellow.  (/)  Ach- 
rtnte;  colorless  tourmaline,  from  Elba,  {g)  Aplirisite;  black  tourmaline,  from  Krageroe, 
Norway,  (h)  Columnar  and  hla^k ;  coarse  columnar.  Resembles  somewhat  hornblende,  but 
nas  a  more  resinous  fracture,  and  is  without  distinct  deayage  or  anything  like  a  fibrous 
appearance  in  the  texture. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  of  all  yarieties  for  B  :  Si=3  :  2  (Bammelsberg),  consequently  the  general 
][    I  1  II 

formula  is  Bs(Ba,B)Si06.  R  may  represent  here  H,  K,  Na,  Li ;  also  B=Mg(Ca).Fe,Mnf  and 
H=Al,Ba ;  further  than  this  the  Si  is  often  in  part  replaced  by  F,.  Bammelsberg  distin- 
grnishes  two  groups,  where  the  Q.  ratio  for  B  :  :A1  :  Si=8  :  G  :  8,  and  (2)  with  the  Q.  ratio  for 
B  :  lil  :  Si=l  :  3  :  3.     In  the  first  group  fall  most  of  the  yellow,  brown,  and  black  varieties, 

ri     I 
the  bivalent  elements  (Mg,Fe)  predominating,  the  general  formula  being  Bs(Re){l»Si40to. 
The  second  g^oup  includes  the  colorless,  red,  and  sUghtly  green  kinds,  the  univalent  elementa 

appearing  most  promuient,  especially  lithium.     The  general  formula  is  R6(R3)ft(.Sii,0«e. 

Several  distinct  varieties  are  made  under  these  groups,  which  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated 
by  the  following  analyses,  by  Bammelsberg.  I.  Gouverneur,  brown-;  G.  =13 '0-19.  II.  Haddam, 
black;  G.=3136.  III.  Goshen,  blu ish- black ;  G.=3-203.  IV.  Paris,  Me.,  red;  G.  =3-010. 
V.  Chesterfield,  Mass.,  green;  G.=3  069. 


SiOa 

B,0, 

I. 

88-85 

(8-35) 

II. 

37-50 

(9-02) 

III. 

86-22 

10-65 

IV. 

38-19 

0-d7 

V. 

38-46 

9-73 

AlO. 

FeO 

MnO 

MgO 

CaO 

Na,0 

KaO 

Li,0 

F 

HaO 

3132 

1-14 

14-89 

1  -60 

1-28 

0-26 



2-31=rlOO-00 

30-87 

8-54 



8-60 

1-33 

1-60 

0  73 





1-81=100-00 

33-35 

11-95 

1-25 

0-63 

1  75 

0-40 

0-84 

0-82 

2-21=100-82 

42-63 



1-94 

039 

0-45 

2-60 

0-68 

117 

1-18 

200=100-20 

36*80 

6-38 

0-78 

1-88 



2-47 

0-47 

0-72 

0-55 

2-31=100-56 

Fyr.,  etc. — I.  fuse  rather  easily  to  a  white  blebby  glass  or  slag ;  II.  fuse  with  a  strong  heat 
to  a  blebby  slag  or  enamel ;  III.  fuse  with  difficulty,  or,  in  some,  only  on  the  edges;  IV.  fuse 
ou  the  edges,  and  often  with  great  difficulty,  and  some  are  infusible  ;  V.  infusible,  but  becom- 
ing white  or  paler.  With  the  lluxes  many  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron  and  manganese. 
Fused  with  a  mixture  of  potj^um  bi^^J^ate  and  Huorite  gives  a  strong  reaction  for  boracio 
a^.  By  heat  alone  tourmalme  loses  weight  from  the  evolution  of  silicon  fluoride  and  "per- 
haps also  boron  fluoride ;  and  only  after  previous  ignition  is  the  mineral  completely  decom- 
posed by  flnohydric  acid.  Not  decomposed  by  acids  (Ilamm. ).  After  fusion  perfectly  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid  (v.  Kobell). 

Diflf. — Distinguished  by  its  form,  occurring  commonly  in  three-sided,  or  six-sided  prisms; 
absence  of  cleavage  (unlike  hornblende).  It  is  less  easily  fusible  than  garnet  or  vesuvianite. 
B.  B.  (see  above)  gives  a  green  flame  (boron) . 

Obs. — Tourmaline  is  usually  found  in  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  mica,  chloritic  or  talcose  schist, 
dolomite,  granular  lime.st,one,  and  sometimes  in  sandstone  near  dykes  of  igneous  rocks.  Tba 
Viiriety  in  granular  limestone  or  dolomite  is  commonly  brown. 

Prominent  localities  are  Katherinonburg  in  Siberia ;  Elba ;  Windisch  Kappell  in  Carinthia  ; 
Eozena ;  Airolo,  Switzerland ;  St.  Gothard.  In  Great  Britain.  Bovey  Tracey  in  Devon : 
Cornwall,  at  different  localities  ;  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  etc. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  Maine,  at  Paris  and  Hebron.  In  Masa.,  at  Chesterfield ;  at  Goshen,  blue. 
In  y.  Ilarnp.j  Grafton ;  Acworth,  etc.    In  Conn.^  at  Monroe  and  liaddam,  black.   In  N.  York^ 
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aeor  Gonvemenr;  near  Port  Henry,  Essex  Co.,  enclosing  orthoclase  (see  p.  109) ;  Pierrepont; 
near  Edeuville.  In  Penn. ,  near  Unionville ;  at  Chestei ;  Middletown,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Canada,  at  G.  Calumet  Id.  ;  at  Pitzroy,  0.  W.  ;  at  Hunterstown,  C.  E. ;  at  Bathurst  and 
Elmsley,  C.  W. 

Gehlenite. — Tetragonal  Color  grayish-green.  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  Si=3  :  3  :  4,  or  3  :  2 
for  bases  and  silicon.  Formula  CasRSiaOio,  with  11=7^1  :  Fe=5  :  1 ;  this  requires  Silica  29-9, 
alumina  21 '5,  iron  sesquioxide  6*6.  lime  4 '20 =100.    Mt.  Monzoni,  Fassathal,  Tyrol. 

ANDAIiUSITB. 

Orthorhombic.     /A  /=  90°  48',  C>  A 1-J  =  144°  32' ;  (5 :  ?  :  df  =  0-71241 
:  1*01405  :  1.     Cleavage :  /  perfect  in  crystals  from 
Brazil ;  i-i  less  perfect ;  i-i  in  traces.     Massive,  im- 
perfectly columnar,  sometimes  radiated,  and  granular. 

H.=:7'5  ;  in  some  opaque  kinds  3-6.  G.  =  3*05- 
3-35,  mostly  3'l-3*2.  Lustre  vitreous  ;  often  weak. 
Color  whitish,  rose-red,  flesh-red,  violet,  pearl-gray, 
reddish-brown,  olive-green.  Streak  uncolored.  Trans- 
parent to  opaque,  usii^Jly  subtranslucent.  Fracture 
uneven,  subconchoidaf         ^^   *• 

Var. — 1.  Ordinary.  H.  —  7'5  on  the  basal  face,  if  not  elsewhere. 
2.  CfiiastoUte  (macle),  Sterling,  Mass.  Stout  crystals  having  the 
axis  and  angles  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest,  owing  to  a  regu- 
lar arrangement  of  impurities  through  the  interior,  and  hence  ex- 
hibiting a  colored  cross,  or  a  tesselated  appearance  in  a  transverse 
section.  H.  =3-7*5,  varying  much  with  the  degree  of  impurity. 
The  foUowing  figure  shows  sections  of  some  crystals  (see  also  p.  110). 

604 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  Si=3  :  2;  AlSi06=Silica36-9,  alumina 63  1=100.  Sometimes  a 
little  FeOa  is  present. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B,B.  infusible.  With  cobalt  solution  gives  a  blue  color.  Not  decomposed  by 
acids.     Decomposed  on  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

Di£ — Distinguishing  characters  :  infusibility  ;  hardness;  and  the  form,  being  nearly  that 
of  a  square  prism,  unlike  staurolite. 

Obs. — Most  common  in  argillaceous  schist,  or  other  schists  imperfectly  crystalline ;  also  in 
gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  related  rocks.  Found  in  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  and  thence  the  name 
of  the  species ;  in  the  Tyrol,  Lisens  valley  ;  in  Saxony,  at  Braunsdorf,  and  elsewhere.  In 
Ireland.  In  Brazil,  province  of  Minas  Gteraes  (transparent).  Common  in  crystalline  rocks  of 
New  England  and  Canada;  good  crystals  have  been  obtained  in  Delaware  Co.,  Penn.,  etc.; 
also  in  California;  in  Mass.,  at  Sterling  (cliiastoUte), 


FIBROLrm.    Bucholzite.     Sillimanite. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  /=  96°  to  98°  in  the  smoothest  crystals  ;  nsually  larger, 
the  faces  /  striated,  and  passing  into  i-2.  Cleavage  :  i-l  very  perfect,  bril- 
liant. Crystals  commonly  long  and  slender.  Also  fibrous  or  columnar 
massive,  sometimes  radiating. 
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H.=6-7.  G.=3*2-3-3.  Lustre  vitreous,  approaching  subadamantine 
Color  hair-brown,  grajish-brown,  grayish-white,  grayish-green,  pale  olive- 
green.     Streak  uncolored.     Transparent  to  translucent. 

Var. — 1.  SiUimanite.  In  long,  slender  ciystaLs,  passing  into  fibrons,  with  the  fibres  separ- 
able. 2.  FibroUte,  Fibrous  or  fine  columnar,  firm  and  compact,  sometimes  radiated  ;  gray- 
ish-white to  pale  brown,  and  pale  olive-green  or  greenish-gray.  Bucholzite  and  monroUU  axe 
here  included ;  the  latter  is  radiated  columnar,  and  of  the  greenish  color  mentioned. 

Comp. — 2\JSi06,  as  for  andalusite=  Silica  36  0,  alumina  63*1=100. 

Pyr.}  etc.— Same  as  given  under  andalusite. 

Dift — Distinguished  from  tremolite  by  its  infusibility ;  also  by  its  brilliant  diagonal  deav- 
age,  in  which  and  in  its  specific  gravity  it  differs  from  cyanite. 

Obs. — OocutB  in  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  related  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  Fassathal, 
Tyrol  (bucMztte) ;  at  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria,  etc.  In  the  United  States,  at  W^orcester,  Mas9, 
Near  Norwich,  Conn.  ;  at  Chester,  near  Say  brook  {ttUUmanite).  In  ^.  York,  in  Monroe^ 
Oraoge  Co.  {monroUte),  In  Peiin.,  at  Chester  on  the  Delaware;  in  Delaware  Co.,  etc  In 
Delaware,  at  Brandywine  Springs.    In  N.  CarcUna,  with  corundum. 

Fibrojlite  was  much  used  f(tr  stone  implements  in  western  Eurooe  in  the  *^  Stone  age.'* 

WOBt'BiTE,  a  hydrous  fibroUte  ;  Westanitb  (Sweden)  is  related  in  composition. 


OTANTTE.    Kyanite.    Disthene. 

Triclinic.  In  flattened  prisms;  O  rarely  observed.  Crystals  oblong, 
usually  very  long  and  blade-like.  Cleavage :  i-l  distinct ;  i-i  less  so ;  O 
imperfect.     Also  coarsely  bladed  colunniar  to  snbfibrous. 

H.=6~7*26,  the  least  on  the  lateral  planes.  G.=3-45-3*7.  Lustre  vit- 
reous— pearly.  Color  blue,  white,  blue  along  the  centre  of  the  blades  or 
crystals  with  white  margins ;  also  gray,  green,  black.  Streak  uncolore<L 
Translucent — transparent. 

Var. — The  white  cyanite  is  sometimes  called  Rluxtmte. 

Comp. — A:lSiOB= Silica  36*9,  alumina  63*1=100,  like  andalusite  and  fibroUte. 

P3rr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  andalusite. 

Diff. — Unlike  the  amphibole  group  of  minerals  in  its  infusibility ;  ocourrenoe  in  thin-bladed 
prisms  characteristic. 

Obs. — Occurs  principally  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  Found  at  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland ; 
at  Greiner  and  Pfitsch  in  the  Tyrol ;  also  in  Styria ;  Carinthia ;  Bohemia.  In  Mass.^  at 
Chesterfield,  etc.  In  (7(9n?t. ,  at  Litchfield ;  at  Oxford.  In  Vermont ^AtThetlotd^  laPean.^ 
in  Chester  Co.;  and  Delaware  Co.    In  ^,  Carolina, 


TOPAZ. 

Orthorhombic.  IaI=  124°  ir,  OM-i  =  138'' S' ;  c:l :  d  =0-90243 
:  1-8920  :  1.  (9  A  1  =  134°  25',  1  A  1,  macr.,  =  141°  0'.  Crystals  usually 
hemihedral,  Ihe  extremities  being  unlike;  habit  prismatic.  Cleavage: 
basal,  highly  perfect.     Also  firm  columnar  ;  also  granular,  coarse  or  fine. 

H.— 8.  G.=3*4-3-65.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  straw-yellow,  wine- 
rellow,  white,  grayish,  greenish,  bluish,  reddish  ;  pale.  Streak  uncolored 
Transparent — subtransluceut.      Fracture  subconchoidal,   uneven.      Pyro- 
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electric.  Optic-axial  plane  i-l ;  divergence  very  variable,  sometimes  differ- 
ing much  in  different  parts  of  the  same  crystal ;  bisectrix  positive,  normal 
to  O. 


610 
-0. 


/^f^^ 


i2 


Trumbull,  Ct. 


Schneckenatein. 


Ck>mp. — AlSiOft,  with  part  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by  flnorine  (Ft) ;  ratio  of  Fa  :  0=1  :  5= 
Snicon  15-17,  aluminum  29*68,  oxygren  3467,  fluorine  20-58=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible.  Some  varieties  take  a  wine-yellow  or  pink  ting«  when  heated. 
Foaed  in  the  open  tube  with  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  the  reaction  for  fluorine.  With  cobalt 
solution  the  pulverized  mineral  gives  a  fine  blue  on  heating.  Only  partially  attacked  by  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters: — hardness,  greater  than  that  of  quartz;  inf usibility  ; 
perfect  basal  cliavage.     B.B.  yields  fluorine. 

Obs. — Topaz  occurs  in  gneiss  or  g^nite,  with  tourmaline,  mica,  and  beryl,  occasionally 
with  apatite,  fluorite,  and  tin  ore;  also  in  talcose  rock,  as  in  Brazil,  with  euclase,  etc.,  or 
in  mica  slate.  Fine  topazes  come  from  the  Urals ;  Kamschatka ;  Brazil ;  in  Cairngorm, 
Aberdeenshire ;  at  the  tin  mines  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  PhymUte  (a  coarse  variety),  occurs 
at  Fossum,  Norway ;  also  in  Durango,  Mexico :  at  La  Paz,  province  of  Guanaxuato.  In  the 
United  States,  in  Conn,,  at  Trumbull.  In  iV.  Car,^  at  Crowder's  Mountain.  In  Utah^m 
Thomas's  Mts, ;  from  gold  washings  of  Or^on. 


BUOLASE. 


Monocliuic.     C  =  79°  44'=  O  A  i-i,  IaT=^  115^  0',  OMA, 
c:l:d=z  1-02943  : 1-6446  : 1  =  1 : 1-60043  :  0-97135. 
Cleavage:  i4  very  perfect  and  brilliant;  Oyi-i  much 
less  distinct.     Found  only  in  crystals. 

H.=7-5.  G.  =3*098  (ilaid.)/  Lustre  vitreous,  some- 
what pearly  on  the  cleavage-face.  Colorless,  pale  moun- 
tain-green, passing  into  blue  and  white.  Streak  un- 
colored.  Tmnsparent ;  occasionally  subtransparent. 
Fracture  conchoidal.     Very  brittle. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  H  :  Be  :  Al  :  Si=l  :  2  :  3  :  4,  for  R  :  Si=8  :  3 
(H,=R,  and  3R=A1),  formula,  H,Be9AlSi,Oio= Silica  4 1*20,  alumina 
85 -22,  glucina  17-39,  water  619=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube,  when  strongly  ignited,  B.B.  gives  off 
water  (Damour).  B.B.  in  the  forceps  cracks  and  whitens,  throws  out 
points,  and  fuses  at  5  '5  to  a  white  enamel.    Not  acted  on  by  acids. 

Obi. — OccuiB  in  Brazil,  at  Villa  Rica ;  in  southern  Ural,  near  th^  river  Sanarka. 
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DEeoBnrnvE  minebaloot. 


DATOIilTE.    Hmnboldtite. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  89°  54'=  O  (below)  A i-i,  Ihl=  115°  3',  (? A 1 4  = 
162°  2r ;  c  :  J  :  tf  =  0-49695  :  1-5712  :  1.  <?  A  -2-i  =  135°  13',  0  A 1  = 
149°  33',  /A  /front  =  115^  3',  24  A  2-i,  ov.  O,  =  115^  21',  i-^  A  i-ii,  ov.  i-i, 
=  l^"  18',  4-iA4-i,  ov.  O,  =  76°  88.  Cleavage  :  O  distinct.  Also  botrjr- 
oidal  and  globular,  having  a  columnar  structure  ;  also  divergent  and  radi- 
ating ;  also  massive,  granular  to  compact 


61d 
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614 


BezgenHill. 


Beigen  Hill. 


ArendaL 


H.=5-5'5.  G.=2-8-3 ;  2*989,  Arendal,  Ilaidinger.  Lustre  vitreous, 
rarely  subresinous  on  a  surface  of  fracture  ;  color  white ;  sometimes  gray- 
ish, pale-ffreen,  yellow,  red,  or  amethystine,  rarely  dirty  olive-green  or 
honey-yellow.  Streak  white.  Translucent;  rarely  opaque  white.  Frac- 
ture uneven,  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  Plane  of  optic-axes  t-i;  anoxic  of 
divergence  very  obtuse  ;  bisectrix  makes  an  angle  of  4"*  with  a  normal  to  i-i 

Var.— 1.  Ordinary.    In  oiystals,  glassy  in  aapect.    Usual  forms  as  in  figares.    2,  Comptioi 
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mamfoe.  White  opaque,  breaking'  with  the  surface  of  porcelain  or  Wedge  wood  waie.  From 
the  L.  Superior  region.  3.  Botryoidal ;  BotrycUte,  Riidiated  columnar,  having  a  botryoidaJ 
surface,  and  containing  more  water  than  the  crystala.  The  original  locality  of  both  the  crys- 
tallizcd  and  botryoidiU  was  Arendal,  Norway.  Ha/ytorite  is  oUitoiite  altered  to  chalcedony, 
from  the  Haytor  Iron  Mine,  England. 

Oomp.-— Q.  ratio  for  H  :  Ca  :  B  :  Si=l  :  2  :  3  :  4,  like  euclase:  formula  HzCaaBtSisOio-.' 
Silica  37 -5,  boron  trioxide  21*9,  lime  35  O,  water  5  '0 = 100.  Botryolite  contains  10  -64  p.  o.  water. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  much  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2  with  intumescence  to 
a  clear  glass,  coloring  the  flame  bright  green.    Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters:  glassy  lustre;  usually  complex  crystallization;  B.B. 
fuses  easily  with  a  green  flame  ;  gelatinizes  with  acids. 

Obs. — Datolite  is  found  in  trappean  rocks  ;  also  in  gneiss,  dioryte,  and  serpentine  ;  in  me- 
tallic yeins ;  sometimes  also  in  beds  of  iron  ore.  Found  in  Scotland  ;  at  Arendal ;  at  Andreas- 
beig ;  'at  Baveno  near  Lago  Maggiore  ;  at  the  Seisser  Alp,  Tyrol ;  at  Toggiana  in  Modena,  in 
serpentine.  In  good  spedmens  at  Bearing  Brook,  near  New  Haven ;  also  at  many  other 
localities  iu  the  trap  rocks  of  Connecticut ;  in  N.  Jersey,  at  Bergen  Bill ;  in  the  Lake  Saperioz 
region,  and  on  Isle  Boyale.     Santa  Clara,  Cal. ,  with  garnet  and  yesuvianite. 


TrrANTTB.    Sphenb. 

MonocHnic.  (7  =  60«  17'  =  C>  A  i4 ;  /A  /=  113''  31',  (9  A 14  =  159» 
39' ;  c:h\  d  =  0-56586  :  1*3251  :  1.  Cleavage :  /  sometimes  nearly  per- 
fect ;  i-i  and  —1  much  less  so ;  rarely  (in  greenovite)  2  easy,  —2  less  so ; 
sometimes  hemimorphic.  Twins:  twinning-plane  i-i ;  usually  producing 
tliin  tables  with  a  reentering  angle  along  one  side  ;  sometimes  elongate(J, 
as  in  f.  623.     Sometimes  massive,  compact ;  rarely  lamellar. 


Lederite.  Spinbh^re.        Schwaizenstein. 

H.=5-5-5.     G.=3'4-3-56.    Lustre  adamantine — resinous.    Color  brown, 
gray,  yellow,  groen,  and  black.     Streak  white,  slightly  reddish  in  greenovite 
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Transparent— opaque.  Brittle.  Optictaxial  plane  i-i  ;  bisectrix  positive, 
very  closely  nornml  to  1-i  (x) ;  double  refraction  strong ;  axial  divergence 
53*-56^for  the  red  mys,  46°-45*  for  the  blue ;  DesCl. 

Oomp.,  Var — Q.  ratio  for  Ca  :  Ti  :  Si=l  :  2  :  2,  or  making  the  Ti  basic  (Ti=2B),  B  :  SI 
=8:2;  formula  (equivalent  to  iiSiOft)  CaTiSiOft= Silica  30*61,  titanic  oxide  40*82, 1^628*57 
=100. 

Var. — Ordinary/,  (a)  Titanite  ;  brown  to  black,  the  original  being  thus  colored,  also  opaque 
or  subtransluoent.  (Jb)  Sphtne  (named  from  <r<^y,  a  tcedge)  ;  of  light  shades,  as  yellow,  green- 
ish, etc. ,  and  often  translucent ;  the  original  was  yellow.  Manganesian  ;  Oreetumts,  Bed 
or  rose-colored,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  little  manganese.  In  the  crystals  there  is  a  great 
diversity  of  form,  arising  from  an  elongation  or  not  into  a  prism,  and  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  elongation  in  the  direction  of  different  diameters  of  the  fundamental  form. 

P3rr.,  etc. — B.B.  some  varieties  change  color,  becoming  yellow,  and  fuse  at  3  with  intu- 
mescence, to  a  yellow,  brown,  or  black  glass.  With  borax  they  afford  a  clear  yellowish-green 
glass.  Imperfectly  soluble  in  heated  hydrochloric  acid :  and  if  the  solution  be  concentrated 
along  with  tin,  it  becomes  of  a  fine  violet  color.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  B.F.  gives  a 
violet  bead  ;  varieties  containing  much  iron  require  to  be  treated  with  the  flux  on  charcoal 
with  metallic  tin.     Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and  fluohydric  acids. 

Difi^ — The  resinous  lustre  is  very  characteristic  ;  and  its  commonly  occurring  wedge-shaped 
form.     B.B.  gives  a  titanium  reaction. 

Obi, — Titanite  occurs  in  imbedded  crystals,  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  syenite,  chlorite 
schist,  and  granular  limestone  ;  also  in  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  asso- 
ciated with  pyroxene,  homblendej  chlorite,  scapolite,  zircon,  etc.  Found  at  St.  Gothard,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Alps ;  in  the  protogine  of  Chamouni  {pictite^  Saus. ) ;  at  Ala,  Piedmont 
{Ugurite) ;  at  Arendal,  in  Norway  ;  at  Achmatovsk,  Urals ;  at  St.  Marcel  in  Piedmont  (green- 
atiUy  Duf .) ;  at  Schwarzenstein,  Tyrol ;  in  the  Untersulzbachthal  in  Pinzgau  ;  near  Tavistock ; 
near  Tremadoc,  in  North  Wales. 

Occurs  in  Canada^  at  Grenville,  Elmsley,  etc.  In  Maine^  at  Sanford.  In  Mass,^  at  Bol- 
ton ;  at  Pelham.  In  N.  York^  at  Gouvemeur ;  at  Diana,  in  dark-brown  crystals  {ledei-ite) ; 
in  Orange  Co.;  near  Edenville  ;  near  Warwick.  In  N,  Jersey^  at  Franklin.  In  Peiin.,  Bucks 
Co.,  near  Attleboro'. 

GuARiNiTE. — Same  composition  as  titanite,  but  orthorhombio  (v.  Lang  and  Guiscardi)  in 
crystallization.     Color  yellow.     Mt.  Somma. 

Keilhauite  (Yttrotitanite). — Near  sphene  in  form  and  composition,  but  containing  alu- 
mina and  yttria.     Arendal,  Norway. 

TscHEFFKiNiTE. — Analogous  to  keilhauite  in  composition,  containing,  besides  titanium, 
also  cerium  (La,Di).     Occurs  massive.     Ilmen  Mts. 


STAXTROIJTE. 


Orthorhombic.    7a  /=  129°  20',  <?  A  1-i  =  124°  46' :  cih:d=i  1-4406 
:  2-11233  :  1.     Cleavage :  i-l  distinct,  but  interrupted ;  1  in  traces.     Twins 
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if 


-meiform:  twinning-plane  j-|  (f.  628) ;  }-J  (f.  629);  and  f-f  (f.  630).    Fig, 
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681  IS  a  drilling  according  to  the  last  method  of  twinning,  and  in  f .  632  both 
methods  are  combined.     See  also 
p.  90  and  p.  98.      Crystals  often 
with    rough    surfaces.      Massive 
forms  unobserved. 

H.=7-7-5.  G.=3-4-3-8.  Sub- 
vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous. 
Color  dark  reddish-brown  to 
brownish-black,  and  yellowish- 
brown.  Streak  uncolored  to 
grayish.  Transhicent — nearly  or 
quite  opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal. 

Oomp.,  Var.— Q.  ratio,  according  to  Rammelsbergr,  for  R  :  R  :  Si=2  :  9  :  6  (where  R  is  Fe 
and  Mg,  and  also  includes  H,,  with  Hj  :  R=l  :  3).  Formula  HaRjAleWeO,*  (if  Mg  :  Fe=l  :  3) 
=Silica  30*37,  alumina  51-93,  iron  protoxide  13-66,  magnesia  2  03,  water  1-52=100.  The 
iron  was  first  taken  as  FeOs,  but  Mitscherlicb  showed  that  it  was  really  FeO.  Staurolite 
often  includes  impurities,  especlallj  free  quartz,  as  first  shown  by  Lechartier,  and  since  then 
by  Fischer,  Lasaulx,  and  Rammelsberg.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
flUica  appearing  in  most  analyses,  there  being  sometimes  as  much  as  50  p.  c. 

P3nr«)  etc. — B.B.  infusible,  excepting  the  manganesian  variety,  which  fuses  easily  to  a  black 
magnetic  glass.  With  the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron,  and  sometimes  for  manganese. 
Imperfectly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Difi. — Always  in  crystals ;  the  prisms  obtuse,  having  an  angle  of  120°. 

Obs. — Usually  found  in  mica  schist,  argillaceous  schist,  and  gneiss  ;  often  associated  with 
garnet,  cyanite,  and  tourmaline.  Occurs  with  cyanite  in  paragoniU  schist,  at  Mt  Campione, 
Switzerland ;  at  the  Greiner  mountain,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Brittany  ;  in  Ireland. 
Abundant  throughout  the  mica  slate  of  New  England.  In  Maine^  at  Windham,  and  elsewhere. 
In  Mass,^  at  Chesterfield,  etc.     In  Fenn.     In  Georgia^  at  Canton  ;  and  in  Fannin  Co. 

SCHOBLOMITE. — Q,  ratio  for  Ca-hFe-hTi  :  Si=2  :  1,  nearly.  Analysis  by  Ramm.,  Arkaa- 
Bas,  SiOa  26  09,  TiO,  21*»4,  FeO,  2011,  FeO  1-57,  CaO  29  3d,  MgO  1 -36=99-85.  Color  blaok. 
Fracture  conchoidal    Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas ;  Kaiserstuhlgebirge  in  Breisgau. 


HYDROUS    SILICATES. 


L  General  Section.    A.  Bibilicates. 


PEOTOLmi. 

Monoclinic, isomorphous  with  wollastonite, Greg.  Cleavage  :  ii  (orthoa.) 
perfect.  Twins :  twmning-plane  i-i.  Usually  in  close  aggregations  of  aci- 
cular  crystals.     Fibrous  massive,  radiated  to  stellate. 

H.=5.  G.=2-6S-2-78.  Lustre  of  tlie  surface  of  fracture  silky  or  sub- 
vitreous.  Color  whitish  or  grayish.  Subtrauslucent  to  opaque.  Tough. 
For  Bergen  mineral  optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  orthodiagonal,  and  very 
nearly  normal  to  i-i ;  acute  bisectrix  positive,  parallel  to  orthodiagonal,  and 
obtuse  bisectrix  nearly  normal  to  cleavage  plane  or  i-i ;  axial  angle  in  oil, 
through  cleavage-plates,  143°-145° ;  DesCl. 

Var.— Almost  always  colnmnar  or  fibrous,  and  divergent,  the  fibres  often  3  or  3  inches  long, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  a  yard.  Resembles  in  aspect  fibrous  vaiietioa  oi 
natrolite,  okenite,  thomsonite,  tremolite,  and  wollastonite. 
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Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  H  :  Na  :  Ca  :  Si=l  :  1  :  4  :  12,  and  for  R  :  Si  (where  R  incladea  Ca« 
and  H«,Naa)=l  :  2,  like  wollastonite ;  henoe  formula  HNaCa^SisO^^ Silica  54  2,  lime  3:^'8, 
Boda  9*3,  water  2*7=100.  If  the  H  does  not  belong  with  the  bases,  then  the  formula  may  bo 
(Ramm.)  NaaCa«Si80M+aq. 

^  Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.     B.B.  fuses  at  2  to  a  white  enameL     Gela- 
tinizes with  hydrochloric  acid.     Often  gives  out  a  light  when  broken  in  the  dark. 

Obs. — Occurs  mostly  in  trap  and  related  rocks,  in  cavities  or  seams ;  occasionally  in  meta- 
morphic rocks.  Found  in  Scotland,  near  Edinburgh;  in  Ayrshire;  and  at  Taliver,  etc.,  L 
Skye;  at  Mt.  Baldo  and  Mt.  Monzoni  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Wermland ;  at  Beigen  Hill,  N.  J. ; 
compact  at  Isle  Royale,  L.  Superior. 


liAUMONTmi.    Gaporcianite. 

Monoclinic.  C=  68°  40',  /A  /=  86°  16',  (9  A 14  =  151°  9' ;  c  :  J  :  d  = 
0*516  :  0*8727  :  1.  Prisin  with  very  oblique  terminal  plane 
2-i,  the  most  common  form.  Cleavage :  i-i  and  /perfect ; 
iri  imperfect.  Twins :  twinning-plane  i-i.  Also  columnar, 
radiating  or  divergent. 

IL=3*5-4.  G.=2*25-2*36.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining 
to  pearly  upon  the  faces  of  cleavage.  Color  white,  passing 
into  yellow  or  gray,  sometimes  red.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent — translucent;  becoming  opaque  and  usually 
pulverulent  on  exposure.  Fracture  scarcely  observable, 
nneven.  Not  very  brittle.  Double  refraction  weak ;  optic- 
axial  plane  i\\  divergence  52°  24'  for  the  red  rays;  bisec- 
trix negative,  making  an  angle  of  20°  to  25°  with  a  normal 
to  iri ;  I)esCl. 


\i^)*^ 


Oomp—Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  B  :  Si :  H— 1  :  8  :  8  :  4 ;  and  R  :  Si=l  :  8  (3R=H).  R=Ca,  ft 
=A1,  and  the  formula  is  hence  Ga2^1Si40i3+4aq=r  Silica  500,  alumina  21 '8,  lime  11*9,  water 
16-3=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^Loses  part  of  its  water  over  sulphuric  acid,  but  a  red  heat  is  needed  to  drive 
off  all.  B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  at  2*7-3  to  a  white  enamel.  (Gelatinizes  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Obt. — Laumontite  occurs  in  the  cavities  of  trap  or  amjffdaloid ;  also  in  porphyry  and  aye 
nite,  and  occasionally  in  veins  traversing  clay  slate  with  ciUcite.  Its  principal  localities  aro 
at  the  Faroe  Islands  ;  Disko  in  Greenland  ;  in  Bohemia,  at  Eule  ;  St.  Gothard  in  Switzer- 
land ;  the  Fassathal ;  the  Kilpatrick  hills,  near  Glasgow.  Nova  Scotia  affords  fine  specimens ; 
also  Lake  Superior,  in  the  copper  region,  and  on  I.  Royale ;  also  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. 

Okenite. — Formula  HaCaSliOfl+aq.  having  half  the  water  basics  Silica  56*6,  lime  26*4, 
water  17 "0=1 00.     Commonly  fibrous.     Color  white,     Fai-oe  Is.;  Disco,  Greenland;  Iceland. 

Gyrolite.— Occurs  in  radiated  concretions  at  the  Isle  of  Skye ;  Nova  Scotia.  Formula 
perhaps  H^Ca^SisOa+aq.  Ceiitrallassite.  Related  to  okenite,  but  contains  1  molecule 
more  water.    In  trap  of  Nova  Scotia. 


OHRYSOCOLLA.    Kieselkupfer,  Germ. 

Cryptocrystalline ;  often  opal-like  or  enamel-like  in  texture;  earthy. 
Incruating,  or  filling  seams.     Sometimes  botryoidal. 

H.  =  2-4.  G.  =  2-2-238.  Lustre  vitreous,  shining,  earthy.  Color  moun- 
tain-green, bluish-green,  passing  into  sky-blue  and  turauois-blue ;  brown  lo 
black  when  impure.  Streak,  when  pure,  white.  Iranslucent— opacjue. 
Fracture  conchoidal.     Rather  sectile  ;  translucent  varieties  brittle. 
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Oomp. — Compoidtion  yaries  much  throagh  imparities,  as  with  other  amorphous  Bubstances, 
resultiiig  from  alteration.  As  the  silica  has  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  othei 
silicates,  it  is  natural  that  an  excess  should  appear  in  many  analyses.  True  chrysocoUa  cor- 
responds to  the  Q  ratio  for  Cu  :  Si  :  H,  1:2:  2=CuSiOa-f-2aq= Silica  34*2,  copper  o.\i(3e 
45 '3,  water  20 '5  =  100.  But  some  analyses  afford  1:2:3,  and  1:2:4.  Impure  chiysocolla 
may  contain,  besides  free  silica,  yarious  other  impurities,  the  color  varying  from  bluish-green 
to  brown  and  black,  the  last  especially  when  manganese  or  copper  is  present. 

P3nr-j  oto. — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  yields  water.  B.B.  decrepitates,  colors  the 
flame  emerald- green,  but  is  infusible.  With  the  fluxes  gives  the  reactions  for  copper.  With 
aoda  and  charcoal  a  globule  of  metallic  copper.    Decomposed  by  acids  without  gelatinization. 

Diff. — Color  more  bluish-green  than  that  of  malachite,  and  it  does  not  effervesce  with 
acids. 

Obs. — Accompanies  other  copper  ores,  occurring  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  veins. 
Found  in  most  copper  mines  in  Cornwall ;  at  Libethen  in  Himgary ;  at  Falkensteln  and 
Schwatz  in  the  Tyrol ;  in  Siberia ;  the  Bannat ;  Thuringfia ;  Schneeberg,  Saxony ;  Kupfer- 
bcTg,  Bavaria;  South  Australia ;  Chili,  etc.  In  SomerviUe  and  Schuyler's  mines,  New  Jersey ; 
at  Morgfantown,  Pa. ;  at  Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.  ;  !Nova  Scotia,  at  the  Basin  of  Mines;  also 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Demidoffite  ;  Cyanociialcitb  ;  Resanite  ;  near  chrysocolla. 

Catapleiitb. —Analysis  (Eamm.),  SiOa  39-78,  ZrOa  40*12,  CaO  345,  NajO  7-59,  H»0  9*24 
ss  100*18.     Hexagonal     Color  yellowish-brown,     Lamoe,  near  Brevig,  Norway. 


B.  UNISILICATES. 


OAXiABAINI].    Qalmei;   Kieselzmkers,  Oerm. 
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Orthorhombic ;   hemiraorphic-hemihedral.     /A  /=  104° 
148°  31',  Daubar ;  c:b:d^O  6124  :  1-2S50  :  1.     Cleav- 
age:   /,  perfect;   O,  in  traces.     Also  stalactitic,  mainmil- 
lated,  botrj'oidal,  and   librons  forms;    also   massive  and 
granular. 

H.=4-5-5,  the  latter  when  crystallized.  G.=3-16-3-9. 
Lustre  vitreous,  O  snbpearly,  sometimes  adamantine.  Color 
white ;  sometimes  with  a  delicate  bluish  or  greenish  shade ; 
also  yellowish  to  brown.  Streak  white.  "Transpareiit — 
translucent.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle.     Pyroclectric. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Si  :  H=l  :  1  :  i  ;  ZnaSiOi+aqir Silica  25  0, 
rinc  oxide  07-5,  water  7  0  =  1 00. 

Pyr.,  etc — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  whitens,  and  gives  ofF 
water.  B.B.  almost  infusible  (P.  =6);  moistened  with  cobalt  solution 
gives  a  green  color  when  heated.  On  charcoal  with  soda  gives  a  coating  which  is  yellow  while 
hot,  and  white  on  cooling.  Moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  and  heated  in  O.F.,  this  coating 
assumes  a  bright  green  color.  Gelatinizes  with  acids  even  when  previously  ignited.  Decom- 
posed by  acetic  acid  with  gelatinization.     Soluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  poLash. 

DiflF. — Distinguishing  characters :   gelatinizing  with  acids  ;   infusibility ;  reaction  for  zinc. 

Obs. — Calamine  and  smithsonite  are  usually  found  associated  in  veins  or  beds  in  stratified 
calcareous  rocks  accompanying  blende,  ores  of  iron,  and  lead,  as  at  Aix  la  Chapelle ;  Bleiberg 
inCariuthia;  Retzbanya  ;  Schemnitz.  At  Roughten  Gill  in  Cumberland;  at  Alston  Moor; 
near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire ;  at  Castleton  ;  Leadhills,  Scotland. 

In  the  United  States  occurs  with  smithsonite  in  Jefferson  county,  Missouri.  At  Stirling 
Hill,  N.  J.  In  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Perkiomen  and  Phenixvilie  lead  mines;  at  Bethlehem; 
%t  Friedensville.     Abundant  in  Yiiginia,  at  Austin^s  mines.         ^        ** 
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PRSHNITZS. 

Orthorhombic.  7  A  /=  99°  56',  (9  A 14  =  146^  11  J' ;  r? :  2  :  J  =  0-66962 
:  1-19035  :  1.  Cleavage :  basal,  distinct.  Tabular  crystals  often  united  by 
O,  making  broken  forms,  often  barrel-shaped.  Usually  reniform,  globular, 
and  stalactitic  with  a  crystalline  surface.  Structure  imperfectly  columnar 
or  lamellar,  sti-ongly  coherent ;  also  compact  granular  or  impalpable. 

H.=:6-6-6.  G.=2-8~2-953.  Lustre  vitreous;  O  weak  pearly.  Color 
light  green,  oil-green,  passing  into  white  and  gray  ;  often  fading  on  expo- 
sure. Subtranspai-ent — translucent ;  streak  uncolored.  Fracture  uneven. 
Somewhat  brittle. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  R:B:  Si  ^H=2:  3:6:1,  whence,  if  the  water  is  basic,  for  baae« 
and  silicon,  1:1;  formula  HaGai^^SiaOu  or  Ga«:\LlSi|Ou+aq=SUica  43*6,  alumina  24*9, 
lime  27-1,  water  4-4=100. 

P3rr.9  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2  with  intumescence  to  a  blebby 
enamel-like  glass.  Decomposed  bj  hydrochloric  acid  without  grelatiniziiig.  CaujMiU^  which 
often  contains  duf^t  or  vegetable  matter,  blackens  and  emits  a  burnt  odor. 

Diff. — B.  B.  fuses  readily,  unlike  beryl  and  chalcedony.  Its  hardness  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  zeolites. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  dioryte,  and  trappean  rocks  especially  the  last. 
At  Bourg  d^Oisans  in  Is^re ;  in  the  Fassathal,  Tyrol ;  Ala  in  Piedmont ;  Joachimsthal  in 
Bohemia ;  near  Andreasberg ;  Arendai,  Norway ;  JBdolfurs  in  Sweden ;  in  Dumbartonshire ; 
iu  Renfrewshire. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Connecticut ;  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J. ;  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior ; 
in  large  veins  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region. 

Chlobastkolite  and  Zonochlobite  from  Lake  Superior  are  mixtures,  as  shown  by 
Hawe& 

ViLLARBiTE.— Probably  an  altered  chrysolite.  Formula  EaSi04+iaq  (or  iaq)  R=Mg  :  Fe 
=11  :  1.     Traversella. 

Gerite,  Sweden,  and  TRrroMrrE,  Norway,  contain  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didyminm. 
Thorite  and  Orangitb  contain  thorium.     Norway. 

Pauathorite. — In  minute  orthorhombic  crystals,  imbedded  in  danburite  at  Danbory,  Ct. 
Chemical  nature  unknown. 

Pyrosmalite.— Analysis  by  Ludwig,  SiOa  34*66,  FeO  27-06,  MnO  25*60,  CaO  0-52,  MgO 
0*93,  H,0  8'3L,  CI  4-88=10t'85.  In  hexagonal  tables.  Color  blackish-green.  Nya-Koppai- 
berg,  etc.,  Sweden. 

APOPHYIiUTB. 


Tetragonal.     O  A 14  =  128°  38';  c  =  1-2515. 


^^ 


Crystals  sometimes  nearly 
cylindrical     or     barrel- 
shaped.      Twins :  twin- 
the    octahe- 
O 
less 
and 


ning-plane 
drou  1.  Cleavage : 
highly  perfect;  / 
so.      Also  massive 


red.     Streak  uncolored. 


lamellar. 

11. =4-5-5.  G.=2-3- 
2*4.  Lustre  of  O  pearly; 
of  the  other  faces  vitre- 
ous. Color  white,  or 
grayish ;  occasionally 
with  a  greenish,  yellow- 
ish, or  rose-red  tint,  llesh- 
Transparent ;  rarely  opaque.     Brittle. 
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Oomp. — Q  ratio  for  R  :  Si  :  H  usually  taken  as  1  :  4  :  2,  part  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by 
fluorine  (F^).  According  to  Ramaelsberg  the  ratio  is  9  :  «S2  :  10  ;  he  writes  the  formula 
4(HaCaSi20«-haq)+KF.  This  requires:  Silica  53-97,  lime  24-72,  potash  5*20,  waAer  15-90, 
fluorine  2*10=100*89.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  unisilicate  if  part  of  the  silica  is  considered 
Accessory. 

Pyr^  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  exfoliates,  whitecs,  and  yields  water,  which  reacts  acid.  Iq 
the  open  tube,  when  fused  with  salt  of  phosphorus,  gives  a  fluorine  reaction.  B.B.  exfoliates, 
colors  the  flame  violet  (potash),  and  fuses  to  a  white  vesicular  enamel.  F.  =1*5.  Decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  slimy  silica. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :  its  occurrence  in  square  prisms  ;  its  perfect  basal  cleav- 
age, and  pearly  lustre  on  the  base. 

Obs. — Occurs  commonly  in  amygdaloid  and  related  rocks,  with  various  zeolites  ;  also  occa- 
sionally in  cavities  in  granite,  gneiss,  etc.  Greenland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Andreas- 
berg,  Poonah  and  Ahmednuggar  in  Hindostan,  afford  fine  specimens.  In  America,  found  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.;  the  Cliff  mine,  Lake  Superior  region. 

Ghalcomorpuete  («.  Uath)^  from  limestone  inclosures  in  the  lava  of  Niedermendig. 
Hexagonal.     Essentially  an  hydrous  calcium  silicate. 

Edingtonite.— Analysis  by  Heddle,  SiO,  3(5*98,  AlO,  22*63,  BaO  26*84,  CaO  tr,  NajO  tr., 
HsO  12*46=98-91.    Tetragonal.     Dumbarton,  Scotland. 

GiSMONDiTE.— Analysis,  Marignac,  SiOa  35*38,  i^lO,  27*23,  Ca01312,  Ka02*85,  HaO2110 
r=100*18.     Capo  di  Bovc,  near  Rome  ;  Baumgarten,  near  Giessen,  etc. 

Carpholite. — In  radiated  tufts  in  the  tin  mines  of  Schlackenwald ;  Wippra  in  the  Han. 
Bases  mostly  in  aesquioxide  state  (^,Mn,F6). 


SUBSILICATES. 


ALLOFHANE. 


Amorphous.  In  incrustations,  usually  thin,  with  a  mammillary  surface, 
and  hyalite-like  ;  sometimes  stalactitic.     Occasionally  almost  pulverulent. 

IT.=3.  G.=l-85-l*89.  Lustre  vitreous  to  subresinous ;  bright  and 
waxy  internally.  Color  pale  sky-blue,  sometimes  ^reenislx  to  dee^>  £:reen, 
brown,  yellow,  or  colorless.  Streak  uncolored.  Translucent.  Iracture 
imperfectly  conchoidal  and  shining,  to  earthy.     Very  brittle. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  Al :  Si  :  H,  mo8tly=3  :  2  :  6  (or  5) ;  AlSiOft-h6aq,  or  AlSiOft4-5aq= 
Silica  23*75,  alumina  40*62,  water  35 '63 =100.  PlumbaUophane,  from  Sardinia,  contains  a 
little  lead. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  blue  variety  is  due  to  traces  pf  chrysocoUa,  the  green  to  mala- 
chite, and  that  of  the  yellowish  and  brown  to  iron. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^Yields  much  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  crumbles,  but  is  infusible.  Qives 
a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution.     Qelatinizes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Allophane  is  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  decompoeitioa  of  some  aluminous  silicate 
[feldspar,  etc.) ;  and  it  often  occurs  incrusting  fissures  or  cavities  in  mines,  especially  those 
of  copper  and  limonite,  and  even  in  beds  of  coal  Found  at  Schneebei^  in  Saxony  ;  at  Gers- 
bach  ;  at  the  Ghessy  copper  mine,  near  Lyons;  near  Woolwich,  in  Kent,  England.  In  the 
U.  S.  it  occurs  at  Richmond,  Mass. ;  at  the  Friedensville  zinc  n^es,  Pa. ,  etc. 

CoLLYBrrE. — A  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum.  Clay-like  in  structure,  white.  Hoye, 
England;  Schemnitz. 

Uranopetai^b,  from  Silesia,  and  TJbanotile  ,  from  Wolsendorf,  Bavaria,  are  silioatefi  ood 
fcaining  uranium. 
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II.  Zeolite  Section. 


THOMSONiru.    Oomptonite. 
Orthorhombic.     /A  /=  90°  40' ;   0^  l-l  =  144°  9':  cilid  =0-7225 


I'OllT  :  1.  Cleavage:  i-l  easily  obtained  ;  i-i  less  so  ; 
O  in  traces.  Twins :  cruciform,  having  the  vertical 
axis  in  common.  Also  columnar,  structure  radiated  ; 
in  radiated  spherical  concretions ;  also  amorphous  and 
compact. 

H.=6-5-5.  G.=2-3-2-4.  Vitreous,  more  or  less 
pearly.  Snow-white ;  impure  varieties  brown.  Streak 
uncolored.  Transparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle.  Pyroelectric.  Double  refraction  weak  ;  optic- 
axial  plane  parallel  to  O;  bisectrix  positive,  normal 
to  i'i ;  divergence  82°-82i°  for  red  rays,  from  Dumbarton  ;  DesCl. 

V^x,— Ordinary,  {a)  In  regular  crystals,  usually  more  or  less  rectangular  in  outline,  {b) 
In  slender  prisms,  often  vesicular  to  radiated,  (c)  Radiated  fibrous,  (d)  Spherical  concre- 
tion?, consisting  of  radiated  fibres  or  slender  crystals,  {e)  Massive,  granular  to  impalpable, 
and  white  to'reddish-brown.    'Oznrkite  is  massive  thomsonite;  rauite  (Norway)  is  related. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R(  =  Ca,Na2)  :  ftiAl)  :  Si  :  H=1  :  a  :  4  :  2i,  Ca  :  Na,=2  :  1,  or  3  :  1  ; 
formula  2(Ca,Naa):A:lSiaOi,-f  5aq.  Analysis,  Rammelsberg,  Dumbarton,  SiOa  38'09,  AlOa 
81-62,  CaO  12G0,  Na»0  462,  HaO  13 -40= 10020. 

Pyr.,  etc. — At  a  red  heat  loses  13  3  p.  c.  of  water,  and  the  mineral  becomes  fused  to  a 
white  enamel.  B.B.  fuses  with  intumescence  at  2  to  a  white  enamel.  Gelatinizes  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  in  cavities  in  lava  and  other  igneous  rocks  ;  and  also  in  some  metamorphic 
rocks,  with  eloBoIite.  Occurs  near  Kilpatrick,  Scotland  ;  in  the  lavas  of  Somma  (coniptom'tfi) ; 
in  Bohemia;  in  Sicily  ;  in  Faroe  ;  the  Tyrol,  at  Theiss;  at  Monzoni,  Fassathal ;  at  Peter^a 
Point,  Nova  Scotia  ;  at  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas  {ozarkUe), 


NATROLITZ2.    Mesotype.    Nadelzeolith,  Germ. 

Orthorhombic.  7a/=91°,  C>  A  14  =  144°  23';  c  :  b  :  ci  =  0'35S2b  : 
1*0176  :  1.  Crystals  usually  slender,  often  acicular  ;  fi-e- 
qucntly  interlacing  ;  divergent,  or  stellate.  Also  fibrous, 
radiating,  massive,  granular,  or  compact. 

lL=5-6-5.  G.=2-17-2-25;  2249,  Bergen  Hill, 
Brush.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclining  to  pearly, 
especially  in  fibrous  varieties.  Color  white,  or  colorless ; 
also  grayish,  yellowish,  reddish  to  red.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent — translucent.  Double  refraction  weak  ;  op- 
tic-axial plane  i-i;  bisectrix  positive,  pamllel  to  edge 
///;  axial  divergence  94''~96  ,  red  rays,  for  Auvergne 
crystals;  95°  12'  for  brevicite;  DesCl. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  H  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  6  :  2 ;  and  for  R  :  Si= 
2  :  8(R=Na8,3R=R) ;  formula  NaaAlSi,Oio-f 2aq=SiUoa  47-29,  alumina  26  96,  soda  1630, 
water  9-45=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  loses  water,  whitens  and  becomes  opaque.  B.B.  fuses  quictlj 
at  2  to  a  colorless  glass.  Fusible  in  the  iame  of  an  ordinary  stearine  or  wax  candle.  Gela 
tinizes  with  acids. 
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Dltf. — Some  varieties  resemble  peciolite,  thomsonite,  bat  distinguished  B.  B. 

Obs. — ^Occurs  in  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  trap,  basalt,  and  other  igneous  rocks  ;  and  some* 
times  in  seams  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  syenite.  It  is  found  in  Bohemia ;  in  Auvergne  ;  Fassa- 
thai,  Tyrol ;  Kapnik  ;  at  Glen  Farg  in  Fifeshire ;  in  Dumbartonshire.  In  North  America, 
occurs  in  the  trap  of  Nova  Scotia ;  at  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.  ;  at  Copper  Falls,  Lake  Superior. 


SOOLBOmS.    Poonahlite. 

Monocliiiic.     C=  89°  6',  /A  /=  91°  36',  C>  A 14  =  161°  16i' ;  c  ; 
=  0*3485  :  1*0282  :  1.     Crystals  long  or  shoi-t  prisms,  or 
acicular,  rarely  well  terminated,  and  always  compound. 
Twins:  twinning-planei-i.     Cleavage:  /  nearly  perfect. 
Also  in  nodules  or  massive;  fibrous  and  radiated. 

H.=5-5*5.  G.  =  2*16-2*i.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  silky 
when  fibrous.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Pyro- 
electric,  the  free  end  of  the  crystals  the  antilogne  pole. 
Double  refmction  weak  ;  optic-axial  plane  nornuxl  to  i-\ ; 
divergence  53°  41',  for  the  red  rays ;  bisectrix  negative, 
pamllel  to  i-i  ;  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  red  rays  and  their 
bisectrix  inclined  about  17°  8'  to  i-i,  and  93°  3'  to  1-i. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  f or  B  :  R  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  6  :  3  ;  forIl(3R=R)  :  Si=2  :  3,  as  in  natrolite ; 
R=Ca,«=Al;  formula  CaA:lSiaOio+oaq=Smca  4585,  alumina  2()13,  lime  14-26,  water 
13-76=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  sometimes  curls  up  like  a  worm  (whence  the  name  from  <rK(^A.7>|,  a  wormy 
which  gives  scoltcitey  and  not  scole»Ue  or  scoUzlte) ;  other  varieties  intumesce  but  slightly,  and 
aU  fuse  at  2-2*2  to  a  white  blebby  enamel.     Gelatinizes  with  acids  like  natrolite. 

I>i£L— Characterized  by  its  pyrognostics. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  the  Berufiord,  Iceland  ;  also  at  Staff  a  ;  in  Skye,  at  Talisker  ;  near  Poonah, 
Hindostan  {Poonahlite) ;  in  Greenland  ;  at  Pargas,  Finland,  etc. 

Mesolite. — (Ca,Naa)A:lSi30ioH-3aq  (5  p.  c.  Na,,0).    Near  scolecite.    Iceland  ;  Nova  Scotia. 

Levynite.— Rhombohedral.  Q.  ratio  forR  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  ;  3  :  6  :  4.  Analysis,  Damour, 
Iceland,  SiO,  4576,  AlO,  23-56,  CaO  10  57,  Na^O  136,  K,0  164,  HaO  17'33=100-22.  Ire- 
land  ;  Faroe  ;  Iceland. 


ANALCITE. 

Isometric  (?) .  Usually  in  trapezohedrons  (f.  54,  p.  18).  Cleavage, 
cnbic,  in  traces.     Also  massive  granular. 

II. = 5-5-5.  G.=2-22-2-29  ;  2-278,  Thomson.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color- 
less ;  white  ;  occasionally  grayish,  greenish,  yellowish,  or  reddish- white. 
Streak  white.  Transparent — nearly  opaque.  Fracture  subconchoidal, 
uneven.     Brittle. 


Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  Si :  H=l  :  3  :  8  :  2,  R=Na,,  R=A1=3R;  R  :  Si=l  :  2.  For 
mulaNaaAlSi40,a»-2aq= Silica  54-47,  alumina  23  29,  soda  1407,  water  8  17= 100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water  in  the  closed  tube.  B.B.  fuses  at  2*5  to  a  colorless  glass.  Gelati- 
nizes with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters  :  crystalline  form  ;  absence  of  cleavage  ;  fusion  B.B.  tcU/i- 
out  intumescence  to  a  clear  glass  (unlike  chabazite). 

Obs. — Some  localities  are  :  the  Tyrol ;  the  Kilpacnck  Ilills  in  Scotlnnd ;  the  Faroe  Islands  ; 
Iceland ;  Aussig,  Bohemia ;  Nova  Scotia ;  Bergmi  Hill,  New .  Jersey ;  the  Lake  Superior 
region. 

Schrauf  has  found  that  the  analcite  oi  r  neueck.  Bohemia,  is  properly  tetragonal ;  the 
nimplest  crystals  showing  evidence  of  repeated  twinning. 
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Faujasite. — An  octahedral  zeolite  from  the  Eaiserstuhlffebiise.  Analysis.  Dainour,  SiOi 
4619,  AlO,  16-81,  CaO  479,  Na>0  509,  H,0  27-02=99-83. 

EUDNOPHITK.    Near  analcite.    In  syenite  near  Brevig",  Norway. 

PiLmn*E.  —In  slender  needles  (orthorhombic) ;  white ;  lastre  silky.  Analysis  SiOj  55-70, 
A10,(FeO,)  18-64,  CaO  19.51,  Li,0  (118),  HaO  4-97=100.  In  granite  of  Striegau,  SUesia 
{Lasauiaa)s 


OHABAZnC 

Ehombohedral.  ^  A  ^  =  94°  46',  C>  A  i?  =  129°  15' ;  ^  =  1-06.  Twins : 
twinning-plane  O,  very  comuion,  and  usually  in  compound  twins,  as  in 
f.  644 ;  also  -B,  rare.     Cleavage  rhombohedral,  rather  distinct. 


642 


643 


Haydenite. 


H.=4-5.  G.=2-08-219.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  white,  flesh-red  ; 
streak  uncolored.  Transparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle- 
Double  refraction  weak ;  in  polarized  light,  images  rather  confused ;  axis 
in  some  crystals  (Bohemia)  negative,  in  others  (from  Andreasberg)  posi- 
tive ;  DesOl. 


Var. — 1.  Ordinary,  The  most  common  form  is  the  fundamental  rhombohedron,  in  which 
the  angle  is  so  near  SO""  that  the  crystals  were  at  first  mistaken  for  cabe&  AcadiaUie^  from 
Nova  Scotia  {Acadia  of  the  French  of  last  century),  is  only  a  reddish  chabazite  ;  sometimes 
nearly  colorless.  In  some  specimens  the  coloring  matter  is  arranged  in  a  tesselated  manner, 
or  in  layers,  with  the  angles  almost  colorless.  2.  Phacdite  is  a  colorless  variety  occurring  in 
twins  of  mostly  a  hexagonal  form,  and  often  much  modified  so  as  to  be  lenticular  in  ahape 
(whence  the  name,  from  <paK6s^  a  bean) ;  the  original  was  from  Leipa  in  Bohemia  \  It/\M 
=94''  24',  fr.  Oberstein,  Breith. 

Oomp. — Making  part  of  the  water  basic  (at  300°  C.  loses  17-19  p.  c.)  Bammelsberg  writes 
the  formula  (H,K)2CaA:lSi50i»+6aq,  where  the  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  Si=2  :  3  :  10,  E~H5,Naa, 
Ga;  or  (3R=R),  B  :  Si=l  :  2.  The  formula  corresponds  to  Silica  50*50,  alumina  17'26,  lime 
9-43,  potash  1*98,  water  2083=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  intumesces  and  fuses  to  a  blebby  glass,  nearly  opaque.  Decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  slimy  silica. 

Diff. — Ita  rhombohedral  form,  resembling  a  cube,  is  characteristic ;  is  harder,  and  does  not 
effervesce  with  acids  like  calcite ;  is  unlike  fluorite  in  cleavage  ;  fuses  B.  B.  with  intumes- 
cence to  a  blebby  glass,  unlike  aualcite. 

Obs. — Chabazite  oggurs  mostly  in  trap,  basalt,  or  amygdaloid,  and  oocasionaUy  in  gneiss, 
syenite,  mica  schist,  homblendic  schist.  At  the  Faroe  Islands,  Greenland,  and  Iceland  ;  at 
Aussig  in  Bohemia  ;  Striegau,  Silesia.  In  Nova  Scotia,  wine-yellow  or  flesh-red  (the  last  the 
acadiaUte)^  etc.;  at  Bergen  HiU,  N.  J.;  at  Jones's  FaUs,  near  Baltimore  (haydenite). 

SEEBAcniTE  [Bauer]  from  Bichmond,  Victoria,  is,  according  to  v.  Bath,  identical  with 
phaooUte  ;  and  h»  suggests  the  same  may  be  true  of  HEBSCnELiTE^,  from  Aci  Castello,  Sicily. 
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QBSBIJNITB. 


Hhombohedral.      ^ A 5  =  112°  26',    OAli=  Oa-1=  140^  S';   i: 
0-7254.      Crystals  usually 

hexagonal  in  aspect ;  some-  ^^  646 

times  habit  rhoinbohedral ; 
i  often  horizontally  stri- 
ated. Cleavage:  i  perfect. 
Observed  only  in  crystals, 
and  never  as  twins. 

H.=4-5.  G.=2-04-2-17. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Colorless, 
yellowish-white,  greenish- 
white,  reddish-white  liesh- 
red.  Transparent  to  trans- 
lucent.    Brittle. 


C.  Blomidon,  etc. 


0.  Blomidon. 


Oomp.— Q.  ratioforR  :  »  :  Si :  H=l  :  8  :  8  :  6,  R=Ca(Na^,Ka),  R=A1,  Formula  (Oa,Naa) 
AlSi40»aH-6aq,  Analysis  by  Howe,  Bergen  Hill,  SiO,  4807,  AlOs  18-72,  FeO,  010,  CaO 
2-60,  NaaO  914,  H,0  21-3o=100o8  (Am.  J.  Sol,  III.,  xii,  270,  1876). 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  crumbles,  gives  off  much  water.  B.  B.  fuses  easUy  to  a  white 
enamel     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  gelatinization. 

I>i£f. — Closely  resembles  some  chabazite,  but  differs  decidedly  in  angle. 

Obi. — Occurs  at  Andreasberg;  in  Translyvania ;  in  Antrim,  Ireland ;  near  Lame ;  at  Talisker 
in  Skye ;  at  Cape  Blomidon  and  other  localities  in  Kova  Scotia  {ledererite) ;  in  fine  crystals  of 
-varied  habit  at  the  Bergen  Hill  tunnel  of  1876. 

PHUJLIPSmi. 


Orthorhombic.    /a/=  91°  12' ;  1  A  1  =  121°  20',  120°  44',  and  88°  40', 
jJIarignac.     Faces  1  and  i-l  striated  parallel  to 
the   edge  between   them.      Simple  crystals  nn-  ^7 

known.    Commonly  in  crucifoim  crystals,  consist- 


crystals,  each   a   twinned 

(Trystals    either    isolated,    or 

spheres  that   are   radiated 


ing  of  two  cross 
prism    (f.   647). 
grouped  in  tufts  or 

within  and  bristled  with  angles  at  surface. 
H.  =4-4-5.       G.  =2-201 .       Lustre 


Color   white,   sometimes   reddish, 
colored.    Translucent — opaque. 


vitreous. 
Streak   un- 


Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  K  :  B  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  8  :  4,  E=Ca 
and  Ka(Nas) ;  Ca  :  Ka=3  :  1,  2  :  3,  etc.  Formula  EAlSi*©!, 
+4aq.  Analysis  by  Ettling,  Nidda.  Hessen,  SiOs  4813, 
AID,  21-41,  CaO  821,  K,0  520,  Na^O  070,  HaO  1678= 
100-48. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  cramblea  and  fuses  at  3  to  a  white  enameL 
Oelatimzes  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

D1£F. — Resembles  harmotome,  but  distinguished  B.B. 

Ob*. — At  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland ;  at  Capo  di  Bove, 
near  Rome  ;  in  Sicily  ;  Annerode,  near  Giessen ;  in  Silesia ; 
Bohemia  ;  on  the  west  coast  of  Iceland. 

Streng  (Jahrb.  Min.,  1876,  585)  shows  that  the  forms  are 
exactly  analogous  to  those  of  harmotome,  and  suggests  that 
It  may  be  also  mcmodinio. 


C.  di  Bove. 
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HARMOTOBSB. 


Monocliiiic  (DesCloizeaux).     Cleavage ; 


/,  (9,  easy.  Simple  crystals  un- 
known. Occurring  in  peneti'a- 
tion-twins.  Unknown  massive. 
H.  =4-5.  G.  =2-44-2-45. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Color  white  ; 
passing  into  gray,  yellow,  red, 
or  brown.  Streak  white.  Sul> 
transparen  t — t  ran  si  ucen  t.  Fi-ac* 
tnre  uneven,  imperfectly  con- 
clioidal.     Brittle. 


Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  B  :  ft  :  Si  :  H 

.     ,        ,  =1  :  3  :  10  :  5;    here    B=Ba   moetly, 

Andreaaberg.  al8oKa;ft=Al.     Formula  BAlSi^O, 4 

-f5aq.      If  one -fifth  of  the  water   is 

chemically  combined   (Bammelsberg),  then  the  formula  corresponds  to  H2BAlSi60,5-i-4aq. 

Both  formulas  give  Silica  45-91,  alumina  15  70,  barj?ta  2006,  potash  3^4,  water  14m)=100. 

Pyr.,  ©to. — B.B.  whitens,  then  crumbles  and  fuses  at  3'5  without  intumescence  to  a  white 
translucent  glass.  Some  varieties  phosphoresce  when  heated.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid  without  gelatinizing. 

Diflf. — Characterized  by  its  crystallization  in  twins ;  the  presence  of  barium  separates  it 
from  other  species. 

Obs. — Harmotome  occurs  in  amygdaloid,  phonolyte,  trachyte ;  also  on  gneiss,  and  in  some 
metalliferous  veins.  At  Btrontian  in  Scotland ;  at  Andrensberg ;  at  Budelstadt  in  Silesia ; 
Schiflfenberg,  near  Giessen,  etc. ;  Oberstein ;  in  the  gneiss  of  upper  New  York  City. 

DesCloizeaux,  who  has  shown  the  monoclinic  character  of  the  species  by  optical  means,  haa 
adopted  a  different  position  for  the  crystals  (1  =/,  etc.). 


Strontian. 


STIIiBm!.    Desmine. 


Orthorhombic. 


-I 


/A  7  =  94°  16',  1  A 1,  front,  =  119°  16',  side,  114°  0'. 
Cleavage :  i-i  perfect,  i-l  less  so.  Forms  as  in  f.  650  ; 
more  common  with  the  prism  flattened  parallel  to  i-t 
or  the  cleavai^e-face,  and  pointed  at  the  extremities. 
Twins:  cnicirorm,  tw^nning-plane.  li,  rare.  Conmion 
in  sheaf -like  aggregations ;  divergent  or  radiated  ;  some 
times  globular  and  thin  lamellar-colunniar. 

II.  =  3-5-4.     G.=2-094-2-2()5.     Lustre  of  i-i  pearly; 
of   other   faces    vitreous,      ('olor   white ;    occasionally 

ellow,  brown,  or  red,  to  brick-red.     Streak  uncolored. 

ransparent — translucent.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 


¥ 


Var. — 1.   Ordinary.     Either  (a)  in  crystals,  flattened  and  pearly 

parallel  to  the  plane  of  cleavage,  or  sheaf -like,  or  divergent  groups  ; 

or  {b)  in  radiated  stars  or  hemispheres,  with  the  radiating  individuaUi 

showing  a  pearly  cleavage  surface.    Sp?iaro8tilbit(\  Beud,  is  in  spheres, 

radiated  within  with  a  pearly  fracture,  rather  soft  externally. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  B  :  R  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  12  :  6 ;  B=Ca(Na2).«  =  r\l.   Foi-mulaBAlSieO,. 

-f  Oaq.     If  two  pai*ts  of  water  are  basic  (Bamm.)  the  ratio  becomes  (B=Ca,H2,Naii)  3  :  3  :  13 

:  4,  or  B  :  Si=l  :  2,  and  the  formula  is  H,BrVlSieOis-i-4aq.     Analysis.  Petersen,  Seisser  Alp, 

SiO,  55-61,  AIO3  15-62,  CaQ7-33,  NaaO  2-01,  K^O  0-47,  HoQ  18  10  =.99 -23. 

Pyr-,  ©to. — B.B.  eicfoliatos,  swells  up,  curves  into  fan-like  or  vermicular  forms,  and  fuaei 
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to  a  white  enameL  F.=!^2'5.  Beoomposed  by  hydroohloric  acid,  without  gfelatinidng.  The 
apAarogtilbiU  g^elatinizes,  bat  Heddle  says  this  is  owing  to  a  mixture  of  mesoUU  with  the  stil- 
bite. 

Diflf. — Prominent  characters:  occurrence  in  sheaf -like  forms,  and  in  the  rectangolac 
tabular  crystals ;  lustre  on  deavage-face  pearly  ;  does  not  gelatinize  with  acids. 

Obs. — Stilbite  occurs  mostly  in  cavities  in  amygdaloid.  It  is  also  found  in  some  metal- 
liferous veins,  and  in  granite  and  gneiss.  The  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and  the  Isle  of  Skye  ; 
in  Dumbartonshire*.  Scotland ;  at  Andreasberg  ;  Arendal  in  Norway ;  in  the  Vendayah  Mts. , 
Hindofitan ;  near  Fahlun  in  Sweden.  In  North  America,  at  Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey  ;  at  the 
Michipicoten  Islands,  Lake  Superior ;  Nova  Scotia,  etc. 

The  name  stUbite  is  from  arik^T}^  luntre;  and  desmine  from  Mafirj^  a  bundle.  The  species 
stilbite,  as  adopted  by  Haiiy,  included  Strahlzeolith  Wern.  (radiated  zeolite,  or  the  above), 
and  BlcLtterzeolith  Wern.  (foliated  zeolite,  or  the  species  heulaudite  beyondj.  The  former  was 
the  typical  part  of  the  species,  and  is  the  first  mentioned  in  the  description  ;  and  the  lattei 
lie  added  to  the  species,  as  he  observes,  with  much  hesitation.  In  1817,  Breithaupt  separated 
the  two  zeolites,  and  called  the  former  desmine  and  the  latter  euzeolite^  thus  throwing  aside 
entirely,  contrary  to  rule  and  propriety,  Haiiy* s  name  stUbite^  which  should  have  been  accepted 
by  him  in  place  of  desmine,  it  being  the  typical  part  of  his  speciea  In  1822,  Brooke  (ap- 
parently unaware  of  what  Breithaupt  had  done)  used  stUdite  for  the  first,  and  named  the  other 
heulandit^.  In  this  he  has  been  followed  by  the  French  and  English  mineralogists,  while  the 
Germans  have  unfortunately  followed  Breithaupt. 

Epistilbitb  (BeissUe). — Composition  like  heulaudite,  but  form  orthorhombio.  Iceland; 
Faroe;  Poonah,  India,  etc.  ;  Bergen  Hill,  N.J. 

FoRESiTE.— Resembles  stilbite  in  form.  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  Si :  H— 1  :  6  :  12  :  6.  Formula 
BAlaSi«Oi9+6aq.  (R=Naa  :  Ga=l  :  3).  Occurs  in  crystalline  crusts  on  tourmaline,  in  cavities 
In  granite.    Island  of  Elba. 


HBUIiANDITB.    Stilbit,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.  O  =  88°  35 V  IaI=  136°  4',  (?  A 14  =  156°  45' ;  c  :  J  :  rf  ;= 
1*065  :  2*4785  :  1.      Cleavage  :   clinodiagonal  (i-l)  emi- 
nent.   Also  in  globular  forms ;  also  granular.  651 

H. =3*5-4.  G.=2'2.  Lustre  of  i-i  strong  pearly ;  of 
other  faces  vitreous.  Color  various  shades  of  white, 
passing  into  red,  gray,  and  brown.  Streak  white. 
Transparent — subtranslucent.  Fracture  subconchoidal, 
uneven.     Brittle.     Double  refraction  weak ;  optic-axial 

Elane  normal  to  i-l ;  bisectrix  positive,  parallel  to  the 
orizontal  diagonal  of  the  base ;  DesCl. 

Oomp — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  13  :  5 ;  R=Ca(Na,). 
Formula  Cai^lSiflOi 6 +5aq,  or  if  2H.iO  be  basic  (Ramm.)  then  the 
ratio  becomes  1:1:4  (R=Ca  and  Ha),  and  the  formula  H4CaAlSifl 
0)8+3aq.  Both  require  Silica  59*06.  alumina  16*83,  lime  7*88,  soda 
1-46,  water  14-77=100. 

Pyr.— B.B.  same  as  with  stilbite. 

Diff. — ^Distinguished  by  its  crystalline  form.     Pearly  lustre  of  i-l  a  prominent  character. 

Obs. — Heulandite  occurs  principally  in  amygdaloidal  rocks.  Also  in  gneiss,  and  occasionally 
in  metalliferous  veins.  Occurs  in  Iceland ;  the  Par5e  Islands ;  the  Vendayah  Mountains, 
Hindostan.  Also  in  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  near  Glasgow ;  in  the  Fassa  Valley,  Tyrol ;  An- 
dreasberg ;  Nova  Scotia,  etc. ;  at  Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey ;  on  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior ; 
at  Jones's  Falls,  near  Baltimore  (Levy's  bettumoiitUe), 

For  the  relation  of  the  synonymes  see  stilbit,  above. 

Brewsterite. — Q.  ratio  same  as  for  heulandite,  but  R  is  here  Ba  or  8r  (Ca).  Formula 
requires  SiO«  53-5,  AID,  15'3,  BaO  76,  SrO  10-2,  HaO  13-4=100.  Monoclinic.  Strontian  in 
Argyleshire,  eto. 
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m.    Mabgabophyllite    Section. 

BiSILICATES. 

The  Margarophyllites  are  often  foliated  like  the  micas,  and  the  name 
alludes  to  the  pearly  folia.  Massive  varieties  are,  however,  the  most  com- 
inoD  with  a  large  part  of  the  species,  and  they  often  have  the  compactness 
of  clay  or  wax.  Talc,  pyrophyllite,  serpentine,  are  examples  of  species  pre- 
senting both  extremes  of  structure ;  while  pinite  occurs,  as  thus  tar  known, 
only  in  the  compact  condition.  The  true  Margai-ophyllites  are  below  5  in 
hardness ;  greasy  to  the  feel,  at  least  when  finely  powdered. 

TAI.O. 

Orthorhombic.     /A  7=  120**.     Occurs  rarely  in  hexagonal  prisms  and 

f)iates.     Cleavage :  basal,  eminent.     Foliated  massive,  sometimes  in  globu- 
ar  and  stellated  groups;  also  granular  massive,  coai-se  or  fine ;  also  com- 
pact or  cryptocrystalline. 

H.=l-1'5.  G.=2*565-2'8.  Lustre  pearly.  Color  apple-green  to  white, 
or  sil very- white ;  also  greenish-gray  and  dark  green;  sometimes  bright 
green  perpendicular  to  cleavage  surface,  and  brown  and  less  ti*anslucent  at 
right  angles  to  this  direction ;  brownish  to  black ish-ffreen  and  reddish  when 
impure.  Streak  usually  white;  of  dark  green  varieties,  lighter  than  the 
color.  Subtransparent — subtranslucent.  Sectile.  Thin  laminae  flexible, 
but  not  elastic.  Feel  greasy.  Optic-axial  plane  i-i ;  bisectrix  negative,  nor- 
mal to  the  base ;  DesCl. 

Var. — Foliated,  Tale.  Consists  of  folia,  nsually  easily  separated,  having  a  greasy  feel,  and 
presenting  ordinarily  light  green,  greenish- white,  and  white  colors.  G.  =2 '55-2*78.  (a) 
Mamte^  8teatite  or  aoapstone  (Speckstein,  Germ.),  Coarse  granular,  gray,  grayish-green,  and 
brownish-gray  in  colors.  H.  =1-2  '5.  {b)  Fine  granular  or  cryptocrystalline « and  soft  esoagh 
to  be  used  as  chalk,  as  the  Frenc/i  chalk  {Craie  de  Bi-ian^on),  which  is  milk-white,  with  a 
pearly  lustre. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  Mg  :  Si=2  :  5,  or  3  :  4,  with  a  varying  amount  of  water  in  both  talc  and 
steatite,  from  a  fraction  of  a  per  cent,  to  7  p.  c.  If  the  water  is  basic,  the  ratio  becomes  for 
E  :  Si=l  :  2,  (R=Mg(Fe)  and  H,),  and  the  formula  is  HaMgjSi^Oj,  (Ramm.)= Silica  63*49, 
magnesia  31*75,  water  4*76=100 ;  the  analyses  show  generally  1  or  2  p.  c.  of  FeO. 

Pyr*,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  B.B.,  when  intensely  ignited,  most  varieties  yield  water.  In 
the  platinum  forceps  whitens,  exfoliates,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  thin  edges  to  a  white 
enamel.  Moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  assumes  on  ignition  a  pale  red  color.  Not  decom- 
posed by  acids. 

Diff. — Recognized  by  its  extreme  softness,  unctuous  feel,  and  nsually  foliated  Btractnre. 
Inelastic  though  flexible.     Yields  water  only  on  intense  ignition. 

Obs. — Talc  or  steatite  is  a  very  common  minertol,  and  in  the  latter  form  constitutes  exten- 
sive beds  in  some  regions.  It  is  often  associated  with  serpentine  and  dolomite,  and  frequently 
contains  crystals  of  dolomite,  breunerite,  asbestus,  actinolite,  tourmaline,  magnetite.  Steatite 
is  the  material  of  many  pseudomorphs,  among  which  the  most  common  are  those  after  pyroxene, 
hornblende,  mica,  scapolite,  and  spinel.  The  magnesian  minerals  are  those  which  commonly 
afford  steatite  by  alteration ;  while  those,  like  scapolite  and  nephelite,  which  contain  soda  and 
no  magnesia,  most  frequently  change  to  pinite-like  pseudomorphs.  Hensstiaeiite  and 
vyraUfAite  are  pseudomorphous  varieties. 

Apple-green  talc  occurs  near  Salzburg ;  in  the  Valais ;  also  in  Cornwall,  near  Lizard  Point, 
with  serpentine ;  in  Scotland,  with  serpentine,  at  Portsoy  and  elsewhere ;  etc.  In  K. 
America,  some  localities  are:  Vermont  ^  at  Bridge  water;  Grafton,  etc.  In  New  Hamp^irSy 
at  Pclham,  etc.  In  R.  Inland,  at  Smithfield.  In  N.  York,  near  Amity.  luPenn,^  at  Texas; 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  on  the  SchuylkilL     In  Maryland^  at  Cooptown. 
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PTROPHTIilJTB.    Agalmatolite  or  Pagodite  pt 

Orthorliorabic.  Not  observed  ia  distinct  crystals.  Cleavage:  basal 
eminent.  Foliated,  radiated  lamellar ;  also  granular,  to  compact  or  crypto- 
crystalline  ;  the  latter  sometimes  slaty. 

H.=l-2.  G.=2-75-2-92.  Lustre^of  folia  pearly,  like  that  of  talc ;  of 
massive  kinds  dull  or  glistening.  Color  white,  apple-green,  grayish  and 
bi'ownish-green,  yellowisli  to  ochre-yellow,  s^rayish- white.  Snbtranspareut 
to  opaque.  Laminsa  flexible,  not  elastic,  l^eel  greasy.  Optic-axial  angle 
large  (about  108°) ;  bisectrix  negative,  normal  to  the  cleavage-plane. 

Var. — (1)  Foliated,  and  often  radiated,  closely  resembling  talc  in  color,  feel,  lustre,  and 
structure.  (2)  Compact,  massive,  white,  grayish,  and  greenish,  somewhat  resembling  com- 
pact steatite,  or  French  chalk.  This  compact  variety,  as  Brush  has  shown,  includes  part  of 
what  has  gone  under  the  name  of  agalmatolite,  from  China ;  it  is  used  for  slate-pencils,  and 
ifi  sometimes  called  pencU-stone. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  :^l  :  Si=l  :  2,  also  in  other  cases  3  :  8,  Formula  for  the  first  ca8e= 
a\aSi.OB+aq  (Ramm.).  Analysis,  Chesterfield,  S.  C,  by  Genth,  SiOj  64*82,  AID,  2848,  FeO, 
DM,  MgO  0-33,  CaO  055,  HaO  o-25=100-39. 

Pyr*,  etc. — Yields  water.  B.B.  whitens,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edges.  The 
radiated  varieties  exfoliate  in  fan-like  forms,  swelling  up  to  many  times  the  original  volume 
of  the  assay.  Heated  with  cobalt  solution  gives  a  deep  blue  color  (alumina).  Partially  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid,  and  completely  on  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 

Obs. — Compact  pyrophyllite  is  the  material  or  base  of  some  schistose  rocks.  The  foliated 
variety  is  often  the  gangue  of  cyanite.  Occurs  in  the  Urals ;  at  Westana.  Sweden ;  near  Ottrez 
in  Luxembourg ;  in  Chesterfield  Dist.,  S.  C. ;  in  Lincoln  Co.,  Ga. ;  in  Arkansas.  The  compact 
pyrophyllite  of  Deep  River,  N.  C,  is  extensively  used  for  making  slate  pencils. 

PiHLiTE  {cymatoUte),  near  pyrophyllite. 


SBPIOUTII.    Meerschaum,  Oerm.    L'Ecume  de  Mer,  i^V. 

Compact,  with  a  smooth  feel,  and  fine  earthy  texture,  or  clay-like. 

H.=2-2*5.  Impreswble  by  the  nail.  In  dry  masses  floats  on  water. 
Color  grayish-white,  white,  or  with  a  faint  yellowish  or  reddish  tinge. 
Opaque. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  B  :  Si :  H=l  :  3  : 1,  corresponding  to  Mg9Sis08  +  2aq ;  or,  if  half  the 
water  is  basic,  1:2:  i=HaMg2Si,0»  +  aq=Silica  60-8,  magnesia  271,  water  12*1=100.  The 
amount  of  water  present  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  dosed  tube  yields  first  hygroscopic  moisture,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
gives  much  water  and  a  burnt  smeU.  B.  B.  some  varieties  blacken,  then  burn  white,  and  fuse 
with  difficulty  on  the  thin  edges.  With  cobalt  solution  a  pink  color  on  ignition.  Decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  gelatinization. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Asia  Minor,  in  masses  in  stratified  earthy  or  alluvial  deposits  at  the  plains 
of  Eskihi-sher ;  also  found  in  Greece ;  at  Hrubschitz  in  Moravia ;  in  Morocco  ;  at  Yallecas  in 
Spain,  in  extensive  beds. 

The  word  rneersc/iauni  is  German  for  sea-frothy  and  alludes  to  its  lightness  and  color.  Sepio- 
Ute,  Glocker,  is  from  <77T/a,  ciUtle-Jish,  the  bone  of  which  is  light  and  porous,  and  also  a  pro- 
duction of  the  sea. 

Aphrodite. — 4MgSi08+3aq.     Besembles  sepiolite.     Longban,  Sweden. 

SMEC3TITE. — Fuller's  earth  pt.     A  greenish  clay  from  Styria. 

MoNTMORiLLONiTE. — A  roso-red  clay  containing  more  alumina  than  smectite,  from  Mont- 
morillon,  France. 

Celadon  IT  E. — A  variety  of  "green  earth"  from  Mt.  Baldo,  near  Verona. 

Glauconitb. — Green  earth  pt.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  potassium,  but  always 
Impure.     Constitutes  the  green  sand  of  the  chalk  and  other  formations  {s.ff.,  in  New  Jersey). 

Stilfnomblank. — ^In  foliated  plates,  or  aa  a  velvety  coatmg.     Essentially  a  hydrous  iron 
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(Fe)  silicate.  Color  black  to  yellowish-bronze.  Silesia;  Weilbuig;  NMsan;  Bterliu^  iron 
mine;  Antwerp,  N.  Y.  {dvalcodite). 

Chloropal. — Compact,  earthy.  Color  greenish -yellow.  A  hydrated  iron  silicate.  Formula 
FeSisOg+Saq.     Andreasberg ;  Steinberg  near  Gottingen;  Noutron  {nontr<miU\  France,  etc. 

Aerikite. — Perhaps  related  to  chloropal  {Lasaulx).     Color  blue.     Spain. 


XTnisilicates. 

Serpentine  Group. 
8ZIRPIINTINII. 


Orthorhombic  (?).  In  distinct  crystals,  but  only  as  psendomorphs.  Some- 
times foliated,  folia  rarely  separable ;  also  delicately  fibrous,  the  fibres  often 
easily  separable,  and  either  flexible  or  brittle.  Usually  massive,  fine  gi-anu- 
lar  to  impalpable  or  cryptocrystalline ;  also  slaty. 

H.=2*5-4,  rarely  5*5.  G.=2*5-2'65;  some  fibrous  varieties  2 •2-2*3  ; 
retinalite,  2*36-2*55.  Lustre  siibresinous  to  greasy,  pearly,  earthy ;  resin- 
like, or  wax-like ;  usually  feeble.  Color  leek-green,  blackish-green,  oil 
and  siskin-green,  brownish-red,  brownish-yellow ;  none  bright;  sometimes 
nearly  white.  On  exposure,  often  becoming  yellowish-gray.  Streak  white, 
slightly  shining.  Translucent — opaque.  Feel  smooth,  sometimes  greasy. 
Fracture  conchoidal  or  splintery. 

Var. — ^Many  nnenstained  species  have  been  made  out  of  serpentine,  differing  in  stractare 
(massive,  slaty,  foUated,  fibrous),  or,  as  supposed,  in  chemical  composition. 

Mabstye.  (1)  Ordinary/ massive,  (a)  Precious  or  ^oble  St^rpentine  (Ediei  ^erpentin^  Germ,) 
is  of  a  rich  oU-green  color,  of  pale  or  dark  shades,  and  translucent  even  when  in  thick  pieces ; 
and  (6)  Common  Serpentine^  when  of  dark  shades  of  color,  and  subtranslucent.  The  former 
has  a  hardness  of  2*5-3;  the  latter  often  of  4  or  beyond,  owing  to  impurities.  BowenitS 
(Smithfield,  B.  I.),  is  a  jade-like  variety  with  the  hardness  5*5. 

Foliated.  MarmcUte  is  thin  foliated;  the  lamins  brittle  but  easily  separable,  yet  gradu- 
ating into  a  variety  in  which  they  are  not  separable.  G.  =2'41 ;  lustre  pearly ;  colors  green- 
ish-white, bluish-white,  or  pale  tusparagus-green.     From  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Fibrous.  ChrysotiU  is  delicately  fibrous,  the  fibres  usually  flexible  and  easily  separating ; 
lustre  silky,  or  sill^  metallic ;  color  greenish- white,  green,  olive-green,  yellow,  and  brownish ; 
G.  =2 '219.  Often  constitutes  seams  in  serpentine.  It  includes  most  of  the  silky  amianthus 
of  serpentine  rocks.     The  original  chrysotile  was  from  Reichenstein. 

Any  serpentine  rock  cut  into  slabs  and  polished  is  called  serpentine  marble. 

Oomp.-— Q.  ratio  for  Mg  :  Si  :  H=3  :  4  :  2,  corresponding  to  MgjSiad-hSaqzrSilica  4^-48, 
magnesia  43 '48,  water  13*04.  But  as  chrysolite  is  especially  liable  to  the  change  to  serpen- 
tine, and  chrysolite  is  a  ujiisilicate,  and  the  change  consists  in  a  loss  of  some  Mg.  and  the 
addition  of  water,  it  is  probable  that  part  of  the  water  takes  the  place  of  the  lost  ]U^,  so  that 
the  mineral  is  essentially  a  hydrated  chrysolite  of  the  formula  HiMgiSiaOp+aq.  The  rela- 
tion in  ratio  to  kaolinite  and  pinite  corresponds  with  this  view  of  the  formula. 

Pyr.,  eto.— In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.  B.  fuses  ou  the  edges  w^ith  difficulty.  F.  = 
6.  Gives  usually  an  iron  reaction.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Chry- 
sotile leaves  the  silica  in  fine  fibres. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :  compact  structure  ;  softness,  being  easily  cut  with  a 
knife ;  low  specific  gravity  ;  and  resinous  lustre. 

Obs. — Serpentine  often  constitutes  mountain  masses.  It  frequently  occurs  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  dolomite,  magnesite,  or  calcite,  making  a  rock  of  clouded  green,  sometimes 
veined  with  white  or  pale  green,  called  verd  antifjue,  or  ophiolite.  It  results  from  the  altera- 
tion of  other  rocks,  frequently  chrysolite  rocks.  Crystals  of  serpentine  (pseudomorphona) 
occur  in  the  Fassr  valley,  Tyrol ;   near  Miask  ;  Katharinenberg,  and  elsevi'here ;  in  Norwi^, 
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it  bnaram,  eto.  Predons  Berpentines  come  from  Sweden ;  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Corsica ; 
Siberia  ;  Saxony,  etc.  In  N.  America,  in  Vermo7it,  at  New  Fane ;  fioxbury,  etc.  In  Mass.^ 
at  Newburyport  and  elsewhere.  In  Gonn.,  near  New  Haven  and  Milford,  at  the  verd-antique 
quarries.  In  N.  Torky  at  Brewster,  Putnam  Co.  ;  at  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co.  ;  in  Gouver- 
neur,  St.  Lawrence  Co. ;  in  Orange  Co. ;  Richmond  Co.  In  N,  Jersey^^  at  Hoboken.  In 
Penn..  at  Texas,  Lancaster  Co. ;  also  in  Chester  Co. ;  in  Delaware  Co.  In  Maryland^  at 
Bare  Hills ;  at  Cooptown,  H&rford  Co. 

The  following  are  varieties  of  serpentine  :  retinaUte^  Grenville,  C.  W. :  varhausente^  Tyrol ; 
porceUop/iite ;  botoenite,  Smithfield,  R.  I.  ;  aiitigonte.  Piedmont ;  wmamfsUe^  Texas,  Pa.  j 
mOfrmoUte^  Hoboken ;  picrcUte ;  mstaxite ;  refdatiskiie  (containing  Ni) ;  'iquacrepUite. 

Bastite  or  ScHTTiLER  SPAB. — An  impure  serpentine^  a  restdt  of  the  alteration  of  a  foliated 
pyroxene.     Baste ;  Todtmoos  in  the  SchwarzwsJd.     Antillite  is  similar. 

Deweylitk  (^y»injte).— HiMg4Si>Oia+4»q.  Occurs  with  serpentine  at  Middlefield  and 
Texas,  Penn.     Hydbophite  {Jenkitisite)^  near  deweylite«  but  Mg  replaced  in  part  by  Fe. 

Cerolite. — HaMgaSiaOT+aq.  Silesia.  LiMBACHiTE  from  Limbach,  and  ZoblitzitH 
from  Zoblltz,  are  varieties  of  cerolite. 

GBNTUITB.    Nickel-Gymnite. 

Amorphous,  with  a  delicately  hemispherical  or  stiilactitic  surface,  in 
crusting. 

H.=3-4 ;  sometimes  (as  at  Michipicoten)  so  soft  as  to  be  polished 
under  the  nail,  and  fall  to  pieces  in  water.  G.=2'4:09.  Lustre  resinous. 
Color  pale  apple-green,  or  yellowish.  Streak  greenish- white.  Opaque  to 
translucent. 

Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  Si  :  H=2  :  8  :  3,  or  the  same  as  for  deweylite  ;  formula  H4(Ni, 
Mg)4Si,Oi«,  being  a  nickel -gymnite.  Analysis:  Genth,  Texas,  Pa.,  SiOa  35  30,  NiO  30 '04, 
FeO  0-24,  MgO  14-60,  CaO  0  26,  H,0  1909=10()19. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  gives  off  water.  B.B.  infasible.  With  borax 
in  O.F.  gives  a  violet  bead,  becoming  gray  in  R.F.  (Nickel).  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
add  without  gelatinizing. 

Obs. — From  Texas,  Lancaster  Co. ,  Pa. ,  in  thin  crusts  on  chromic  iron  ;  from  Webster, 
Jackson  Co.,  N.  C;  on  Michipicoten  Id.,  Lake  Superior. 

Alipite  and  Pimelitg,  an  apple-green  silicates  containing  some  nickel.  Qaknieritb: 
and  NouMBiTE,  from  New  Caledonia  are  similar,  and  have  been  shown  by  Liversidge  to  be 
mixtures* 


KdoUnite  Group. 

EAOUNTTE. 


Orthorhombic.  7  A  /=  120°.  In  rhombic,  rhomboidal,  or  hexagonal 
scales  or  plates  ;  sometimes  in  fan-shaped  aggregations  ;  usually  constitut- 
ing a  claj-like  mass,  either  compact,  friable,  or  mealy ;  base  of  crystals 
lined,  arising  from  the  edges  of  superimposed  plates.  Cleavage :  basal, 
perfect.     Twins:  the  hexagonal  plates  made  up  of  six  sectore. 

H.= 1-2-5.  G.=2'4-2'63.  Lustre  of  plates  pearly  ;  of  mass,  pearly  to 
dull  earthy.  Color  white,  grayish-wliite,  yellowish,  sometimes  brownish, 
bluish,  or  reddish.  Scales  transparent  to  translucent.  Scales  flexible, 
inelastic ;  usually  unctuous  and  plastic. 

Var. — 1.  ArgHUform.  Soft,  clay -like  ;  ordinary  kaolinite  ;  under  the  microscope,  if  not 
withoatf  showijig  that  it  is  made  up  largely  of  pearly  scales.     The  constituent  of  most,  if  not 
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all,  pttre  kaolin.  2.  FaHniform.  Healj,  hardly  ooherent,  oonsistiiigp  of  pearly  aiignlai 
Bcales.  3.  InduraUd;  LWiomarge  (SteinmaTk,  Germ.).  Firm  and  compact;  H.=!^2'5. 
When  pulverized,  often  shows  a  scaly  texture. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  fi  :  Si  :  H=8  :  4  :  2 ;  formula  i^^lSigO? +2aq,  or  making  part  of  th« 
water  basic,  HaAlSiaOg+aqrrSilica  46-4,  alumina  39*7,  water  13-9=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible.  Gives  a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution.  Inaol- 
uble  in  acids. 

I>i£— Characterized  by  its  unctuous,  soapy  feel ;  alumina  reaction  B.B. 
^  Obs. — Ordinary  kaolin  is  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  aluminous  minerals,  especially 
the  feldspars  of  granitic  and  gneissoid  rocks  and  porphyries.  In  some  regions  where  these 
rocks  have  decomposed  on  a  large  scale,  the  resulting  clay  remains  in  vast  beds  of  kaolin, 
usually  more  or  less  mixed  with  free  quartz,  and  sometimes  with  oxide  of  iron  from  some  of 
.  the  other  minerals  present. 

Occurs  at  Gaohe-Apr^s  in  Belgium ;  also  in  Bohemia ;  in  Saxony.  At  Yrieix,  near  Limoges, 
is  the  best  locality  of  kaolin  in  Europe,  it  affords  material  for  the  famous  Sevres  porcdjain 
manufactory. 

In  the  U.  States,  kaolin  occurs  at  Newcastle  and  Wilmington,  Del.;  at  various  localitiee  in 
the  iimonite  region  of  Vermont  (at  Branford,  etc.) ;  Massachusetts  ;  Pennsylvania ;  Jackaon- 
ville,  Ala.;  Edgefield,  S.  C;  near  Augusta,  Ga. 

Pholebitb,  Hallotsita,  clays  allied  to  kaolinite. 

Saponitb.— A  soft  magnesian  silicate ;  occurs  in  cavities  in  trap. 


Finite  Group. 

PINi'i'Jd. 

Amorphous ;  granular  to  cryptocrystalline ;  usually  the  latter.  Also  in 
crystals,  and  sometimes  with  cleavage,  but  only  because  pseudomorphs,  the 
fonn  and  cleavage  being  those  of  the  minerals  from  which  derived.  Rarely 
a  submicaceous  cleavage,  which  may  belong  to  the  species. 

H.=2-5-3'5.  G.=2'6-2"85.  Lustre  feeble,  waxy.  Color  grayish-white, 
grayish-green,  pea-green,  dull  green,  brownish,  reddish.  Translucent — 
opaque.     Acts  like  a  gum  ou  polarized  light ;  DesUl. 

Comp.,  Var. — ^Finite  is  essentially  a  hydrous  alkaline  silicate.  Being  a  result  of  alteration, 
and  amorphous,  the  mineral  varies  much  in  composition,  and  numerous  species  have  been 
made  of  the  mineral  in  its  various  conditions.  The  varieties  of  pinite  here  admitted  agree 
closely  in  physical  characters,  and  in  the  amount  of  potash  and  water  present.  Average  com- 
position :  SUica  46,  alumina  30,  potash  10,  water  6  ;  formula  (Ramm.)  HeKa^lsSi&Ofo.  The 
mineral  is  related  chemically,  as  it  is  also  physically,  to  serpentine  ;  and  it  is  an  alkali-alumina 
serpentine,  as  pyrophyllite  is  an  alumina  talc. 

The  different  kinds  are  either  pseudomorphous  crystals  after  (1)  iolite ;  (2)  nephelite ;  (3) 
scapolite ;  (4)  some  kind  of  feldspar ;  (5)  spodumeue ;  or  (6)  other  aluminous  mineral;  or  (7) 
disseminated  masses  resembling  indurated  talc,  steatite,  lithomaige.  or  kaolinite,  also  a  result 
of  alteration  ;  or  (8)  the  prominent  or  sole  constituent  of  a  metamorphic  rock,  which  is  some- 
times  a  pinite  schist  (analogous  to,  and  often  much  resembling,  talcose  schist^  and  stiU  more 
closely  related  to  pyrophyllite  scJiist).     Some  prominent  varieties  are : 

Finite.  Speckstein  [fr.  the  Pini  mine  at  Aue,  near  Schneeberg].  Occurs  in  granite,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  pseudomorphous  after  iolite. 

GiESBCKiTE.  In  6-8ided  prisms,  probably  pseudomorphous  after  nephelite.  H=3  5. 
G.  =2-78-2-85.  Color  grayish-green,  olive-gfeen,  to  brownish.  Brought  by  Uieseck^  from 
Greenland.     Also  of  similar  characters  from  Diana,  N.  Y. 

Agalmatolite.  Like  ordinary  massive  pinite  in  its  amorphous  compact  texture,  lustre, 
and  other  physical  characters,  but  contains  more  silica,  so  as  to  afford  the  formula  of  a  bisili- 
oate,  or  nearly,  and  it  may  be  a  dis^nct  species.  Agalmatoliie  was  named  from  ayoA^a,  an 
image,  ajxdpagodite  from  pagoda,  the  Chinese  carving  the  soft  stone  into  miniature  pagodas, 
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Images,  etc.    Part  of  the  so-oalled  agalmatolite  of  China  is  true  pmite  in  oompofauon,  auothex 
part  is  compact  pyrophyllite  (p.  327),  and  still  another  steatite  (p.  826). 

Other  minerals  belong^g  in  or  near  the  pinite  group  are :  dyssyntrihiU  (=g^e8eckite) ; 
parophite;  wiiaoniU;  polyargite ;  rosite ;  kiUinite;  gigantoliie;  hygropMite;  gumJbelite; 
restotmdUe,    Also  eataipUite  ;  Mharite  ;  palaganite. 


JBydro-mica  Oroup. 

FAHLUNITB. 

In  six-  or  twelve-sided  prisms,  bnt  derived  from  pseudomorphism  after 
iolite.     Cleavage :  basal  sometimes  perfect. 

H. =3*5-5.  G.=2*6-2'8.  Lustre  of  surface  of  basal  cleavage  pearly  to 
waxy,  glimmering.  Color  grayish-green,  to  greenish-brown,  olive-  or  oil- 
green  ;  sometimes  blackish-green  to  black  ;  streak  colorless. 

Var. — This  species  is  a  result  of  alteiation,  and  considerable  yariation  in  the  results  of 
analyses  should  be  expected.  The  crvstaUine  form  is  that  of  the  original  ioUte,  while  the 
basal  cleavage  when  distinct  is  that  of  the  new  species  fahlunite. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=l  :  3  :  6  :  1 ;  whence  the  formula  H4Raft<iSiftOao)  the 
water  being  considered  as  basic,  and  as  entering  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  bases  in  the 
unisilicate.  In  some  kinds,  the  same  with  the  addition  of  H.jO.  The  Q.  ratio  of  iolite,  the 
original  of  the  species,  is  1:3:5.  Analysis  by  Wachtmeister,  from  Fahlun,  SiOa  44*00, 
AlO,  3010,  FeO  3-86,  MnO  2  24,  MgO  675,  CaO  l-3o,  KaO  198,  HaO  935,  F  tr=100'23. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  to  a  white  blebby  glass.  Not  acted  upon  by  acids. 
Pyrargillite  is  difficultly  fusible,  but  is  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — FaMuniie  (and  tricUudte)  from  Fahlun,  Sweden.  The  following  are  identical,  or 
nearly  so  :  Eamarkite  and  praseoUte,  Brevig ;  raumite^  Baumo,  Finland ;  cJdarophyUite^  Unity, 
Me. ;  pyrargillitSy  Helsingfors ;  pdyohroUiU,  Krageroe,  and  aspaitioUte,  Norway ;  huronitSj 
Lake  Huron  (  WeissiU,  Fahlun). 


MARGARODITB. 

Like  muscovite  or  common  mica  in  crystallization,  and  in  optical  and 
other  physical,  characters,  except  usually  a  more  pearly  lustre,  and  the  color 
more  commonly  whitish  or  silvery. 

Gomp. — Q.  ratio  for  E  :  ft  :  Si  :  H  mosUy  1  :  6  :  9  :  2;  whence  the  formula  H^Rti^^hSisOtS) 
the  water  being  basic.  Sometimes  Q.  ratio  1  :  9  :  12  :  2 ;  but  this  division  belongs  with 
damonrite,  if  the  two  are  distinguishable.  This  species  appears  to  be  often,  if  not  always,  a 
result  of  the  hydration  of  muscovite,  there  being  all  shades  of  gradation  between  it  and  that 
species.  Muscovite  has  the  Q.  ratio  for  baaes  and  silicon  of  4  :  5,  or  nearly.  Analysis,  Smith 
and  Brush,  Litchfield.  Ct.,  SiO,  44-60,  Al  36*23,  FeO  1  34,  MgO  0  37,  CaO  050,  Na,0  410, 
KaO  0  20,  H,0  5-20,  F  tr.=100-60. 

For  pyrognostics  and  localities,  see  musoovite,  p.  291. 

GiLBKBTiTE. — Essentially  identical  with  maigarodite ;  tin  mines,  Saxony. 


DAMOURTTB. 

An  aggregate  of  fine  scales,  mica-like  in  structure. 
H.=2-3.     G.=2'792.     Liistre  pearly.     Color  yellow  or  yellowish- whita 
Optic-axial  divergence  10  to  12  degrees  ;  for  sterlingite  70°. 

0 

Comp. — A  hydrous  potash-mica,  like  margarodite,  to  which  ct  is  closely  related.     Q.  ratio 
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for  R  :  ]l :  Si  :  H=l  :  0  :  12  :  2,  or  1  :  1  for  bases  to  silicon,  if  the  water  is  basic.  Formula 
H4K3Al3Sie034.  Analysis,  Monroe,  from  Sterling,  Mass.  {sterUngite) ,  SiOaiS'ST,  3^10,36*45. 
¥eOt  3-36,  KaO  10  86,  HaO  519=99-73. 

It  is  the  gangae  of  cyanite  at  Pontivy  in  Brittany;  and  che  same  at  Horrsjoberg,  Werm* 
land.    Associated  with  corundum  in  North  Carolina ;  with  spodumene,  at  Sterling,  Mass. 


PARAOONITE.    Pregrattite.     Gossaite. 

Massive,  sometimes  consisting  distinctly  of  fine  scales ;  the  rock  slaty  oi 
schistose.     Cleavage  of  scales  in  one  direction  eminent,  mica-like. 

H.=2-5-3.  G.=2-779,  paragonite;  2*895,  pregrattite,  (Ellacher.  Lustre 
strong  pearly.  Color  yellowish,  grayish,  grayish-white,  greenish,  light  apple- 
green.     Translucent ;  single  scales  transparent. 

I 

Comp. — A  hydrous  ftodium  mica.  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  fi  :  Si  :  H=.l  :  9  :  12  :  2,  or  1  :  1  for 
bases  and  silicon,  if  the  water  be  made  basic.  Formula  H4NaaAlsSi80s4(K  :  Na=l  :  6)= 
SiUca  46-60,  alumina  39-96,  soda  690,  potash  1-74,  water  4-80=100. 

Pyr. — B.B.  the  paragonite  is  stated  to  be  infusible.  The  pregrattite  exfoliates  somewhat 
like  vermiculite  (a  property  of  some  clinochlore  and  other  species),  and  becomes  milk-white 
on  the  edges. 

Obs. — Faragonite  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  rock  at  Monte  Campione,  in  the  region  of 
St.  Gothard)  containing  cyanite  and  staurolite,  called  paragonitic  or  talcose  schist.  The 
pregrattite  is  from  Pregratten  in  the  Pusterthal,  Tyrol ;  cossaite,  from  mines  of  Boigofranoo, 
near  Ivrea. 

IviGTiTE. — Occurs  in  yellow  scales,  also  granular,  with  cryolite  from  Greenland. 

EuPHYLLrrE. — Associated  with  tourmaline  and  corundum  at  Union ville,  Penn.  Q.  ratio 
for  R:ll:Si:H=l  :8:9:2.  Average  composition,  Silica  41*6,  alumina  42*3,  lime  1*5, 
potash  3*2,  soda  5-9,  water  5 '0=100. 

Efiiesite,  Lesletite. — Hydro- micas,  perhaps  identical  with  damourite.  Occur  with 
corundum,  and  impure  from  admixture  with  it. 

(ELLACnERiTE.— A  hydro-mica,  containing  5  p.  c.  baiyta.     Pfitschthal,  TyroL 

Cooke ite. — A  hydrous  lithium  mica.  From  Hebron  and  Paris,  Me.,  apparently  a  pro- 
duct of  the  alteration  of  rubeUite. 


HisiNaziRmi. 


Amorphous,  compact,  without  cleavage. 

H.  =  3.  G.=3045.  Lustre  greasy,  inclining  to  vitreous.  Color  black 
to  brownish-black.     Streak  yellowish-brown.     Fracture  conchoidal. 

Comp.— Q.  ratio  for  B+B  :  Si  :  H=2  :  3  :  3  ;  formula  Bflf^sSi30ie+4aq  (with  one-third 
of  the  water  basic).  R=Fe,Ha ;  ft=Fe.  Analysis,  Cleve,  from  Solberg.  Norway,  SiOa  35*33, 
FeO,  32-14,  FeO  7-08,  MgO  360,  HaO  2204=10019. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  much  water.  B.  B.  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  black  magnetic  slag.  With 
the  fluxes  gives  reactions  for  iron.  In  hydrochloric  acid  easily  decomposed  without  gelatin- 
izing. 

Obs. — Found  at  Longban,  Tunaberg,  Sweden ;  Biddarhyttan  ;  at  Degerft  {degeroiU),  near 
HeUingfors,  Finland. 

Ekmannite. — Foliated,  also  radiated.  Color  green,  resembles  chlorite.  Analysis,  Igel- 
Strom,  SiOa  3430,  FeO,  497,  FeO  3578,  MuO  1145,  MgO  2-99,  HaO  10-51=100.  With 
magnetite  at  Grythyttan,  Sweden. 

Nkotocitb. — Uncertain  alteration-producta  of  rhodonite;  amorphous.  Contains  20-80 
p.  c.  MnO.     Paisberg,  near  Filipstadt,  Sweden ;  Fibland.  etc. 

GiLLiNGiTE  ;  Sweden.     Jollyte  ;  Bodenmais,  Bavaria. 
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Vermioidite  Group. 

The  VERMICULITE8  havG  a  micaceous  structure.  They  are  all  unisilicates, 
having  the  general  quantivalent  ratio  R-l-fi :  Si  :  H=2  :  2  :  1,  the  water 
being  solely  water  of  crystallization.  The  varieties  differ  in  the  ratio 
of  the  bases  present  in  the  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  states.* 


JSFFERISrrB. 

Orthorhombic  (?).  In  broad  crystals  or  crystalline  plates.  Cleavage :  basal 
eminent,  affording  easily  very  thin  folia,  like  mica.  Surface  of  plates  often 
triangularly  marked,  by  the  crossing  of  lines  at  angles  of  60°  and  120°. 

H.=1'5.  G.=2"30.  Lustre  pearly  on  cleavage  surface.  Color  dark 
vellowish-brown  and  brownish-yellow;  light  yellow  by  transmitted  light, 
transparent  only  in  very  thin  folia.  Flexible,  almost  brittle.  Optically 
biaxial ;  DesCl. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H=2  :  3  :  5  :  2^,  and  R  +  ft  :  Si  :  H=2.:  2:1;  whence 
B4ftaSi60so+5aq.  Analysis:  Brush,  Westchester,  SiOa  3710,  AlO,  17*57,  FeO,  10*54,  FeO 
1-28,  MgO  19-65,  CaO  056,  Na.O  tr.,  K,0  0-43,  HaO  13-76=100-87. 

Pyr.,  etc.— When  heated  to  300°  C.  exfoliates  very  remarkably  (like  yermicnlite) ;  B.B.  in 
forceps  after  exfoliation  becomes  pearly -white  and  opaque,  and  ultimately  fuses  to  a  dar  c 
gr&y  mass.     With  the  fluxes  reactions  for  silica  and  iron.     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  veins  in  serpentine  at  Westchester,  Fa.     Flates  often  seveiul  inches  across. 

Pyrosclerite.  -Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=4  :  2  :  G  :  3.  and  for  R-hft  :  Si  :  H=2  :  2  :  1. 
Silica  38-9,  alumina  14*8,  magnesia  34  6,  water  11*7=100.  Color  green.  Elba.  Cuo37ICRit£, 
also  Elba,  has  the  ratio  3:2:5:2. 

Vermiculite.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H=4  :  2  :  6  :  3.  MUbury,  Mass.  Gulsageeite. 
Q.  ratio  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=2  :  1  :  1  :  1.  Jenk's  mine.  N.  C.  H all ite,  same  ratio=2  :  1  :  3  :  2. 
East  Nottingham,  Chester  Co.,  Penn.  Peliiamitr,  same  ratio=G  :  4  :  10  :  5.  Pelham, 
Mass.  Similar  mineral  from  Lenni,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  above  ratio=6  :  4  :  10  :  5.  In  all  of 
the  above  R=Mg  mostly,  and  ft=Al  and  Fe. 

Kerrite. — Q.  ratio=6  :  3  :  10  :  10 ;  and  M.aconite,  Q.  ratio=8  :  6  :  8  :  5,  are  both  from 
Culsagee  mine,  Macon  Co.,  N.  C.     Vaalite,  Q.  ratio=6  :  3  :  10  :  4.     South  Africa. 

Diabantite,  Hawes  (diabantachronnyn,  Liebe). — Fills  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  trap. 
Color  dark  green.  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=4  :  2  :  6  :  3,  but  iron  a  more  prominent  ingre- 
dient than  in  pyrosclerite  (see  above).  Analysis  :  Hawes,  Farmington,  Ct.,  i  SiOi  33 '08,  AlOi 
10*84,  FeOa  2*86,  FeO  24*33,  MnO  0-38,  CaO  0*73,  MgO  1652,  Na,0  0*33,  HaO  1002=99*69. 


SUBSILICATBS. 

CM^rite  Group. 

FBKNINITB.    Kammererita. 

Rhoinbohedral.      ^A^  =  65°  36',    O  A  B  =  lOS""    55;    c  =:  3-4951. 

Cleavage;  basal,  highly  perfect.  Crystals  often  tabular,  and   in  crested 

groups.     Also  massive,  consisting  of  aii  aggregation  of  scales ;  also  com- 
pact cryptocrystalline. 

*  These  relations  were  brou^fht  out  by  Cooke.     Proc.  Amer.  Aoad.,  Boston,  1871,  36; 
ibid,,  1875,  458. 
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H.= 2-2*5  ;  3,  at  times,  on  edges. 


652 


653 


G.=2'6-2-85.  Lustre  of  cleavage 
surface  pearly  ;  of  lateral  plates 
vitreous,  and  sometimes  brilliant. 
Color  green,  apple-green,  gras^- 
green ,  grayish-green ,  ol  i  ve-gi'een ; 
also  reddish,  violet,  rose-red, 
pink,  grayish-red;  occasionally 
yellowish  and  silver- white ;  violet 
crystals,  and  sometimes  the 
green,  hyacinth-red  by  trans- 
mitted light  along  the  vertical 
axis.  Transparent  to  subtranslucent.  Laminae  flexible,  not  elastic.  Double 
refraction  feeble  ;  axis  either  negative  or  positive,  and  sometimes  positive 
and  negative  in  different  laminae  of  the  same  plate  or  crystal. 

Gomp — Q.  ratio  for  bases  and  silicon  4:8,  but  varying  from  4  :  3  to  5  :  4.  Exact  deduc- 
tions  f]t)m  the  analyses  cannot  be  made  until  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  all  cases  is 
ascertained.  Analysis:  Schweizer,  from  Zermatt,  SiOa  33  07,  AID.  9*69,  FeO  11-36,  MgO 
82-34,  HaO  12-58=99  08. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  exfoliates  somewhat  and  is  difficultly 
fusible.  With^the  fluxes  aU  varieties  give  reactions  for  iron,  and  many  varieties  react  for 
chromium.     PartiaUy  decomposed  by  acids. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  serpentine  in  the  region  of  Zermatt,  Valais,  near  Mt.  Hosa ;  at  Ala, 
Piedmont ;  at  Schwarzenstein  in  the  Tyrol ;  at  Taberg  in  Wermland  ;  at  Snarum.  Kam- 
mererite  is  found  near  Miask  in  the  Urals;  at  Haroldswick  in  I3nst,  Shetland  Isles.  Abun- 
dant at  Texas,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa,,  along  with  clinochlore,  some  crystals  being  imbedded  in 
dinochlore,  or  the  reverse. 

The  following  names  belong  here :  tabergite ;  psettdopJiite^  compact,  massive  {aUopfiiU) ; 
hganite. 

DdesHte^  eurdltte,  aphrosideritey  cMorophcnte  are  chloritic  minerals,  occurring  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  in  amygdaloid,  etc. 


RIPIDOIJn!.    Clinochlore.    Klinochlor,  Oertn. 


Monoclinic.     (7=62°  hV  =  O /\i-i,  7a7=125°  37',   6>A44  =  108*' 

14' :  c  \  h  \  d  =  1-47756  : 
1-73195  :  1.  Cleavage :  O 
eminent ;  crystals  often  tab- 
nlar,  also  oblong ;  frequent- 
ly rhombohedral  in  aspect, 
the  plane  angles  of  the 
base  being  60^  and  120°. 
Twins:  twinning-plane  ', 
making  stellate  groups,  as  in 
f.  656,  657,  very  common. 
Crystals  often  grouped  in 
rosettes.  Massive  coarse  scaly 
granular  to  fine  granular  and 
earthy. 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=2-65-2-78. 
Lu&tre  of  cleavage-face  somewhat  pearly.  Color  deep  grass-green  to  olive- 
green  ;  also  rose-red.  Often  strongly  dichroic.  Streak  greenish-white  to 
uncoJored.     Transparent  to  translucent.     Flexible  and  somewhat  elastic. 


AchmatoYsk. 


Achmatovsk. 
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"Westchester. 


Oomp. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  :  Si :  H=5  :  3  :  6  :  4;  corresponding  to  Mg»MSi,Oi4+4aq:ir 
Silica  32'ii,   alumina  18 '6,    magnesia  86*0, 
water  12  -9 = 100.     Sometimes  part  of  the  Mg 
is  replaced  by  Fe. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Yields  water.  B.B.  in  the 
platinum  forceps  whitens  and  fuses  with 
difficulty  on  the  edges  to  a  gra^nsh-black 
glass.  With  borax  a  clear  glass  colored  by 
iron,  and  sometimes  chromium.  In  sul- 
phuric acid  wholly  decomposed.  The  variety 
from  Willimantic,  Ct.,  exfoliates  in  worm- 
like forms,  like  vermiculite. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  connection  with  chloritio 
and  talcose  rocks  or  schist,  and  serpentine. 
Found  at  Achmatovsk  ;  Schwarzenstein  ; 
Zillerthal,  etc.  ;  red  {koUchubdte)  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ufaleisk.  Southern  Ural;  at  Ala,  Piedmont;  at  Zermatt;  at  Marienberg,  Saxony. 
In  the  U.  S. ,  at  Westchester  and  Unionville,  and  Texas,  Pa.  ;  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Named  ripidolite  from  pimg^  a  fan,  in  allusion  to  a  common  mode  of  grouping  of  the  orys- 
tals. 

Leuchtenbergite. — A  prochlorite  with  the  protoxide  base  almost  wholly  magnesia. 
Slatoust,  Urals. 

PRocHiiORrm. 

Hexagonal  (?).     Cleavage  :  basal,  eminent.     Crystals  often  implanted  by 
their  sides,  and  in  divergent  groups,  fan-shaped,  or 
spheroidal.     Also  in  large  folia.     Massive  granular.  658 

H. = 1-2.  G. = 2-78-2-96.  Translucent  to  opaque ; 
transparent  only  in  very  thin  folia.  Lustre  of 
cleavage  surface  feebly  pearly.  Color  green, 
gi'ass-green,  olive-green,  blackish-green  ;  across  the 
axis  by  transmitted  light  sometimes  red.  Streak 
uncolored  or  greenish.  Laminse  flexible,  not  elastic. 
Double  refraction  very  weak ;  one  optical  negative 
axis  (Dauphiny);  or  two  very  slightly  diverging,  apparently  normal  to 
plane  of  cleavage. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  R  :  Si  :  H=12  :  9  :  14  :  Oj^ ;  for  bases  and  silicon  3  :  2.  Average 
oompositi on = Silica  26*8,  alumina  19 '7,  iron  protoxide  27  "5,  magnesia  15*3,  water  10  "7= 100. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  ripidolite. 

Obs. — Like  other  chlorites  in  mode  of  occurrence.  Sometimes  in  implanted  crystals,  as  at 
St.  Gothard,  etc.  ;  in  the  Zillerthal,  Tyrol;  Traversella  in  Piedmont;  in  Styria,  Bohemia. 
Also  massive  in  ComwaU,  in  tin  veins  (where  it  is  c&Wed  peach) ;  at  Arendal  in  Norway. 

Cronstkdtite. — Q.  ratio  R  :  ft  :  Si  :  H=3  :  3  :  4  :  3.     Przibram;  Cornwall. 

Strigovite. — Q.  ratio =3  :  2  :  4  :  2.  In  granite  of  Striegan,  Silesia.  Grochauite  same 
locality. 


MARGARITB.    Perlglimmer,  Oerm. 

Orthorhombic  (?) ;  hemihedral,  with  a  monoclinic  aspect.  /A  /=  119°- 
120°.  Lateral  planes  horizontally  striated.  Cleavage : 
basal,  eminent.  Twins:  common,  composition -face 
/,  and  forming,  by  the  crossing  of  3  crystals,  groups 
of  6  sectoi-B.  Usually  in  intersecting  or  aggregated 
laminai ;  sometimes  massive,  with  a  scaly  structure. 

H.=3-5-4-5.  G.=2-99,  Hermann.  Lustre  of 
base  pearly,  latemlly  vitreous.  Color  grayish,  red- 
dish-white, yellowish.    Translucent,  subtranslucent.    Laminae  rather  brittle, 
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Optic-axial  angle  very  obtuse ;  plane  of  axes  pamllel  to  the  longer  diagonal ; 
dispereion  feeble. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  R  :  R  :  Si :  H=l  :  6  :  4  : 1 ;  whence,  if  the  water  be  basic,  for  bases 
and  8ilicon=2  :  1,  formula  RRSiOa ;  that  is,  HaCaAUSisCs.  Analysis,  Smith,  Chester,  Mass. , 
810,32-21,  AID,  48-87,  FeO.  2-50,  MgO  032,  CaO  10  02,  Na,0(KaO)  lOl,  HaO  4*61,  Li,0 
0-32,  MnO  0-20=100-96. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Yields  water  in  the  closed  tube.     B.B.  whit-ens  and  fuses  on  the  edges. 

Obs.— Margarite  occurs  in  chlorite  from  the  Greiner  Mts. ;  near  Sterzing  in  the  Tyrol ;  at 
different  localities  of  emery  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  with  corundum  in 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.;  at  Unionville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  (corunddiite) ;  in  Madison  Co.  {eUng- 
manite)y  and  elsewhere  in  North  Carolina ;  at  the  emery  mines  of  Chester,  Mass. 


GHI.ORITOID. 

Monoelinic,  or  triclinic.  /A  /'  about  100°  ;  O  (or  cleavage  snrface)  on 
lateral  planes  93°-95*^,  DesCl.  Cleavage :  basal  perfect :  parallel  to  a 
lateral  plane  imperfect.  Usuallv  coai-sely  foliated  massive ;  folia  oftei 
curved  or  bent,  and  brittle ;  also  in  thin  scales  or  small  plates  disseminatec 
through  the  containing  rock. 

ri.=5-5-6.  G.=3-5-3*6.  Color  dark  gray,  greenish-gray,  greenish- 
black,  grayish-black,  often  grass-green  in  very  thii)  plates ;  strongly  dichroic. 
Streak  uncolored,  or  grayish,  or  very  slightly  greenish.  Lustre  of  surface 
of  cleavage  somewhat  pearly.     Brittle. 

Var. — 1.  The  original  chloritmd  (or  chloritspath)  from  Kossoibrod,  near  Eatharinenbuig  in 
the  UraL  2.  The  SiHmondinc^  from  St.  Marcel.  3.  Mamnite^  from  Natic,  R.  I.,  in  very 
broad  plates  of  a  dark  grayish -green  color.  The  Canada  mineral  is  in  small  plates,  one-fourth 
in.  wide  and  half  this  thick,  disseminated  through  a  schist  (like  phyllite),  and  also  in  nodules 
of  radiated  structure,  half  an  inch  through.  That  of  Gumuch-Dogh  resembles  sismondine,  is 
dark  green  in  thick  folia  and  grass-greea  in  very  thin. 

Comp. — Q.  ratio  for  R:R:Si:H=l:3:2:l,  for  most  analyses.  Analysis  by  v.  Kobell, 
Bregratten,  SiO,  2G19,  AID,  38*30,  FeO,  6  00,  FeO  21  11,  MgO  330,  HaO  5o0=100  40. 

Pyr.,  etc  — In  a  matrass  yields  water.  B.  B.  nearly  infusible  ;  becomes  darker  and  maij^ne- 
tic.  Completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  masonite  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  durk 
green  enamel. 

Obs. — The  Kossoibrod  chloritoid  is  associated  with  mica  and  cyanite ;  the  St.  Marcel  occois 
in  a  dark  green  chlorite  schist,  with  garDets.  magnetite,  and  pyiite ;  the  Rhode  Island,  in  an 
argillaceous  schist ;  the  Chester,  Mass. ,  in  talcose  schist,  with  emery,  diaspore.  etc. 

PhyUite  (and  ottrelite)  closely  resembles  chloritoid,  though  the  analyses  hitherto  made  show 
a  wide  discrepancy,  perhaps  from  want  of  purity  in  the  material  analyzed.  Occurs  in  small, 
oblong,  shining  scales  or  plates,  in  argillaceous  schists  Color  blackish  gray,  greenish -gray, 
black.  Phyllite  occurs  in  the  schist  of  Sterling,  Goshen,  Chesterfield,  Plainfield,  etc.,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  Newport,  R.  I.  {newjwrtite).     Ottrelite  is  from  a  similar  rock  near  Ottrez. 

Seybektite. — Orthorhombic.  I\l  =  120^^.  In  tabular  crystals,  sometimes  hexagonal; 
also  foliated  massive  ;  sometimes  lamellar  radiate.  Cleavage :  basal  perfect.  Structure  thin 
foliated,  or  micaceous  parallel  to  the  base.  H.  =4-5.  (i.  =3-3-1.  Lustre  pearly  submetallio. 
Color  reddish-brown,  yellowish,  copper-red.  Folia  brittle.  Analysis.  Brush,  Amity,  SiO* 
20-24,  AIOb 39-13,  FeO,  327,  MgO 2084,  CaO  13(^9.  H,0  1-04,  Na,0.K,0)  1-43,  ZrO,0-75  = 
100-39.     Amity,  N.  Y.  (clintonite) ;  Fassathal  {brandmtet]  Sltiioiist  {icaut/i(f]fhi/lUte). 

CoKUNDOPiiiLiTE. — A  chlorite  with  the  Q.  ratio  =1  :  1  :  1  :  J.  Occurs  with  ccrundum  aft 
Asheville.  N.  C;  Chester,  Mass. 

Dtjdleyite. — Alteration  product  of  margante.     Clay  Co.,  N.  C. ;  Dudleyville,  Ala. 

WiT.LCoxiTE. — Near  margarite.  Decomposition  product  of  corundum.  Q.  ratio  for  R  :  ft  : 
Si  :  H=3  :  C  :  5  :  I. 

TnuRiNGiTE.— Q.  ratio  2:3:3:2.  Contains  principally  iron  (¥e  and  Fe).  Hot  SpringB, 
Arkansas;  Harper's  Ferry  [owenite).     Patteraanite  from  Unionville,  Pa.,  near  thuringite. 
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2.  TANTALATES,  OOLUMBATES. 


PTROOHLORB. 

Isometric.  Commonly  in  octahedrons.  Cleavage:  octahedral,  some- 
times distinct,  especially  in  the  smaller  crystals. 

H.=5-5-5.  G.=4:-2-4*35.  Lustre  vitreous  or  resinous.  Color  brown, 
dark  reddish-  or  blackish-bi-own.  Streak  light  brown,  yellowish-brown. 
Subtranslucent — opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal. 

Comp. — A  columbate  of  calcium,  cerium,  and  other  bases  in  varying  amounts.  Analysis, 
t)y  Rammelsbeig,  Brevig,  CbaOs  58  27,  TiOa  5-88,  ThO,  4-90,  CeO  5o0,  CaO  10  93,  FeO^UOa) 
5-63,  NaaO  5  31,  F  875,  HaO  1-53=10116. 

Obs.— Occurs  in  syenite  at  Friederichsvdm  and  Laurvig,  Norway;  at  Brevig;  near  Miask 
in  the  Urals ;  Kaiserstuhlgebirge  in  Breisgau  (koppite) ;  with  samar^te  in  N.  Carolina  (G.= 
4*794,  chemical  character  unknown). 

MicnoLiTE. — In  minute  yeUow  octahedrons  in  feldspar.  G.=5'5.  Near  pyrochlore,  bub 
probably  containing  more  tantalum  pentoxide.     Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Ptrriiite. — In  isometric  octahedrons.  Color  orange-yellow.  Chemical  character  un- 
known. From  Mursinsk  in  the  Ural.  A  mineral  supposed  to  be  similar  from  the  Azores 
contains  essentially,  according  to  Hayes,  columbium,  zirconium,  etc. 

AzoRiTE.  — In  minute  tetr^onal  ocbsUiedrons  resembling  zircon.  From  the  Azores  in  albito. 
Chemical  character  unknown. 


TANTALTTB. 
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Orthorhombic.     Observed  planes  as  in   the  figure.     /A  7=  101°  32', 
(9 Al-^  =  122°  Si';  6:b:d  =  1-5967  : 1-2247  : 1.     Oa 
j^i  =  117°  2',  i-i  A 1-2  =  143°  6i',  1-2  A 1-2,  adj.,  =  141° 
48',  ^-iAi-|  =  118°   33'.      Twins:   twinning-plane   iri, 
common.     Also  massive. 

H.=6-6-5.  G.=7-8.  Lustre  nearly  pure  metallic, 
somewhat  adamantine.  Color  iron-black.  Streak  red- 
dish-brown to  black.     Opaque.     Brittle. 


it 
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Gomp.,  Var.— A  tantalate  either  (1)  of  iron,  or  (2)  of  iron  and 
manganese,  or  (3)  a  stanno-tantalate  of  these  two  bases.  Formula 
Fc(Mn)Ta30«.  Sn  is  also  often  present  (as  FeSnOs.  according  to  Ram- 
xnelsbezg),  and  some  of  the  tantalum  is  often  replaced  by  columbium. 
Analysis,  Ramra.,  Tammela  (G.  =7*384),  TaaOs  76  34,  CbaOs  754, 
SnO,  0-70.FeO  13-90,  MnO  1  •42=90-90.  Other  varieties  contain  much 
more  CbjOe,  the  kinds  shade  into  one  another. 

P3rr.,  etc.-— B.B.  unaltered.  With  borax  slowly  dissolved,  yielding  an  iron  glass,  which,  at 
a  certain  point  of  satui-aUon,  gives,  when  treated  in  R.F.  and  subsequently  flamed,  a  gray- 
ish-white bead ;  if  completely  saturated  becomes  of  itself  cloudy  on  cooling.  With  salt  of 
phosphorus  dissolves  slowly,  giving  an  iron  glass,  which  in  R.F.,  if  free  from  tungsten,  is 
pale  yellow  on  cooling  ;  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal  it  becomes  green.  If  tungsten  is  present 
the  bead  is  dark  red,  and  is  unchanged  in  color  when  treated  with  tin  on  charcoal.  With 
soda  and  nitre  gives  a  greenish -blue  manganese  reaction.  On  charcoal,  with  soda  and  suffi- 
dent  borax  to  dissolve  the  iron,  gives  in  R.F.  metallic  tin.    Decomposed  on  fusion  with 

22 
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potaasiain  bisolpbate  in  the  platinam  spoon,  and  gfives  on  treatment  with  dilute  bydrochloria 
acid  a  yellow  solution  and  a  heavy  white  powder,  which,  on  addition  of  metallic  zinc,  assumes 
&  tsmalt-blue  color  ;  on  dilution  with  water  the  blue  color  soon  disappears  (v.  Kobell). 

Obs. — Tantalite  is  confined  mostly  to  albite  or  oligfodase  granite^  and  is  usually  associated 
with  beryl.  Occurs  in  Finland,  at  several  places  ;  in  Sweden,  in  Fahlun,  at  Broddbo  and 
Finbo ;  in  France,  at  Chanteloube  near  Limoges,  in  pegmatite ;  in  North  Carolina. 

Named  TantdJite  by  Ekeberg.  from  the  mythic  Tantalus,  in  playful  allusion  to  the  difficul- 
ties (tantalizing)  he  encountered  in  his  attempts  to  make  a  solution  of  the  Finland  mineral  in 


OOIiXTBflBITE.    Niobile.     Ferroilmenite. 

Orthorhombic.  7A/=10r  26',  (9 A 1-5  =  134^  53^';  i\l:d  = 
1-0038  :  1-2225  : 1.  OM-i  =  140°  36',  (9  A 1-8  =  138°  26',  irl  A  1$  = 
104°  30',  1-3  A  l-S,  adj.,  =  151°,  i-S  A  i-8,  ov.  U,  =  135°  40',  i-2  A  i-2,  ov.  i-i, 
=  135°  30'.  Twins :  twmning-plane  2-i.  Cleavage :  i-l  and  i-4,  the  former 
most  distinct.     Occurs  also  rarely  massive. 
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Haddam. 


Hiddletown,  Conn. 


Greenland. 


(2) 


H.=6.  G.=5''4-6*5.  Lustre  submctallic ;  a  little  shining.  Color'iron- 
black,  brownish-black,  gi'ayisli-black ;  oflen  iridescent.  Streak  dark  red  to 
black.     Opaque.     Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — FeCb9(Taa)0e,  with  some  manganese  replacing  part  of  the  iron.  The  ratio 
of  Cb  :  Ta  generally— 3  :  1  (Bodenmais,  Haddam),  sometimes  4  :  1,  8  :  1,  10  :  1,  etc.;  in  the 
Greenland  columbite  the  TaaOj  is  almost  entirely  absent. 

Analyses,  Blomstrand,  (1)  Haddam  ^G.=6  15),  (2)  Greenland  (G.=5-395). 

CbaOft       Ta,Oa       WO,       SuO,      ZrOa         FeO        MnO        H,0 

51-53        28-55        0-76        0:}4        034        13-54        497        016=100-19 

77-97         013        0-73        0 13        1733        3  51         =  9980 

Pyr.,  etc. — Like  tantalite.  Von  Kobell  states  that  when  decompoeed  by  fusion  with 
caustic  potash,  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  gives,  on  the  addition  of 
zinc,  a  blue  color  much  more  lasting  than  with  tantalite ;  and  the  variety  dianite^  when 
similarly  treated,  gives,  on  boiling  with  tin-foil,  and  dilution  with  its  volume  of  water,  ^ 
sapphire-blue  fluid,  while,  with  tantalite  and  ordinary  columbite,  the  metallic  acid  remains 
undissolved.  The  variety  from  Haddam,  Ct.,  is  partially  decomposed  when  the  powdered 
mineral  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  its  color  is  changed  to 
white,  light  gpray,  or  yellow,  and  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc  it  gives 
a  beautiful  blue.  The  remarkably  pure  and  unaltered  columbite  from  Arksut-flord  in  Green- 
land is  also  partiaUy  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  gives  the  reaction  test 
with  zinc,  as  above. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Rabenstein,  Bavaria;  at  Tirschenreuth,  Bavaria ;  at  Tammela in  Finland ; 
at  Chanteloube,  near  Limoges  ;  near  Miask  in  the  Hmen  Mts. ;  at  Hermanskar,  near  Bjoxskar, 
In  Finland  ;  in  Greenland,  at  Evigtok. 
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In  the  United  States,  at  Haddam,  in  a  granite  vein,  and  near  Middletown,  Conn. ;  at 
Chesterfield,  Mass. ;  Standish,  Me. ;  Acworth,  N.  H.  ;  also  Beverly,  Mass.;  Northfield,  Mass. ; 
Plymouth,  N.  H.  ;  Greenfield,  N.  Y. 

The  Oonnecticat  crystals  are  usnally  rather  fragile  from  partial  change ;  while  those  of 
Greenland  and  of  Maine  are  very  firm  and  hard. 

Hermannolitb  (Shepard). — From  the  colnmbite  locality  at  Haddam,  Ct.,  and  a  variety  of 
oolumbite  due  to  alteration.  G.  =5  '35.  Supposed  by  Hermann  to  contain  ^^  ilmenium  "  pent 
oxide  (naOft). 

Tapiolite. —Tetragonal  c=-6464  (rutile  (?=-6442).  FeTaa(Cb9)0e,  vvith  Ta  :  Cb=4  :  1. 
Tammela,  Finland. 

Hjelmitb. — A  stanno-tantalate  of  iron,  uranium  and  yttrium.  Massive.  Color  blaok. 
Near  Fahlun,  Sweden. 


TTTROTANTALmi.    Black  Yttrotantalite. 

Orthorhombic.     I A  /=  123^  10' ;  6>  A  2-i  =  103^  26';  6:  b:a=:  2-0934 
:  1*8482  :  1.     Crystals  often   tabular  parallel  to  i-i. 
Also  massive ;  amorphous. 

II.=5-5'5.  G.=5*4r-5-9.  Lustre  submetallic  to 
vitreous  and  greasy.  Color  black,  brown.  Streak 
gray  to  colorless.  Opaque  to  subtranslucent.  Frac- 
ture small  conchoidal  to  granular. 

f   /'* 

Oomp.— Mostly  R9(Ta,Cb),0T,  with  two  equivalents  of  water, 
perhaps  from  alteration  ;  R=Fe  :  Ca  :  Y(Er,Ce)=l  :  2  :  4.  Con- 
taining also  WOs  and  SnOa.  Analysis  (Ramm.),  Ytterby,  Ta^iOs 
46-25,  CbaOft  12-32,  SnO,  112,  WO,  2-36,  UO,  1-61,Y0  10o2,  ErO 
6-71,  FeO  3-80,  CeO  222,  Ca  6-73,  H^O  6'31=98  95. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  turns  yellow.  Ytterby. 

On  intense  ignition  becomes  white.     B.B.  infusible.     With  salt  of 

phosphorus  dissolves  with  at  first  a  separation  of  a  white  skeleton  of  tantalum  pentoxide, 
which  with  a  strong  heat  is  also  dissolved  ;  the  black  variety  from  Ytterby  gives  a  glass  faintly 
tinted  rose-red  from  the  presence  of  tungsten.  With  soda  and  borax  on  charcoal  gives  traces 
of  metallic  tin  (Berzelius).  Not  decomposed  by  acids.  Decomposed  on  fusion  with  potas- 
sium bisulphate,  and  when  the  product  is  boiled  with  hydrychloric  acid,  metallic  zinc  gives  a 
pale  blue  color  to  the  solution  which  soon  fades. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Sweden  at  Ytterby ;  at  the  Kararfvet  mine,  etc.,  near  Fahlun. 


SAMARBKITB.     Uranotantalite. 

Orthorhombic.  I A 1=  122°  46' ;  1-i  A  M  =  93°  ;  c  :  2  :  d5  =  0-949 
1-833  :  1.  Crj^stals  often  flattened 
parallel  to  i-l,  also  less  often  to  i-l. 
Also  in  large  irregular  masses  (N. 
Carolina).  In  flattened  imbedded 
grains  (Urals). 

H.=5-5-6.  G.=5-614-5-75 ;  5-45 
-5*69,  North  Carolina.  Lustre  of 
surface  of  fracture  shining  and  sub- 
metallic.  Color  velvet-black.  Streak 
dark  reddish-brown.  Opaque.  Frac- 
ture subconchoidal. 


Oomp. — Analyses:     1.    Allen  (priv. 
trib.) ;  9.  Fiukener  ami  Stephana : 


North  Carolina. 

/Google 
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CbjOft  TaaOs  WOa  SnO.  ThOaZrOaUO.  MnO  FeO     CeO*     YO    CaO    HiO 

1.  MitcbeU 

Co.,  N.  C,  37-20  18.60 0-08 1246  0*75  10-90    425    1445  0-55  1-12= 

UOa  100-36 

2.  Miaak,  47-47   1-86  0-05  005  4-85  10-95  0-96  llSSf  3-31    12-61  073  0-45 

MgO  0-14=99-76 

•  With  LaO,  DiO. 
tWithO-«5CuO. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  glows  like  gadolinite,  cracks  open,  and  tonui 
black,  and  is  of  diminished  density.  B.B.  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  glass.  With  borax 
in  O.F.  gfives  a  yellowish-green  to  red  bead,  in  B.F.  a  yellow  to  greenish-black,  which  on 
flaming  becomes  opaque  and  yellowish-brown.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  both  flames  an 
emerald-green  bead.  With  soda  yields  a  manganese  reaction.  Decomposed  od  fusion  with 
potassium  bisulphate,  yielding  a  yellow  mass  which  on  treatment  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  separates  white  tantalic  acid,  and  on  boiling  with  metallic  zinc  gives  a  fine  blue  color. 
Samarskite  in  powder  is  also  sufiBciently  decomposed  on  boiling  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  to  give  the  blue  reduction  test  when  the  acid  fluid  is  treated  with  metallic  zinc  or  tin. 

Obg. — Occurs  in  reddish-brown  feldspar,  near  Miask  in  the  Ural ;  the  pieces  having  the 
size  of  hazel-nuts.  In  masses,  sometimes  weighing  20  lbs.,  in  the  decomposed  feldspar  of  the 
mica  mines  of  western  North  Carolina,  especially  in  Mitchell  Co.  At  both  localities  it  is 
often  intimately  associated  with  columbite ;  at  Miask  the  crystals  of  the  latter  species  are 
sometimes  implanted  in  parallel  position  upon  those  of  the  samarskite. 

NoHLiTB. — ^Near  samarskite,  but  contains  4 '62  p.  c.  water.    Nohl,  Sweden. 

BUzsNrrii. 

Orthorhombic.  Form  a  rectangular  prism  with  lateral  edges  I'eplaced, 
and  a  pyramid  at  summit.     Cleavage  none.     Commonly  massive. 

H.=6'5.  G.=4'60-4'99.  Lustre  brilliant,  metallic-vitreous,  or  some- 
what greasy.  Color  brownish-black ;  in  thin  splinters  a  reddish-brown 
translucence  lighter  than  the  streak.  Streak-powder  yellowish  to  reddish- 
brown.     Fracture  subconchoidal. 

Oomp. — According  to  Rammelsberg  2RTi03-i-RCba06-}-aq ;  here  R=T,Fe,XJ  mostly. 
Analysis,  Ramm.,  Arendal,  CbaO*  35-09,  TiO.  2116,  YO  27-48,  ErO3-40,  UOa  4-78,  CeO  8-17, 
FeO  1-38,  HaO  2-63=99-63. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Jolster  in  Norway  ;  near  Tvedestrand  ;  at  Alve,  island  of  Tromoen,  near 
Arendal ;  at  Moretjar,  near  NaskUen.    North  Carolina. 

Named  by  Scheerer  from  cC^cmj,  a  stranger j  in  allusion  to  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence. 

^SCHYNITE. — Orthorhombic.  H.=5-6.  G.=4'9-5"14.  Lustre  submetallic  to  resinouB, 
nearly  dull.  Color  nearly  black.  Streak  gray.  Fracture  small  subconchoidal.  Analysis, 
Ramm.,  Cb^O.  2881,  TiOa  22(>4,  SnOa  018,  ThO,  15*75,  Fe0  317,  CeO  18-49,  LaO(DiO) 
5  00,  YO  1-12,  CaO  2*76,  H3O  1  •07=99-58.  In  feldspar  with  mica  and  zircon.  Miask  in  the 
Urals. 

PoLYMiGNiTE.~Orthorhombio.  In  slender  crystals.  H.=6-5.  G.=4-77-4-85.  Lustre 
brilliant.  Color  black.  Streak  dark  brown.  Fracture  perfect  conchoidaL  Composition 
doubtful.     Fredericksvam,  Norway.     Perhaps  identical  with  SBSchynite  (Frankenheim). 

PoLYCfeASE.— Orthorhombic.  H.=5-5.  G.  =5  00-5- 12.  Lustre  bright.  Color  black. 
Streak  grayish-brown.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Analysis,  Ramm,,  CbaO*  20*35,  Ta^Os  400, 
TiO,  26-59,  YO  2332,  PeO  2-72,  CeO  2-61,  UO,  7  70  H^O  402=98 -84.  In  ciystaU  in  granite 
at  Hitteroe,  Norway. 

Menoite. — Occurs  in  short  prisms.  H.=5-5-5.  G.=5-48.  Color  iron-black.  Contains 
zirconium,  iron,  titanium.     In  granite  veins  in  the  Ilmen  Mts. 

RUTHERFOKDITE. — Doubtftd;  Contains  titanium,  cerium,  etc.     Rutherford  Co.,  N.  0. 


FBRGUSONITZI.    Yellow  Yttrotantalite.     Tyrite.    Bragite. 

Tetragonal,  hemihedral.     O  A  l-i  =  124°  20' ;  i  =  1-464.    Cleavage :  1, 
in  distinot  traces. 
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H.=5-5-6.    G.=5-838,  Allen;  5-800,  Tunier.    Lustre  externally  dull, 
on  the  fracture  brilliantly  vitreous  and  sabmetallic. 
Color  brownish-black;  in  thin  scales  pale  liver-brown. 
Streak  pale  brown.     Subtranslucent — opaque.     Frac- 
ture imperfect  conchoidal.  As  U  i 

Ck>mp«— Aooording  to  Bammelsbergr,  essentiaUy  Rs(0b,Ta)9Oe. 
Analysis,  Bamm.,  Greenland,  Gb«Os  44  45,  TaaOt  630,  SnO,  0*47, 
WO,  015,  YD  24-87,  ErO  9-81,  Ce  7-63  (5*63  LaO,DiO),  UO,  2-68, 
FeO  0*74,  CaO  0-61,  HaO  1  -49—99  10.  The  amount  of  water  varies 
from  1  '49-7  p.  c. ,  and  is  regarded  by  Bammelsbeig  as  arising  from 
alteration. 

Obs. — Fergu9onite  occurs  near  Cape  Farewell  in  Greenland,  dis- 
seminated in  quartz.  Also  found  at  Ytterby,  Sweden  ;  in  Silesia. 
Bragits  is  from  HeUe,  Alve,  and  elsewhere  in  Norway.  Tyrite  is 
BJBSOciated  with  euzenite  at  Hami)emyr  on  the  island  of  Tromoe, 
and  Helle  on  the  mainland;  at  Nseskul,  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Arendal. 

EocHBLrrB. — ^Near  fergnsonite.     In  yellow  square-octahedronB  and  crusts  in  granite. 
Kochelwiesen,  near  Schreiberhau,  Silesia. 

ADELPHOLrTB. — A  oolumbate  of  iron  and  manganese,  containing  41*8  p.  c.  of  nfetallio 
■Olds,  and  9*7  p.  c.  of  water.    Tetragonal.    H.  =8*5-4*5.    G.=8'8.     Tammela,  Finland. 
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8.  PHOSPHATES,  ARSENATES,  VANADATES,  ETO. 


ANHYDBOiTfl  Phosphates,  Absenates,  etc. 

ZENOnMB.    Ytterspatii,  Oerm. 

Toti-agonal.     (?  A 1  =  138^  45' ;  (5  =  0-«201.     1 A 1 ,  pyram.,  =  124^  26' ; 
basal,_=:  82^  30'.     Cleavage :  /,  perfect. 

H.=4-5.  G.  =4*45-4-56.  Lustre  resinous. 
Color  yellowish-brown,  reddish-bi-own,  hair-brown, 
flesh-red,  ^raj'ish- white,  pale  yellow ;  streak  pale 
brown,  yellowish,  or  reddish.  Opaque.  Fi*actui-e 
uneven  and  splintery. 

Oomp.— YiPs08=Phosphonis  pentozide  (P«0»)  37-87,  yttiia 
6213=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible.    When  moistened  with  snlphnrio 

acid  colors  the  flame  bluish-gn^en.     Ihfficultly  soluble  in  salt 

of  phosphorus.     Insoluble  in  acids. 

Obft.— From  a  granite  yein  at  Hitteroe  ;  at  Ytterby,  Sweden  ;  St  €k)thard  ;  BinnenthaL 

In  the  TJ.  S.,  in  the  gold  washings  of  Clarksville,  Georgia ;  in  McDowell  Co.,  N.  0.;  in  the 

diamond  sands  of  Bfdiia,  Brazil.     The  toiserine  of  Kenugott  has  bees  shown  by  Klein  to  be 

octahedrite  (vide  p.  255). 

Cryptolitk  {P/iosphoceriie). — CosPsOb  (with  some  Di),  like  monazite.    Occois  in 
grains  imbedded  in  apatite  at  Arendal ;  Siberia. 


Apatite  Orov/p. 

APATITB. 


Hexagonal ;  often  hemihedral.     (9  A 1  =  139°  41'  38",  Kokscharof ;  i  = 
0-734:603.    (9  A  2-2  =  124°  14J'.   Cleavage :  O^  imperfect ;  7,  more  so.    Also 


St.  Gothaxd. 

globular  and  renifoiin,  with  a  fibrous  or  imperfectly  columnar  structur© , 
also  massive,  stricture  granular. 
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fl.  =6,  sometimes  4*5  when  massive.  G.=2'92-3*25.  Lustre  vitreous, 
inclining  to  subresinous.     Streak  white.     Color  usually  sea-green,  bluish- 

frcen  ;  often  violet-blue ;  sometimes  white ;  occasionally  yellow,  gray,  red, 
esh-red,  and  brown ;  none  bright.  Transpai*ent — opaque.  A  bluish 
opalescence  sometimes  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis,  especially  in 
white  varieties.     Cross  fracture  couchoidal  and  uneven.     Brittle. 

Var. — 1.  Ordinary,  Crystallized,  or  deavable  and  ^anular  maBsive.  {a)  The  asiparagm 
stone  (originally  from  Marcia,  Spain)  and  moroxite  (from  Arendal)  are  ordinary  apatite.  The 
former  was  yellowish-green,  as  the  name  implies  ;  the  latter  was  in  greenish-blue  and  bluish 
crystals ;  and  the  names  have  been  used  for  apatite  of  the  same  shades  from  other  places. 
2.  FibrouB^  concretionary^  stalactitic.  The  name  Phosphorite  was  used  by  Kirwan  for  all  apatite, 
but  in  his  mind  it  especially  included  the  fibrous  concretionaiy  and  partly  scaly  mineral  from 
Estremadura,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  3.  Fluor-a/patite^  C/Uor-apatite,  Apatite  also  varies  us 
to  the  proportion  of  fluorine  to  chlorine,  one  of  tiiese  elements  sometimes  replacing  nearly  or 
wholly  the  other. 

Comp. — The  formulas  of  the  two  varieties  are  3CasP<,Og-HGaCl3= Phosphorus  pentozide 
40-93,  lime  53-80,  chlorine  6 -82 =101 -54;  and  3CaaP.,08  +  CaFa=Phosphoruspentoxide  42  26, 
lime  55*55,  fluorine  3*77= 101 '58.  Sometimes  both  calcium  chloride  (GaCla),  and  calcium 
fluoride  (CaFa),  are  present. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  with  difficulty  on  the  edges  (F.=4"5-5),  coloring  the 
flame  reddish-yeUow  ;  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heated  colors  the  flame  pale  bluish- 
green  (phosphoric  acid) ;  some  varieties  react  for  chlorine  with  salt  of  phosphorus,  when  the 
bead  has  been  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide,  while  others  give  fluorine  when  fused 
with  this  salt  in  an  open  glass  tube.     Gives  a  phosphide  with  the  sodium  test. 

Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid,  yielding  with  sulphuric  acid  a  copious  precipitate 
of  calcium  sulphate  ;  the  dilute  nitric  acid  solution  gives  with  lend  acetate  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses,  giving  a  globule  with  crystalline  facets  on  cooling.  Some 
varieties  of  apatite  phosphoresce  on  heating. 

Diff. — Gharacterized  by  its  hexagonal  form.  Distinguished  by  its  softness  trova.  beryl ; 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates  ;  unlike  pyromorphite,  yields  no  lead  B.B. 

Obs. — Apatite  occurs  in  rocks  of  various  kinds  and  ages,  but  is  mof>t  common  in  metamor- 
phic  crystalline  rocks,  especially  in  granular  limestone,  granitic  and  many  metalliferous  veins, 
particiilarly  those  of  tin,  in  gneiss,  syenite,  horublendio  gneiss,  mica  schist,  beds  of  iron  ore ; 
occasionally  in  serpentine,  and  in  igneous  or  volcanic  rocks ;  sometimes  in  ordinary  stratified 
Umestone,  beds  of  sandstone  or  shale  of  the  Silurian,  Garboniferous,  Jurassic,  Gretaceous,  or 
Tertiary  formations  ;  also  in  microscopic  crystals  in  many  igneous  rocks,  doleryte,  etc.  It 
has  been  observed  as  the  petrifying  material  of  wood. 

Among  its  prominent  localities  are  Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  Saxony ;  region  of  St.  Gothard 
in  Switzerland;  Mussa-Alp  in  Piedmont;  Untersulzbachthal  and  elsewhere  in  the  Tyrol; 
Bohemia ;  in  England,  in  Gomwall,  with  tin  ores ;  in  Gumberland ;  in  Devonshire  ;  at  Wheal 
Franco  (francfAite),  etc.  The  variety,  vioroxitSy  occurs  at  Arendal,  Snarum,  etc..  in  Norway. 
The  asparagm  stone  or  Spargeistein  of  Jumilla,  in  Murcia,  Spain,  is  pale  yellowish-green  in 
color ;  and  a  variety  from  Zillerthal  is  wine-yellow.  The  phospJiarite^  or  massive  radiated 
variety,  is  obtained  abundantly  near  the  junction  of  granite  and  argillyte,  in  Estremadura 
Spain  ;  at  Schlackenwald  in  Bohemia ;  at  Krageroe,  etc. 

In  Mass.,  at  Norwich;  at  Bolton,  and  elsewhere.  In  New  York,  in  St.  Lawrence  Go.,  in 
nanular  limestone ;  in  Eossie ;  -Sanford  mine,  Essex  Go. ;  near  Edenville,  Orange  Go.  In 
£few  Jersey,  near  Suckasimny,  ;  Mt.  Pleasant  mine,  near  Mt.  Teabo ;  at  Hurdslown,  Sussex 
Co.  In  Penn.,  at  Leiperville,  Delaware  Go.;  in  Ghester  Go.  In  Ddaware^  at  Dixon* s  quarry, 
Wilmington.  In  Canada,^  in  North  Elmsley,  and  passing  into  South  Burgess ;  similar  in 
Boss ;  at  the  foot  of  Galumet  Falls ;  at  St.  Roch,  on  the  Achigan. 

Apatite  was  named  by  Werner  from  axarcU^,  to  deceive^  older  mineralogists  having  referred 
it  to  aquamarine,  chrysolite,  amethyst,  fluor,  schorl,  etc 

OsTBOLrrE  is  massive  impure  iJtered  apatite.  The  ordinary  compact  variety  looks  like 
lithographic  stone  of  white  to  gray  color.     It  also  occurs  earthy.     Hanau. 

Guano. — Guano  is  bone-phosphate  of  calcium,  or  osteolite,  mixed  with  the  hydrous  phos- 
phate, brushite,  and  generally  with  some  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  often  a  little  magnesiu, 
alumina,  iron,  silica,  gypsum,  and  other  impurities.  It  often  contains  9  or  10  p.  c.  of  water. 
It  is  often  granular  or  oolitic ;  also  compact  through  consolidation  produced  by  infiltrating 
waters,  in  which  case  it  is  frequently  lamellar  in  structure,  and  also  occiisionally  stal'igmitic 
and  stalactitic.  Its  colors  are  usuidly  grayish- white,  yellowish  and  dark  brown,  and  some- 
times reddish,  and  the  lustre  of  a  surface  of  fracture  earthy  to  resinous. 
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PnospnATic  NoDTJLES.  CoPKOLiTES.— Phoephatio  nodules  occur  in  many  f onfldlif erona 
rockSf  which  are  probably  in  all  cases  of  organic  origin.  They  sometimes  present  a  spiral  or 
other  interior  structure,  derived  from  the  animal  organization  that  afforded  them,  and  in 
such  cases  their  coprolitio  origin  is  unquestionable.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  structure  to  aid 
in  deciding  whether  they  are  true  eoprolites  or  not. 

PYROMORPHTT^    Grunbleierz,  Germ, 

Hexagonal.  Ilemihedral.  (9  A 1  =  ISQ""  38' ;  c  =  0-7362.  Cleavage  : 
J  and  1  in  tra(;es.  /  ftoniinonly  striated  horizontally.  Often  globular, 
renifornri,  and  botryoidal  or  verrucifornij  with  usually  a  subcolumnar  strucj- 
ture ;  also  fibrous,  and  granular. 

H.=3-5-4-.     G.=6*5-7'l,  mostly  when  without  lime;  5-6*5,  when  con- ■ 
taining  lime.     Lustre  resinous.     Color  green,  yellow,  and  brown,  of  differ- 
ent shades ;  sometimes  wax-yellow  and  fine  orange-yellow ;  also  grayish- 
white  to  milk-white.     Streak  white,  sometimes  yellowish.     Sub  transparent 
— subtranslucent.     Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.     Brittle. 

Comp. — Analogous  to  apatite,  SPbsPaOa+PbCla— Phosphorus  pentoxide  15  "71,  lead  oxide 
82*27,  chlorine  2*62=100*60.  Some  varieties  contain  arsenic  replacing  part  of  the  phosphoma, 
and  others  calcium  replacing  the  lead. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  a  white  sublimate  of  load  chloride.  B.B.  in  the  forceps 
fuses  easily  (F.=l'o),  coloring  the  flame  bluish -green  ;  on  cliarcoal  fuses  without  reduction 
to  a  globule,  which  on  cooling  assumes  a  crystalline  polyhedral  form,  while  the  coal  is  coated 
white  from  the  chloride,  and,  nearer  the  assay,  yellow  from  lend  oxide.  With  soda  on  charcoal 
yields  metallic  lead  ;  some  varieties  contain  arsenic,  and  give  the  odor  of  garlic  in  R.  F.  on 
charcoal.  With  salt  of  phosphorus,  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide,  gives  an  azure- 
blue  color  to  the  flame  when  treated  in  O.  F.  (chlorine).     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Diff. — Characterized  by  its  high  specific  gravity,  and  pyrognostics. 

Obs. — Pyromorphite  occurs  principally  in  veins,  and  accompanies  other  ores  of  lead.  Occurs 
In  Saxony  ;  at  Przibram,  Mies,  and  Bleistadt,  in  Bohemia;  near  Freiberg  ;  Clausthal  in  the 
Harz  ;  at  Nassau ;  Beresof  in  Siberia ;  GomwaU,  Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland,  in  England; 
Leadhills  in  Scotland  ;  Wicklow,  and  elsewhere,  Ireland.  In  the  U.  S.  at  Phenixville,  Penn.; 
also  in  Maine,  at  Lubec  and  Lenox ;  in  Davidson  Co.,  N.  C. 

The  figures  produced  by  etching  (see  p.  118)  show  that  pyromorphite  is  hemihedral  like 
apatite  (Baumhauer). 

Named  from  ir^p,  fire^  fiofxpii,  farm,  alluding  to  the  crystalline  form  the  globule  assumes  on 
cooling. 

MIMETrrB.    Mimetesite. 


Hexagonal.     6^  A 1  =  139°   58' ;  c=  0*7276.      Cleavage :  1,  imperfect 
II.=3-5.      G.=7-0-7-25,   mimetite;    5-4-5-5,  hedy- 
phane.     Lustre  resinous.     Color  pale  yellow,   passing 
into  brown  ;  orange-yellow  ;  white  or  colorless. 


Streak 


white  or  nearly  so.    Subtransparent—translucent. 

Comp Formula  8Pb,As,08-}-PbCl,= Arsenic    pentoxide   23*20, 

lead  oxide  74*96,  chlorine  2-39=100-55.  Generally  part  of  the 
arsenic  is  replaced  by  phosphorus,  and  often  the  lead  in  part  by  cal- 
cium. 

F3rr-,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  like  pyromorphite.  B.B.  fuses  at  1, 
and  on  charcoal  gives  in  R.F.  an  arsenical  odor,  and  is  easily  reduced 
to  metallic  lead,  coating  the  coal  at  first  with  lead  chloride,  and 
later  with  arsenous  oxide  and  lead  oxide.  Gives  the  chlorine  reac- 
tions as  under  pyromorphite.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Obs. — Occurs  at  eerveral  of  the  mines  in  Cornwall ;  in  Cumberland.  At  St.  Prix  in  France , 
at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Nertschinsk,  Siberia.     At  the  Brookdale  mine,  Phenixville,  Pa. 
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Mimetite  is  hemihedral  like  apatite  and  pyromorphite,  as  shown  by  etching  (Baumliaiier). 
Named  firom  fAifAtrHis,  imttdtor,  it  closely  resembling  pyromorphite. 

Hedtphans. — A  variety  containing  much  calcium.    Camftlite  contains  much  lead  phos- 
phate. 


VANADINZTB. 

Hexagonal.  In  simple  hexagonal  prisms,  and  prisms  terminating  in 
planes  of  the  pyramids  ;  1  A  1,  over  terminal  edge,  142°  68',  O  Al  =  140° 
34',  I A 1  =  130°.     Usually  in  itnplanted  globules  or  incrustations. 

H.= 2*75-3.  G.= 6-6623-7.23.  Lustre  of  surface  of  fracture  resinous. 
Color  light  brownish-yellow,  straw-yellow,  reddish-brown.  Streak  white  or 
yellowish.  Subtrauslucent — opaque.  Fracture  uneven,  or  fiat  couchoidal. 
Brittle. 

Oomp,— Fonnula  3PbaVaO«-hPbCl«  =  Vanadium  pentoxide  19*86,  lead  oxide  78*70  chlorine 
2-50=100-66. 

Pyr.|  etc. — In  the  closed  tnbe  decrepitates  and  yields  a  faint  white  sublimate.  B.  B.  f ases 
•easily,  and  on  charcoal  to  a  black  lustrous  mass,  which  in  B.  F.  yields  metallic  lead  and  a  coat- 
ing of  chloride  of  lead ;  after  completely  oxidizing  the  lead  in  O.  F  the  block  residue  gives 
with  salt  of  phosphorus  an  omerald-{p:een  bead  in  R.F.,  which  becomes  light  yellow  in  O.F. 
Gives  the  chlorine  reaction  with  the  copper  test     Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  nitric  acid  be  dropped  on  the  crystals  they  become  first  deep  red  from  the  separation  of 
vanadium  pentoxide,  and  then  yeUow  upon  ite  solution. 

Obs. — This  mineral  was  first  discovered  at  Zimapan  in  Mexioo,  by  Del  Rio.  Since  obtained 
at  Wanlockhead  in  Dumfriesshire ;  also  at  Beresof  in  the  Ural ;  and  near  Kappel  in  Garinthia. 


Dbchenite.— PbV,Oe  (or  with  some  Zn)=Vanadium  pentoxide  46*1,  lead  oxide  54*9=100 
Massive.  Color  deep  red.  Dahn,  near  Niederschlettenbaoh,  Rhenish  Bavaria.  Freiberg  in 
Breisgau  (eusynchite). 

Descloizite.— PbaVa07= Vanad  urn  pentoxide  20  1,  lead  oxide  70-0=100.  Orthorhombic. 
South  America.     Wheatley  3iine,  Penn. 

PucHERiTE  (i^r<?»w^).— Orthorhombic,  near  brookite  in  form  {Wcbsky),  Occurs  in  small 
implanted  crystals.  Color  reddish -brown.  In  composition  a  bismuth  vanadate,  BiyOi= 
Vanadium  pentoxide  28*8,  bismuth  oxide  71*7.    Pucher  mine,  Schneeberg,  Saxony. 


RoacoELiTB. — Occurs  in  thin  micaceous  scales,  arranged  in  stellate  or  fan-shaped  groupir. 
Color  dark  brownish-green.  Soft  G.  =2-988  (Genth) ;  2*902  (Rosooe).  Analyses  :  1.  Ros- 
coe  (Proo.  Roy.  Soc,  May  10, 1876);  2.  Genth  (Am.  J,  SoL,  July,  1876). 

SiO,      VaO*  AlO,      FeO,  MnO,    MgO     CaO      K,0    Na^O      HO 

1.  }41*25      28-60  14  14      113  115      2-01       0  61      8*56      0-83       108 

moisture  2-27=101  03 

2.  47*69      23-02VeOii      1410      1*67  FeO       200       ti.       7*69      019!gn.4-96 

0*85  gangue=  100*22 

The  above  analyses,  made  upon  material  derived  from  the  same  source,  differ  widely, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  vanadium.  Genth  makes  it  VoOii  = 
2V»Oi,V90».  The  formula  given  by  Roecoe  is  2A:1V80»  +  K4Si»Oso  -r  aq.  Found  in  fissures  in 
the  porphyry,  and  in  cavities  in  quartz  at  the  gold  mine  at  Granite  Creek,  £1  Dorado  Co., 
Cal.     Named  by  Dr.  Blake,  who  discovered  it. 
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DBSCBIPnyifi  MINEEALOaY. 


WAONBBXTB. 

^  Monoclinic.  ^  =  71^  53',  /A  /=  95°  25',  O  A 1-1  =  144°  25',  B.  & M. ; 
c  :  6  :  rf  =  0*78654  :  1-045  :  1.  Most  of  the  prismatic  planes  deeply  striated. 
Cleavage :  I^  and  the  orthodiagonal,  imperiect ;  O  in  traces. 

H.=5~5-5.  G.=3-068,  transparent  crystal;  2*985,  antransparent,  Earn- 
melsberg.  Lustre  vitreous.  Streak  white.  Color  yellow,  of  different 
shades  ;  often  grayish.  Translucent.  Fracture  uneven  and  splintery  across 
the  prism. 

Oomp.— MgsPsOs+MgFa^Phofiphoms  pentoxide  43*8,  magnesia  87 '1,  flnoxine  11*7,  ma^- 
nesiuin  7*4=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.>-B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  4  to  a  greenish-gray  glass ;  moistened  with  sulpha- 
ric  acid  colors  the  flame  bluish-green.  With  borax  reacts  for  iron.  On  fusion  with  soda 
effervesces,  but  is  not  completely  dissolved  ;  g^ves  a  faint  manganese  reaction.  Fused  with 
salt  of  phosphorus  in  an  open  glass  tube  reacts  for  fluorine.  Soluble  in  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids.     With  sulphuric  acid  evolves  fumes  of  fluohydric  acid. 

Obs. — ^Occurs  in  the  vaUey  of  HoUgraben,  near  Werfen,  in  Salzbuig,  Austria. 

E^BBULFINB  (9.  KobeO).  — Stands  near  wagnerite,  but  exact  nature  uncertain.      In  i 
of  a  pale  red  color  at  Bamle,  Norway. 


MONAZTTB. 


Monoclinic.      (7=  76°  14',  /A  /=93°  10',  (9  A 14  =  138°  8';  c\h\d 

=  0-94715  :  1-0265  :  1.  Crys- 
tals usually  flattened  parallef  to 
iri.  Cleavage :  O  very  perfect, 
and  brilliant.  Twins:  twin- 
ninfi^  plane  O, 

li.  =  5-5-5.  G.  =  4-9-5-26. 
Lustre  inclining  to  resinous. 
Color  brownish-liyacinth-red, 
clove-bi-own,  or  yellowish- 
brown.  Subtransparent — sub- 
translucent.     Kather  brittle. 

Oomp. — ^According  to  Rammelsberg, 
5R,P,08+ThaPsOB,  where  R=Oe,La, 
Di  Analysis  by  Kersten,  Slatoust, 
PaOft  28-50,  ThOa  17-95,  SnO,  2-10,  OeO  26*00,  LaO  23-40,  MnO  1*86,  CaO  1  08,  K.Oand  TiO, 
<r.=101'49. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  infusible,  turns  gray,  and  when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  colors  the 
flame  bluish-green.  With  borax  g^ves  a  bead  yellow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling ;  a 
saturated  bead  becomes  enamel-white  on  flaming.     Difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — ^Its  brilliant  basal  cleavage  is  a  prominent  character,  distinguishing  it  from  tita- 
nite. 

Obs.— Monazite  occurs  near  Slatoust  in  the  Dmen  Mtn.  ;  also  in  the  Ural ;  near  Notero  in 
Norway ;  at  Schreiberhau.  In  the  United  States,  with  sillimanite  at  Norwich  ;  at  Yorktown, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.Y.;  near  Crowder's  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Named  from  iioiaC,o)^  to  he  wlUary^  in  allusion  to  its  rare  occurrence. 

TuRNERiTE. — Identical  with  monazite,  as  first  suggested  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana.  Occurs  in 
minute  yeUow  to  brown  crystals,  rarely  twins,  at  Mt  Sorel,  Dauphiny;  Santa  Brigritta, 
Tavetsch;  Lercheltiny  Alp,  Binnenthal;  Laacher  See  (v.  Eath.).  c\h  \  <i= -921696  :  1  : 
0-958444.     G,  =77°  18'  (Trechmann). 

EoRARFTEiTE  {Rodomirutki) . — A  cerium  phosphate  containing  fluorine;  near  monazito 
Occurs  in  large  crystalline  masses  of  a  yellowish  color  at  Korarfot  near  Fahlun,  Sweden. 


Norwich,  Ot. 


Walertown,  Ct. 
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OZraKN  COMPOUNDS. — ^PHOSPHATES,  ABSENATBS,  ETC.  847 


TRIPHTUTE.    Triphjline. 

Orthorliombic.    /A 7=  98°,  OAl'i  =  129°  33',  Tschermak ;  c  :  ?  :  <l  = 
1'211  :  1*1504  : 1.      Faces  of  crystals  usually  uneven. 
Cleavage :     O   nearly    perfect    in    unaltered    crystals.  ^4 

Massive.  ~ 

H.=6.     G.=3'64-3'6.     Subresinous.     Color  greenisli- 
^y ;    also   bluish  ;    often    brownish-black    externally, 
treak  gi-ayish-white.     Translucent  in  thin  fragments. 

Oomp.— RsPaOs,  where  R=Fe,  Mn,  (Ga)  and  Lia  (E^,  Na^).  AnalyBiB 
by  Oesten,  from  Bodenmais,  PaOe  44  19,  FeO  88'21,  MnO  503,  McO 
2-39,  CaO  0-76,  LiaO  769,  Na^O  0-74,  KaO  004,  SiO,  0  40=100^. 
The  analyses  vaiy  much,  owing  to  the  impure  material  employed. 

Pyr,,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  sometimes  decrepitates,  turns  to  a  Norwich, 

dark  color,  and  g^ves  off  traces  of  water.     B.  B.  fuses  at  1  *5,  coloring 

the  flame  beautiful  lithia-red  in  streaks,  with  a  pale  bluish-green  on  the  exterior  of  the  cone 
of  flame.  The  coloration  of  the  flame  is  best  seen  when  the  pulverized  mineral,  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  is  treated  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire.  With  borax  gives  an  iron  bead  ; 
with  soda  a  reaction  for  mang^anese.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Triphylite  occurs  at  Babenstein  near  Zwiesel  in  Bavaria ;  also  at  Eeityo  in  Finland ; 
Nor^ch,  Mass. 

Named  from  rp/f ,  three-fold^  and  ^vA^,  family^  in  aUusion  to  its  containing  three  phos- 
phates. 

TRIPLITB.     ZwieseUte. 

Orthorhombic.  Imperfectly  crystalline.  Cleavage:  unequal  in  three 
directions  perpendicular  to  each  other,  one  much  the  most  distinct. 

n.=5-5-5.  G.=3'44r-3'8.  Lustre  resinous,  inclining  to  adamantine. 
Color  brown  or  blackish-brown  to  almost  black.  Streak  yellowish-gray  or 
bix)wn.     Subtranslucent — opaque.     Fracture  small  conchoidal. 

Oomp.— RaPaOd-fRFa;  R=Fe,  Mn(Ca).  Analysis,  v.  Kobell,  Schlackenwald,  PaOeSS'SS, 
¥eOt  3-50,  FeO  23-38,  MnO  3000,  CaO  220,  MgO  3-05,  F=810=10408. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  easUy  at  1*5  to  a  black  magnetic  globule;  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid  colors  the  flame  bluish-green.  With  borax  in  O.  F.  gives  an  amethystine  colored  glass 
(mang^anese) ;  in  R.  F.  a  strong  reaction  for  iron.  With  soda  reacts  for  manganese.  With 
sulphuric  acid  evolves  fluohydric  acid.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  by  AUuaud  at  Limoges  in  France,  with  apatite ;  at  PeUau  in  Silesia. 

Zwietelite^  a  clove-brown  variety,  was  found  near  Rabenstein,  near  Zwiesel  in  Bavaria,  in 
quartz  (G.=3*97,  Fuchs). 

Sabcofside. — Near  triplite.    YaUey  of  the  Miihlbach,  Silesia. 

AMBLTOONITS. 

Triclinic.  Cleavage :  O  perfect ;  i-i  nearly  perfect,  angle  between  these 
cleavages  104i° ;  also /imperfect.  Usually  massive,  cleavable;  sometimes 
columnar. 

H.=6.  G.=3-3*ll.  Lustre  pearly  on  face  of  perfect  cleavage  (6^); 
vitreous  on  i-5,  less  perfect  cleavage-face  ;  on  cross-fracture  a  little  greasy. 
Color  pale  mountain  or  sea-green,  white,  grayish,  brownish-white.  Sub* 
transparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven.  Optical  axes  very  divergent ; 
plane  of  axes  nearly  at  right  angles  toi-i;  bisectrix  of  the  acute  angle 
negative,  and  parallel  to  the  edge  O/i-l;  DesCl.  ^  , 
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DESCREPTIVE  MINEBALOOY. 


Comp.— According  to  Rammelsberg,  2:\:lP9O0+3Li(Na)F.  If  Na  :  Li=l  :  4,  the  fommla 
requires :  Phosphorus  pentoxide  49*24,  alumina  35*58,  lithia  6*24,  soda 
3-23,  fluorine  9 '88= 104-17. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water,  which  at  a  high  heat  is 
acid  and  corrodes  the  glass.  B.  B.  fuses  easily  at  2,  with  intumescence, 
and  becomes  opaque-white  on  cooling.  Colors  the  flame  yellowish-red 
with  traces  of  green ;  the  Hebron  variety  gives  an  intense  lithia-red ; 
moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  bluish-green  to  the  flame.  With 
cobalt  solution  assumes  a  deep  blue  color  (alumina).  With  borax  and 
salt  of  phosphorus  forms  a  transparent  colorless  glass.  In  fine  powder 
dissolves  easily  in  sulphuric  acid,  more  slowly  in  hydrochloric. 

Diff. — Distinguished  by  its  easy  fusibility ;  reaction  for  fluorine  and 
lithia ;  greasy  lustre  in  the  mass,  etc. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Ghursdorf  and  Amsdorf ,  near  Penig  in  Saxony ;  also 
at  Arendal,  Norvray.  In  the  U.  States,  in  Maine,  at  Hebron  (hebronite), 
imbedded  in  a  coarse  granite  with  lepidolite,  aibite,  quartz,  red,  green, 
and  black  tourmaline ;  also  at  Mt.  Mica  in  Paris,  8  m.  from  Hebron, 
with  tourmaline. 
The  name  is  from  a/ipXhCy  Uunt,  and  yrfw,  angle. 
Hebronitb. — The  mineral  from  Hebron,  Me.  (see  above),  has  been 
shown  by  DesGloizeaux  to  differ  in  optical  character  (v  >  p)  from  the 
Penig  amblygonite.  On  this  ground,  as  well  as  on  account  of  a  variation 
in  the  composition,  it  has  been  pro^lfted  (v.  Kobell)  to  make  it  a  new  species.  The  same 
optical  character  and  composition  belong  to  the  mineral  from  Montebras  (called  montabrasit^ 
on  the  basis  of  an  erroneous  analysis).  Analysis  of  hebronite,  Pisani,  PaOt  46' 65,  MOa 
3600,  Li,0  9-75,  H,0  420,  F  5-22=101 -82. 

Herderite. — Supposed  to  be  an  anhydrous  aluminum-calcium  phosphate,  with  fluorine. 
Color  yellowish-white.     Ehrenfriedersdorf. 

DURANGITE.— Monoclinic.  Cleavage  prismatic  (110°  10).  H.=5.  G.=3-937-4-07.  Color 
bright  orange-red.  Analysis,  Hawes,  Arsenic  pentoxide  53*11,  alumina  17 '19,  iron  sesqui- 
oxide  9-23,  manganese  sesquSoKide  2  08,   soda  1306,   lithia  065,  fluorine  7 '67=102-99. 

Formula  RaRAsjOg  (with  one-ninth  of  the  oxygen  replaced  by  fluorine),  or  RAs90«  +  2RF. 
Here  B=Na  :  Li =10  : 1 ;  R=A1  :  Fe  ;  Mn=15  :  5  :  1.  Other  varieties,  having  a  lighter  color, 
have  :il :  Fe=5  : 1.     Occurs  with  cassiterite,  near  Durango,  Mexico  (Brush). 


Hebronite,  Maine. 


Anhydrous  Antimonates. 


MoNTMOLiTB. — ^Mainly  an  antimonate  of  lead.     Yellow.    G.=:5'94.     Paisberg,  Sweden. 

Nadoritb.— PbSbaOi  +  PbClj.  In  yellow  translucent  ciystala  H.=8.  G.=7-02.  Djebel- 
Kador,  province  of  Constantine,  Algiers. 

RoMEiTE.  — An  antimonate  (or  antimonite)  of  calcium.  Occurs  in  groups  of  minute  tetra- 
gonal crystals.     Color  yellow.     St.  Marcel,  Piedmont. 

RrvoTiTE. — Contains  antimonic  oxide,  carbon  dioxide,  and  copper.  Amorphous.  Coloz 
yellowish-green.     Sierra  del  Cadi. 

Stibioferrite. — Amorphous  coating  on  stibnite,  from  Santa  Clara  Co. ,  CaL    Mixture  (?). 


Hydroxtb  Phosphates,  Arsenates,  etc. 
PHARBSAOOUTB. 


Monoclinic.  /A 7  =111°  6',  i-i  A  i-2  =  109°  26',  lAl  =  117°  24'. 
Cleavaj^e :  iA,  eminent.  One  of  the  faces  1  often  obliterated  bj  the  extea 
sion  of  the  other.  Surfaces  i-i  and  i-2  usually  striated  parallel  to  theii 
mutual  interaection.  Rarely  in  crystals ;  commonly  in  delicate  silky  fibres 
or  acicular  crystallizations,  in  stellated  groups.  Also  botryoidal  and  stake- 
title,  and  sometimes  massive. 
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H  .=:2-2'5.     G.=2-64-2'73.    Lustre  vitreous  ;  on  i-l  inclining  to  pearly 
Color  white  or  grayish ;  frequently  tinged  red 
by  arsenate  of  cobalt.     Streak  white.     Trans- 
lucent— opaque,     fracture  uneven.     Thin  lami- 
iiSB  flexible. 


Oomp.— 2HGaAsOi+5aq=Ax8emo  pentoxide  61 '1,  lime 
24-0,  water  24-0=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yielda  water  and  becomee 
opaque.  B.B.  in  O.F.  fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  white 
enamel,  and  colors  the  flame  light  blue  (arsenic).  On  char- 
coal in  R.F.  gives  arsenical  fumes,  and  fuses  to  a  semi-transparent  globule,  scmetimes  tinged 
blue  from  traces  of  cobalt.  The  ignited  mineral  reacts  alkaline  to  test  paper.  Insoluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids. 

Obs.— Found  with  arsenical  ores  of  cobalt  and  silver  at  Wittichen,  Baden  ;  at  Andreasbeig, 
and  at  Riechelsdorf  and  Bieber  ;  at  Joaohimsthal. 

This  species  was  named,  in  allusion  to  its  containing  arsenic,  from  (papfioucoy^  poison. 

Stbuvite. — An  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  containirig  12  equivalents  of  water.  In 
g^uano  from  Saldanha  Bay,  Africa. 

HAiDiNOBUiT£.—HCaAsOi+aq.=  Arsenic  pentoxide  58'1,  lime  28*3,  water  13-6=100. 
Joachimsthal  (?). 

BRUsniTE.— HCaP04(R8P908)+2aq=PhoBphorup  pentoxide  41*3,  lime  320,  water  61= 
100.     Monoclinic.     G.=2-208.    On  guano  at  Ave3  Island  and  Sombrero. 

Metabuushite.— 2HCaP0i+3aq.  G.=2a'5.  Sombrero.  OitNiTHRiTE.  Probably  altered 
brushite. 

CnuRcniTE.— R3Pa08-l-4aq,  with  R=CecDi),Ca.     Cornwall. 

Wapplerite  [Fremd). — Triclinic.  In  minute  crystals  and  in  incrustations.  Color  white. 
Composition  H,Ca,Mg)As0i+7aq=(Ca  :  Mg=4  :  3)  arsenic  pentoxide  48*7,  lime  18*5,  mag- 
nesia 7*3,  water  30*5=100.  Found  with  pharmacolite  at  Joachimsthal.  Schrauf  states  thai 
rassUrite  is  a  pseudomorph  after  wapplerite. 

HosRNESiTfi. — Monoclinic.  Color  snow-white.  Composition  Mg8AsaO0-4-8aq.  From  the 
Banat. 

PiCBOFHARMACOLiTE. — ^MonooUnic.    Cas(ll^s)AB208+6aq.    Riechelsdorf;  Freiberg. 
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Monoclinic.     0  =  75°  34',  /A  /=  108°  2',  1  A 1  =  120** 
-•935792  :  1-33369  :  1 ;  v.  Eath.    Surface  i4  smooth,  othei-s 
striated.     Cleavage :   i-l,  highly  perfect ;  i-i  and  J-i  in 
traces.     Often  reniform  and  globular.     Structure  diver- 
gent, fibrous,  or  earthy ;  also  incrusting. 

H.=l'5-2.  G.=2-58-2*68.  Lustre,  i-i  pearly  or  me- 
tallic pearly ;  other  faces  vitreous.  Color  white  or  color- 
less, or  nearly  so,  when  unaltered ;  often  blue  to  green, 
deepening  on  exposure;  usually  green  when  seen  per- 
pendicularly to  the  cleavage-face,  and  blue  transvei-sely ; 
the  two  colore  mingled,  producing  the  ordinary  dirty  blue 
color.  Streak  colorless  to  bluish-white,  soon  changing  to 
indigo-blue;  color  of  the  dry  powder  often  liver-brown. 
Transparent — translucent;  becoming  opaque  on  expo- 
sure. Fracture  not  observable.  Thin  iamin©  flexible. 
Bectile. 

Oomp— FesP«Ot+8aq=Phosphora8  pentoxide  28*8,  iron  protoxide  43*0,  water  28-7=1  )0. 
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Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  jieldB  neutral  water,  whitens  and  exfoliates.  B.B.  fosesat 
1*5,  coloring  the  flame  bluish- green,  to  a  grayish-black  magnetic  globule.  With  the  fluxes 
reacts  for  iron.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters  :  deep-blue  color ;  softness ;  solubility  in  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  associated  with  pyrrhotite  and  pyrite  in  copper  and  tin  veins ;  in  beds  of 
clay,  and  sometimes  associated  with  limonite,  or  bog  iron  ore ;  often  in  cavities  of  fossils  or 
buried  bones.  Occurs  at  Wheal  Falmouth,  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall ;  in  Devonshire,  near 
Tavistock ;  at  Bodenmais.  The  earthy  variety,  called  blue  iron  mrtti  or  native  PntSfian  bltie 
oocnrs  in  Greenland,  Garinthia,  Cornwall,  etc.     At  Cransao,  France. 

In  N.  America,  it  occurs  in  ifew  Jersey,  at  Allen  town ;  at  Franklin.  AlsoinDdmoare,  near 
Hiddletown ;  near  Cape  Henlopen.  In  Maryland^  in  the  north  part  of  Somerset  and  Wor- 
cester Cos.     In  Virginia^  in  Stafford  Co.     In  Canada^  with  limonite  at  Vandreuil,  abundant. 

LUDLAMITE  {Field). — Monoclinic.  H.=8"4.  G.=3'12.  Color  clear  green,  from  pale  to 
dark.  Transparent,  brilliant.  Composition  2FesP.jOg -\- HaFeOs  +  8aq=Pho6phorus  pentoxide 
29-88,  iron  protoxide  5306,  water  1706=100.     Cornwall. 


ER7THR1TJU.    Cobalt  Bloom.    Eobaltbliithe,  Oerm. 


Monoclinic.  C=  W  54',  I^  /=  111°  16'  OM-l  =  146°  19'-,  c:l:d 
=  0-9747  :  1-3818  :  1.  Surfaces  i-i  and  1-i  vertically 
striated.  Cleavage  :  i-\  highly  perfect,  i-i  a1id  li  indis- 
tinct. Also  in  globular  and  reniform  shapes,  having  a 
dnisy  surface  and  a  columnar  structure ;  sometimes  stel- 
late.    Also  pulverulent  and  earthj^,  incrusting. 

H.=l-5-2-6  ;  the  lowest  on  i-l.  G.=2-948.  Lustre 
of  irl  pearly ;  other  faces  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitre- 
ous ;  also  dull  and  earthy.  Color  crimson  and  peach- 
red,  sometimes  pearl-  or  green isli-gray  ;  red  tints  incline 
to  blue,  perpendicular  to  cleavage-face.  Streak  a  little 
paler  than  the  color  ;  the  dry  powder  deep  lavender- 
blue.  Transparent — suhtranslucent.  Fracture  not  ob- 
Schneebeig.  servable.    Thin  laminae  flexible  in  one  direction.    Sectile. 

Ck>mp. — CoaAs308+8aq= Arsenic  pentoxide  38 '40,  cobalt  oxide  87*56,  water  24  04  ;  Co 
often  partly  replaced  by  Fe,Ca,  or  Ni. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  at  a  gentle  heat  and  tnms  blnish  ;  at  a  hig-her 
heat  gives  off  arsenous  oxide,  which  condenses  in  crystals  on  the  cool  glass,  and  the  residue 
has  a  dark  gray  or  black  color.  B.B.  in  the  forceps  fuses  at  2  to  a  gray  bead,  and  colors  the 
flame  light  blue  (arsenic).  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives  an  arsenical  odor,  and  fuses  to  a  dark  gray 
arsenide,  which  with  borax,  gives  the  deep  blue  color  characteristic  of  cobalt.  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  rose-red  solution. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Schneeberg  in  Saxony ;  at  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia;  Wolfach  and  Wittichen 
in  Baden;  Modum  in  Norway;  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny;  in  Cornwall,  at  the  BotalLack 
mine,  etc. 

Erythrite,  when  abundant,  is  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  smalt.  Named  from  ipuep6sj 
red. 

ROSELITE.— Triclinic  (Schrauf).  Usually  in  complex  twin  crystals.  H.=3-5.  G.  =3*585 
-3*738.  Color  rose-red.  Composition  R3As...08-^2aq  (or  3aq),  with  R=Ca,Mg,  and  Co.  Ana- 
lysis, Winkler.  As.Os  49-90,  CoO  12-45,  CaO  23-72,  MgO  4*()7,  H^O  9-69=100*49.  Found  at 
Schneeberg,  Saxony ;  the  crystals  from  the  Daniel  Mine  have  a  lighter  color  than  those  of  the 
Rappold  Mine,  the  latter  containing  less  cobalt  and  more  calcium. 

WiNKLERiTE.— Contains  Asa06,Cu,t:o,Fe,Co,Ni,Ca,H20,COa,  etc.  Mixture  (?).  Pria, 
Spain. 

KoTTioiTE. — Near  erythrite,  but  contains  zinc.     Schneeberg. 

Ankabekuite  (Nickelbliithe,  Germ.). — NijAsvOB-|-8aq= Arsenic  pentoxide  88*6,  nickel 
oxide  37  2,  water  24*2=100.  Soft,  earthy.  Color  apple-green.  Allemont;  Annaberg  ; 
Eiechelsdorf. 

HuRBAULETB. — A  hvdrous  iron-manganese  phosphate,  oocuring  in  cavities  in  triphyllte 
at  Limoges,  France. 

CuoNDRAjRSENiTG. — ^Yellow  grains  in  barite ;  probably  a  manganese  arseniate.  Paisbeiii^, 
Sweden. 
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i:i    d  =  0'78U 


XJBBTHENITB. 

OrthorLombic.  /A  /=  92°  20',  OM-l=  143°  50' ; 
1'041G  :  1.  Crystals  usually  octahedral  in  aspect. 
Cleavage :  diagonal,  i-i,  i-ij  very  indistinct.  Also  globu- 
lar or  reniform,  and  compact. 

H.=4:.  G.=3-6-3'8.  Lustre  resinous.  Color  olive- 
green,  generally  dark.  Streak  olive-green.  Translucent. 
to  subtranslucent.  Fracture  subconchoidal — uneven. 
Brittle. 

Oomp — Cn^PaOg+aq,  or  CusPaOa-l-HaCuOa  (Ramm.)=Phoephoru8 
pentoxide  29  7,  copper  oxide  66*5,  water  3*8=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  tarns  black.  B.B. 
foses  at  2  and  colors  the  flame  emerald-green.  On  charcoal  with  soda 
glyes  metallic  copper,  sometimes  also  an  arsenical  odor.  Fused  with 
metallic  lead  on  charcoal  is  rednced  to  metallic  copper,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  lead  phosphate,  which  treated  in  R.P.  gives  a  crystalline  polyhedral  bead  on  cooling. 
With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs — Occurs  at  Libethen,  in  Hungary ;  at  Bheinbreitenbaoh  and  Ehl  on  the  BMne ;  at 
Nisohne  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural ;  in  Bolivia ;  Chili. 


OUVENTTIS. 


f4^ 


Orthorhombic.      /A  /=  92°  30',    (9  A  l-^  =r  144°  14' ;   <5 :  5  :  d  =  0-72  : 
i-0446  :  1.    Cleavage:  /  and  14  in  traces.    Sometimes  aci- 
cular.     Also  globular  and   reniform,   indistinctly  fibrous,  080 

fibres    straight   and   divergent,   rarely   promiscuous;    also 
curved  lamellar  and  granular. 

H.=3.  G.=4"l-4-4.  Lustre  adamantine — vitreous;  of 
some  fibrous  varieties  pearly.  Color  various  shades  of  olive- 
green,  passing  into  leek-,  siskin-,  pistachio-,  and  blackish- 
green  ;  also  liver-  and  wood- brown ;  sometimes  straw-yellow 
and  grayish-white.  Streak  olive-green — bi'own.  Subtrans- 
parent — opaque.  Fracture,  when  observable,  conchoidal — 
uneven.     JBrittle. 


y^ 


» 


Oomp. — CutA830!,+aq=CusA8sOe+H9GaOs  (Ramm.)= Arsenic  pentoxide  40*66,  copper 
oxide  5615,  water  319=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  g^ves  water.  B.  B.  fuses  at  2,  coloring  the  flame  bluish-green, 
and  on  cooling  the  fused  mass  appears  crystalline.  B.  B.  on  charcoal  fuses  with  deflagration, 
gives  off  arsenical  fumes,  and  yields  a  metallic  arsenide,  which,  with  soda  yields  a  globule  of 
copper.     With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — The  crystallized  varieties  occur  in  many  of  the  Cornwall  mines ;  near  Tavistock  in 
Devonshire ;  also  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  at  Camsdorf  and  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia ;  the 
Tyrol ;  the  Bannat ;  Siberia ;  Chili ;  and  other  places. 

ADAMrrE.—ZnsAsjOaH-HiZnOarn Arsenic  pentoxide  40  2,  zinc  oxide  50-7,  water  3  1=100. 
Color  yellow.     Chanarcillo,  Chili ;  Cap  Garonne. 

Tagii.ite— CuiPaOg  +  Saq  (=Cu3Pa08-hH2CuOj-h2aq).  Color  emerald-green.  Nischne- 
Tagilsk.  IsoCLASiTE.  Ca4PaO»+5aq  (=CaaPaOg-i-HaCa09-f  4aq).  Colorless  to  snow-white. 
Joachimsthal. 

EucHROiTE. — CusAssOe-hHsCuOa-i-daq  (Ramm.)= Arsenic  pentoxide  34'1,  copper  oxide 
47*2,  water  18  "7= 100.     Color  emerald -green.     Libethen,  Hungaiy. 

Chlokotile.— CuaAsaOn+eaq.  In  capillary  crystals.  Also  fibrous;  massive.  Color  apple- 
green.     In  quartz  at  Schneeberg  and  Zinnwald  ;  Thuringia;  Chili  {Frenzd), 

Vebzeltite  {Schravfj,—A  hydrous  copper  phosphate  ;  composition  4CusP208-f  5aq.  Tti* 
clinia     Occurs  in  ciystolline  crusts  on  a  gamet-rock  at  Morawicza  in  the  Bannat. 
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UROOONITB.    Linsenerz,  Oerm, 

Monoclinic.  7a7=  74°  21',  DesCl.  <7=88°33'.  Cleavage  latei-al, 
but  obtained  with  difficulty.     Earely  granular. 

H.=2-2-5.  G.=2-88-2'98.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous. 
Color  and  streak  sky-blue — verdigris-green.  Fracture  imperfectly  coii- 
choidal,  uneven.    Imperfectly  sectile. 

Oomp.— Formula  Cua(Al)  ABa(Pa)08-!-He(Cn,,A:l)06-l-9aq,  with  On,  :  Al=3  :  2,  and  Ab  : 
P=l  :  4.  This  requires  arsenic  pentoxide  23'1,  phosphoms  pentoxide  8*60,  opper  oxide  35*9, 
alumina  10*8,  water  27-1=100. 

P3n^.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  much  water  and  turns  oliye-green.  B.B.  crocks  open, 
but  does  not  decrepitate  ;  fuses  less  readily  than  olivenite  to  a  dark  gray  slag ;  on  charcoal 
crocks  open,  deflagrotes,  and  gives  reactions  like  olivenite.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — With  various  ores  of  copper,  pyrite,  and  quartz,  at  Wheal  Gorland,  Wheal  Huttrell, 
etc.,  in  Cornwall;  also  in  minute  crystals  at  Herrengrund  in  Hungary ;  and  in  Yoigtland. 

PSEUDOHALACHITE  P7ia»p/i«^afci^«.  —  Cu6PiOii-l-3aq=Cu8PaOB-l-3Hi,CuOa  =  PaOb  21*1, 
CuO  70-9,  HaO  8'0=100.  Triclinic  (Schrouf).  G.=4*34.  Color  emerold-green.  Related 
sub-species:  Ehlitb  (iVrtW/iO,  Cu>PaO«-}-2H.jCuO,  +  aq  (Ramm.) ;  Dihydrite,  CusPsO«+ 
SHaCuOa.     Ehl,  near  Liuz,  on  the  Rhine  ;  Libethen,  Hungary ;  Nischne  Tagilsk  ;  CornwaJi. 

ERmiTB. — CusAsa08+2HaCuOa.  In  mammiUated  crystalline  groups.  Color  green.  Com- 
walL 

CoRNWALLFTE. — CnftAsaOio+Saq  (=0usABaO8+2H3CuOa+aq).  Amorphous.  Color  green. 
ComwaU  {Church), 

PsPTTACiNiTE. — Occuro  in  thin  crypto-crystalline  coatings,  sometimes  having  a  botryoidal 
structure ;  also  pulverulent.  Color  siskin  green  to  olive-green.  Formula  2RbV308  +  SHgCuOa 
-+-6aq,  with  R=Pb  :  Cu=3  :  1.  This  requires :  Vanadium  pentoxide  19*32,  lead  oxide  53*15, 
copper  oxide  18  95,  water  8*58=100.  Found  at  the  gold  mines  in  Silver  Star  District,  Mon- 
tana (Genth.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  IIL,  xii.,  35,  1870). 

MoTTRAMiTE. — Occurs  as  a  thin  crystalline  incrustation,  which  is  sometimes  velvety,  con- 
sisting of  minute  crystals  ;  more  generally  compact  H.=3.  6.  =5 '894.  Color  black  by 
reflected  light,  in  thin  particles  yellowish,  translucent  (crystals) ;  purplish-brown,  opaque, 
(compact).  Formula  (Pb,Cu)8Va08  +  2H8(Pb,Cu)Oa,  which  requires  vanadium  pentoxide  18*74, 
copper  oxide  20*39,  lead  oxide  57*18,  water  3*69=100.  Related  to  dihydiite  and  erinite. 
Found  in  Keuper  sandstone  at  Aldeley  Edge  and  Mottram  St.  Andrew's,  in  Cheshire^  England 
(Roscoe,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  xxv..  III.,  1876). 

VoLuoRTHiTE.— R4V20o-l-aq,  with  R=Ca  :  Cu=2  :  3  (or  3  :  7),  Ramm.  From  the  Urala. 
Kalk-volborthit  (Germ.),  Friedrichsrode,  contains  calcium. 


OUNOOIiASmS.    Strahlerz,  Germ. 

Monoclinic.     6^=  80°  30',  I A  I,  front,  =  56^     Cleavage  :  basal,  highly 
perfect.      Also  massive,  hemispherical,  or  reniform"; 
^81  structure  radiated  fibrous. 

lI.=2'5-3.  G.=4-19-4-36.  Lustre:  O  pearly; 
elsewliere  vitreous  to  resinous.  Color  internally  dark 
verdigris-green;  externally  blackish-blue  green.  Streak 
bluish-green.     Subtranslucent.     Not  very  brittle. 

Ck>mp.—CusAs90D4-3HaCu03= Arsenic  pentoxide  30*2,  conpei 
oxide  62-7,  water  7  1  -1 00. 
Pyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  olivenite. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  Cornwall,  with  other  ores  of  copper,  at  sevenl 
mines.    Also  found  in  the  Erzgebirge. 
V  V^  Tyrolitb  (Kupferechaum). — A  hydrous  arsenate  of  copper  (Cui 

As^Oio-f/iaq),  containing  also  calcium  carbonate  (as  an  impurity  ?  ). 
Color  pale  apple-g^reen.    Libethen,  Hungary ;  Schneeberg,  etc. 
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Chalcophtllitb  (Copper  mica ;  Kupfezglimmer,  6?«TO.).~CutAfltOa4-6H,CuO,  +  7H,0= 
Anenio  pentozide  21-8,  copper  oxide  68*7,  water  200=100.  Copper  miaes  of  Cornwall, 
Hungaiy;  Moldawa. 


IiAZmJm.    Blaiupath,  Otfrva^ 

^  Monoclinic.  G  =  88*^  15',  7  A  i  =  91°  30',  O  A  l-i  =  139°  45',  Prilfer ; 
c  :  i  :  a  =  0-86904  : 1-0260  : 1.  Twins :  twiniiing-plane  i-i  j  also  O.  Oleav- 
age :  lateral,  indistinct.    Also  mafisive. 

684 


H.=5-6.  G. = 3-057,  Fnchs,  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  azure-blue ;  com- 
monly a  fine  deep  blue  viewed  along  one  axis,  and  a  pale  greenish-blue 
alone  another.  Streak  white.  Subtranslucent — opaque.  Fracture  uneven. 
Brittle. 

Oomp.— •RAlPjO»-haq=AlPjOi-hH«(Mg,Fe)0«  (Dana) = Phosphorus  pentozide  46*8,  alu- 
mina 34-0,  magnesia  18-2,  water  6*0=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  whitens  and  yields  water.  B.B.  with  cobalt  solution  tho 
blue  color  of  the  mineral  is  restored.  In  the  forceps  whitens,  cracks  open,  swells  up,  and 
without  fusion  falls  to  pieces,  coloring  the  flame  bluish-green.  The  green  color  is  made  more 
intense  by  moistening  the  assay  with  sulphuric  acid.  With  the  fluxes  gives  an  iron  glass ; 
with  soda  on  charcoal  an  infusible  mass.  Unacted  upon  by  acids,  retaining  perfectly  its  blue 
color. 

Diff.— Characterized  by  its  fine  blue  color ;  blue  flame  B.B. 

Obs. — Occurs  near  Werf en  in  Salzburg ;  in  Gratz,  near  Vorau ;  in  Krieglaoh,  in  Styria ;  al 
Hochthaligrat,  at  the  Gomer  glacier,  in  Switzerland  ;  in  Horrsjoberg,  Wermland ;  Westana, 
Sweden ;  also  at  Tijuco  in  Minas  Geraen,  Brazil.  Abundant  at  Orowder^s  Mt,  Lincoln  Ga, 
N.  C;  and  on  Gravea  Mt,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ga.,  50  m.  above  Augusta. 

800R0DITB. 

Orthorhombic.    7a  7=  98°  2',  O  A  l-l  =  132°  20' ;  c  :  5  :  dE  =  1-0977  . 
1-1511  :  1,  Miller, 
traces. 

II. =3-5-4.  G.=3-l-3"3.  Lustre  vitreous — subadaman- 
tine  and  subresinous.  Color  pale  leek-green  or  liver-brown. 
Streak  white.  Subtransparent — translucent.  Fracture 
uneven. 


Oomp. — FeAs90»-)-4aq= Arsenic  pentoxide  49 '8,  iron  sesquioxide 
34-6,  water  15-6=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  yields  neutral  water  and  turns  yeUow. 
B.B.  fuses  easUy,  coloring  the  flame  blue.  B.B.  on  charcoal  gives 
arsenical  fumes,  and  with  soda  a  black  magnetic  scoria.  With  the  fluxea 
reacts  for  iron.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

23 


Cleavage :  i-5  imperfect,  i-i  and  i'\  in 
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Obg.— Pound  at  Schwarzenberg  in  Saxony ;  at  Nertschinsk,  Siberia ;  Dembaoh  in  Nassau ; 
in  the  Cornish  mincB  ;  at  the  Minas  Geraea,  in  Brazil;  in  Popayan ;  at  the  gold  mines  of  Vic- 
toria in  Australia.  Occuzs  in  minute  crystals  and  druses,  near  Edenville,  N.  Y.;  in  Cabarraa 
Co.,  N.  C.  * 

WAVELLITB. 

Orthoihombic.  I^  1=  126°  25',  (9 A  14  =  143°  23';  o:b:d  =  0'7431 
:  1*4943  :  1.  Cleavage :  /  ratlier  perfect ;  alec  brachydia- 
gonal.  Usually  in  hemispherical  or  globular  concretions, 
having  a  radiated  structnre. 

fl. =3-25-4.  G.=2-316-2-337.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclin- 
ing to  pearly  and  resinous.  Color  white,  passing  into  yel- 
low, green,  gray,  brown,  and  black.  Streak  white.  Trans- 
lucent. 

Oomp.— AUP4O,  fl,12aq=2A:lP,08 + H,A:106+9aq=Phosphoru8  pentoz- 
ide85-16,  aluminaSSlO,  water  26  74 =100 ;  1  to  2  p.  a  fluorine  are  often 
present,  replacing  the  oxygen. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  oflf  much  water,  the  last  portions 
of  which  react  acid  and  color  Brazil-wood  paper  yeUow  (fluorine),  and 
also  etch  the  tube.  B  B.  in  the  forceps  swells  up  and  splits  frequently  into  fine  acicular 
partides,  which  are  infusible,  but  color  the  flame  pale  g^reen ;  moistened  with  sulpjiuric  acid 
the  green  becomes  more  intense.  Gives  a  blue  with  cobalt  solution.  Some  varieties  react 
for  iron  and  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  off  fumes  of  fluo- 
hydric  acid,  which  etch  glass.    Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  caustic  potash. 

Diff. — Distinguished  ^m  the  zeolites  and  from  g^bbsite  by  its  giving  a  phosphorus  reac- 
tion; it  dissolves  in  add  without  gelatinization. 

Obs. — Found  near  Barnstable,  Devonshire;  at  Clonmel  and  Cork,  Ireland;  in  the  Shaint 
Isles  of  Scotland ;  at  Zbirow  in.  Bohemia;  Zajecov  in  Bohemia^  at  Frankenberg and  Langen- 
strieg^.  Saxony ;  Diensberg,  near  Giessen,  Hesse  Darmstadt ;  m  a  manganese  mine  in  Wein- 
bach,  near  Weilburg,  in  Nassau  ;  at  Villa  Rica,  Minas  Geraes,  BraziL  In  the  United  States, 
at  the  slate  quarries  of  York  Co.,  Pa.;  at  Washington  mine,  Davidson  Co.,  N.  C;  at  White 
Horse  Station,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  Magnet  Cove,  Ai£ 

Zkpharovichite. — Near  wavellite.  Composition  AlPaOe  +  6aq  (or  6aq,  Hamm.).  Compact. 
Color  greenish  to  grayish.    Occurs  in  sandstone  at  Tronic,  Bohemia, 

C(ERULEOLACTiTE. — Crypto-crystalline.  Color  milk-white  to  light  blue.  Oompositiofn 
(Petersen)  AlsPfOiQ-f-lOaq.  Katzenellnbogen.  Nassau.  Also  Chester  Co.,  Penn,  (Genth, 
who  reg^ds  the  copper,  4  p.  o.,  as  belonging  to  the  mineral.) 


PHABMAOOSDPERrm.    Wiirfeleiz,  Oerm. 

Isometric ;  tetrahedral.  Crystals  modified  cubes  and  tetrahedrons. 
Cleavage:  cubic,  imperfect.  O  sometimes  striated  parallel  to  its  edge  of 
intereection  with  plane  1 ;  planes  often  curved.    Earely  granular. 

n.=2*5.  G.=2-9-3.  Lustre  adamantine  to  greasy,  not  very  distinct 
Color  olive-green,  passing  into  yellowish-brown,  bordering  sometimes  upon 
hyacinth-red  and  blackish-brown  ;  also  passing  into  grass-green,  emerald- 
green,  and  honey -yellow.  Streak  green — brown,  yellow,  pale.  Subtrans- 
parent — sub  translucent.     Eather  sectile.     Pyroelectric. 

Oomp — Fe4As«037,15aq=3FeAs208+H«FeO«  (Ramm.)= Arsenic  pentoxide  43  13,  iron 
•esquioxide  40-00,  water  16-87=100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — Same  as  for  scorodite. 

Obs.- -Formerly  obtained  at  the  mines  of  "Wheal  Gorland,  Wheal  Umty,  and  Carharrack, 
in  Cornwall ;  now  found  at  Burdle  Gill  in  Cumberland ;  in  minute  tetrahedral  crystals  at 
Wheal  Jane  ;  also  in  Australia ;  at  St.  Leonard  in  France  ;  and  at  Svoneeberg  and  Schwar- 
BenlxiTg  in  Saxony. 
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Named  from  4>dpfuucopf  poison  (in  allusion  to  the  araenio  present),  and  cr/9i7pot,  irofh.  Wurfd- 
erz^  of  the  Germans,  means  cube-ore. 

Rhaoitb  (lF6M6a«A).— Composition  BiioAs4036+9aq=2BiAB04+8HsBiOi=rArBenic  pent- 
oxide  15*6,  bismuth  oxide  78*9,  water  5*5=100.  Spherical  crystalline  aggregates.  Goloc 
bright  gfreen.     Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Plumbogummitb. — Comi>o6ition  uncertain.  Contains  essentially  alumina,  lead,  water, 
and  phosphorus  pentoxide.    Huelgoet ;  Cumberland ;  Mine  la  Motte,  Mo. 


OHUiDRHNmS. 

Orthorhombic.  7  A  /=  111**  64',  (9  A 14  =  136^  26' ;  ^  :  ?  :  a5  =  0-9512 
:  1-4798  : 1.  Plane  O  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  form  a  double  six- 
sided  pyramid,  made  up  of  the  planes  1, 24,  with  t-i  small.  Cleavage :  i-t, 
imperfect 

088 


H.=4'5-5.  G.— 3-18-3-24.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous. 
Color  yellowish- white  and  pale  yellowish-brown,  also  brownish-biack. 
Streak  white,  yellowish.     Translucent.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp. — Formula  somewhat  uncertain.  Analysis:  Bammelsbeig,  PsOt  281)2,  ^yOs  14*44, 
FeO  30-68,  MnO  9-07,  MgO  014,  HsO  lC-98=100-2a. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  neutral  water.  B.B.  swells  up  into  ramifications, 
and  fuses  on  the  edges  to  a  black  mass,  coloring  the  flame  pale  green.  Heated  on  charcoal 
turns  black  and  becomes  magnetic.  With  soda  gives  a  reaction  for  manganese.  With  borax 
and  salt  of  phosphorus  reacts  for  iron  and  mang^anese.     Soluble  in  hydrochlorio  acid. 

Obs.— Occurs  near  Tavistock ;  also  at  Wheal  Grebor,  in  Devonshire ;  on  slate  at  Grinnia 
mine  in  Gomwall.    Hebron,  Me.  (f.  688.). 


TaRQUOIS.    GaUaite.    Kallait,  Kalait,  Oerm. 

Reniform,  stalactitic  or  incrueting.     Cleavage  none. 

H.==6.  Gr.=2'6-2'83.  Lustre  somewhat  waxy,  feeble.  Color  sky-blue, 
bluish-green  to  apple-green.  Streak  white  or  greenish.  Feebly  subtrans- 
lucent — opaque.     Fracture  small  conchoidal. 

Oomp.— Hydrous  aluminum  phosphate,  perhaps  3\;l9P30ii+5aq=Phosphorus  pentoxide 
32-6,  alumina  469,  water  20-5=100 

Pyr.)  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  yields  water,  and  turns  brown  or  black.  B.B. 
in  t^e  forceps  becomes  brown  and  assumes  a  glassy  appearance,  but  does  not  fuse ;  colors 
the  flame  green;  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  color  is  at  first  blue  (copper  chloride). 
With  the  sodium  test  gives  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  With  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  gives 
beads  in  O.P.  which  are  yellowish  green  while  hot,  and  pure  green  on  cooling.  With  salt  of 
phosphorus  and  tin  on  charcoal  gives  an  opaque  red  bead  (copper).  Soluble  in  hydrochlorio 
acid. 

Ob«. — Occurs  in  clay  slate  in  a  mountainous  district  in  Persia,  not  far  from  Kichabour. 
According  to  Agaphi,  the  only  naturalist  who  has  visited  the  locality,  turquois  occurs  only  iu 
veina,  wMch  traverse  the  mountain  in  all  directions.     An  impure  variety  is  found  in  SUesia, 
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and  at  Oelsnitz  in  Saxony.  W.  P.  Blake  refers  here  to  a  bard  yellor^viah-  to  bluifth-gjeen  stone 
(which  he  identifies  with  the  chakhihuiU  of  the  Mexican)  from  the  mountains  Loi^  Cerillaa, 
20  m.  S.  E.  of  Santa  F6.     A  pale  green  tnrquois  occurs  in  the  Columbus  district,  Nerada. 

Turquois  receives  a  good  polish,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem.  The  Persian  king  ia 
said  to  retain  for  his  own  use  all  the  larger  and  finely  tinted  specimens. 

Pboanitb. — Compoeition  AljP30ii-h6aq= Phosphorus  pentoxide  31*1,  alumina  31 '1, 
water  237=100.     Striegis,  Saxony. 

DUFRENITE.— Composition  Fe,P,0,i-t-8aq  (FePaO,i-fHeFeOe)= Phosphorus  pentoxida 
27*5,  iron  sesquioxide  62*0,  water  10 '5 =100.  Anglar,  Dept.  of  Haute  Yieune;  Hirschberg-, 
Westphalia ;  Allentown,  N.  J.     In  deposits  of  nodtdes  1  to  6  in.  thick,  in  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va 

AndrewsiTe.— In  globular  forms,  having  a  radiated  structure.  H.=4.  G.=3'475. 
Color  dark  green.  Analysis,  IHight,  PaO*  26  09,  FeO,  44-64,  AlO,  0-92,  CuO  1 0  86,  FeO  7-1 J , 
MnO  0-60«  CaO  009,  SiO«  0*49,  HaO  8-79=99*59.  In  a  tin  lode,  West  Phenix  mine,  near 
Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

Chalcosiderite. — In  bright  green  crystals  (triclinic)  on  Andrewsite  (see  above).  H.  = 
4*5.  G.=3108.  Analysis,  Flight,  P,0.  29*93,  As,0»  061,  FeO,  42  81,  AlO,  445.  CuO  814, 
H9O  15  00,  UO  tr.  =100*94.    Also  as  a  coating  on  dufrenite.     Cornwall.     Sayn,  Westphalia. 

Henwooditb.— In  globular  forms,  with  a  radiated  structure.  H.  =  4-4-5.  G.=2"67. 
Color  turquois-blue  to  bluish -green.  B.B.  infusible.  Analysis,  PiOs  48*94,  AlOj  18*24, 
FeO,  2-74,  CuO  710,  CaO  0  54,  H,0  1710,  SiO,  1-37,  loss  397=100.  Occurs  on  limonite  at 
the  West  Phenix  mine,  Cornwall  {CoiUns,  Min.  Mag.,  1,  p.  11). 

Cacoxenitb. — Supposed  to  be  an  iron  wavellite.  Composition  FesPaOii+12aq.  In  ra- 
diated tufts.     Color  yellow.     Hrbeck  mine,  Bohemia. 

Arseniosiderite.— Analysis  by  Church,  As^O*  39  86,  FeO,  35-75,  CaO  15*53,  MgO  018, 
KaO  0*47,  HaO  7-87=99  66.  Formula  (Ramm.)  2CaiAs,0.-HFeAs,0,  +  3H,FeO,.  Ro- 
man^che. 

Atelestitb.— Essentially  a  bismuth  arsenate.     In  minute  yellow  cryBtals  at  Schneebexg^. 


TORBZIRNITE.    Chalcolite.    Kupfer-XJranit,  Germ. 

Tetragonal.  OM-l  =  134°  8' ;  c  =  1-03069.  Forms  square  tables,  with 
often  replaced  edges  ;  rarely  suboctahedral.  Cleav- 
age :  basal  highly  perfect,  micaceous.  Unknown 
massive  or  earthy. 

H.=2-2-5.-    G.=3-4-3-6.     Lustre  of  O  pearly,  of 
other  faces  subadamautine.      Color  em^ald-  and 
^-^     -  grass-green,  and  sometimes  leek-,  apple-,  and  sis- 

ComwalL  kin-greeu.     Streak  somewhat  paler  than  the  color. 

Transparent — subtranslucent.  Fracture  not  ob- 
servable. Sectile.  Laminw  brittle  and  not  flexible.  Optically  uniaxial ; 
double  refraction  negative. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  f or  R  :  U  :  P  :  0=1  :  6  :  6  :  8 ;  formula  CuUaP,Ou-l-8aq=2(UOs)«PsO, 
-f Cu3P,08-|-24aq.  The  formula  requires:  Phosphorus  pentoxide  15*1,  uranium  triozide 
61-2,  copper  oxide  8*4,  water  15-3=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  In  the  forceps  fuses  at  2*5  to  a  blackish  maaa, 
and  colors  the  flame  green.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  gtye&  a  green  bead,  which  with  tin  on 
charcoal  becomes  on  cooling  opaque  red  (copper).  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  a  globule  of 
copper.     Affords  a  phosphide  with  the  sodium  test.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Gunnis  Lake,  Tincroft  and  Wheal  Buller,  near  Redruth,  and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall. 
Found  also  at  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Eibenstock,  and  Schneeberg,  in  Saxony ;  in  Bohemia,  at 
Joachimsthnl  and  Zinnwald ;  in  Belgfium,  at  Vielsalm. 

Both  this  species  and  the  autunite  have  gone  under  the  common  name  of  uranite ;  the 
former  also  as  Copper-uranite,  the  latter  Lime-uranUe, 
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AUTUNTTB.    XJianit;  Kalk-Uranglimmer,  Kalk-Uranit,  Oermn 

Orthorhombic ;  but  form  very  nearly  square,  and  crystals  resembling 
cloeely  those  of  torbeniite.     Cleavage :  basal  eminent,  as  in  torbernite. 

H.=2-2*5.  G.=3-05-3-19.  Lustre  of  6>  pearly;  elsewhere  subadaman- 
tine.  Color  citron-  to  sulphur-yellow.  Streak  yellowish.  Translucent. 
Optically  biaxial,  DesCl. 

Oomp.— Q.  ratio  for  R  :  U  :  P  :  H=l :  6  :  5  :  10.  Formula  CaUaP«Oia  +  lOaq,  which  may 
be  written  2(UOa),PaO8H-CaiPaO8+80aq.  The  formula  requires :  Phosphorus  pentoidde  14*9, 
Qraniiim  trioxide  (UOs)  60-4,  lime  5*9,  water  18-8=100. 

Pyr.,  etc.— Same  as  for  torbernite,  but  no  reaction  for  copper. 

Obs.— Occurs  at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Lake  Onega,  Wolf  Island,  Russia;  near  Limoges; 
near  Autun ;  formerly  at  South  Basset,  Wheal  Edwards,  and  near  St.  Day,  England.  Occurs 
sparingly  at  Middletown,  Ct. ;  also  in  minute  crystals  at  Chesterfield,  Mass. ;  at  Acworth, 
N.  H. 

TBOOBBrrs.  —Composition  Us AsaOi « +  12aq= (UOa)s AsaOg  +  12aq.  This  requires :  Arsenic 
pentoxide  17*6,  uranium  trioxide  65 '9,  water  16*5=100.  Monoclinic.  In  thin  tabular  crys- 
tals of  a  lemon-yellow  color.     Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

WAI.PURGITE.— Composition  BiioU,As40i4+ 12aq=(U0a)a Asa08+2BiA804+8HaBiO,.  This 
requires :  Arsenic  pentoxide  11*9,  bismuth  oxide  60" 0,  uranium  trioxide  22*4,  water  5  7=100. 
Honoclinic.    In  thin  scaly  crystals.     Color  wax-yellow.     Schneeberg,  Saxony. 

Ubanospinitb. — An  arsenic  autunite.  Composition  CaUaA8aOia-»-8aq=2(UOa)«AsaO«  + 
Ca«A8a08+24aq=Arsenic  pentoxide  22*9,  uranium  trioxide  57*2,  lime  5*6,  water  14*3=100. 
Color  green.  Schneeberg,  Saxony.  XJRANOSPHiBRiTK.  Color  yellow.  Analysis,  Winkler : 
UaO,  50*88,  BiaO,  44*34,  HaO  4*75.     Schneeberg. 

Zeunerite. — According  to  Winkler,  an  arsenic  chalcolite,  with  which  it  is  isomorphous. 
Composition  CuXJaAs20ia+8aq=2(UOa)aAsaOeH-CuaAs80B+24aq= Arsenic  pentoxide  22*:J, 
uranium  trioxide  56*0,  copper  oxide  7*7,  water  14*0=100.  Color  bright  green.  Schneeberg, 
Zinnwald,  Saxony;  Cornwall. 

PiTTioiTB. — ^Iron-sinter.  Composition  uncertain,  contains  AsaO^,  Fed,  S0»,  HaO.  DiA- 
DOCHITB  28  similar,  but  contains  PsOa  instead  of  AsaOf 


Hydbous    Antimonates. 


BiNDHElMiTE  (Bleiuicre).— Amorphous,  reniform,  or  spheroidal ;  also  earthy  or  incrusting. 
H.=4.  0-.=  4 '60-4 '76.  Color  white,  gray,  brownish,  yellowish.  Composition  uncertain; 
analysis  by  Hermann  :  SbaOa  31*71,  PbO  61*83,  HaO  6  46 =100.  Results  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  other  antimonial  ores.  From  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia ;  Horhausen ;  near  Endelllou 
in  Cornwall,  with  jamesonite,  from  which  it  is  derived. 


NiTBATBS. 

The  nitrates  are  all  soluble,  and  hence  are  rarely  met  with  in  nature.     They  include : 

KrrRE,  potassium  nitrate  (KNOg).  Found  generally  in  crusts  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  on 
walls,  rocks,  etc.     Also  found  in  numerous  caves  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Soda  Nitre,  sodium  nitrate  (NaNOa).    Tarapaca,  Chili. 

KiTROCALCiTB.  calcium  nitrate  (GaNaO«).  Occurs  in  silky  efflorescences  in  limestone 
oayems. 

NiTROMAOKEfiiTE,  magnesium  nitrate  (MgKaO«).  From  limestone  caves.  NiTBO< 
0LAX7BUBITE,  nitro<Bulphate  of  sodinm.    Desert  of  Atacama,  Chili. 
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4.  BORATES. 

SASSOUTB. 

Triclmic.  I  NT  =  118°  30',  0^I=.  95°  3',  (9  A  /'  =  80°  33',  B.  &  K 
Twins:  composition-face  (9.  Cleavage:  basal  very  perfect.  Usually  in 
BToall  scales,  apparently  six-sided  tables,  and  also  in  stalactitic  forms,  com- 
posed of  small  scales. 

H.=l.  G.=l*48.  Lustre  pearly.  Color  white,  except  when  tinged 
yellow  by  sulphur;  sometimes  gray.  Feel  smooth  and  unctuous.  Taste 
acidulous,  and  slightly  saline  ana  bitter. 

Oomp — H6B30«=Boron  triozide  (B9O,)  56*46,  water  48*54=100.  The  native  stalactitio 
salt  contaiBB,  mechanically  mixed,  yarioas  impurities,  as  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  iron, 
sulphate  of  calcium,  silica,  etc 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  g^ves  water.  B.B.  on  platinum  wire  fuses  to  a  clear  glass 
and  tinges  the  flame  jeUowish-green.     Soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 

Obs. — Fiist  detected  in  nature  by  Hofer  in  the  waters  of  the  Tuscan  lagoons  of  Monte 
Botondo  and  CastelnuoYO,  and  afterward  in  the  solid  state  at  Sasso  by  Mascagni  The  hot 
vapors  of  the  lagoons  consist  largely  of  it.  Exists  also  in  other  natural  waters,  as  at  Wies- 
baden ;  Aachen ;  Krankenheil  near  Fdlz ;  Clear  Lake  in  Lake  Co.,  California ;  and  it  has 
been  detected  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  Occurs  also  abundantly  in  the  crater  of  Vulcano, 
one  of  the  Lipari  islands,  forming  a  layer  on  sulphur  and  about  the  fumaroles,  where  it  was 
disoovered  by  Dr.  Holland  in  1813. 


snssBxrm  (BtimA). 


In  fibrous  seams  or  veins. 

H.=:3.  G,=3*42.  Lustre  silky  to  pearly.  Color  white,  with  a  tinge  of 
pink  or  yellow.     Translucent. 

Oomp. — BaBfOs+aq,  with  B=Mn  :  Mg=4  :  8=Boron  trioxide  84*8,  manganese  protoxide 
59-9.  magnesia  16*9,  water  8*9=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  darkens  in  color  and  yields  neutral  water.  If  turmeric  paper 
is  moistened  with  this  water  and  then  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  assumes  a  red  color 
(boron).  Fuses  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  B.B.  in  O.F.  yields  a  black  crystalline  mass 
coloring  the  flame  intensely  yeUowish-green.  Beacts  for  manganese  with  the  fluxes.  Soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Found  on  Mine  HUl,  Franklin  Furnace,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.;  associated  with  franklin- 
ite,  zincite,  willemite,  and  other  manganese  and  zinc  minerals. 

SZAIBELYITE. — A  hydrous  magnesium  borate,  Mg^B^Ou  +8aq  (or  faq).  Occurs  in  adoular 
crystals.     Color  white.     Hungaiy. 

LUDWIGITE  (7Wier?naA;). — Finely  fibrous  masses.  H.=5.  G.  =8*907-4*016.  Color  black- 
ish-green to  black.  Composition  R4FeB30io,  with  B=Fe  :  Mg=l  ;  5,  or  1  :  8.  For  the 
latter  the  formula  requires  ;  Boron  trioxide  10  6,  iron  sesquioxide  37 •9.  iron  protoxide  17*1, 
magnesia  28*4.  Occurs  in  a  crystallme  limestone  with  magnetite  at  Morawitsa  in  the  Bannat 
Also  altered  to  limonito. 
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BORAOrrB. 

Isometric;  tetrahedral.     Cleavage:  octahedral,  in  traces.    Cubic  faces 
Aometimes  striated  parallel  to  alternate  paira  of  edges,  as  in  pyrite. 

H.= 7,  in  crystals;  4*5,  raassive.  (j.=2'974,  Haidinger/  Lustre  vitre- 
ous, inclining  to  adamantine.  Color  white,  inclining 
to  gray,  yeflow,  and  green.  Streak  white.  Sub- 
transparent — translucent.  Fractui*e  conchoidal,  un- 
even. Pyi*oelectric,  and  polar  along  the  four  octa- 
hedral axes. 


Oomp.— MgrBieCUOso  =  2MgrsB60i  »+MgOl9  =  Boron   trioxide 
62  67,  magmesia  31-28,  chlorine  7-93=101-78. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — The  massive  variety  gives  water  in  the  closed  tube. 
B.B.  both  varieties  fuse  at  2  with  intumescence  to  a  white  crys- 
talline pearl,  coloring  the  flame  green ;  heated  after  moistening 
with  cobalt  solution  assumes  a  deep  pink  color^  Mixed  with  copper  oxide  and  heated  on  char* 
coal  colors  the  flame  deep  azure-blue  (copper  chloride).  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Alten 
very  slowly  on  exposure,  owing  to  the  magnesium  chloride  present,  which  takes  up  water. 

C5b«. — Observed  in  beds  of  anhydrite,  gypsum,  or  salt.  In  crystsils  at  Kalkber^  and  Schild- 
Btein  in  LUneberg,  Hanover ;  at  Segeberg.  near  Kiel,  in  Holstein  ;  at  Luneville,  La  Meurthe, 
France  ;  massive  and  crystallized  ac  Stassfurt,  Prussia. 


BORAX.    Tinkal  of  India. 

Monoclinic.  (7=  73°  25',  /A /=  87°,  Oa2-1=z  132°  49' ;  i:b:dz=: 
0*4906  :  0*9095  :  1.     Cleavage:  i-i  perfect;  /less  so;  i-i  in  traces. 

H.=2-2'5.  G.=l*716.  Lustre  vitreous — resinous;  sometimes  earthy. 
Color  white;  sometimes  grayish,  bluish,  or  greenish.  Streak  white. 
Translucent — opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Rather  brittle.  Taste  sweet- 
ish-alkaline, feeble. 

Oomp — NaaB4O,-hl0aq=2(NaBOa-hHBO0-h9aq=Boron  trioxide  88-6,  soda  16*2,  water 
47-2. 

Pyr.,  etc. — ^B.B.  puffs  up,  and  afterwards  fuses  to  a  transparent  globule,  caUed  the  glass  of 
borax.  Soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  faintly  alkaline  solution.  Boiling  water  dissolves  double 
its  weight  of  this  salt. 

Obs. — Borax  was  originaUy  brought  from  a  salt  lake  in  Thibet.  It  is  announced  by  Dr.  J. 
A.  Veatch  as  existing  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  along  the  California  coast,  and  in  those  of 
many  of  the  mineral  springs  of  California.  Occurs  in  the  mud  of  Borax  Lake,  near  Clear 
Lake,  Cal.  Also  found  in  Peru ;  at  Halberstadt  in  Transylvania ;  in  Ceylon.  It  occurs  in 
solution  in  the  mineral  springs  of  Chambly,  St.  Ours,  etc., Canada  East.  The  waters  of  Borax 
Lake,  California,  contain,  according  to  G.  £.  Moore,  535*08  grains  of  crystallized  borax  to  the 
gallon. 

UliEZITE.    Boronatrocaloite.    Natronborocblcite. 

In  rounded  masses,  l(X)se  in  texture,  consisting  of  fine  fibres,  which  are 
acicular  or  capillary  crystals. 

H.=l.  G,=l-65,  N.  Scotia,  How,  Lustre  silky  within.  Color  white. 
Tasteless. 

Oomp«—NaCaB»09+5aq=: Boron  trioxide  49*7,  lime  15*9,  soda  8*8,  water  25*0=100. 
Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water.     B.B.  fuses  at  1  with  intumescence  to  a  clear  blebby  glass,  coloc 
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ing  the  flame  deep  yellow.  Moistened  with  solphniie  add  the  color  of  the  flume  is  moment- 
arily changed  to  deep  green.  Not  soluble  in  oold  water,  and  but  little  so  in  hot ;  the  solution 
alkaline  in  its  reactions. 

Obs»— Oocurs  in  the  dry  plains  of  Iquique,  Southern  Peru :  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca 
(where  it  is  called  ftea),  in  whitish  rounded  masses,  from  a  hazelnut  to  a  potato  in  size,  ivhich 
consist  of  interwoven  fibres  of  the  nlexite,  with  pidEeringite,  glanberite,  halite,  gypsum,  and 
other  impurities ;  on  the  West  Africa  coast ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  Windsor,  Brookville,  and 
Newport  (H.  How),  filling  narrow  cavities,  or  constituting  distinct  nodules  or  mammillated 
masses  imbedded  in  white  gypsum,  and  associated  at  Windsor  with  glauber  salt,  the  lustre 
internally  silky  and  the  color  very  white  ;  in  Nevada,  in  the  salt  marsh  of  the  Columbna 
Mining  District,  forming  layers  2-5  in.  thick  alternating  with  layers  of  salt,  and  in  bails  3-4 
in.  through  in  the  salt. 

Bbchilite.  (Borocalcite). — An  incrustation  at  the  Tuscany  lagoons.  Composition  GaB40i 
+ 4aq.  Also  similar  from  South  America.  Lardbbrllite,  Laoomite,  rare  borates  from  tha 
Tuscan  lagoons. 

Vrickite  {SlBiman). — Compact,  chalky.  Color  milk-white.  Composition  CatB»0ift+6aq. 
This  requires :  Boron  trioxide  40  '8,  lime  29  "9,  water  20  '3 = 1 00.  Occurs  in  layers  between  a  bed 
of  slate  above  and  one  of  steatite  below.     Near  Chetko,  Curry  Co.,  Oregon. 

HoWLiTE,  SiUcoborocaicite. — A  hydrous  calcium  borate  (like  bechilite),  with  one-sixth  of 
a  silicate  analogous  to  danburite.  Near  Brookville,  and  elsewhere  in  Hants  Co.,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  nodules  imbedded  in  anhydrite  or  gypsum  ;  these  nodules  sometimes  made  up  of  pearly 
crystalline  scales.  Wikkworthite.  In  imbedded  crystalline  nodules  from  Winkworth,  N.S. 
In  composition  between  selenite  and  howlite ;  a  mixture  (?). 

Cryftomorphite. — Near  ulexite  in  composition.  In  miorosoopio  rhombic  tables.  Nora 
Scotia. 

LGneburoixb. — ^A  phospho-borate  of  magnesium.    Flattened  masBOB  in  gypaiferous  j 
at  Lilneburg. 


WARWIOETTB. 

MonocHnic.  /A/ =91°  20',  DesCl.  Usual  in  rhombic  prisms  with 
obtuse  edges  truncated,  and  the  acuta  bevelled,  summits  generally  rounded  ; 
surfaces  of  larger  crystals  not  polished.  Cleavage:  macrodiagonal  per- 
fect, affording  a  surface  with  vertical  stride  and  traces  of  oblique  cixms 
cleavage. 

H.=3-4.  G.=3'19-3'43.  Lustre  of  cleavage  surface  submetallic-pearly 
to  subvitreous ;  often  neai'ly  dull.  Color  dark  hair-brown  to  dull  black, 
sometimes  a  copper-red  tinge  on  cleavage  surface.  Streak  bluish-black. 
Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp. — ^Essentially  a  borotitanate  of  magnesium  and  iron.  Analysis,  Smith,  BsOj  27*80, 
TiOa  23-82,  FeO,  7  02,  MgO  36-80,  SiO,  1^,  AlO.  2  21=98  65. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — ^Yields  water.  B.B.  infusible,  but  becomes  lighter  in  water ;  moistened  with 
sulphuric  add  gives  a  pale  green  color  to  the  flame.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  in  O.F.  a  dear 
bead,  yellow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling;  in  E.F.  on  charccMil  with  tin  a  violet  color 
(titanium).  With  soda  a  slight  manganese  reaction.  Decomposed  by  sulphuric  add  ;  the 
product,  treated  with  alcohol  and  ignited,  gives  a  green  flame,  and  boiled  with  hydrochlorio 
acid  and  metaUic  tin  gives  on  evaporation  a  violet-colored  solution. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  granular  limestone  2^  m.  S.  W.  of  EdenviUe,  N.  T.,  with  spinel,  oKondro- 
dite,  serpentine,  etc.  Crystals  usually  small  and  slender;  Bometimes  over  2  in.  long  a^  |  in. 
broad. 
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6.  TUNGSTATES,  MOLTBDATES,  CHEOMATES. 


WOLFRAMZTfi. 


Monoclinic.  C  =  89°  22',  / A  /=  100°  37',  U A-fi  =  118°  6',  iri A  +i-i 
=  117°  6',  1-iAl-i  =  98°  6',  DesOloizeaiix.  Cleavage:  i-\  perfect,  i-% 
imperfect.  Twins:  planes  of  twinning  i-i  (f.  692),  |-i,  and  rarely  ^i. 
Also  irregular  lamellar;  coarse  divergent  columnar;  massive  granular,  the 
particles  strongly  coherent. 


092 


<^ 


H.=6~5'6.  G.=7'l-7*55.  Lustre  submetallic.  Color  dark  grayish  or 
brownish- black.  Streak  dark  reddish-brown  to  black.  Opaque.  Sometimes 
weak  magnetic. 


Var. — The  most  important  varieties  depend  on  the  proportions  of  the  iron  and  manganese. 
Those  rich  in  manganese  have  G.  =7*19-7 '54,  but  generally  below  7*25,  and  the  streak  is 
moetlj  black.  Those  rich  in  iron  have  G.  =7*2-7'54,  and  a  dark  reddish-brown  streak,  and 
they  are  sometimes  feebly  attractable  by  the  magnet. 

Oomp — (Fe,Mn)WO„  Fe  :  Mn=a  :  3,  mostly;  also  4  :  1  and  2  :  1,  3  :  1,  5  : 1,  etc.  The 
ratio  2  :  3  corresponds  to  :  Tungsten  trioxide  76*47,  iron  protoxide  9 '49,  manganese  protoxide 
14-04=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  easily  (F.=2*5-S)  to  a  globule,  which  has  a  crystalline  surface  and 
is  magnetic.  With  salt  of  phosphorus  gives  a  clear  reddish -yellow  glass  while  hot,  which  is 
paler  on  cooling;  in  R.F.  becomes  dark  red ;  on  charcoal  with  tin,  if  not  too  saturated,  the 
Dead  assumes  on  cooling  a  green  color,  which  continued  treatment  in  R.F.  changes  to  reddish 
yellow.  With  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil  fuses  to  a  bluish-grreen  manganate.  Decora- 
posed  by  aqua  regia  with  separation  of  tungsten  trioxide  as  a  yellow  powder,  which  when 
treated  B.  B.  reacts  as  under  tungstite  (p.  262;.  Wolfram  is  sufficiently  decomposed  by  con- 
centrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  even  hydrochloric  acid,  to  give  a  colorless  solution,  which,  treated 
Mrith  metallic  zinc,  becomes  intensely  blue,  but  soon  bleaches  on  dUution. 

Diff. — Characterized  by  its  high  specific  gravity  and  pyrognostics. 

Obs. — Wolfram  is  often  associated  with  tin  ores ;  also  in  quartz,  with  native  bismuth,  scheel- 
ite,  pyrite,  galenite,  blende,  etc.  ;  and  in  trachyte,  as  at  Felso  Banya,  iu  Transylvania.  It 
occurs  at  Schlackenwald ;  Schneeberg;  Freiberg;  Ehrenfriedersdorf ;  Zinnwald,  and  Nert- 
Bchinsk  ;  at  Chanteloup,  near  Limoges,  and  at  Heymac,  Corr^ze,  in  France ;  near  Redruth 
and  elsewhere  in  Cornwall ;  in  Cumberland.     Also  in  S.  America,  at  Oruro  in  Bolivia. 

In  the  U.  States,  occurs  at  Lane's  mine,  Monroe,  Conn. ;  at  Trumbull,  Conn.  ;  on  Camdage 
farm,  near  Blue  HiU  Baj',  Me. ;  at  the  Flowe  mine,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C.  ;  in  Missouri, 
near  Mine  la  Motte,  and  in  St.  Francis  Co. ;  at  Mammoth  mining  d^trict,  Nevada. 

HCbnbrite. — A  manganese  wolframite,  MnW04= Tungsten  trioxide  76*9,  manganese  prot- 
oxide 23  '1 = 100.     Mammoth  dist. ,  Nevada. 

Megabasite. — ^A  manganese  tungstate,  with  a  little  iron.     Schlackenwald. 
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Tetragonal ;  hemihedral.     O  A 14  =  123°  3' ;  ^  =  1-5369.    Cleavage :  1 
most  distinct,  l-i  interrupted,    O  traces.      Twi6s: 
CM  twinning-plane  /;  also  i4.    Crystals  nsnally  octahe- 

dral in  form.     Also  reniform  with  columnar  struc- 
ture ;  and  massive  granular. 

H,=4-6-5.  G.=5-9-6076.  Lustre  vitreous,  in- 
clining to  adamantine.  Color  white,  yellowish-white, 
pale  yellow,  brownish,  greenish,  reddish ;  sometimes 
almost  orange-yellow.  Streak  white.  Transparent 
— translucent.     Fracture  uneven.    Brittle. 

Oomp«— GaW04=Tang8ten  trioxide  80*6,  lime  19-4=100.  A 
variety  from  Goquimbo,  Chili,  contained  6*2  p.  o.  vanadium  pent- 
oxide  ;  another  from  Traversella  contained  didjminm. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  in  the  forceps  fnses  at  5  to  a  semi-transpareni 
glosB.     Soluble  with  borax  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  after- 
ward becomes  opaque  and  crystalline.     With  salt  of  phosphorus 
Schlackenwald.  forms  a  glafis,  colorless  in  outer  flame,  in  inner  gfreen  when  hot 

and  fine  blue  cold ;  varieties  containing  iron  require  to  be  treated 
on  charcoal  with  tin  before  the  blue  color  appears.     In  hydro  • 
chloric  or  nitric  acid  decomposed,  leaving  a  yeUow  powder  soluble  in  ammonia. 
Diff. — ^Remarkable  among  non-metallic  minerals  for  its  high  specific  gravity. 
Obs. — tJsuaUy  associated  with  crystalline  rocks,  and  commonly  found  in  connection  with 
tin  ore,  topaz,  fluorlte,  apatite,  molybdenite,  wolframite,  in  quartz.     Occurs  at  Schlacken- 
wald  and  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia ;  in  the  Biesengebirge ;  at  Caldbeck  FeU,  near  Keswick ; 
Neudorf  in  the  Harz  ;  Ehrenf  riedersdorf ;  Posing  in  Hungary ;  Traversella  in  Piedmont,  etc 
Llamuco,  near  Chuapa  in  Chili.     In  the  TJ.  S.,  at  Lane^s  mine,  Monroe,  and  Huntington, 
Conn.;  at  Chesterfield,  Mass.;  in  the  Mammoth  mining  district,  Nevada ;  at  Bangle  mine,  in 
Gabarras  Co.,  N.  G. ;  and  Flowe  mine,  Mecklenburg  Co. 

CuPROSCUBBLiTB. — A  scheeUte  containing  about  6  p.  a  copper  oxide.    Color  bright  green. 
La  Paz,  Lower  California.     Llamuco,  near  Santiago,  Ohili. 

Cdpeotungbtitb.— A  copper  tungstate,  Cu»W0»4-aq.     Amorphous.      Color  yeUowish- 
green.    With  cuproscheelite  at  the  copper  mines  of  Llamuco,  Chili 

STOLZiTE.—PbW04= Tungsten  trioxide  51,  lead  oxide  40=100.     Tetragonal.    Zinnwald  ; 
Bleiberg;  Goquimbo,  Chili. 


WULFEMITB.    Gelbbleiezz,  Oernk 

Tetragonal.    Sometimes  hemihedral.     C^  A  1-i  =  122°  26' ;    c  =  1-574:. 
695  696  697 


Prsibram.  Phenixville. 

In  modified  square  tables  and  sometimes  very  thin  octahedrons.     Cleavage: 
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1  very  smooth ;  0  and  \  much  less  distinct.  Also  granularlj  massive, 
coarse  or  fine,  firmly  cohesive.  Often  hemihedral  in  the  octagonal  prisms, 
producing  thus  tables  like  f.  696,  and  octahedral  forms  having  the  prisma- 
tic planes  similarly  oblique. 

H.=2-75-3.  G.=6'03-7'01.  Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine.  Color 
wax-yellow,  passing  into  orange-yellow ;  also  siskin-  and  olive-green,  yel- 
lowish-gray, grayish-white,  brown;  also  orange  to  bright  red.  Streak 
wliite.    Subtransparent — subtranslucent.    Fracture  subconchoidal.    Brittle. 


Var.— 1.  OrrftVwry.  Color  yellow.  3.  VariO^iferofUA,  Goloi  orange  to  bright  zed,  a  variety 
oooarrlng  at  Phenixville,  Pa. 

Oomp. — ^PbMo04= Molybdenum  triozide  88*5,  lead  oxide  61*5=100.  Some  varieties  con- 
ti^  chromium. 

Pyr.,.4itc. — B.B.  deorepitates  and  fuses  below  2  j  with  borax  in  O.F.  gives  a  colorless  glass, 
in  B-F.  it  becomes  opaque  black  or  dirty  green  with  black  flocks.  With  salt  of  phosphorus 
ii^  O.F.  gives  a  yellowish-green  glass,  which  in  R.F.  becomes  dark  green.  With  scKla  on  char- 
c<kil  yields  metallic  lead.  Decomposed  on  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  vrith  tl^e 
formation  of  lead  chloride  and  molybdic  oxide  ;  on  moistening  the  residue  with  water  and 
adding  metallic  zinc,  it  gives  an  intense  blue  color,  which  does  not  fade  on  dilution  of  the 
Uquid. 

Obs. — This  species  occurs  in  veins  with  other  ores  of  lead.  Found  at  Bleiberg,  etc.,  in 
Oarinthia  ;  at  Retzbanya ;  at  Przibram ;  Schneebei^  and  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Moldawa ; 
in  the  Kirghis  Steppes  in  Russia ;  at  Badenweiler  in  Baden  ;  in  the  gold  sands  of  Rio  Ghico 
in  Antioquia,  Columbia,  S.  A. ;  Wheatley's  mine,  near  Phenixville,  Pa.;  at  the  Comstock  lode 
in  Nevada.  In  fine  specimens  from  the  Empire  mine,  Lucin  District,  Box  Elder  County, 
Utah  ;  at  Empire  mine,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  ;  in  the  Weaver  dist.,  Arizona. 

EosiTE  {Selirauf). — In  minute  tetragonal  octahedrons.  Color  deep-red.  Probably  a  vana- 
dio-molybdate  of  lead.     Leadhills,  Scotland. 

ACHKEHATITE. — An  arsenio-molybdate  of  lead.  Analysis,  As^Os  18*25,  MoOs  5*01,  Gl 
2*15,  Pb6*28,  PbO  68*31=100*00.  Compact;  structure  indistinctly  crystalline.  H.=3-4. 
G.  =5"9(J5,  6*178  (iwwder).  Color  liver-brown,  translucent ;  in  minute  grains  transparent  and 
color  yellow.  Brittle.  Guanacere,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  {Mallet,  J.  Ch.  Soc,  II., 
liL.  1141.) 


OROOOim.    Crocoisite.    Bothbleierz,  Oemk 


Monoclinic.     0=  IT  27',  /A  /  =  93°  42',  0  A  1-i  =  138°  10' ;  6 
=  0-95507  :  1-0414  :  1,  Dauber.    Cleavage :  /toler- 
'  ably  distinct ;  O  and  i-i  less  so.     Surface  /streaked 
longitudinally ;  the  faces  mostly  smooth  and  shin- 
ing.    Also  imperfectly  columnar  and  granular. 

H.=2-5-3.  G.=5'9-6*l.  Lustre  adamantine — 
vitreous.  Color  various  ^shades  of  bright  hyacinth- 
red.     Streak  orange-yellow.     Translucent.     Sectile. 


hxd 


Oomp. — ^PbCr04=Lead  oxide  68*9,  chromium  trioxide  31*1= 
100. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  blackens,  bat  re- 
30yers  its  original  color  on  cooling.  B.B.  fuses  at  1*5.  and  on 
oharcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  lead  with  deflagration,  leaving  a 
residue  of  chromic  oxide,  and  giving  a  lead  coating.  With  salt 
of  phosphorus  gives  an  emerald-green  bead  in  both  flames.  Fused 
with  potassium  bisulphate  in  the  platinum  spoon  forms  a  dark 
violet  mass,  which  on  solidifying  becomes  reddish,  and  when 
oold  greenish-white,  thus  differing  from  vanadinite,  which  on  similar  treatment 
yellow  mass  (Plattner). 


Urals. 
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Obi. — First  found  at  Beresof  in  Siberia ;  at  Mnninfik  an  J  near  Nisehne  Tagilak  in  the 
Ural ;  in  Brazil;  at  Betzbanya;  Moldawa;  on  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines. 


FHCZiNIOOOHROI^E.    Helanochroite. 

Orthorhombic  (?).  Crystals  usuallv  tabular,  and  reticularly  interwoven. 
Cleavage  in  one  direction  perfect.    Also  massive. 

H.=3-3'5.  G.=5-75.  Lustre  resinous  or  adamantine,  glimmering. 
Color  between  cochineal-  and  hyacinth-red;  becomes  lemon-yellow  on 
exposure.     Streak  brick-red.     Subtranslucent — opaque. 

Oomp.— Pb>Cr,09=2PbCrO«4-PbO=Chrominm  trioxide  28*0,  lead  oxide  77*0==100. 

Fyr.,  etc. — B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  readily  to  a  dark  mass,  which  is  crystalline  when  cold. 
In  B.F.  on  charcoal  giyes  a  coating  of  lead  oxide,  with  globules  of  lead  and  a  residue  of 
chromic  oxide.    Gives  the  reaction  of  chrome  with  fluxes. 

Obc — Occurs  in  limestone  at  Beresof  in  the  Ural,  with  crocoite,  vauquelinite,  pyromorphite, 
andgalenite. 


VAUQITBIJNITE. 

Monoclinic.  Crystals  usually  minute,  irregularly  aggregated.  Also 
reniform  or  botryoidal,  and  granular ;  amorphous. 

II.=2'5-3.  G.=5'5-5'78.  Lustre  adamantine  to  resinous,  often  faint. 
Color  green  to  brown,  apple-green,  siskin-ereen,  olive-green,  ochre-bi-own, 
liver-brown  ;  soraetiraespearly  black.  Streak  greenish  or  brownish.  Faintly 
translucent — opaque.     Fracture  uneven.     Kather  brittle. 

Oomp.— Pb,CuCraO»=2BCr04+BO;  B=Pb  :  Cu=2  ;  1.  The  formula  requires:  Chro- 
mium trioxide  27  6,  lead  oxide  61*5,  copper  oxide  10*9=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  on  charcoal  slightly  intumesces  and  fuses  to  a  gray  submetallic  globule, 
yielding  at  the  same  time  small  globules  of  metal.  With  borax  or  salt  of  phosphorus  afiPorda 
a  green  transparent  glass  in  the  outer  flame,  which  in  the  inner  after  cooling  is  red  to  black, 
according  to  the  amount  of  mineral  in  the  assay ;  the  red  color  is  more  distinct  with  tin. 
Partly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  crocoite  at  Beresof  in  Siberia,  generally  in  mammlUated  or  amorphous 
masses,  or  thin  crusts  ;  also  at  Pont  Gibaud  in  the  Puy  de  Dome ;  and  with  the  crocoite  of 
Brazil.  In  the  XT.  States  it  has  been  found  at  the  lead  mine  near  Sing  Sing,  in  green  and 
brownish-green  mammiUary  concretions,  and  also  nearly  pulyerulent ;  and  at  the  Pequa  lead 
mine  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  minute  crystals  and  raidiated  aggregations  on  quartz  and 
galenite,  of  a  siskin-  to  apple-green  color,  with  oerussite. 

Laxmankitb  {p/uf»pfioehrQnUU),^Neax  vauquelinite,  but  held  to  be  a  ptoppho-chiomace. 
Beresof. 
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6.  SULPHATES, 


Anhydrous  Sulphates. 


Barite  Oroujp. 
BARTTZI.    Barytes.    Heavy  Spar.     Schwerspath,  OerriL 

Orthorhombic.    /A  /=  101°  40',  O  A 1-^  =  121°  50' ;  c  :  2  :  dE  =  1-6107 

701 


f^^^ 


Cheshire. 


:  1-2276  : 1.  0^\  =  115°  42' ;  \-l A ^l,  top,  ^ 
102°  ir ;  1-lM-l,  top,  =  74°  36.^  Crystals  nsii- 
ally  tabular,  as  in  figures;  sometimes  prismatic 
in  the  direction  of  the  different  axes.  Cleavage  : 
basal  rather  perfect ;  /somewhat  less  so;  i-i  imperfect.  Also  in  globular 
forms,  fibrous  or  lamellar,  crested  ;  coarsely  laminated,  laminae  convergent 
and  often  curved ;  also  granular ;  colors  sometimes  banded,  as  in  stalagmite. 
H.=2-5-3'5.  G.=4-3-4'72.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous; 
sometimes  pearly.  Streak  white.  Color  white;  also  inclining  to  yellow, 
gray,  blue,  red,  or  brown,  dark  brown.  Transparent  to  translucent — opaque. 
Sometimes  fetid,  when  rubbed.     Optic-axial  plane  brachydi agonal. 

Oomp. — BaS04=Salphur  triozide  84*3,  baryta  65*7=100.  Strontium  and  sometimes  cal- 
cium replace  part  of  the  barium ;  also  silica,  clay,  bituminous  or  carbonaceous  substances 
are  often  present  as  impurities. 

Pyr.,  etc — B.B.  decrepitates  and  fuses  at  3,  coloring  the  flame  yellowish-green ;  the  fused 
mass  reacts  alkaline  with  test  paper.  On  charcoal  reduced  to  a  sulphide.  With  soda  gives 
at  first  a  clear  pearl,  but  on  continued  blowing  yields  a  hepatic  mass,  which  spreads  out  and 
soaks  into  the  coal.  If  a  portion  of  this  mass  be  removed,  placed  on  a  clean  silver  surface, 
and  moistened,  it  gives  a  black  spot  of  silver  sulphide.  Should  the  barite  contain  calcium 
Rulphate,  this  will  not  be  absorbed  by  the  coal  when  treated  in  powder  with  soda.  Insoluble 
in  acids. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :  high  specific  gravity,  higher  than  celestite  or  aragonite  ; 
cleavage ;  insolubility ;  green  coloration  of  the  blowpipe  flame. 

Obs. — Occurs  commonly  in  connection  with  beds  or  veins  of  metalUc  ores,  as  part  of  the 
gangue  of  the  ore.  It  is  met  with  in  secondary  limestone,  sometimes  forming  distinct  veins. 
and  often  in  crystals  along  with  calcite  and  celestite.     At  Dufton,  in.  Westmoreland.  Eng 
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land ;  in  Cornwall,  near  Liskeard,  etc.,  in  Gamberland  and  Lancashire,  in  Devl^shire,  Staf- 
fordshire, etc.;  in  Scotland,  in  Ai'gyleshire,  at  Strontian.  Some  of  the  most  important 
European  localities  are  at  Felsobanya  and  Kremnitz,  at  Freiberg,  Marienberg,  ClaustJial^ 
Przibram,  and  at  Roya  and  Boure  in  Anvergne. 

In  the  XT.  S.,  in  Conn.^  at  Cheshire.  In  N,  Tork^  at  Pillar  Point;  at  Scoharie ;  in  St* 
Lawrence  Co.;  at  Fowler;  at  Hammond.  In  Virginia^  at  Eldridge^s gold  mine  in  Buckingham 
Co.;  near  Lexingfton,  in  Rockbridge  Co.;  Fauquier  Co.  In  Kentucky^  near  Paris  ;  in  the  W. 
end  of  I.  Boyale,  L.  Superior,  and  on  Spar  Id. ,  N.  shore.  In  Canada^  at  Landsdown.  In 
fine  crystals  near  Fort  Wallace,  New  Mexico. 

The  white  varieties  of  barite  are  ground  up  and  employed  as  a  white  paint,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  white  lead. 


OELESTITB. 


Orthorhombic.  7a  7=104°  2'  (103°  30'-104°  30'),  C>Al-?  =  121^ 
19^;  6:1 ',d^  1-6432  : 1-2807  : 1.  OaI  =  115°  38',  C>Al.«  =  127°  56', 
1  A 1,  mac,  =  112°  35',  1 A 1,  brach.,  =  89°  26'.  Cleavage :  O  perfect ; 
I  distinct ;  i-i  less  distinct.  Also  fibrous  and  radiated ;  sometimes  globu* 
lar ;  occasionally  granular. 

702  703 


L.  Erie. 


H. =3-3-5.  G,=3-92-3-975.  Lustre  viti-eous,  sometimee  inclining  to 
pearly.  Streak  white.  Color  white,  often  faint  bluish,  and  sometimes  red- 
dish. "^  Transparent — subtranslucent.  Fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal — 
uneven.     Very  brittle,     Trichroism  sometimes  very  distinct. 

Oomp.— SrS04=Snlphnrtrioxide43'G,  8trontia56'4=100.  Wittstein  finds  that  the  blue 
color  of  the  celestite  of  Jena  is  due  to  a  trace  of  a  phosphate  of  iron. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  frequently  deci-epitates,  fuses  at  3  to  a  white  pearl,  coloring  the  flame 
Btrontia-rcd ;  the  fused  mass  reacts  alkaline.  On  charcoal  fuses,  and  in  B.F.  is  converted 
into  a  difficultly  fusible  hepatic  mass ;  this  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  ^vea 
an  intensely  red  flame.     With  soda  on  charcoal  reacts  like  barite.     Insoluble  in  adds. 

Di£f. — Does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates ;  specific  gravity  lower  than  that 
of  barite  ;  colors  the  blowpipe  flame  red. 

Ob3.— Celestit«  is  usually  associated  with  limestone  or  sandstone.  Occurs  also  in  bedn  of 
gypsum,  rock  salt,  and  clay  ;  and  with  sulphur  in  some  volcanic  regiona  Found  in  Sicily,  at 
Girgenti  and  elsewhere  ;  at  Bex  in  Switzerland,  and  Oonil  in  Spain ;  at  Dombuig,  near  Jena ; 
in  the  department  of  the  Garonne,  France  ;  in  the  Tyrol ;  Retzbanya ;  in  rock  salt,  at  Ischl, 
Austria.  Found  in  the  Trenton' limestone  about  Lake  Huron,  particularly  on  Strontian 
Island,  and  at  Kingston  in  Canada ;  Ghaumont  Bay,  Scoharie,  and  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  also 
the  Rossie  lead  mine ;  at  Bell's  Mills,  Blair  Co..  Penn. 

Named  from  eaelestis^  celestial,  in  allusion  to  the  faint  shade  of  blue  often  presented  by  the 
mineral. 

Barytocblestite. — Celestite  containing  barium  sulphate  26  p.  c.  (Grilner),  20*4  p.  c. 
(Turner).  14  a  14=74''  54^',  i-tAi-i=100'  35*,  on  crystals  from  Imfeld  in  the  Binnenthal 
(Neminar)w    Drummond  L,  Lake  Erie:  Norton,  Hanover. 
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*  ANHTDRTTB. 

Orthorhombic.    /A  /=  100°  30',  0  A 1-5  =  127°  19' ;  c  :  ?  :  df  =  1-3129 

:  1-2024  :  1.    1-i  A  1-i,  top,  =  85°.  Cleavage :  ?-i  very  per- 

704  feet ;  i-i  also  perfect ;   O  somewhat  less  so.     Also  librous, 

rN~"17~]7]     lamellar,    granular,    and    sometimes    impalpable.      The 

•^  ^ — it     \      lamellar  and  colunmar  varieties  often  curved  or  contorted. 

^  ^         H.=3-3-5.    G.=2-899-2-985.    Lustre :  i-f  and  i-i  some- 

r^     i^ljZI^     what  pearly;   O  vitreous;  in  massive  varieties,  vitreous 

^\^     iT^^^      inclining  to  pearly.      Color  white,  sometimes  a  grayish, 

bluish,  or  reddish  tinge;  also  brick-a-ed.     Streak  grayish- 

t^v^    j — ^     white.    Fracture  uneven;  of  finely  lamellar  and  fibrous 

C  [J>    J      s^J     varieties,  splintery.     Optic-axial  plane  parallel  to  i-%  or 

Staasfurt.         plane  of  most  perfect  cleavage;  bisectrix  normal  to  0] 

Grailich. 

Var. — (a)  CrystaJUzed ;  cleayable  in  its  three  rectangular  direotions.  (5)  fibrous ;  either 
parallel,  or  radiated,  or  plumose,  {e)  Fine  granular,  (d)  Scaly  granular.  Vulpinite  is  a  scaly 
granular  kind  from  Vulpino  in  Lombardy ;  it  is  cut  and  polished  for  ornamental  purposes.  It 
does  not  ordinarily  contain  more  silica  tJban  common  anhydrite.  A  kind  in  contorted  concrC' 
tionary  forms  is  the  tripestone  {OekrosHlein), 

Oomp.— CaS04=Sulphurtrioxide  58*8,  lime  41-2=100. 

]^r.,  etc.— B.B.  fuses  at  3,  coloring  the  flame  reddish -yellow,  and  yieldmg  an  enamel-like 
bead  which  reacts  alkaline.  On  charcoal  in  B.F.  reduced  to  a  sulphide  \  with  soda  does  not 
fiise  to  a  clear  globule,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  the  coal  like  barite ;  it  is,  however,  decomposed, 
and  yields  a  mass  which  blackens  silver ;  with  fluorite  fuses  to  a  clear  pearl,  which  is 
enamel- white  on  cooling,  and  by  long  blowing  swells  up  and  becomes  infusible.  Soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

I>i£f. — Characterized  by  its  cleavage  in  three  rectangular  directions ;  harder  than  gypsum ; 
does  not  effervesce  with  acids  like  the  carbonates. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  rocks  of  various  ages,  especially  in  limestone  strata,  and  often  the  same 
that  contain  ordinary  gypsum,  and  also  very  commonly  in  beds  of  rock  salt.  Occurs  near 
Hall  in  Tyrol;  at  Sulz  on  the  Neckar,  in  Wurtemberg ;  Bleiberg  in  Oarinthia ;  Liineberg, 
Hanover ;  Kapnik  in  Hungary  \  Ischl ;  Anssee  in  Styria  ;  Berchtesgaden ;  Stassf urt,  in  fine 
crystals.     In  the  U.  States,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.     In  Nova  Scotia. 

ANGLESITS.    Bleivitriol,  Qerm. 

Orthorhombic.  7a/=  103^  43^',  O  A 1-5  =  121°  20i',  Kokscharof ; 
cih:d=  1-64223  :  1-273634  :  1.  0M4=.  127°  48' ;  0M  =  115°  35^ ; 
I'l  A  1-i,  top,  =  75°  35^'.  Crystals  sometimes  tabular  ;  often  oblong  pris- 
matic, and  elongated  in  the  direction  of  either  of  the  axes  (as  seen  in  the 
figures).  Cleavage:  7,  O,  but  interrupted.  The  planes  /  and  i-l  often 
vertically  striated,  and  ^l  horizontally.  Also  massive,  granular,  or  hardly 
so.     Sometimes  stalactitic. 

H.= 2-75-3.  G.=6'12-6-39.  Lustre  highly  adamantine  in  some  speci- 
mens, in  others  inclining  to  resinous  and  vitreous.  Color  white,  tinged 
yellow,  gray,  green,  and  sometimes  blue.  Streak  uncolored.  Transparent 
—opaque.     Fracture  conchoidal.     Very  brittle. 

Oomp.— PbS04=r Sulphur  trioxide  26-4,  lead  oxide  78-6=100. 

Pjrr.,  etc. — B.B.  decrepitates,  fuses  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  (F.=l-5).  On  charcoal  in  O. 
F.  fuses  to  a  clear  pearl,  which  on  cooling  becomes  milk-white ;  in  R.F.  is  reduced  with  effer- 
vescence to  metallic  lead.  With  soda  on  charcoal  in  R.  F.  gives  metalUc  lead,  and  the  soda 
is  absorbed  by  the  coal ;  when  the  surface  of  the  coal  is  removed  and  placed  on  bright  silvei 
and  moistened  with  water  it  tarnishes  the  metal  black.    Difficultly  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
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DESCRIFnVE  MINERALOGY. 


jyifL — Does  not  efferresoe  with  acid  like  oenuHute  (lead  oarbonate) ;  listiiigaished  by  blow 
pipe  teste  from  other  resembling  species.  » 


705 


^^ 


Phenixville. 


Anglesea. 


Siegen. 


Obs. — This  ore  of  lead  was  first  observed  by  Monnet  as  a  result  of  the  decompoRition  of 
galenite,  and  it  is  often  found  in  its  cavities.  Oocum  in  crystals  at  LeadhUls ;  at  Pary^s  mine 
in  Anglesea ;  also  at  Melanoweth  in  Cornwall ;  in  Derbyshire  and  in  Cumberland :  Clausthal, 
Zillerfeld,  and  Giepenbach  in  the  Harz ;  near  Siegen  in  Prussia ;  Schapbach  in  the  Black 
Forest ;  in  Sardinia ;  massive  in  Siberia,  Andalusia,  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  in  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  U.  S.,  in  large  crystals  at  Wheatley^s  mine,  Phenixville,  Pa. ;  in  Missouri  lead 
mines  ;  at  the  lead  mines  of  Southampton,  Mass.  ;  at  Rossie,  N.T. ;  at  the  Walton  gold  mine, 
Louisa  Co.,  Va.     Compact  in  Arizona,  and  Cerro  Gordo,  Cal. 

Dreelite. — Ehombohedral.  H.=3o.  G.=8-2-3'4.  Color  white.  Composition  given  aa 
CaSOi  -r  8BaS04.     Occurs  in  small  crystals  at  Beaujeau,  France ;  Bodenweiler,  Baden. 

DoLEROPHANiTB  {Scocchi). — CusSOft.  In  minute  crystals.  Monodinio.  Color  brown. 
Vesuvius. 

Hydrocyanite  {Scacchi}. — Anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  CuSOi.  Color  sky-blue.  Very 
soluble.    Vesuvius. 

Aphthitalite,  Areanite. — ^KaS04=Potash  54-1,  sulphuric  add  45 '9=100.    Vesuvius. 

Thenardite.— Sodium  sulphate,  NaaSOi.     Spain;  Vesuvius. 


LSADHILLITB. 

Orthorhombic.  7a  7=  103^  16',  O  A  l-i  =  120  °10' ;  i:l:d  =  1-7205 
:  1*2632  :  1.  Hernihedral  in  7  and  some  other  pianos ;  hence  monoclinic  in 
aspect,  or  rhorabohedral  when  in  compound  crystals.  Cleavage :  i-i  very 
perfect ;  i-l  in  traces.  Twins,  f .  712,  consisting  of  three  crystals ;  twinning 
plane,  1-i  (see  f .  298,  p.  97) ;  also  parallel  with  Z 
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H. = 2*5.  G. = 6*26-6-44.  Lustre  of  i-i  pearly,  other  parts  resinous,  some- 
what adamantine.  Color  white, 

passing    into    yellow,    green,  711  712 

or  gray.  Streak  uncolored. 
Transparent  —  translucent. 
Conchoidal  fracture  scarcely 
observable.     Rather  sectile. 

Comp. — Formerly  accepted  for- 
mula, PbS04H-3PbC03=Lead  sul- 
phate 27*45,  lead  carbonate  72*55= 
100.  Recent  investigations  by  Las- 
peyres  (J.  pr.,  Ch.  ll,  v.,  470;  vii., 
127;  xiii.,  370),  and  Hintze  (Pogg. 
Ann.,  clii.,  156),  though  not  entirely 
accordant,  give  different  results,  both 
ahow  the  presence  of  some  water.  Laspeyres  writes  the  formula  empirically,  PbiBCsS^Ofli  + 
5H80,  and  Hintze,  Pb7G4Sa09i+2HsO.  Analyses:  1.  Laspeyres;  2,  Hintze: 
SO,  00a  PbO  HaO 

1.814  8-08  81-91  1-87=100,  Laspeyres. 

2.  817  918  80-80  200=100-15,  Hintze. 

P3rr.,  etc. — 6.B.  intumesces,  fuses  at  1*5,  and  turns  yellow  ;  but  white  on  cooling.  Easily 
reduced  on  charcoal.  With  soda  affords  the  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid.  Effervesces  briskly 
in  nitric  acid,  and  leaves  white  lead  sulphate  undissolved. 

Obs. — This  ore  has  been  found  at  LeadhiUs  with  other  ores  of  lead ;  also  in  ciystals  at  Red 
Gill,  Cumberland,  and  near  Taunton  in  Somersetshire ;  a<}  Iglesias,  Sardinia  {maxite). 

SusANNiTB. — Composition  as  for  leadhillite,  but  form  rhombohedral.  LeadhilLs;  Nert- 
schinsk,  Siberia. 

CoNNELiiiTE.  — Hexagonal.  In  slender  needle-like  blue  crystals.  Contains  copper  sulphate 
and  copper  chloride.     Exact  composition  uncertain.    Cornwall. 

Oaledonite.— Monoclinic  (iSScAraw/).  H.  =2-5-3.  6.  =6-4.  Color  bluish-green.  RsSOs 
+  aq  (Flight),  with  R=Pb  :  Cu=7  :  3,  or  5PbS04  4-3H,CuOi4-2H.,PbOa.  This  requires  : 
Sulphuric  trioxide  19*1,  lead  oxide  652,  copper  oxide  11*4,  water  43=100.  Leadhills,  Scot- 
land ;  Red  Gills ;  Retzbanya ;  Mine  la  Motte,  Missouri.  ^ 

Lanarkite.— Monoclinic.  H.  =2-2-5.  G.=6-3-6*4.  Color  pale  yellow,  or  greenish- 
white.  Transparent.  Composition  as  formerly  accepted,  PbS04-l-PbCOs.  New  analyses  by 
Flight,  and  by  Pisani,  show  the  absence  of  both  carbon  dioxide  and  water ;  composition 
accordingly  Pb8SO»=PbS04  4-PbO,  which  requires :  Lead  sulphate  57*6,  lead  oxide  42*4=100. 
Leadhills;  Siberia,  etc. 

OIiAUBERim. 

Monoclinic.  (7=  68°  16',  7a/=83°20',  6>  A  1-i  =  136°  30' ;  c:i:a 
—  0-8454  :  0-8267  :  1.     Cleavage:  O  perfect. 

H.= 2-3-3.  G.= 2-64-2-85.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color 
pale  yellow  or  gray;  soinetimes  brick-red.  Streak  white. 
Fracture  conchoidal ;  brittle.     Taste  slightly  saline. 

Oomp.—NaaCaSaOB= Sulphur  trioxide  57*6,  lime  20*1,  soda  22  3= 
100. 

Psrr.,  etc.— B,B.  decrepitates,  turns  white,  and  fuses  at  1*5  to  a 
white  enamel,  coloring  the  flame  intensely  yellow.  On  charcoal  fuses 
in  O.  P.  to  a  clear  bead  ;  in  R.  F.  a  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  charcoal, 
leaving  an  infusibe  hepatic  residue.  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  the 
reaction  for  sulphur.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  water  it  loses 
its  transparency,  is  partially  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  of  calcium 
sulphate,  and  in  a  large  excess  this  is  completely  dissolved.  On  long 
exposure  absorbs  moisture  and  falls  to  pieces. 

Obs. — In  crystals  in  rock  salt  at  Villa  Rubia  in  New  Castile  ;  also  at 
Aussee  in  Upper  Austria ;  in  Bavaria  ;  at  the  salt  mines  of  Vic  in  France ; 
and  at  Borax  Lake,  Calif omia;  Province  of  Tarapaca,  Peru. 

24 
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Hydbous    Sulphates. 


BdRABIUTXI.     Glauber  Salt 


Monoclinic.  G  ==  72°  15',  /A  /= 
=  1-1089  :  0-8962  : 1.  Cleavage :  i- 
crusts. 

H.=  1-5-2.     G.=l-481.    Lustre  vitreous.     Color  white, 
opaque.     Taste  cool,  then  feebly  saline  and  bitter. 


V  31',  O  A14  =  130**  19';  (5 :  J  :  .i 
perfect.      Usually  in  efflorescent 


Transparent- 


Oomp ^NaaSO4+10aq=Snlphur  trioxide  24*8,  soda  19*8,  water  65-9=100. 

Pyr.,  eto. — In  the  dosed  tube  much  water ;  giyes  an  intense  yellow  to  the  flame.  Yery 
soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  gives  with  barium  salts  the  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid.  Falls 
to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes  anhydrous. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Ischl  and  Hallstadt ;  also  in  Hungfary ;  Switzerland ;  Italy;  at  Guipu£coa 
in  Spain,  etc  ;  at  Kailua  on  Hawaii;  at  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia ;  also  near  Sweetwater  River, 
Bocky  Mountains. 

Mascagnite,  BoussiNOAULTrrE  (cerbolite),  Lecontitb,  and  GuANOYULrrB  are  hydrous 
Bulphates  containing  ammonium. 


OYPSUM. 

Monoclinic.  (7=  66°  14',  if  the  vertical  prism  /  (see  f.  716)  correspond 
to  the  cleavage  prism  (second  cleavage),  and  the  basal  plane  O  to  the 
direction  of  the  third  cleavage.  7a  7=138°  28',  1-iAl-i  =  128°  31'; 
c  :  5  :  ^  =  0-9  :  24135  : 1.  (9  A  1  =  125°  35',  O A 24=145°  41',  1 A  1  = 
143°  42',  24  A  24=111°  42'. 


Cleavage :  (1)  i4,  or  clinodiagonal,  eminent,  affording  easily  smooth  pol- 
ished folia ;  (2)  /,  imperfect,  fibrous,  and  often  apparent  in  internal  rifts  or 
linings,  making  with  O  (or  the  edge  24/24)  the  angles  66°  14',  and  113° 
46',  corresponding  to  the  obliquity  of  the  fundamental  prism ;  (3)  t>,  or 
basal,  imperfect,  but  affording  a  nearly  smooth  surface.  Twins :  1.  Twin- 
ning-plane  O  common  (f.  717) ;  also  14,  or  edge  1/1.  Simple  crystals  often 
with  warped  as  well  as  curved  surfaces.  Also  foliated  massive ;  lamellar 
stellate;  often  grauulai-  massive;  and  sometimes  nearly  impalpable. 
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fl.=  1-5-2.  G.=2'314-2-328,  when  pure  crystals.  Lustre  of  i-l  pearly 
aud  shining,  other  faces  subvitreous.  Massive  varieties  often  glistening, 
sometimes  dull  earthy.  Color  usually  white;  sometimes  gray,  flesh- rod, 
honey-yellow,  ochre-vellow,  blue ;  impure  varieties  often  black,  brown,  red 
or  reddish-brown.     Streak  white.     Transparent — opaque. 

Var. — 1.  CrystaUieedj  or  Sdmite;  either  in  distinct  crystala  or  in  broad  folia,  the  folia 
aometimes  a  yard  across  and  transparent  throag-hout.  2.  Fibrous  ;  coarse  or  fine,  (a)  Satin 
8par^  when  fine-fibrons  a  variety  which  has  the  pearly  opalescence  of  moonstone  ;  {h)  plumose-y 
when  radiatedly  arranged.  3.  MasHve;  Alabaster^  a  fine-grained  variety,  either  white  or 
delicately  shaded ;  scaly-gramvUir ;  earthy  or  rock-gypsum,  a  dull -colored  rock,  often  impure 
with  clay  or  calcium  carbonate,  and  sometimes  with  anhydrite. 

Oomp—CaSO* -I- 2aq=  Sulphur  trioxide  46  o,  lime  83(J,  water  20-9=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water  and  becomes  opaque.  Fuses  at  2*5-3,  color- 
ing the  flame  reddish-yellow.  For  other  reactions,  see  Amhvdrite,  p.  367.  Ignited  at  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  260"  C,  it  again  combines  Ynt\\  watdr  when  moistened,  and 
becomes  firmly  solid.     Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  in  400  to  500  partH  of  water. 

Diff. — Characterized  by  its  softness ;  it  does  not  effervesce  nor  gelatinize  with  acids. 
Some  varieties  resemble  heulandite,  stilbite,  talc,  etc. ;  and  in  its  fibrous  forms  it  is  like  some 
calcite. 

Obs. — Gypsum  often  forms  extensive  beds  in  connection  with  various  stratified  rocks,  espe- 
cially limestone,  and  marlytes  or  clay  beds.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  crystalline  rocks.  It  is 
also  a  product  of  volcanoes ;  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  pyrite  when  lime  is  present ; 
and  often  abont  sulphur  springs ;  also  deposited  on  the  evaporation  of  sea- water  and  brines, 
in  which  it  exists  in  solution. 

Fine  specimens  are  found  in  the  salt  mines  of  Bex  in  Switzerland ;  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol ; 
in  the  sulphur  mines  of  SicQy ;  in  the  gypsum  formation  near  Oceana  in  Spain ;  in  the  clay  of 
Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford ;  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris.  A  noted  locality  of  alabaster  occurs 
at  Oastelino,  35  m.  from  Leghorn.  In  the  U.  S.  this  species  occurs  in  extensive  beds  in 
N.  York,  Ohio,  IlLinois,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas ;  it  is  usually  associated  with  salt 
springs.  Also  in  Nova  Scotia,  Peru,  etc  It  is  characteristic  of  the  so-called  triassic,  or  red 
beds,  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region ;  also  of  the  Cretaceous  in  the  west,  particularly  of  the 
clays  of  the  Fort  Pierre  group,  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  transparent  plates. 

Handsome  selenite  and  snowy  gypsum  occur  in  iV.  York,  near  Lockport ;  also  near  Camil- 
lus,  Onondaga  Co.  In  Maryland,  on  the  St.  Mary's,  in  clay.  In  0/iio,  l|rge  transparent 
crystals  have  been  found  at  Poland  and  Canfield,  Trumbull  Co.  In  Tenn.,  sblenite  and  ala- 
baster in  Davidson  Co.  In  Kentucky,  in  Mammoth  Cave,  in  the  form  of  rosettes,  etc.  In 
If.  Scotia,  in  Sussex,  King's  Co.,  large  crystals,  often  containing  much  symmetrically  dis- 
seminated sand  (Marsh). 

Plaster  of  Paris  (or  gypsum  which  has  been  heated  and  ground  up)  is  used  for  making 
moulds,  taking  casts  of  statues,  medals,  etc.  ;  for  producing  a  hard  finish  on  walls;  also  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  marble,  as  the  scagliola  tables  of  Leghorn,  and  in  the  glazing  of 
porcelain. 

POLTHAUTE]. 

Monoclinic  (?).  A  prism  of  115°,  with  acute  edges  truncated.  Usually  in 
compact  fibrous  masses. 

H.  =  2*5-3.  G.= 2*7689.  Lustre  resinous  or  slifi:htly  pearly.  Streak 
red.  Color  flesh-  or  brick-red,  sometimes  yellowish.  Translucent — opaque. 
Taste  bitter  and  astringent,  but  very  weak. 

Oomp.— 2RS04-l-aq,  where  R=Ca  :  Mg  :  K,  in  the  ratio  2:1:1;  that  is,  KaMgCasS^Ois 
H-2aq= Calcium  sulphate  45 -2,  magnesium  sulphate  19  9,  potassium  sulphate  28*9,  water 
6  •0=100. 

Pyr^  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  1*5,  colors  the  flame  yellow.  On 
charcoal  fuses  to  a  reddish  globule,  which  in  R.F.  becomes  white,  and  on  cooling  has  a  saline 
hepatic  taste ;  with  soda  like  glauberite.  With  fluor  does  not  give  a  clear  bead.  Partially 
soluble  in  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  calcium  sulphate,  which  dissolves  in  a  large  amount  of 
water 
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Obff. — Occurs  at  the  mines  of  Ischl,  Ebensee,  Aussee,  Hallstatt,  and  Hallein  in  Anstria, 
with  commou  salt,  gypsum,  and  anhydrite  ;  at  Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria ;  at  Vic  in  Lorraine. 

The  name  Polyhaiite  is  derived  from  iruXvs.,  many^  and  &A5,  saU^  in  allusion  to  the  number 
of  salts  in  the  constitution  of  the  mineral. 

Syngenitk,  v.  Zepfniroticfi ;  Kaluszite.  liumpf. — Near  polyhaiite.  Composition  BSO4  + 
aq,  with  R=Ca  :  K-j  =  l  :  1,  that  is,  KaCaS  0«  4- aq= Potassium  sulphate  53  1,  calcium  sul- 
phate 4 1  '4.  water  5  '5  =  100.  Monoclinic.  Occurs  in  small  tabular  ciystals  in  cavities  in  halite 
at  Kalufiz,  East  Galicia. 

KiESERiTE.—-MgSO<+aq= Sulphur  trioxide  58*0,  magnesia  28-0,  water  130=100.  Stass- 
fort. 

PiCBOMERiTE  is  K.MgS20B+6aq=Sulphur  trioxide  39*8,  magnesia  OO,  potash  23-4/watex 
26-9=100.  Vesuvius;  Stassfurt. 

Bloedite. — Composition  NajMgS  08  +  4aq= Sulphur  trioxide  47*9,  magnesia  12-0,  soda 
18*6,  water  21*5=100.  Salt  mines  of  Ischl ;  also  in  the  Andes.  SrMoi«YiTE  {TuefiemMk)  is 
identicaU 

LcEWEiTE.— 2Na2MgSgO»+5aq=Sulphar  trioxide  521,  magnesia  13  0,  soda  20  2,  water 
14-7=100.     From  IschL 

BPSOMITB.    Epsom  Salt.     Bittersalz,  Oerm, 

Orthorhombic,  and  generallvlieinihedral  in  the  octahedral  modiiications. 
/A  /=  90°  34',  O  A  l-i  =  150°  2' ;  c:b\a  =  0-576(>  :  1-01  :  1.  1-^  A  l-l, 
basal,  =  59°  27',  1-iAl-t,  basal,  =  59°  56'.  Cleavage:  brachydiagoiial, 
perfect.     Also  111  botryoidal  masses  and  delicately  fibrous  crusts. 

II.=2'25.  G.=1'751  ;  l-()85,  artificial  salt.  Lustre  vitreous— earthy. 
Streak  and  color  white.    Ti-ansparent — translucent.    Taste  bitter  and  saline. 

Oomp.  -MgS04-|-7aq,  when  pure  =  Sulphur  trioxide  32*5,  magnesia  16*3,  water  51-2=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Liquifies  in  its  water  of  crj'stallization.  Gives  much  water  in  the  closed  tube 
at  a  high  temperature;  the  water  is  acid.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses  at  first,  and  finally  yields 
an  infusible  alkaline  mass,  which,  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a  pink  color  on  ignition.  Very 
soluble  in  water,  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste. 

Obs. — Common  in  mineral  waters,  and  as  a  delicate  fibrous  or  capillary  efflorescence  on 
rocks,  in  the  g^eries  of  mines,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  former  state  it  exists  at  Epsom,  Eng- 
land, and  at  Sedlitz  and  Saidschutz  in  Bohemia.  At  Idria  in  Camiola  it  occurs  in  silky  fibres, 
and  is  hence  called  hairsalt  by  the  workmen.  Also  obtained  at  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris ;  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia  in  Spain ;  in  Chili ;  found  at  Vesuvius,  etc. 

The  floors  of  the  limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  are  in  many 
instances  covered  with  epsomite,  in  minute  crystals,  mingled  with  the  earth.  In  the  Mam< 
moth  Cave,  Ky.,  it  adheres  to  the  roof  in  loose  maases  like  snowballs. 

FAUSERrTE. — A  hydrous  manganese-magnesium  sulphate.     Hungary. 


Copperas  Group. 
OHAliOANTHTTB.    Blue  Vitriol.     Kupfervitriol,  Oerm. 

Triclinic.  <9  A  /=  109°  32',  Oa  /'  =  127°  40',  /A  T  =  123°  10',  O  A  1 
=125°  38',  C^Ai-i  =  120°  50',  C^  At-):  =  103°  27'.  Cleavage:  /imper- 
fect, /'  very  imperfect.     Occnrs  also  amorphous,  stalactitic,  reniform. 

II.=2-5.  G.=2-213.  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  Berlin-blue  to  sky-blue, 
of  different  shades;  sometimes  a  little  greenish.  Streak  uucolored.  Sub- 
transparent — translucent.    Taste  metallic  and  nauseous.    Somewhat  brittle, 

Oomp,— CUSO44  6aq=  Sulphur  trioxide  32-1,  copper  oxide  81*8,  water  36*1=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  snlphnric  acid. 
B.B.  with  soda  on  charcoal  yields  metallic  copper.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for  copper.  Solu- 
ble in  water;  a  drop  of  the  solution  placed  on  a  surface  of  iron  coats  it  with  metallic  copper. 

Obs. — Blue  vitriol  is  found  in  waters  issuing  from  mines,  and  in  connection  with  rocks  con- 
taining ohalcopyrite,  by  the  alteration  of  which  it  is  formed.     Some  of  its  foreign  locality ef 
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are  the  Bi^mmelsberg  mine,  near  Goslar,  in  the  Harz ;  Fahlun  in  Sweden ;  at  Paiys  mine 
Ang^lesey ;  at  various  mines  in  Co.  of  Wicklow ;  Rio  Tinto  mine,  Spain.  Found  at  the 
Hiwassee  copper  mine,  and  other  mines,  in  Polk  Co. ,  Tennessee ;  at  the  Canton  mine,  Geoigia ; 
at  Copiapo,  Chili,  with  stypticite.  * 

When  purified  it  is  employed  in  dyeing  operations,  and  in  the  printing  of  cotton  and  linen, 
and  for  various  other  purposes  in  the  arts.  It  is  manufactured  mostly  from  old  sheathing, 
copper  trimmings,  and  refinery  scales. 

Other  vitriols  are : — Melantkrite,  iron  vitriol ;  Pisanitb,  iron-copper  vitriol ;  Goslar- 
ITE,  adnc  vitriol ;  Bibberite,  cobalt  vitriol ;  Morenosite,  nickel  vitriol ;  Cupromagnemtb, 
oopper-magnesiam  vitriol  (Vesuvius).  These  are  all  alike  in  containing  7  molecules  of  watex 
of  crystallization. 

Alunooen  (Etaarsalz,  Oerm.), — AlSsO u+18aq= Sulphur  trioxide  36*0,  alumina  15  4,  watei 
48-6=100.     Taste  like  that  of  aJum.     Vesuvius;  Konigsberg,  Hungary. 

COQUIMBITE.— FeSsOia-H9aq=Sulphur  trioxide42-7,  iron  sesquioxide  28*5,  water  28'8= 
100.     Coquimbo,  Chili. 

Ettringitk  {Lehmann).—Aniayas,  SO,  1664,  AIO3  7-76,  CaO  27*37,  HaO  45*82.  In  hexa- 
gonal needle-like  crystals  from  the  lava  at  Ettringen,  Laacher  See. 

Alum  and  Halatricfdte  Groups. 

Here  belong :  TscHERMiaiTB,  ammonium  alum.  KAiiiNiTE,  potassium  alum,  or  common 
alum.  Mendozite,  sodium  alum.  Pickeru^gite,  magnesium  alum.  Apjohnite,  man- 
gamese  alum.  Bosjemannite,  mangano-magneRium  alum.  Halotrichite,  iron  alum. 
Also  Rcemerite,  and  Voltaite. 


OOPIAPITB. 

Hexagonal  (?).  Loose  aggregation  of  crystalline  scales,  or  granular  massive, 
the  scales  rhombic  or  hexagonal  tables.  Cleavage :  basal,  perfect.  In- 
crusting. 

II.=1'5.  G.=2-14r,  Borcher.  Lustre  peai-ly.  Color  sulphur-yellow, 
citron-yellow.     Translucent. 

Oomp. — ^FeaSsOji-flSaq,  Rose;  5FeSa0ia-hH«Fe06= Sulphur  trioxide  41*9,  iron  sesqni* 
oxide  33*5,  water  24  5 = 100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphuric  acid.  On  charcoal  be- 
comes magnetic,  and  with  soda  affords  the  reaction  for  sulphur.  With  the  fluxes  reactions 
for  iron.    In  water  insoluble. 

Obs. — Common  as  a  result  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrite  at  the  Rammelsberg  mine,  near 
Goslar  in  the  Harz,  and  elsewhere. 

This  species  is  the  yellow  copperas  long  called  misy,  and  it  might  well  bear  now  the  name 
Misylite. 

Raimondite.— Composition  Fe9S,0i»4-7aq.  Fibroferritb  (stypticite).— Composition 
FeSjO^+lOaq. 

Botrtooen  is  red  iron  vitriol,  exact  composition  uncertain.  Fahlun,  Sweden.  BARTno* 
LOMITE,  West  Indies,  is  related. 

Ihleite.— FeaS80ia+12aq.  Occurs  as  a  yellow  efflorescence  >n  graphite  from  Mugraa, 
Bohemia  {S^rauf), 


ALUMINmS. 


Renif orm,  massive ;  impalpable. 

H.=l-2.      G.=l-66.      Lustre   dull,   earthy.      Color  white.      Opaque, 
Fracture  earthy.     Adheres  to  the  tongue ;  meagre  to  the  touch. 
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Oomp.-— Also. +9aq= Sulphur  trioxide  23*3,  alumina  29'8,  water  47-0=  100. 

Fjrr.)  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  much  water,  which,  at  a  high  temperature,  beoomM 
acid  from  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  oxides.  B.B.  infusible.  With  cobalt 
solution  a  fine  blue  color.     With  soda  on  charcoal  a  hepatic  mass.     Soluble  in  acids. 

Obs. — Occurs  in  connection  with  beds  of  clay  in  the  Tertiary  and  Post- tertiary  formatioiis. 
Found  near  Halle ;  at  Newhaven,  Sussex ;  Epemay,  in  Lunel  Vieil,  and  Auteuil,  in  France. 

Weuthemanite. — AlSOe  -l-3aq.     G.  =2  80.     Occurs  near  Chachapoyas,  in  Peru. 

Alunitk,  Alaunstein,  Germ. — Composition  KaAl,S40.«  +  6aq.  Rhombohedral.  Also 
massive,  fibrous.  Forms  seams  in  trachyte  and  allied  rocks.  Tolfa,  near  Rome ;  Tuscany; 
Hungary ;  Mt.  Dore,  France,  etc. 

LowioiTE. — Same  composition  as  alunite,  but  contains  8  parts  more  of  water.  Tabize, 
Silesia. 

UNARTTB.    Bleilasur,  Kupferbleispath,  Oerm. 

Monoclinic.  0=  77°  27' ;  /A  7,  over  ^-^,  =  61°  36',  (9  A 14  =  141°  5', 
c:h\d  =  0-48134  :  0-5S19  :  1,  Hesseiiberg.  Twins: 
twinniiig-plane  i-i  common  ;  O  l\  O'  =■  154^  64'. 
Cleavage :  i-i  very  perfect ;   O  less  so. 

II. =2-5.  G.= 5.3-5-45.  Lustre  vitreous  or  ada- 
mantine. Color  deep  azure-bine.  Streak  pale  blue. 
Translucent.     Fracture  conchoidal.    Brittle. 

Oomp.—PbOuSO» + aq =(Pb,  Cu)S04 + Ha(Pb,  Cu) Oa — Sulphur  trioxide  20  0,  lead  oxide  55 -7, 
'  copper  oxide  19 '8,  water  4*5=100. 

Pyr.,  etc, — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  loses  its  blue  color.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses 
easily  to  a  pearl,  and  in  R.F.  is  reduced  to  a  metallic  globule  which  by  continued  treatment 
coats  the  coal  with  lead  oxide,  and  if  fused  boron  trioxide  is  added  yields  a  pure  globule  of 
copper.  With  soda  gives  the  reaction  for  sulphur.  Decomposed  with  nitric  acid,  leaving  a 
white  residue  of  lead  sulphate. 

Obs.— Formerly  found  at  Leadhills.  Occurs  at  Roughten  Gill,  Red  Gill,  etc.,  in  Cumber- 
laud;  near  Schoeeberg,  rare;  inDillenburg;  atRetzbanya;  in  Nertschinsk ;  and  near  Beresof 
in  the  Ural ;  and  supposed  formerly  to  be  found  at  Linares  in  Spain,  whebce  the  name. 


BRCKJHANTmi. 

Monoclinic.  C  =  89°  27*'.  7 A /  =  104°  6i',  (9 A l-i  =  154°  12i';  c: 
h  :  d  =  0-61983  :  1*28242  :  1.  Schrauf  distinguishes  four  types  of  forms : 
L  Brochantite  from  Retzbanya  (two  varieties),  also  from  Cornwall  and 
Russia,  tricliuic  ;  II.  WarHii{ftonite  from  Cornwall,  a  third  variety  from 
Eetzbanya,  monoclinic  (?) ;  III.  Brochantite  from  Nischne-Tagilsk,  mono- 
clinic— triclinic ;  IV.  Konigine  from  Russia,  and  a  fourth  variety  from  Retz- 
banya, monoclinic  (or  orthorhombic). 

Also  in  groups  of  acicular  crystals  and  drnsy  crusts.  Cleavage :  i-x  very 
perfect;  7  in  traces.     Also  massive;  reniform  with  a  columnar  structure. 

H.=3-5-4.  G.=3-78-3-87,  Magnus ;  3*9069,  G.  Rose.  Lustre  vitrcous; 
a  little  pearly  on  the  cleavage-face.  Color  emerald-green,  blackish-green. 
Streak  paler  green.     Transparent — translucent. 

Oomp. — Cu4S07+3H30=CuS04  +  3HaCuOa= Sulphur  trioxide  17-71,  copper  oxide  70*34, 
water  11  95  =  100.  This  formula  belongs  to  type  IV.,  above ;  the  warringtonite  corresponds 
more  nearly  to  OuSOt-f  3HaCuOi-i-HaO,  and  the  existence  of  other  varieties  haa  been  also 
assumed. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Yields  water,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  closed  tube, 
and  becomes  black.  B.B.  fuses,  and  on  charcoal  affords  metallic  copper.  With  soda  gives 
the  reaction  for  sulphuric  acid. 
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CbB«— Ooouis  at  OumesoheTsk  and  Nisohne-Tagilsk  in  the  Ural ;  the  Konigine  (or  KMgite) 
was  from  GumescheTsk ;  near  Boughten  Gill,  in  Cumberland  ;  in  Cornwall  (in  part  warriiig- 
tonite) ;  at  Retzbanja ;  in  Nassau ;  at  Krisuvig  in  Iceland  {fcmumgite) ;  in  Mexico  {prongnar* 
tine) ;  in  Chili,  at  Andacollo  ;  in  Australia. 

Named  after  Brochant  de  Villiers. 

Lanoite. — CnS04+2H3CuOj  +  2aq.  '  In  crystals  and  concretionary  crusts  of  a  blue  color. 
G.=3-5.     Cornwall. 

Ctanotricuite,  Lettsomite.  Kupfersammterz,  Gemk — In  velvety  druses.  Color  blue. 
A  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and  aluminum.  Moldava  in  the  Banat.  Woodwardite,  near 
the  above. 

Ekonkite  — CuS04-^Na9S04  +  2aq=Copper  sulphate  47*2,  sodium  sulphate  421,  watei 
10*7=1^)0.  In  irregular  crystaJline  masses  of  a  coarse  fibrous  structure,  prismotia  Color 
azure-blue.  Moist  to  the  touch.  Found  in  the  copper  mines  near  Calama,  Bolivia.  {Domeyko.'s 

Phillifitk. — CuS04+FeSsOi9+naq.  In  irregular  fibrous  masses,  not  prismatic.  Coloi 
blue.     In  the  cordilleras  of  Condes,  Santiago,  Chili     {Domeyko. ) 

Enysite.— Occurs  in  stalnctitic  forms  in  a  cave.  H.  =2-2-4.  G.=l-59.  Color  bluish- 
green.  B.B.  infusible.  Analysis:  SO,  812,  AlO,  29-85,  CuO  16*91,  CaO  I'So,  H,0  39*42, 
SiOa  3-40,  COa  105=100.     Near  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall    {CoUins,  Min  Mag.,  1,  y.  14.) 

XJranium-bdlphates. — There  are  included  here  JoAa;m*Y«,  uranochaleile^  medjicUte,  tappeiU, 
voyUanite^  uraconite.  These  are  seoondaiy  products  found  with  other  uxaninm  minerals  at 
Jo 


Tellurates. 


MONTANITE. 


Incrusting ;  without  distinct  crystalline  structure. 
Soft  and  earthy.     Lustre    dull    to  waxy.    Color  yellowish  to  white. 
Opaque. 

Oomp_Bi9Te06+2aq=Tellurium  trioxide  26-1,  bismuth  oxide  68*6,  water  5-8=100. 
Pyr.,  etc. — ^Yields  water  in  a  tube  when  heated.    B.B.  gives  the  reactions  of  bitfma^  and 
teUurium.     Soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
Obi«— Inorusts  tetradymite,  at  Highland,  in  Montana ;  Davidson  Co.,  N.  0. 
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7.  CAEBONATES. 

Anhydrous  Carbonates. 

Calcite  Chroup. 

OAIiOITB.    Gale  Spar.    Kalkspath.  Qffm, 

Rhombohedral.     RhR,  terminal,  =  105°   5',  (9Ai?  =  135°  23';  h 
0*854:3.    Cleavage :  R  highly  perfect. 

719  720  721  722  728 


Angles  of  Bhombouedbon& 


Term.  Edge. 
i(-i)        156"    2' 
i{-i)        134"  57' 
i?(-/2)       105"    5' 


OMt 
166"    9' 
153"  45' 
135*'  23' 


2(-2) 
4(-4) 


Term.  Edge. 
95"  28' 
78"  51' 
65"  50' 


129"  2 
116"  52' 
104"  17' 


Angles  of  Scalenohbdrons. 


Edge  X  (f.  724). 
p  188^    5' 

p  128"  15' 

1»  104"  38' 

l»  109"    1' 


Y. 
159"  24' 
146"  10' 
144"  24' 
134"  28' 

Z. 

64"  54' 

90"  20' 

132"  68' 

150"  44' 

-2« 

EdgeX. 
130^  37' 
107"  38' 
117"  23' 
92"    9' 

Y.                 Z. 
164"     r        67^  41' 
145"  15'      124"  39' 
149"  '43'      102"  25 
153"  16'      185"  IV 
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Twins :  (1)  Twinning-plane  basal  (or  parallel  to  O).  (2)  i?,  the  vertical 
axes  of  the  two  forms  nearly  at  right  angles.  (3)  —2R,  (4)  — i^?,  the 
vertical  axes  of  the  two  forms  inclined  to  one  another  127°  34'.  (5)  Pris- 
matic plane  ?'-2.     (6)  plane  i  (see  p.  95). 

Also  fibrous,  both  coai'se  and  fine;  sometimes  lamellar;  often  granular; 
from  coarse  to  impalpable,  and  compact  to  earthy.  Also  stalactitic,  tube- 
rose, nodular,  and  other  imitative  forms. 

H.=2-5-3-5  ;  some  earthy  kinds  (chalk,  etc.)  1.  G.=2-508-2-778  ;  pure 
crystals,  2-7213-2'7234,  Bend.  Lustre  vitreous — subvitreous — earthy.  Color 
white  or  colorless ;  also  various  pale  shades  of  gray,  red,  green,  blue,  violet, 
yellow;  also  brown  and  black  when  impure.  Streak  white  or  grayish. 
Transparent — opaque.  Fracture  usually  conchoidal,  but  obtained  with 
difliculty  when  the  specimen  is  crystallized.    Double  refraction  strong. 


Derbyshixe. 


AlBtou-Moor, 


Comp.,  Var. — Calcite  is  calcium  carbonate,  CaC03= Carbon  dioxide  41,  lime  56=100. 
Part  of  the  calcium  is  sometimes  replaced  by  magnesium,  iron,  or  manganese,  more  rarely  b^ 
Btrontium,  barium,  zinc,  or  lead. 

The  yarietics  are  very  numerous,  and  diverse  in  appearance.  They  depend  mainly  on  the 
following  points  :  (1)  differences  in  crystallization;  (2)  in  structural  condition,  the  extremes 
being  perfect  crystals  and  earthy  massive  forms ;  (3)  in  color,  diaphaneity,  odor  on  friction, 
due  to  impurities ;  (4)  in  modes  of  origin. 

1.  CryntaUized.  Crystals  and  crystallized  majsses  afford  easily  cleavage  rhombohedrons ;  and 
when  transparent  they  are  caUed  Icdand  Spar^  and  also  Doubly-i  efracting  Spar  (Doppels- 
path,  Genu.). 

The  crystals  vary  in  proportions  from  broad  tabular  to  moderately  slender  acicular,  and 
take  a  great  diversity  of  forms.  Bat  the  extreme  kinds  so  pass  into  one  another  through  those 
that  are  intermediate  that  no  satisfactory  classification  is  possible.  Many  are  stout  or  short 
in  ahape  becau-^'s  normaUy  so.      But  other  forms  that  are  long  tapering  in  their  full  develop- 
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ment  oocnr  short  ajid  stout  because  abbreviated  by  an  abrupt  termination  in  a  broad  o,  or  an 
obtuse  rhombohedron  (as  -^  or  E)^  or  a  low  scalenohedron  (as  i^),  or  a  combination  of  these 
forms ;  and  thus  the  crystals  having  essentially  the  same  combinations  of  planes  vary  greatly 
in  shape.     The  acute  scalenohedrons  like  f .  724,  are  called  dog-tooth  spar. 

Fontainebleau  Umestone.  Crystals  of  the  form  in  f.  719c,  from  Fontuneblean  and  Nemours, 
France,  containing  a  large  amount  of  sand,  some  50  to  63  p.  c.  Similar  sandstone  crys- 
tals occur  at  Sievring,  near  Vienna,  and  elsewhere.  Pseudomorphous  scalenohedrons  of  Band> 
stone,  after  calcite,  are  found  near  Heidelberg. 

Satin.  Spar ;  fine  fibrous,  wich  a  silky  lustre.  Resembles  fibrous  gypsum,  which  is  also 
called  satin  spar,  but  is  much  harder  and  effervesces  with  acids.  Argentine  [Schkeferspath)^ 
a  pearly  lamellar  calcite,  the  lamellaa  more  or  less  undulating ;  color  white,  grayish,  yellowish, 
or  reddish.  Aphrite^  in  its  harder  and  more  sparry  variety  {Schaumspath)  is  avfoliated  white 
pearly  calcite,  near  argentine ;  in  its  softer  kinds  (Schaumerde^  Silvery  Chalky  Ecume  de  Terre 
H.)  it  approaches  chaUc,  though  lighter,  pearly  in  lustre,  silvery-white  or  yellowish  in  color, 
soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  more  or  less  scaly  in  structure. 

2.  Massive  Varieties.  Granular  limestone  (Saecharoidal  limestone,  so  named  because  like  loaf- 
sugar  in  fracture).  The  texture  varies  from  quite  coarse  to  very  fine  granular,  and  the  latter 
passes  by  imperceptible  shades  into  compact  limestone.  The  colors  are  various,  as  white, 
yellow,  reddish,  g^een,  and  usually  they  are  clouded  and  gfive  a  handsome  effect  when  the 
material  is  polished.  When  such  limestones  are  fit  for  polishing,  or  for  architectural  or  orna- 
mental use,  they  are  called  marbles.  Statuary  marble  is  pure  white,  fine  gfrained,  and  firm 
in  texture.  Hard  compact  limestone.,  varies  from  nearly  pure  white,  through  grayish,  drab, 
buff,  yellowish,  and  reddish  shades,  to  bluish-gray,  dark  brownish-gray,  and  black,  and  is  some- 
times variously  veined.  The  colors  dull,  excepting  ochre-yellow  and  ochre-red  varieties. 
Many  kinds  make  beautiful  marble  when  polished.  . 

&iell-marble  includes  kinds  consisting  largely  of  fossil  sheila  Ridn-marhle  is  a  kind  of  com- 
pact calcareous  marl,  showing,  when  polished,  pictures  of  fortifications,  temples,  etc.,  in  ruins, 
due  to  infiltration  of  oxide  of  iron.  LitJiographic  stone  is  a  very  even  grained  compact  lime- 
stone, usuidly  of  buff  or  drab  color ;  as  that  of  Solenhofen.  Breccia  marbe  is  made  of  frag- 
ments of  limestone  cemented  together,  and  is  often  very  beautiful  when  the  fragments  are  of 
different  colors,  or  are  imbedded  in  a  base  that  contrasts  well.  The  colors  are  very  various. 
Pudding  stone  marble  consists  of  pebbles  or  rounded  stones  cemented.  It  is  often  called, 
improperly,  breccia  marble. 

Hydraulic  limestone  is  an  impure  limestone.  The  varieties  in  the  United  States  contain  20 
to  40  p.  c.  of  magnesia,  and  12  to  80  p.  c.  of  silica  and  alumina. 

Soft  compact  Umestone.  Chalk  is  white,  grayish -white,  or  yellowish,  and  soft  enough  to 
leave  a  trace  on  a  board.  The  consolidation  into  a  rock  of  such  softness  may  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  material  is  largely  the  hollow  shells  of  rhizopods.  Calcareous  marl  (Meigel- 
kalk,  Germ. )  is  a  soft  earthy  deposit,  often  hardly  at  all  consolidated,  with  or  without  dis- 
tinct fragments  of  shells  ;  it  generally  contains  much  clay,  and  graduates  into  a  calcareous 
clay. 

ConcretioTuirg  massive.  Oolite  (Rogenstein,  Germ.)  is  a  granular  limestone,  but  its  gnuDs 
are  minute  rounded  concretions,  looking  somewhat  like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  the  name  coming 
from  *6>oi;,  egg.  It  occurs  among  all  the  geological  formations,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to 
the  most  recent,  and  it  is  now  forming  about  the  coral  reefs  of  Florida.  Pisolite  (^rbsentein. 
Germ.)  consists  of  concretions  as  large  often  as  a  small  pea,  or  even  larger,  the  concretions 
having  usually  a  distinct  concentric  structure.  It  is  formed  in  large  masses  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hot  Springs  at  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia. 

Dejtositedfrom  calcareous  springs^  strea/ms,  or  in  caverns,  etc.  (a)  Stalactites  are  the  calcareous 
cylinders  or  cones  that  hang  from  the  roofs  of  limestone  caverns,  and  which  are  formed  from 
the  waters  that  drip  through  the  roof ;  these  waters  hold  some  calcium  bicarbonate  in  solu- 
tion, and  leave  calcium  carbonate  to  form  the  stalactite  when  evaporation  takes  place.  Sta- 
lactites vary  from  transparent  to  nearly  opaque ;  from  a  granular  crystalline  structure  to  a 
radiating  fibrous ;  from  a  white  color  and  colorless  to  yellowish-gray  and  brown,  {b)  Staiag^ 
mite  is  the  same  material  covering  the  floors  of  caverns,  it  being  made  from  the  waters  that 
drop  from  the  roofs,  or  from  sources  over  the  bottom  or  sides ;  cones  of  it  sometimes  rise  from 
the  floor  to  meet  the  stalactites  above. 

(c)  CcUc-sinter,  Travertine,  Calo  7'ufa.  Travertine  ( Confetto  di  TivoU)  is  of  essentially  the 
same  origin  with  stalagmite,  but  is  distinctively  a  deposit  from  springs  or  rivers,  especially 
where  in  large  deposits,  as  along  the  river  Anio,  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome,  where  the  deposit  is 
scores  of  feet  in  thickness.  It  has  a  very  cavernous  and  irregularly  banded  structure,  owing 
to  its  mode  of  formation. 

id)  Agaric  mineral;  Rock-milk  (BergmMi,  MontmHeh,  Germ.)  is  a  very  soft,  white  material, 
breaking  easily  in  the  fingers,  dex>osited  sometimes  in  caverns,  or  about  sources  holding  lime 
in  solution. 
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(e)  Roeh-meal  {B&rgmeMt  Qerm.)  is  white  and  light,  like  ootton,  becoming  a  powder  on  the 
slightest  pressure.  It  is  an  eftlorescenoe,  and  is  common  near  Paris,  especially  at  the  quarries 
of  Nanterre. 

IPyr.j  etc. — In  the  closed, tube  sometimes  decrepitates,  and,  if  containing  metallic  oxides^ 
may  change  its  color.  B.B.  infusible,  but  becomes  caustic,  glows,  and  colors  the  flame  red  ' 
after  ignition  the  assay  reacts  alkaline ;  moistened  with  hydrochloric  add  imparts  the  charac- 
teristic lime  color  to  the  flame.  In  borax  dissoWes  with  efEervescence,  and  if  satui-ated, 
yields  on  cooling  an  opaque,  milk-white,  crystalline  bead.  Varieties  containing  metaJUo 
oxides  color  the  borax  and  salt  of  phosphorus  beads  accordingly.  With  soda  on  platinum  foil 
fused  to  a  clear  mass ;  on  charcoal  it  at  first  fuses,  but  later  the  soda  is  absorbed  by  the  coal, 
leaving  an  infusible  and  strongly  luminous  residue  of  lime.  In  the  solid  mass  effervesces 
when  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  fragments  dissolve  with  brisk  effervescence  even 
in  cold  acid.  ' 

Di£f. — Distinguishing  characters :  perfect  rhombohedral  cleavage ;  softness,  can  be  scratched 
with  a  knife  ;  effervescence  in  cold  dilute  acid ;  inf usibility.  Less  hard  and  of  lower  specific 
gravity  than  amgonite. 

Obs. — Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  is  one  of  the  best  European  localities  of  crystallized  calcite ; 
there  are  other  localities  in  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Hungary,  Saxony,  Hesse  Darmstadt 
(at  Auerbach),  Hesse  Cassel,  Norway,  France,  and  in  England  in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland, 
Cornwall ;    Scotland ;  in  Iceland. 

In  the  U.  States  prominent  localities  are :  in  N,  Torkf  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Jefferson  Cos., 
especially  at  the  Rossie  lead  mine  ;  in  Antwerp;  dog-tooth  spar,  in  Niagara  Co.,  near  Lock- 
port  ;  near  Booneville,  Oneida  Co.  ;  at  Anthony^s  Nose,  on  the  Hudson ;  at  Watertown, 
Agaric  mineral ;  at  Schoharie,  fine  stalactites  in  many  caverns.  In  Gonn,^  at  the  lead  mine, 
Middletown.  In  N.  Jersty,  at  Beigen.  In  Virginia,  at  the  celebrated  Wier's  cave,  stalactitea 
of  great  beauty ;  also  in  the  large  caves  of  Kentucky.  At  the  Lake  Superior  copper  mines, 
splendid  crystals  often  containing  scales  of  native  copper.  At  Warsaw,  Illinois  ;  at  Quincy, 
lU,;  at  Hazle  Green,  Wis.    In  Nova  Scotia,  at  Partridge  L 


DOLOMITE. 

Rhombohedral.  i?A^  =  106°  15',  (9a5  =  136°  8i';  c  =  0-8322. 
R^Ii  varies  between  106°  10'  and  106°  20'.  Cleavage : 
H  perfect.  Faces  li  often  curved,  and  secondary 
planes  usually  with  horizontal  striae.  Twins :  similar 
to  f.  733.  Also  in  imitative  shapes ;  also  amorphous, 
graniilar,  coarse  or  fine,  and  grains  often  slightly 
coherent. 

11. =3-5-4.  G.=2-8-2-9,  true  dolomite.  Lustre  vit- 
reous, inclining  to  pearly  in  some  varieties.  Color  white,  reddish,  or  green- 
ish-white ;  also  rose-red,  green,  brown,  gmy,  and  black.  Subtransparcnt  to 
translucent.     Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — (Ca,Mgr)C03,  the  ratio  of  Oa  :  Mg  in  normal  or  true  dolomite  is  1  :  l=Cal- 
cinm  carbonate  54*35,  magnesium  carbonate  45*65.  Some  kinds  included  under  the  name 
have  other  proportions  ;  but  this  may  arise  from  their  being  mixtures  of  dolomke  with  calcite 
or  magnesite.    Iron,  manganese,  and  more  rarely  cobalt  or  zinc  are  sometimesfpresent. 

The  varieties  are  the  following : 

CrystaUized.  Pearl  spar  Includes  rhombohedral  ciystallizations  with  curved  faces.  Colum- 
nar or  fibrous.  Granular  constitutes  many  of  the  kindR  of  white  statuary  marble,  and  white 
And  colored  architectural  marbles,  names  of  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  under  calcite. 

Compact  mfissive,  like  ordinary  limestone.  Many  of  the  limestone  strata  of  the  globe  are 
here  included,  and  much  hydraulic  Umestone^  noticed  under  calcite. 

Ferriferous  ;  Brown  spar,  in  part.  Contains  iron,  and  as  the  proportion  increases  it  gradu- 
ates into  ankerite  (q.  v. ).  The  color  is  white  to  brown,  and  becomes  brownish  on  exposure 
through  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Manganiferous.  Colorless  to  flesh-red.  -B/\i?=10(J' 23  ■ 
106°  16  .     Cobaltiferous.     Colored  reddish  ;  G.  =2*921,  Gibbs. 

The  varieties  based  on  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  carbonates  are  the  following . 
(a)  Normal  dohmite,  ratio  of  Ca  to  Mg=l  :  1,  (d)  ratio  1^  ;  1=3  :  2 ;  ratio =2  :  1 ;  lutio  3  : 
1 ;  ratio=5  :  1 ;  ratio  1  :  3.    The  last  (/)  may  be  dolomitic  magnesite ;  and  the  othere,  from 
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(fi).  dolomitic  calcite,  or  calcite  +  dolomite.  The  manner  in  which  dolomite  is  of  ted  mixed 
with  calcite,  forming  its  yeins  and  ita  fossil  shells  (see  below),  shows  that  this  is  not  improb- 
able. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  acts  like  calcite,  bnt  does  not  give  a  clear  mvofi  when  fused  vrith  sods  on 
platinum  foil.  Fragments  thrown  into  cold  acid  are  very  slowly  acted  noon,  while  in  powdex 
in  warm  acid  t^ie  mineral  is  readily  dissolved  with  effenrescenoe.  The  ferriferous  dolomites 
become  brown  on  exposure. 

Di£[. — Resembles  calcite,  bnt  generally  to  be  distinguished  in  that  it  does  not  effervesce 
readily  in  the  mass  in  cold  acid. 

Obs. — Massive  dolomite  constitutes  extensive  strata,  called  limestone  strata,  in  various 
regions.  Crystalline  and  compact  varieties  are  often  associated  with  serpentine  and  other 
magnesian  rocks,  and  with  ordinary  limestones.  Some  of  the  prominent  localities  are  at  Salz- 
burg; the  Tyrol;  Schemnitz  in  Hungrary;  Kapnik  in  Transylvania;  Freiberg  in  Saxony; 
the  lead  mines  at  Alston  in  Derbyshire,  etc. 

In  the  IT.  States,  in  Vermont y  at  Boxbury.  In  Bhode  Tdand^  at  Smithfield.  In  N.  Jernty^ 
at  Hoboken.  In  N.  York,  at  Lockport,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Rochester  ;  also  at  Glenn's  Falls, 
in  Richmond  Co.,  and  at  the  Parish  ore  bed,  St.  Lawrence  Co.;  at  Brewster,  Putnam  Co. 

Named  after  Dolomieu,  who  announced  some  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  rock  in 
1791 — ^its  not  effervescing  with  acids,  while  burning  like  limestone,  and  its  solubility  after 
heating  in  acids. 


ANSHEIRITS. 

Rhombohedral.  RhR  —  106°  7',  Zepharovich.  Also  crystalline  mas- 
sive, coai*se  or  fine  granular,  and  compact. 

H.=3-5-4r.  G.=2-95-3-l.  Lustre  vitreous  to  pearly.  Color  white,  gray, 
reddisli.     Translucent  to  subtranslucent. 

Oomp. — CaOO» + FeCO»  +a;(CaMgC80«).  Here,  according  to  Boricky,  x  may  have  the  values 
♦»  If  a»  li  H,  2,  3,  4,  5,  10.  The  varieties  having  the  five  higher  values  of  x  he  calls  paran- 
keriU,  while  the  others  are  normal  ankente.  If  «=!,  the  formula  is  equivalent  to  2CaCOs-h 
MgCOa-HFeCOj,  and  requires:  Calcium  carbonate  50,  magnesium  carbonate  21,  iron  carbon- 
ate 29=100.     Manganese  is  also  sometimes  present. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  like  dolomite,  but  darkens  in  color,  and  on  charcoal  becomes  black  and 
magnetic ;  with  the  fluxes  reacts  for  iron  and  manganese.  Soluble  with  effervescence  in  the 
acids. 

Obs. — Occurs  with  siderite  at  the  Styrian  mines ;  in  Bohemia;  Siegen ;  Schneeberg ;  Nova 
Scotia,  etc. 


MAaNBsrrE. 

/ 

Ehomboh^'lral.  RhR  =  107°  29',  OaB  =  136°  56' ;  i  =  0-8095. 
Cleavage:  r^pmbohedral,  perfect.  Also  massive;  granular,  to  very  com- 
pact. 

H.=3-5-4-5.  G.=3-3-08,  cryst.;  2-8,  earthy;  3-3-2,  when  ferriferous. 
Lustre  viti^us;  fibrous  varieties  sometimes  silky.  Color  white,  yellowish 
or  grayish-white,  brown.     Transparent — opaque.     Fracture  flat  conchoidal. 

Var. — Ferriferous^  Breunerite;  containing  several  p.  c.  of  iron  protoxide;  G.=3-3*2; 
white,  yellowish,  brownish,  rarely  black  and  bituminous;  often  becoming  brown  on  exposure, 
and  hence  called  Brown  Spar, 

Comp. — Magnesium  carbonate,  MgGOt= Carbon  dioxide  52 '4,  magnesia  47*6 =100;  but  iron 
often  replacing  some  magnesium. 

lFyr,j  etc.— B.  H.  resembles  calcite  and  dolomite,  and  like  the  latter  is  but  slightly  acted 
upon  by  cold  acids  ;  in  powder  is  readily  dissolved  with  effervescence  in  warm  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Obs. — ^Found  in  taloose  schist,  serpentine,  and  other  magnesian  rocks ;  as  veins  in  serpen- 
tine, or  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  form  a  variety  of  verd-antique  marble  {magnentie  opfaoUU  o( 
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9ant) ;  also  in  Canada,  as  a  rock,  more  or  less  pure,  associated  with  steatite,  serpentine,  and 
dolomite. 

Occurs  at  Hrubschiitz  in  Moravia;  in  Styria,  and  in  the  Tyrol;  at  Frankenstein  in  Silesia; 
Snarum,  Norway ;  Baudissero  and  Castellamonte  in  Piedmont.  In  America,  at  Bolton,  Mass. ; 
at  Barehills,  near  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  in  Penn.,  at  West  Goshen,  Chester  Co.  ;  near  Texas,  Lan- 
caster Co.  ;  California. 

Mesitite  and  Pistomesite  come  under  the  general  formula  (Mg,Fe)C03 ;  with  the  formei 
Mg  ;  Fe=2  :  1 ;  with  the  latter=l  :  1. 

SIDBRTTE.    Spathic  Iron.    Chalybite.  Eisenspath,  Otrm, 

Ehombohedral.    RhR=10r,  6> Ai^  =  136°  37';  c  =  0-81715.    The 
faces  often  curved,  as  below.     Cleavage :  rlioiii- 
bohedral, perfect.   Twins:  twinning-plane  —  i.  735 

Also  in  botryoidal  and  globular  forms,  -sub- 
fibrous  within,  occasionally  silky  fibrous.  Often 
cleavable  massive,  with  cleavage  planes  undu- 
lating.    Coai-se  or  fine  granular. 

H.=3-5-4-5.  G.=3-7-3-9.  Lustre  vitreous, 
more  or  less  pearly.  Stj-eak  white.  Color  ash- 
gray,  yellowish-gray,  gi-eenish-gray,  also  brown 
and  brownish-red,  rarely  gi-een  ;  and  sometimes 
white.  Translucent — subtranslucent.  .  Fracture 
uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — Iron  carbonate,  FeCOs=  Carbon  dioxide  37*9,  iron  protoxide  62-1.  But  part 
of  the  iron  usually  replaced  by  manganese,  and  often  by  magnesium  or  calcium.  Somo 
varieties  contain  8-10  p.  c.  MnO. 

The  principal  varieties  are  the  following : 

(1)  Ordinary,  {a)  Cri/Htallized.  {b)  Coricr€tionar^=Spherosiderite  ;  in  giiohulox  concretions^ 
eitiier  solid  or  concentric  scaly,  with  usually  a  fibrous  structure,  (c)  Qranul^tr  to  compact  mas- 
$ive,  {d)  OolitiCt  like  oolitic  liniestone  in  stracture.  {e)  Earthy^  or  stony,  impure  from 
mixture  with  clay  or  sand,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  clay  iron-stone  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion and  other  stratified  deposits  ;  H.  =3  to  7,  the  last  from  the  silica  present ;  G.  =8"0-3'8, 
or  mostly  3  15 -3  "65. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  evolves  carbon  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide, 
blackens  and  becomes  magnetic.  B.B.  blackens  and  fuses  at  4o.  With  the  fluxes  reacts  for 
iron,  and  with  soda  and  nitre  on  platinum  foil  generally  gives  a  manganese  reaction.  Only 
slowly  acted  upon  by  cold  acid,  but  dissolves  with  brisk  effervescence  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

Diff. — Specific  gravity  higher  than  that  of  calcite  and  dolomite.  B.  B.  becomes  magnetic 
readily.  ^ 

Obs. — Siderite  occurs  in  many  of  the  rock  strata,  in  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  aa 
clay  iron-stone  in  connection  with  the  Coal  formation  and  many  other  stratified  deposits.  It 
is  often  associated  with  metallic  ores.  At  Freiberg  it  occurs  in  silver  mines.  In  Cornwall  it 
accompanies  tin.  It  is  also  found  accompanying  copper  and  h-on  pyrites,  galenite,  vitreous 
copper,  etc.  In  New  York,  according  to  Beck,  it  is  almost  always  associated  with  specular 
iron.  In  the  region  in  and  about  Styria  and  Carinthia  this  ore  forms  extensive  tracts  in  gneiss. 
At  Harzgerode  in  the  Harz,  it  occurs  in  fine  crystals;  also  in  Cornwall,  Alston- Moor,  and 
Devonshire  ;  near  Glasgow  ;  also  at  Mouillar,  Magescote,  etc.,  in  France,  etc. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  VermonU  at  Plymouth.  In  Mass.^  at  Sterling.  In  Conn.,  at  Roxbury. 
In  N.  York^  at  the  Sterling  ore  bed  in  Antwerp,  Jefferson  Co. ;  at  the  Rossie  iron  mines,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.  In  N.  Carolina^  at  Fentress  and  Harlem  mines.  The  argillaceous  carbonate, 
in  nodules  and  beds  (clay  iron-stone),  is  abundant  in  the  coal  regions  of  Penn.,  Ohio,  and  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

RHODOOHROSITE.    Dialogite.    Manganspath,  Oerm. 

Ehombohedral.  ^A^  =  106°  51',  6^A^=136^  3H';  c  =  0-8211. 
Cleavage  :  B^  perfect.  Also  globular  and  botryoidal,  having  a  coliimnai 
Btructnre, sometimes  indistinct.  Also  granular  massive;  occasionally  ira 
palpable;  iucrusting. 
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II.=3'5-4'5.  G.=3*4-3*7.  Lustre  Titreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Color 
shades  of  rose-red,  yellowish-o^ray,  fawn-colored,  dark  red,  brown.  Streak 
white.     Translucent — siibtranslucent.     Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp. — MnCOa=Carbon  dioxide  38*3,  manganese  protoxide  61*7;  but  part  of  the  man- 
ganese nsoallj  replaced  by  calcium,  and  often  also  by  magnesium  or  iron  ;  and  sometimes  by 
cobalt. 

Pyr,,  etc. — B.B.  change's  to  gray,  brown,  and  black,  and  decrepitates  strongly,  but  is  in- 
fusible. With  salt  of  phosphorus  and  borax  inO.F.  gives  an  amethystine-colored  bead  in 
H.F.  becomes  colorless.  With  soda  on  platinum  foil  a  bluish-green  manganate.  Dissolvefi 
with  effervescence  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid.  On  exposure  to  the  air  changes  to  brown,  and 
pome  bright  rose-red  varieties  become  paler. 

Obs. — Occurs  commonly  in  veins  along  with  ores  of  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  and  with  other 
ores  of  manganese.  Found  at  Schemuitz  and  Kapnik  in  Hungary  ;  Nagytig  in  Transylvania ; 
near  Elbingerode  in  the  Harz ;  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony. 

Occurs  in  New  Jersey,  at  Mine  Hill,  Franklin  Furnace.  Abundant  at  the  silver  mines  of 
Austin,  Nevada ;  at  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Named  tJtodocfirosite  from  pdhov^  a  rose,  and  xp^^^y  ccHor;  and  dialogue^  from  Sio^oy^,  doubt. 


SMITUSON ITl!.    Calamine  pt     Galmei  pt     Zinkspath,  Oerm. 

Rhombohedral.  BaI2=z  107°  40',  OaR  =  137°  3' ;  c  =  0-8062.  It 
generally  curved  and  rough.  Cleavage :  H  perfect.  Also  reniform,  botry- 
oidal,  or  stalactitic,  and  in  crystallnie  incrustations;  also  granular,  and 
sometimes  impalpable,  occasionally  earthy  and  friable. 

H. =5.  G. = 4-4-4:5.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly.  Streak  white. 
Color  white,  often  grayish,  greenish,  brownish-white,  sometimes  green 
and  brown.  Subtransparent — translucent.  Fracture  uneven — imperfectly 
conchoidal.     Brittle. 

Oomp.,  Var. — ZnGOs= Carbon  dioxide  35*2,  zinc  oxide  64  8 =100;  but  part  of  the  zinc 
often  replaced  by  iron  or  manganese,  and  by  traces  of  calcium  and  magnesium  ;  sometimes 
by  cadmium. 

Varieties. — (1)  Ordinary,  (a)  Crystallized;  {b)  hotryoidal  and  staUtctiUc^  common;  (c) 
granular  to  compact  fnassive;  {d)  earthy^  impure,  in  nodi^ar  and  cavernous  massed,  varying 
from  grayish- white  to  dark  gray,  brown,  brownish-red,  brownish-black,  and  often  with  dtusy 
surfades  in  the  cavities  ;  *' dry-bone"  of  American  miners. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  loses  carbon  dioxide,  and,  if  pure,  is  yellow  while  hot  and 
colorless  on  cooling.  B.B.  infusible ;  moistened  with  cobalt  solution  and  heated  in  O.  F.  gives 
a  green  color  on  cooling.  With  soda  on  charcoal  gives  zinc  vapors,  and  coats  the  coal  yellow 
while  hot,  becoming  white  oiAcoollng ;  this  coating,  moistened  with  cobalt  solution,  gives  a 
grreen  color  after  heating  in  O.F.  Cadmiferous  varieties,  when  treated  with  soda,  give  at 
first  a  deep  yellow  or  brown  coating  before  the  zinc  coating  appears.  W^ith  the  tluxes  some 
varieties  react  for  iron,  copper,  and  manganese.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  efferves- 
cence. 

jaSL — Distinguished  from  calamine  by  its  effervescence  in  acids. 

Obs. — Smithsonite  is  found  both  in  veins  and  beds,  especially  in  company  with  galeuite 
and  blende  ;  also  with  copper  and  iron  ores.  It  usually  occurs  in  calcareous  rocks,  and  is 
generally  associated  with  calamine,  and  sometimes  with  limonite.  It  is  often  produced  by 
the  action  of  zinc  sulphate  upon  calcium  or  magnesium  carbonate. 

Found  at  Nertscbinsk  in  Siberia ;  at  Dognatzka  in  Hungary ;  Bleiberg  and  Raibel  in  Carin- 
thia;  Moresnet  in  Belgium.  In  England,  at  Rough  ten  Gill,  Alston  Moor,  near  Matlock,  in 
the  Mendip  Hills,  and  elsewhere ;  in  Scotland,  at  Leadhills ;  in  Ireland,  at  Donegal. 

In  the  U.  States,  in  N,  Jersey,  at  Mine  Hill,  near  the  Franklin  Furnace.  In  Penn,^  at 
Lancaster  abundant ;  at  the  Perkiomen  lead  mine  ;  at  the  Ueberroth  mine,  near  Bethlehem. 
In  WiHC&nsin,  at  Mineral  Point,  ShuUsburg,  etc.  In  Minnesota,  at  Ewing's  digguigs,  N.  W. 
of  Dubuque,  etc.  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas^  along  with  the  lead  ores  in  Lower  Siluciao 
limestone. 
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Aragonite   Group. 


ARAGONITB. 

Orthorhombic  / A  7  =  116°  10',  OM-l=  130°  50' ;  c  :  2  :  d5  =  1-1571 
:  1-6055  : 1.  0  A  1  =  126°  15',  (9  A 1-2  =  137°  13',  1-4  A  l-l,  tou,  =  108° 
26'.  Cryetals  usually  having  O  striated  parallel  to  the  shorter  diai^onal ; 
often  tapering  from  the  presence  of  acute  domes  and  pyramids,  which  liave 
unusual  indices.  Cleavage:  /  imperfect;  i-i  distinct;  1-i  imj)erfect. 
Twins:  twinning-plane  7,  producing  often  hexagonal  forms,  f.  738,  (K)mpar6 
jBgures  on  pp.  96,  97.  Twinning  often  many  times  repeated  in  tlie  same 
crystal,  producing  successive  reversed  layers,  the  alternate  of  which  may  be 
exceedingly  thin ;  often  so  delicate  as  to  pi-oduce  b}'^  the  succession  a  Hue 
striation  of  the  faces  of  a  prism  or  of  a  cleavage  plane.  Also  globular, 
reniform,  and  coralloidal  shapes;  sometimes  columnar,  composed  of 
straight  and  divergent  iibres ;  also  stalactitic ;  incrusting. 
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H.=3-5-4:.  G.=2'931,  Haidinger.  Lustre  vitreous,  sometimes  inclin- 
ing to  resinous  on  surfaces  of  fracture.  Color  white ;  also  gray,  yellow, 
green,  and  violet ;  streak  uncolored.  Transparent — translucent.  Fracture 
Bubconchoidal.     Brittle.  I 

Var. — 1.  Ordinary,  (a)  Oiystallized  in  simple  or  compound  crystals,  the  latter  much  the 
most  common ;  often  in  radiating  groups  of  acicular  crystals,  {b)  Columnar ;  a  fine  fibrous 
variety  with  silky  lustre  is  called  Satiti  gpar.  {c)  Massive.  StcUaetitic  or  staUigmitic  (either 
compact  or  fibrous  in  structure),  as  with  calcite ;  Sprudelstein  is  stalactitic  from  Carlsbad, 
Coralloidal ;  in  groupings  of  delicate  interlacing  and  coalescing  stems,  of  a  snow-white  color, 
and  looking  a  little  like  coral. 

Oomp.— CaCOs,  like  calcite,  =  Carbon  dioxide  44,  lime  56=100. 

Tyr.y  etc. — B.B.  whitens  and  falls  to  pieces,  and  sometimes,  when  containing  strontia,  im- 
parts a  more  intensely  red  color  to  the  flame  than  lime ;  otherwise  reacts  like  calcite. 

Diff.— See  calcite,  p.  379. 

Obs. — The  most  common  repositories  of  aragonite  are  beds  of  gypsum,  beds  of  iron  ore 
(where  it  occurs  in  coralloidal  forms,  and  is  denominated  flos-ferri^  *''' flower  of  iron^*^  Eisen- 
bliithe,  Germ.)^  basalt,  and  trap  rock;  occasionally  it  occurs  in  lavas.  It  is  often  associatod 
with  copper  and  pyrite,  galenite,  and  malachite. 

First  discovered  in  Aragon,  Spain  (whence  its  name),  at  Molina  and  Valencia.  Since 
found  at  Bilin  in  Bohenua ;  at  Herrengrund  in  Hungary,  f.  738 ;  at  Baumgarten  in  Silesia ; 
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at  Leogang  in  Salzburg ;  in  Waltach,  Bohemia,  and  many  other  places.  The  flotiferri  varietj 
IB  found  in  great  perfection  in  the  Styrian  mines.  In  Buckinghamdhire,  Devonshire,  in 
caverns;  at  Leadhiils  in  Lanarkshire. 

Occurs  in  serpentine  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  at  Edenville,  N.  Y.;  at  the  Parish  ore  bed,  Rosme, 
K.  Y.;  at  Haddam,  Conn.;  at  New  Garden,  in  Chester  Co.,  Penn.;  at  Wood^s  Mine,  Lancas- 
ter Co.^  Penn.;  at  Warsaw,  111.,  lining  geodea 

Manganocalcitb.— Composition  2MnOOs+(Ca,Mg)COs,  with  a  little  iron  replacing  part 
of  the  manganese.     G.  =3037.    Color  flesh-red  to  reddish-white.     Schenmitz,  Hungary. 


wiTHBRrm. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  /=  118°  30',  (9  A  1-i  =  128°  45' ;  c  :  *  :  ei  =  1-24:6  : 
1-6808  :  1.  Twins :  all  the  annexed  figures,  com- 
position parallel  to  /;  reentering  angles  some- 
times observed.  Cleavage :  /  distinct ;  also  in 
globular,  tubert)sej  and  botryoidal  fonns;  struc- 
ture either  columnar  or  granular;  also  amor- 
phous. 

II.=3-3-75.  G.=4:-29-4-35.  Lustre  vitreous, 
inclining  to  resinous,  on  surfaces  of  fracture. 
Color  white,  often  yellowish,  or  grayish.  Streak 
white.  Sub  trans  parent — translucent.  Fracture 
uneven.     Brittle. 

Oomp.—BaCO,= Carbon  dioxide  22-3,  baryta  77-7=100. 
Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  fuses  at  2  to  a  bead,  coloring  the  flame  yel- 
lowish-green; after  fusion  reacts  alkaline.  B.B.  on  charcoal 
with  soda  fuses  easily,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  coal.  Soluble 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  this  solution,  even  when  very  much  dUuted,  gives  with  sulphuric 
acid  a  white  precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  acids. 

Diff. — Distinguishing  characters :  high  specific  gravity  ;  effervescence  with  acids ;  gre^n 
coloration  of  the  flame  B.B. 

Obfl. — Occurs  at  Alston-Moor  in  Cumberland ;  at  Fallowfield,  near  Hexham  in  Northumber- 
land ;  Tarnowitz  in  Silesia  ;  Leogang  in  Salzburg  ;  Peggau  in  Styria ;  some  places  in  Sicily  ; 
the  mine  of  Arqueros,  near  Coquimbo,  Chili ;  near  Lexington,  Ky. ,  with  barite. 

Witherite  is  extensively  mined  at  Fallowfield,  and  is  used  in  chemical  works  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  plate-glass,  and  in  France  in  making  beet- sugar. 
Bbomlite. — Formula  as  for  barytocalcite,  but  orthorhombic  in  form. 


STRONTIANITE. 

Orthorhombic.     /A  7=  117°  19',  (9  A  l-i  =  130°  5' ;  c  :  i  :  ei  =  1-1S83  : 

1-6421  :  1.  0M  =  125°  43',  (9  A  14  =  144°  C, 
1  A 1,  mac,  =  130°  1',  1  A  1,  brack,  =  92°  11'. 
Cleavage  :  1  nearly  perfect,  i-i  in  tiaces.  Crys- 
tals often  aciciilar  and  in  divergent  groups. 
Twins:  like  those  of  aragonite.  ^usually  stri- 
I       *  M.         yy       ated  parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal.     Also  in 

N. yy  columnar  globular  forms;  fibrous  and  gi*anular. 

^^^^^^^5^  H.=:3-5-4.     G.=3-605-3-713.     Lustre   vitre- 

ous ;  inclining  to  resinous  on  uneven  faces  of 
fiucture.  Color  pale  asparagus-green,  api)le-green  ;  also  white,  gray,  yel- 
low, and  yellowish-brown.  Streak  -white.  Transparent — translucent. 
Fracture  uneven.     Brittle. 
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Oomp. — SrCOa= Carbon  dioxide  29  7,  strontia  70*3 ;  but  a  small  part  of  the  strontium 
often  replaced  by  calcium. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B,B.  swells  up,  throws  out  minute  sprouts,  fuses  only  on  the  thin  edges,  and 
colors  the  flame  strontia- red ;  the  assay  reacts  alkaline  after  ignition.  Moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  treated  either  B.B.  or  in  the  naked  lamp  gives  an  intense  red  color.  With 
soda  on  charcoal  the  pure  mineral  fuses  to  a  clear  glass,  and  is  entirely  absorbed  by  the  coal ; 
if  lime  or  iron  be  present  they  are  separated  and  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  coal.  Soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  dilute  solution  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

DifF. — Differs  from  related  minerals,  not  carbonates,  in  effervescing  with  acids ;  lower 
specific  gravity  than  witherite,  and  colors  the  flame  red. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Strontian  in  Argyleshire ;  in  Yorkshire,  England ;  Giant's  Causeway,  Ire- 
land ;  ClauMthal  in  the  Harz ;  Braunsdorf ,  Saxony  ;  Leogang  in  Salzburg.  In  the  U.  States 
it  occurs  at  Schoharie,  N.  Y.,  in  granular  and  columnar  masses,  and  also  in  crystals.  At 
HuBcalonge  Lake;  at  Chaumont  Bay  and  Theresa,  in  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  ;  Mifiiin  Co.,  Penn. 


OERUSSim.    Weissbleierz,  Bleispath,  Oemu 


Orthorhombic.  I  A  7=  117°  13',  Oa1'1  =  130°  H';  c:b:a=  1-1852 
:  1-6388  : 1.  O  A  1  =  125° 
46',  (9a1-«=144°  8',  lAl, 
mac.,  =  130°,  1  A 1,  brach.,  = 
92°  19'.  Cleavage:  /often 
imperfect ;  2-1  hardly  less  so. 
Crystals  usually  thin,  broad, 
and  brittle;  sometimes  stout. 
Twins :  very  common  ;  twin- 
ning-plane  Jj  producing  usu- 
ally cruciform  or  stellate 
forms;  also  less  commonly, 
twinning-plane  i-5.  Rarely 
fibrous,  often  granular  mas- 
sive and  compact.     Sometimes  stalactitic. 

H.=3-3-5.  G.=6-4:65-6-480 ;  some  earthy  varieties  as  low  as  5-4^ 
Lustre  adamantine,  inclining  to  vitreous  or  resinous;  sometimes  pearly; 
sometimes  submetallic,  if  the  colors  are  dark,  or  from  a  superficial  change. 
Color  white,  gray,  grayish -black,  sometimes  tinged  blue  or  green  by  some 
of  the  salts  of  copper;  streak  uncolored.  Transparent-^subtranslucent. 
Fracture  conchoidal.     Yevy  brittle. 

Comp. — PbCOa=Oarbon  dioxide  16*5,  lead  oxide  83-5=100. 

P3rr.,  etc.—  In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates,  loses  carbon  dioxide,  turns  first  yellow,  and  at 
a  higher  temperature  dark  red,  but  becomes  yellow  again  on  cooling.  B.B.  on  charcoal  fuses 
Tery  easily,  and  in  R.F.  yields  metaUic  lead.     Soluble  in  dUute  nitric  acid  with  effervescence. 

Diff. — Unlike  anglesite,  it  effervesces  with  nitric  acid.  Characterized  by  high  specifio 
gravity,  and  yielding  lead  B.B. 

ObB. — Occurs  in  connection  with  other  lead  minerals,  and  is  formed  from  galenibe,  which, 
as  it  passes  to  a  sulphate,  may  be  changed  to  carbonate  by  means  of  solutions  of  calcium 
bicarbonate.  It  is  found  at  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Nertschinsk  and  Beresof  in  Siberia ;  at 
Clausthal  in  the  Harz  ;  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia ;  at  Mies  and  Przibram  in  Bohemia  ;  at  Retz- 
banya,  Hungary ;  in  England,  in  Cornwall ;  near  Matlock  and  Wirksworth,  Derbyshire ;  at 
Leadhills,  Scotland ;  in  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Found  in  Penn. ,  at  Phenixville  ;  at  Perkiomen.  In  iV.  Yoj'k,  at  the  Rossie  lead  mine.  In 
Virgiiua^  at  Austin's  mines,  Wythe  Co.  In  N.  Carolina^  at  King's  mine,  Davidson  Co. ,  good. 
In  Wisconsin  and  other  lead  mines  of  the  northwestern  States,  rarely  in  crystals ;  near  the 
Blue  Mounds,  Wise,  in  stalactites. 
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Monocliniij.  C  =  73°  52',  /A  /=  106°  54',  O  A 14  =  149" ;  <5 :  X  :  d  = 
0*81035  :  1*29583  :  1.     Cleavage:  /,  perfect;   O,  les8  perfect ;  also  massive. 

H.=4:.  G. =3*6363-3*66.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  O^lor 
white,  grayish,  greenish,  or  yellowish.  Streak  white.  Transparent — 
translucent.     Fracture  uneven. 

Oomp. — (Ba,Ca)C03,  where  Ba  :  Ca=l  :  l=Barinm  carbonate  66*8.  calcium  carbonate 
83-7=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  colors  the  flame  yellowish -green,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  fuses  on 
the  thin  edges  and  assumes  a  pale  green  color ;  the  assaj  reacts  alkaline  after  ignition.  With 
the  fluxes  reacts  for  manganese.  With  soda  on  charcoal  the  lime  is  separated  as  an  infusible 
mass,  while  the  remainder  is  absorbed  by  the  coal.     Soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Alston-Moor  in  Cumberland,  in  the  Subcarboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone. 

Pakisite. — A  carbonate  containing  cerium  (also  La^Di),  and  calcium  with  6  p.  c.  fluorine. 
Exact  composition  uncertain.  In  hexagonal  crystals.  Color  brownish-yellow.  Muso  vallej, 
New  Granada.  Kisciitimite,  from  the  gold  washing  of  the  Barsovska  river,  Urals,  is  Mwila-T 
in  composition,  but  contains  no  calcium. 

BASTNAsrrE  (Haraartite).— Composition  2RC03-I-RP2,  with  R=Ce  :  La=2  :  3.  AnalysiB, 
NordenskioM,  COa  19-50,  LaO  45-77,  CeO  28-49,  HaO  101,  F,0,  (5-23)=100.  Found  in  smaU 
masses  imbedded  between  allanite  crystiils.    Riddarhyttan,  Sweden. 

PHOSOBNITS.    Bleihomerz,  Q&rm, 

Tetragonal.  O A  1-^  =  132**  37';  c  =  1*0871.  Cleavage:  /  and  w 
bright ;  also  basal. 

H.=2*75-3.  G.=6-6*31.  Lustre  adamantine.  Color  white,  gray,  and 
yellow.     Streak  white     Transparent — translucent.     Rather  sectile. 

Oomp — PbC0s+PbCl9=Lead  carbonate  49,  lead  chloride  61=100,  or  lead  oxide  81 -9,  car- 
bon dioxide  81,  chlorine  13*0=102-9. 

Pyr.,  etc. — B.B.  melts  readily  to  a  yellow  globule,  which  on  cooling  becomes  white  and 
crystalline.  On  charcoal  in  R.F.  gives  metallic  lead,  with  a  white  coating  of  lead  chloride. 
With  a  salt  of  phosphorus  bead  previously  saturated  with  copper  oxide  gives  the  chlorine 
reaction.     Dissolves  with  eflfervesoence  in  nitric  acid. 

Ob*. — ^At  Crawford  near  Matlock  in  Derbyshire  ;  very  rare  in  Cornwall ;  in  large  czystala 
at  Gibbas  and  Monteponi  in  Sardinia ;  near  Bobrek  in  Upper  Silesia. 


Hydrous  CARBONATto. 
TRONA. 

Monoclinic.  O  A  i-i  =  103"^  15'.  Cleavage :  i-i  perfect.  Often  fibrouB 
or  columnar  massive. 

H.=2*5-3.  G.=2*ll.  Lustre  vitreous,  glistening.  Color  gray  or  yel- 
lowish-white. Translucent.  Taste  alkaline.  Not  Stered  by  exposure  to 
a  dry  atmosphere. 

Oomp.— Na4C,08-h8aq=Carbon  dioxide  402,  soda  87-8,  water  220. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  B.B.  imparts  an  intensely 
yellow  color  to  the  flame.  Soluble  in  water,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  Reacts  alkaline 
with  moistened  test  paper. 

Oba. — The  specimen  analyzed  by  Klaproth  came  from  the  province  of  Suckenna,  two  days' 
journey  from  Fezzen,        ica.     To  this  species  belongs  the  urao  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake 
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tn  Maracaibo,  S.  A. ,  a  day^s  jonmey  from  Merida.    Effloresoenoes  of  trona  occur  near  the 
Sweetwater  riyer,  Rocky  Moantains,  mixed  with  sodium  sulphate  and  isommon  salt. 

Natron  or  Soda  (sodium  carbonate,  Na«CO«+10aq).     Thebmonatrite,  NaaOOs+aq. 
TsscHEMACHERlTB,  Ammonium  carbonate. 


aAT-LUSSITB. 


50' and  lir  10',  OAl-t  =  125' 


748 


Maracaibo. 


Nevada. 


Monoclinic.  C  =  78^  27',  /A  7=  68^ 
16' ;  c:b:d=^ 09694:5  :  0-67137  :  1. 
14  A 14,  adj.,  =  109^  30',  i  A  i  =  110^ 
30'.  Crystals  often  lengthened,  and 
prismatic  in  the  direction  of  14 ;  also  in 
that  of  i ;  also  (f  r.  Nevada^  not  elongate, 
but  thin  in  the  direction  or  the  orthodia- 
gonal,  0  beiuff  very  narrow  or  wanting ; 
surfaces  usually  uneven,  being  formed 
of  minute  subordinate  planes.  Cleav- 
age :  /  perfect ;  O  less  so,  but  giving  a 
reflected  image  in  a  strong  light, 

H.=2-3.  G.=l-92-l'99,  Lustre  vitreous.  Color  white,  yellowish- 
white.  Streak  uncolored  to  grayish.  Translucent.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Extremely  brittle.    Not  phosphorescent  by  friction  or  heat. 

Oomp, — ^Na«GO3+0a0O3+5aq= Sodium  carbonate  85-9,  calcium  carbonate  88*8,  water 
80-3= 100. 

P3rr.,  etc. — Heated  in  a  matrass  the  crystals  decrepitate  and  become  opaque.  B.B  fuses 
easily  to  a  white  enamel,  and  colors  the  flame  intensely  yellow.  With  the  fluxes  it  behaves 
like  calcium  carbonate.  Dissolves  in  acids  with  a  brisk  effervescence ;  partly  soluble  in  water, 
and  reddens  turmeric. 

Obs. — Abundant  at  Lagrunilla,  near  Merida,  in  Maracaibo,  where  its  crystals  are  dissemi- 
nated at  the  bottom  of  a  small  lake,  in  a  bed  of  clay,  covering  urao  ;  the  natives  call  it  davos 
or  naih,  in  allusion  to  its  crystalline  form.  Also  on  a  small  island  in  Little  Suit  Lake,  near 
Bagtown,  Nevada,  about  li  m.  S.  of  the  main  emigrant  road  to  Humboldt.  The  lake  is  in  a 
crater-shaped  basin,  and  its  waters  are  dense  and  strongly  saline. 

The  distorted  crystals  from  Sangerhausen  have  been  long  considered  pseudomorphs  after 
gay-luasite,  though  DesGloizeaux  regards  them  as  pseudomorphs  after  celestite.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  as  found  by  the  author,  that  pseudomorphs  of  calcium  carbonate  after  gay- 
Inssite  do  occur  on  a  largo  scale  in  Nevada. 


HTDROBSAaNBSITB. 

Monoclinic.      O  =  82^-83°,  7  A  /=  87°  52'-88^  O  A  2-i  =  137°  ;  i:i 
:  d  =  (nearly)  0456  : 1-0973  :  1.     Crystals  small,  usually 
acicular  or  bladed,  and  tufted.     Also  amorphous ;   as 
chalky  or  mealy  crusts. 

II.  of  crystals  3-5.  G.= 2-1 45-248,  Smith  &  Bnish. 
Lustre  vitreous  to  silky  or  subpearly ;  also  earthy.  Color 
and  streak  white.     Brittle. 


Ctomp.—Sl^Ot+HaMgOfl+SaqrrGarbon  dioxide  36  8,  magnesia 
48-9,  water  19b=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  gives  off  water  and  carbon  dioxide. 
B.B.  infusible,  but  whitens,  and  the  assay  reacts  alkaUne  to  tuimerio 
paper.  Soluble  in  acids ;  the  crystalline  compact  varieties  are  but 
■lowly  acted  upon  by  cold  acid,  but  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  hot 
add. 
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01». — Oocon  at  Hrobschiiz,  in  MoraTia,  in  serpentine ;  in  Negroponte,  near  Kami ;  at 
Kaifierstohl,  in  Baden,  impure.  In  the  U.  States,  near  Texas,  Lancaster  Co.,  Peun. ;  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Hydrodolomite. —Composition  3(Ca,Mg)C0t  +  aq.  From  Mt.  Somma.  Pennttb  frcnii 
Texas,  Pa. ,  is  similar. 

PREDAZZITE  and  Pencatite  are  mixtures  of  calcite  and  brucite.     Tyrol. 

Dawsonite. — In  thin-bladed,  white,  transparent  crystals  on  trachyte.  H.=3.  G.=2'40. 
Analysis,  Harrington,  AlO.  32  84,  MgO  tr.,  CaO  5i)5,  Na^O  20*20,  K,0  OSS,  HaO  11-91,  CO, 
29'88,  SiOg  0'40=:101'56.  Regarded  as  *' a  hydrous  carbonate  of  {duminum,  calcium,  and 
sodium ;  or  perhaps  as  a  hydrate  of  aluminum  with  carbonates  of  calcium  and  sodium.'* 
Montreal,  Canada. 

Hoyite. — Supposed  to  be  a  hydrous  carbonate  of  aluminum  and  calcium.  Soft,  white, 
and  friable;  earthy  in  fracture.     From  Hove,  near  Brighton,  with  collyrite. 


LANTHANITB. 

Orthorhombic.  /A  7=  93°  30'-94:^  Blake,  92°  46^  v.  Lang :  7a1  — 
142°  36' ;  c:b:d  =  099898  :  1-0496  :  1,  v.  Lang.  In  thin  fonr-sided 
plates  or  minute  tables,  with  bevelled  edges.  Cleavage  micaceous.  Alao 
fine  granular  or  eaithy. 

H.=2-5— 3.  G.= 2-666.  Lustre  pearly  or  dull.  Color  grayish- white, 
delicate  pink,  or  yellowish. 

Oomp.— LaC0a4-3aq=:Lanthana  52-6,  carbon  dioxide  21  8,  water  26*1=100.  There  is 
some  oxide  of  didymium  with  the  lanthana,  according  to  Smith. 

Pyn,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water.  B.B.  infusible ;  but  whitens  and  becomes 
opaque,  sUyery,  and  brownish ;  with  borax,  a  glass, -slightly  blui^,  reddish,  or  amethystine, 
on  cooling ;  with  salt  of  phosphorus  a  glass,  bluish  amethystine  while  hot,  red  cold,  the 
bead  becoming  opaque  when  but  slightly  heated,  and  retaining  a  pink  color.  EfferTesoes  in 
the  acids. 

Obs. — Found  coating  cerite  at  Bastnas,  Sweden ;  also  with  the  zinc  ores  of  the  Sauoon 
▼alley,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. ;  at  the  Sandford  iron-ore  bed,  Moriah,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tengbrits. — Yttrium  carbonate.    As  a  coating  on  gadolinite  from  Ytterby. 

ZA.RATITE.  Emerald  Nickel,  JSilliman,  Nickelsmaragd,  Oerm, — Composition  NitCO»-+- 
6aq,  or  NiC09  +  2H.iNiOi+4aq.  This  requires:  Carbon  dioxide  11 '8,  nickel  oxide  50*3, 
water  28 '9 =100.  Usually  as  an  emerald-green  coating;  thus  on  chromite  at  Texas,  Penn., 
where  it  wss  first  noticed ;  Swinaness,  Shetland;  Cape  Hortegal,  Spain. 

ROMINOTONITE.— A  hydrous  cobalt  carbonate.     Finksbuig,  Md. 


H7DROZINOITB.    Zinkbliithe,  Germ. 

Massive,  earthy  or  compact.  As  incrustations,  the  crnsts  sometimes  con- 
centric  and  agate-like.     At  times  reniform,  pisolitic,  stalactitic. 

H.= 2-2-6.  G.=3-58-3-8.  Lustre  dull.  Color  pure  white,  gi-ayish  or 
yellowish.     Streak  shining.     Usually  earthy  or  chalk-like. 

Oomp.— In  part  ZnCO«+2H,Zn03= Carbon  dioxide  18 -6,  rinc  oxide  75-3,  water  11*1=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  yields  water  ;  in  other  respects  resembles  smithsonite. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  most  mines  of  zinc,  and  is  a  result  of  the  alteration  of  the  other  ores  ci 
this  metal.  Found  in  great  quantities  at  the  Dolores  mine,  Udios  yalley,  province  of  Santan- 
der,  in  Spain  ;  at  Bleiberg  and  Raibel  in  Carinthia ;  near  Reimsbeck,  in  Westphalia 

In  the  U.  States,  at  FriedensviUe,  Pa.;  at  Linden,  in  Wisconsin;  in  Marion: Co.,  Arkansaa 
(rnarionite). 

AuRiCH^LCiTE. — A  cupreous  hydrozlncite.  UsuaUy  in  drusy  incrustations.  Altai; 
Matlock,  Derbyshire;  Spain;  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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MAUiOHSTB. 

Monoclinic.  0=  88°  32',  /A  /=  104°  28',  i-i  A  -l-i  =  118°  16',  Zcphaix> 
vich ;   c:b:d  =  0-51155  : 1-2903  :  1.      Common   form 
f .  751 ;  also  same  with  other  terminal  planes ;  also  with  760 

i-4  wanting ;  also  with  i-iy  i-l  very  large,  making  a  rect- 
angular prism ;  also  with  the  vertical  prism  very  short, 
as  m  f.  321.  Crystals  rarely  simple.  Iwins  :  twinning- 
plane  i-i,  f .  750 ;  often  penetration  twins,  as  in  f .  321, 
322,  p.  99.  Cleavage  :  basal,  highly  perfect ;  clino- 
diagonal  less  distinct.  [Jsually  massive  or  incrusting, 
with  surface  tubeiY)se,  botrvoidal,  or  stalactitic,  and  struc- 
ture divergent ;  often  delicately  compact  fibrous,  and 
banded  in  color ;  frequently  granular  or  earthv. 

H.= 3-5-4.    G.=3-7-4-01.    Lustre  of  crystals  adaman- 
tine, inclining  to  vitreous ;  of  fibrous  varieties  more  or 
less  silky ;  often  dull  and  earthy.    Color  bright  green.    Streak  paler  green 
Translucent — subtranslucent — opaque.     Fracture  subconclioidal,  uneven. 


Oomp.— CaaC04+HaO=CuCOi+HaCuOa=Carbon  dioxide  19-9,  copper  oxide  71*9,  watei 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  blackens  and  yields  water.  B.B.  fuses  at  2,  coloring  the 
flame  emerald-green;  on  charcoal  is  reduced  to  metallic  copper ;  with  the  fluxes  reacts  like 
tenorite.     Soluble  in  acids  with  effervescence. 

Di£ — Differs  from  other  copper  ores  of  a  green  color  in  its  efferyesoence  with  acids. 

Obs. — Green  malachite  accompanies  other  ores  of  copper.  Perfect  crystals  are  quite  rare. 
Occurs  abundantly  in  the  Urals ;  at  Chessy  in  France ;  at  Schwatz  in  (he  Tyrol ;  in  Cornwall 
and  in  Cumberland,  England ;  Sandlodge  copper  mine,  Scotland  ;  Limerick,  Waterford.  and 
elsewhere,  Ireland ;  at  Grimbeig,  near  Siegen  in  Germany.  At  the*  copper  mines  of  Nischne- 
Tagilsk,  belonging  to  M.  Demidoff,  a  bed  of  malachite  was  opened  which  yielded  many  tons 
ttf  malachite.  Also  in  handsome  masses  at  Bembe,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  with  the 
copper  ores  of  Cuba ;  Chili ;  Australia. 

In  H.  Jersey,  at  New  Brunswick.  In  Pennsylmnia,  near  Morgantown,  Berks  County ;  at 
Cornwall,  Lebanon  Co.  ;  at  the  Perkiomen  and  Phenixvilie  lead  mines.  In  Wisconsin^  at  the 
copper  mines  of  Mineral  Point,  and  elswhere.  In  California^  at  Hughes^s  mine  in  CalaTeras 
Co. 

Green  malachite  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  when  in  large  masses  is  cut  into  tables,  snuff- 
boxes, vases,  etc.     Named  from  iia'Aax'U  mftUowg,  in  allusion  to  the  green  color. 

CuPROCALCiTE. — Massivc.  H.=3.  G.=3*90.  Color  vermilion-red.  Analysis,  Raymondi, 
Cu,0  50-45,  CaO  2016,  CO,  24  00,  HaO  320,  FeO,  0-60,  AlO,  020,  MgO  0-97,  SiO,  030= 
99*86.    Occurs  with  a  ferruginous  calcite  at  the  copper  mines  of  Canza  in  Peru. 


AZUKITU.    Eupferlasur,  Germ, 

Monoclinic.  O  =  87°  39' ;  I A  7=  99=^  32',  O  A 14  =  138°  4tV;  c:h:d 
=  1*039  :  1*181  :  1.  O  usually  striated  parallel  with  the  clinodiagonal. 
Cleavage :  2-i  rather  perfect ;  i-i  less  distinct;  /in  traces.  Also  massive, 
and  presenting  imitative  shapes,  liaving  a  columnar  composition ;  also  dull 
and  earthy. 

H. =3*5-4*25.  G.= 3*5-3*831.  Lustre  vitreous,  almost  adamantine. 
Color  various  shades  of  azure-blue,  passing  into  Berlin-bine.  Streak  blue, 
lighter  than  the  color.  Transparent — subtranslucent.  Fracture  conchoidal. 
Brittle. 
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Comp. — CaaCsOT+HiOrrSOuGOs+HaCuOirrCarbon  dioxide  25*6,  copper  oxide  69*2, 

water  5-2=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — Same  or  in  malachite. 

Obs. — Occurs  at  Chefisy,  near  Lyons,  whence  its  name  Chessy  Copper.  Also  in  Siberia ;  ai 
Koldawa  in  the  Bannat ;  at  Wheal  Boiler,  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall '  also  in  Deyonshire  and 
Derbyshire. 

In  Penn.^  at  the  Perkiomen  lead  mine ;  at  Phenixville,  in  crystals ;  at  Cornwall.  Ixl  Wik 
eopMiif  near  Mineral  Point     In  Calif arnia^  Calaveras  Co. ,  at  Hughes's  mine. 

According  to  Schrauf ,  who  has  given  a  ciystallographic  monograph  of  the  species,  the  font 
is  closely  related  to  that  of  epidote  (Bcr.  Ak.  Wien,  July  3,  1871). 


BISBiUtxtu.    Wismnthspath,  Gemu 

In  implanted  aciciilar  crystallizations  (pseudomorphous)  ;  also  incriisting 
or  amorphous ;  pulverulent. 

H.=4r-4-5.  Gr.=6'86-0-909.  Lustre  vitreous,  when  pure;  sometimes 
dull.  Color  white,  mountain-green,  aud  dirty  siskin-green ;  occasionally 
straw-yellow  and  yellowish-gray.  Streak  greenish-gray  to  colorless.  Sub- 
translucent — opaque.    Brittle. 

Oomp. — 2Bi6GsOiB  4-9HaO,  Bamm.  (S.  Carolina) = Carbon  dioxide  6*38,  bismuth  oxide 
80-75,  water  3-87=100. 

Pyr.,  etc. — In  the  closed  tube  decrepitates  and  gives  off  water.  6.B.  fuses  readily,  and  on 
charcoGkl  is  reduced  to  bismuth,  and  coats  the  coal  with  yellow  bismuth  oxide.  Dissolves  in 
nitric  acid,  with  slight  effervescence.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  affording  a  deep  yeUow 
solution.  • 

Obs. — Bismutite  occurs  at  Schneeberg  and  Johanngeorgenstadt ;  at  Joachimsthal ;  near 
Baden ;  also  in  the  g^ld  district  of  Chesterfield,  S.  C. ;  in  Gaston  Co.,  N.  C,  in  yeUowish- 
white  concretiona  • 

LiEBiGiTE ;  VoGLiTE  (Uraukalk,  Oerm.). — Carbonates  of  uranium  and  calcium,  from  the 
decomposition  of  uraninite.  Exact  composition  doubtfuL  SchrOckkrinqite  is  an  oxycar- 
bonate  of  uranium  (Schrauf).  Orthorhombic.  Occurs  in  six-sided  tabular  crystals.  Joachims- 
thal 


Whewellite. — An  oxalate  of  calcium.    In  minute  monoclinic  crystals  on  caldte. 

HuMBOLDTiTE. — A  hydrous  oxalate  of  iron,  2FeC904  +  3aq.  Compact;  earthy.  In  brown - 
coal  of  Koloseruk,  near  Bilin;  also  in  black  shales  at  Kettle  Point;  in  Bosanquet,  Canada. 

Mellite  (Honigstein,  (^^rm.),— ^Tetragonal.  In  octahedrons  ;  also  massive,  honey-yeUow, 
reddish,  or  brownish,  rarely  white.  2y.90i30i3+18aq= Alumina  14'3(),  mellitic  acid  40*30, 
water  45  '34=100.  Artem,  Thuringia ;  Luachitz,  Bohemia ;  Walchow,  Moravia ;  Nertschinak, 
eta 
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VL  HYDROCARBON  COMPOUNDS. 


The  Hydrogen-Carbon  Compounds  include  (1)  the  simple  hydrooakbons  ; 
and  (2)  the  oxygenated  hydbocarbons. 

1.  The  SIMPLE  hydro- carbons  embrace : 

{a)  The  Mareh  Gas  series.  General  formula  CnHjn+g*  Here  belong  the 
liijuid  naphthas,  the  more  volatile  parts  of  petroleum ;  also  the  butter-like 
solids  scheererite  and  chrismatite. 

Petboleum. — Mineral  oil.  Kerosene.  Bergol,  Steinol,  Erdol,  Oerm.  Petroleam  is  a  thick  to 
thin  fluid.  Color  yellow  or  brown,  or  colorless ;  translucent  to  transparent.  The  specific  gravity 
varies  from  0'7  to  0*9.  ChemicaUy  it  consists  essentiaUy  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  contain- 
ing several  members  of  the  naphtha  group,  as  also  the  oils  of  the  ethylene  series,  and  the 
paraffins.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  constituents  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  density 
or  viscidity  of  the  fluid.     It  grades  insensibly  into  pittasphalt,  and  that  into  solid  bitumen. 

Occurs  in  rocks  or  deposits  of  nearly  all  geological  ages,  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the 
present  epoch. ,  It  is  associated  most  abundantly  with  argillaceous  shales  and  sandstones,  but 
is  found  also  permeating  limestones,  giving  them  a  bituminous  odor,  and  rendering  them 
sometimes  a  considerable  source  of  oil.  From  these  oliferous  shales  and  limestones  the  oil 
of  i>en  exudes,  and  appears  floating  on  the  streams  or  lakes  of  the  region,  or  rises  in  oil  springs. 
It  also  exists  collected  in  subterranean  cavities  in  certain  rocks,  whence  it  issues  in  jets  or 
fountains  whenever  an  outlet  is  made  by  boring.  These  cavities  are  situated  mostly  along 
the  course  of  gentle  anticlinals  in  the  rocks  of  the  region ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable,  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  they  originated  for  the  most  part  in  the  displacements  of  the  strata  caused 
by  the  slight  uplift.  The  oil  which  fills  the  cavities  has  ordinarily  been  derived  from  the 
subjacent  rocks ;  for  the  strata,  in  which  the  cavities  exist,  are  frequently  barren  sandstones. 

Obtained  in  large  quantities  from  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania ;  also  found  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  ^ew  York.  In  Canada,  at  several  places  ;  in< 
southern  California  ;  in  Mexico  ;  Trinidsid. 

Some  well-known  foreign  localities  are  :  Rangoon,  Burmah ;  western  shore  of  the  Caspian. 
Sea ;  in  Parma,  Italy  ;  Sicily ;  Galicia ;  Tegemsee,  Bavaria  ;  Hanover. 


(S)  The  defiant  or  Ethylene  series.  General  formula  GJl^.  Here' 
belong  the  pittolium  group  of  liquids,  or pittaspJuilU  (mineral  tar),  and  the 
jpara^as. 

Paraffin  group.  — Wax-like  in  consistence ;  white  and  translucent.  Sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol,  rather  easUy  in  ether,  and  crystalliziug  more  or  less  perfectly  from  the  solution&  G. 
about  0-85-0 -98.  Melting  point  for  the  following  species,  33 ''-OO'.  The  diiferent  species 
varying  in  the  value  of  n,  vary  alsq  in  boiling  point,  and  other  characters. 

Paraffins  occur  in  the  Pennsylvania  petroleum,  a  freezing  mixture  reducing  the  tempenn- 
ture  being  sufficient  to  separate  it  in  crystals.  Also  in  the  naphtha  of  the  Caspian*  in  Ban- 
goon  tar,  and  many  other  liquid  bitumens.  It  is  a  result  of  the  destructive  distillation  of. 
peat,  bituminous  coal,  lignite,  coaly  or  bituminous  shales,  most  viscid  bitumens,  wood-tar, 
and  many  other  substances. 

The  name  is  from  the  Latin  parum^  little,  and  affiniSy  alluding  to  the  feeble  afBxul7  for  othef 
substances,  or,  in  other  words,  its  chemical  indifference. 

To  the  Paraffin  Group  belong : 

URPETniTE.— Consistency  of  soft  tallow.  Melting  point  39*"  C.  Solnhle.  in  cold  etliex 
Urpeth  Colliery. 
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Hatchbttite. — In  tbin  plates  or  massive.  Color  yellowisli,  or  greenish- white ;  blackenf 
on  exposure.  Melting  point  46°  C.  In  the  coal-measnres  of  Glamorganshire ;  Bossits, 
Moravia. 

Ozocerite. — Like  wax  or  spermaceti  in  appearance  and  consistency.  G.=0'85-0'90. 
Colorless  to  white  when  pure  ;  often  leek -green,  yellowish,  brownish-yellow,  brown.  Trans 
lucent.  Greasy  to  the  touch.  Fusing  point  56°  to  63^  C.  Occurs  in  beds  of  coal,  or  associ- 
ated bituminous  deposits  ;  that  of  Slanik,  Moldavia,  beneath  a  bed  of  bituminous  day  shale ; 
in  masses  of  sometimes  80  to  100  lbs. ,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians,  not  far  from  beds  of 
ooal  and  salt ;  that  of  Boryslaw  in  a  bituminous  clay  associated  with  calcif erous  beds  in  the 
formation  of  the  Carpathians,  in  masses.  The  same  compound  has  been  obtained  from  mine- 
ral coal,  peat,  and  petroleum,  mineral  tar,  etc.,  by  destructive  distillation.  Named  from  o^u, 
imell,  and  Kffpdi;^  wax,  in  allusion  to  the  odor. 

Elaterite. — Massive,  soft,  elastic;  of  ten  like  india-rubber,  though  sometimes  hard  and 
brittle.  It  is  found  at  Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  in  the  lead  mine  of  Odin,  along  with  lead  ore 
and  calcite,  in  compact  renif orm  or  fungoid  masses,  and  is  abundant.  Also  reported  from  St. 
Bemard^s  Well,  Edinburgh,  etc. 

ZiETRisiKiTE  and  Ptrofibstte  belong  here. 


(c)  The  Camphene  Series.     General  Formula  CnH2n-.4. 

FiCHTELiTE.  — In  white  monoclinic  crystals.  Brittle.  Solidifies  at  36**  C.  Soluble  in  ether. 
The  mineral  occurs  in  the  form  of  shining  scales,  flat  crystals,  and  thin  layers  between  the 
rings  of  growth  and  throughout  the  texture  of  pine  wood  (identical  in  species  with  the  modem 
Pinus  sylvestris)  from  peat  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Redwitz  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  North 
Bavaria.     In  peat  near  Sobeslau ;  in  a  log  of  Pinus  Australia 

Hartite.— Resembles  fichtelite.  but  melts  at  74''-75°  C.  Found  in  a  kind  of  pine,  like 
fichtelite.  but  of  a  different  species,  the  Petiee  acerosa  Unger,  belonging  to  an  earlier  geological 
epoch.  From  the  brown-coal  beds  of  Oberhart,  near  Gloggnitz,  not  far  from  Vienna.  Reported 
also  from  Rosenthal  near  Koflach  in  Styria,  and  Priivali  in  Carinthia. 

DmiTE  imd  Ixolttb  belong  here. 


{d)  The  Benzole  Series,    General   Formula   C^^_^      Including  the 
Benzole  liquids  and  KoNLrrE  fi-om  Uznach,  and  Eedvvitz, 
{e)  The  Kaphthalin  Series.     General  Formula  CnH2n_i2' 

Nafhthalin. — Occurs  in  Rangoon  tar.  Idrialite,  crystalline  in  the  pure  state.  <)olor 
white.  In  nature  found  only  impure,  being  mixed  with  cinnabar,  clay,  and  some  pyrite  and 
gypsum  in  a  brownish- black  earthy  material,  called  from  its  combustibility  and  the  presence 
of  mercury,  inflammable  cinnabar  (Queeksilberbranderz).  Idria,  Spain.  Aragotite,  firom 
New  Almaden  Mine,  Cal.,  is  related  to  idrialite. 


2.  The  Oxygenated  Hydrocarbons  embrace,  diflFerent  groups  ha\dng 
ratios  of  C  :  H  varying  from  1  :  2  to  5  :  5^,  or  less.  Some  of  the  more 
important  are : 

Geocerite.  Wax-like.  Color  white.  Melting  point  near  80**  C.  ;  after  fusion  solidifies  aa 
a  yellowish  wax,  hard  but  not  very  brittle.  Soluble  in  alcohol  of  80  p.  c.  CasHfteOazr Carbon 
79*24,  hydrogen  13*21,  oxygen  7  "55 =100.  From  the  same  dark-brown  brown  coal  of  Gester- 
witz  that  afforded  the  geomyricite,  and  from  the  same  solution. 

Geomyricite. — Wax-like.  Obtained  in  a  pulverulent  form  from  a  solution,  the  grains  con- 
sisting of  aciculax  ciystala  Color  white.  Melting  point  80°-83°  C.  After  fusion  has  the 
aspect  of  a  yellowish  brittle  wax.  Soluble  easily  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
slightly  in  alcohol  of  80  p.  o.  Ca^HeeO.- Carbon  8O'50,  hydrogen  13-42,  oxygen  5-99=100. 
Bums  with  a  bright  flame.  Occurs  at  the  Gesterwitz  brown  coal  deposit,  in  a  dark  brown 
layer. 
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SUOCIMITB.    Amber.    Saoom,  Ambre,  Fr,    Bernstein,  Oerm, 

In  irregular  masses,  without  cleavage.  H.=2-2*5.  G.=l'065-1-081. 
Lustre  resinous.  Color  yellow,  sometimes  reddish,  brownish,  and  whitish, 
often  clouded.  Streak  white.  Transparent — translucent.  Tasteless.  Elec- 
tric on  friction.     Fuses  at  287°  C,  but  without  becoming  a  flowing  liquid. 

Oomp — Ratio  for  C :  H  :  0=40  :  64  :  4=Carbon  78-94,  hydrogen  10-53,  oxygen  10-53= 
100.  Bat  amber  is  not  a  simple  resin.  According  to  Berzclius,  it  consists  mainly  (85  to  00 
p.  c.)  of  a  resin  which  resists  all  solvents  (properly  the  species  succinite),  along  with  two  other 
resins  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  an  oil,  and  2^  to  6  p.  c.  of  snccinic  acid.  Amber  is  hardly 
acted  on  by  alcohol  Bums  readUy  with  a  yellow  flame,  emitting  an  agreeable  odor,  and 
leaves  a  black,  shining,  carbonaceous  residue. 

Obs. — Occurs  abundantly  on  the  Pruhsian  coast  of  the  Baltic ;  occurring  from  Dantzig  to 
Memel ;  also  on  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  Sweden ;  in  Galicia,  near  Lemberg,  and  at  Miszau  ; 
in  Poland ;  in  Morayia,  at  Boskowitz,  etc.  ;  in  the  Urals,  Russia ;  near  Christiania,  Norway ; 
in  Switzerland,  near  BSle;  in  France,  near  Paris,  in  day.  In  Ei^land,  near  London,  and  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Suffolk.  In  yarious  parts  of  Asia.  Also  near  Catania,  on 
the  Sicilian  coast.  It  has  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Green  sand  formation  of  the 
United  States,  either  loosely  imbedded  in  the  soil,  or  engaged  in  marl  or  lignite,  as  at  Gay 
Head  or  Marlha^s  Vineyard,  near  Trenton,  and  also  at  Camden  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Cape 
Sable,  near  Magothy  river  in  Maryland.  In  the  royal  museum  at  Berlin  there  is  a  mass 
weighing  18  lbs.  Another  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  India,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  child^s  head, 
and  weighs  2^  lbs. 

It  is  now  fully  ascertained  that  amber  is  a  "vegetable  resin  altered  by  fossUization.  This 
is  inferred  both  from  its  native  situation  with  coaJ,  or  fossil  wood,  and  from  the  occurrence 
of  insects  incased  in  it.  Of  these  insects,  some  appear  evidently  to  have  struggled  after  being 
entangled  in  the  then  \  Iscous  fluid  ;  and  occasionally  a  leg  or  a  wing  is  found  some  distance 
from  the  body,  which  had  been  detached  in  the  effort  to  escape. 

Amber  was  early  known  to  the  ancients,  and  called  v/e.vrpov,  decirum,  whence,  on  account 
of  its  electrical  susceptibilities,  we  have  derived  the  word  electricity.  It  was  named  by  some 
lyncuiium,  though  this  name  was  applied  by  Theophrastus  also  to  a  stone,  probably  to  zircon  or 
tourmaline,  both  minerals  of  remarkable  electrical  properties. 

Other  related  resins  are :  Copaltte  {retinUe  pt. )  from  Highgate  Hill,  near  London ; 
Krantzite,  Nieuburg ;  WalciiowiTk,  Walchow,  Moravia ;  Ambkite,  N.  Zealand ;  Bath- 
VILLITE,  occurring  in  the  torbanite,  or  Boghead  coal  of  Bathville,  Scotland ;  torbanite  is 
related  to  it.    Sieqburgite,  ^scuraufitb,  Ambuosine,  Duxite. 

XYiiORBTraiTE  (hartine).— C  :  H  :  0=40  :  64  :  4.  Bombiccite,  C  :  H  :  0=18  :  7  : 1,  in 
lignite  in  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  Tuscany.  Lkucopetrite.  C  :  H  :  0=50  :  84  :  3.  Ges- 
terwitz,  near  Weissenf els.  Euosmite.  C  :  H  :  0=34  :  29  :  2,  from  the  brown  coal  at  Baiershof 
in  the  Fichtelgebirge.  Bobthornitb.  C  :  H  :  0=24  :  40  :  1.  In  coal  at  Sonnberg,  Carin- 
thia.     The  above  species  are  soluble  in  ether. 

Sclerbtinite.— C  :  H  :  0=40  :  64  :  4.     Insoluble  In  ether.     Wigan,  England. 

Ptroretinite,  Jaulingitb,  REUSsmiTB,  Gutaquillite,  Wheeleritb  (New  Mexico), 
etc.     Ratio  of  C  :  H=5  :  7  to  5  :  6^. 

Meddletonite,  Stanekite,  Anthracoxenite.  Batio  of  0  :  H=5  :  5^  or  less.  Insolu- 
able  in  ether  or  alcohol. 

Tasmanite  and  DTSODniS  are  remarkable  in  containing  sulphur,  replacing  part  of  the 
oxygen. 

The  Acid  Oxygenated  Hydkocarbons  include  Butyrellite  (Bogbutter), 
Succinellite,  Dopplerite,  etc.,  etc. 
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APPENDIX   TO  HTDEOCARBONS. 

ASPHALTUM.    Bitumen.    Asphalt,  Mineral  Pitch.    Bexgpech,  E  -dpech,  Qerm. 

Asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch,  is  a  mixture  of  different  hydrocarbons,  part 
of  which  are  oxygenated.     Its  ordinaiy  charactei^  are  as  follows: 

Amorphous.  5.=1-1"8;  sometimes  higher  from  impurities.  Lustre 
like  that  of  black  pitch.  Color  brown ish-bJack  and  blacK.  Odor  bitumi- 
nous. Melts  ordinarily  at  90°  to  100°  C,  and  burns  witli  a  bright  flame. 
Soluble  mostly  or  wholly  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  partly  or  wholly  in  ether ; 
commonly  partly  in  alcohol. 

The  more  solid  kinds  graduate  into  the  pittasphalts  or  mineral  tar,  and 
through  these  there  is  a  gradation  to  petroleum.  The  fluid  kinds  change 
into  the  solid  by  the  loss  of  a  vaporizable  portion  on  exposure,  and  also  by 
a  process  of  oxidation,  which  consists  first  in  a  loss  of  hydrogen,  and-  finally 
in  tlie  oxygenation  of  a  portion  of  the  mass. 

Obi. — ^Asphaltum  belongs  to  rocks  of  no  particular  age.  The  most  abundant  deposita  are 
superficial.  Bat  these  are  generaUj,  if  not  always,  connected  with  rock  deposits  containing 
some  kind  of  bituminous  material  or  vegetable  remains. 

Some  of  the  noted  localities  of  asphaltum  are  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphal- 
tites,  on  Trinidad ;  at  various  places  in  S.  America,  as  at  Caxitambo,  Peru ;  at  Berengela^ 
Peru,  not  far  from  Arica  (S.) ;  in  Calif omia,  near  the  coast  of  St.  Barbara.  Also  in  smaller 
quantities,  sometimes  disseminated  through  shale,  and  sandstone  rocks,  and  occasionally  lime- 
stones, or  collected  in  cavities  or  seams  in  these  rocks ;  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire ;  Poldioe 
nune  in  Cornwall ;  Yal  de  Travers,  Neuchatel ;  impregnating  dolomite  on  the  island  of  Brazza 
in  Dabnatia ;  in  the  Caucasus ;  in  gneiss  and  mica  schist  in  Sweden. 

The  following  substances  are  closely  related  to  asphaltum,  and,  like  it,  are  mixtures  of  un- 
determined carbohydrogens. 

Grahamite,  Wurtz.  —Resembles  the  preceding  in  its  pitch-black,  lustrous  appearance ;  H. 
-=2;  G.  =1*145.  Soluble  mostly  in  oil  of  turpentine  ;  partly  in  ether,  naphtha,  or  benzole  ; 
not  at  all  in  alcohol ;  wholly  in  chloroform  and  carbon  disulphide.  No  action  with  alkalies  or 
hot  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  Melts  only  imperfectly,  and  with  a  decomposition  of  the 
surface  ;  but  in  this  state  the  interior  may  be  drawn  into  long  threads.  Occurs  in  W.  Vir- 
ginia, about  20  m.  in  an  air  line  S.  of  Parkersburg,  filling  a  fissure  (shrinkage  fissure)  in  a 
sandstone  of  the  Carboniferous  formation ;  and  supposed  to  be,  like  the  albertite,  an  ins{*is- 
sated  and  oxygenated  petroleum. 

Albertite,  Itobb. — Differs  from  ordinary  asphaltum  in  being  only  partially  soluble  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  in  its  very  imperfect  fusion  when  heated.  IthasH.  =  l-2;  G.=  1-097; 
lustre  brilliant,  pitch-like  ;  color  jet-black.  Softens  a  little  in  boiling  water ;  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle  shows  incipient  fusion.  According  to  imperfect  determinations,  only  a  trace  soluble 
in  alcohol ;  4  p.  c.  m  ether ;  30  in  oil  of  turpentine.  Occurs  filling  an  irregular  fissure  in 
rocks  of  the  Subcarboniferous  age  (or  Lower  Carboniferous)  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  regarded 
as  an  inspissated  and  oxygenated  petroleum.  This  and  the  above  are  very  valuable  in  gas- 
making. 

PiAUZiTE. — An  asphalt-like  substance,  remarkable  for  its  high  melting  point,  315°  0.  It 
occurs  slaty  massive ;  color  brownish-  or  g^enish-black  ;  thin  splinters  colophonite-bi-own  by 
transmitted  light ;  streak  light  brown,  amber-brown  ;  H.  =  l  '5  ;  G. =1  220 ;  1  186,  Kenngott. 
It  comes  from  a  bed  of  brown  coal  at  Piauze,  near  Neustadt  in  Camiola  ;  on  Mt  Chum,  near 
Tfiffer  in  Styria. 

WoLLONGONOiTE,  SUUman. — Occurs  in  cubic  blocks  without  lamination.  Fracture  broad 
conchoidal.  Color  g^reenish-  to  brownish-black.  Lustre  resinous.  In  the  tute  does  n:>t  melt, 
but  decrepitates  and  g^ves  off  oil  and  gas  ;  yields  by  dry  distillation  82'5  p.  c.  volatile  matter 
Insoluble  in  ether  or  benzole.     New  South  Wales. 
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MINBRAL    GOAL 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  Mineral  Coal  are  as  follows:  Compact 
massive,  without  crystalline  structure  or  cleavage ;  sometimes  breaking 
•with  a  degree  of  regularity,  but  from  a  jointed  rather  than  a  cleavage  struc- 
ture. Sometimes  laminated  ;  often  faintly  and  delicately  banded,  successive 
layers  differing  slightly  in  lustre. 

H.=:0-5-2'6.  (t.=1-1-80.  Lustre  dull  to  brilliant,  and  either  earthy, 
resinous,  or  submetallic.  Color  black,  grayish-black,  brownish-black,  and 
occasionally  iridescent ;  also  sometimes  dark  brown.  Opaque.  Fracture 
conchoidal — uneven.  Brittle;  rarely  somewhat  sectile.  Without  taste, 
except  from  impurities  present.  Insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  ether, 
naphtha,  and  benzole.  Infusible  to  subfusible;  but  often  becoming  a  soft, 
pliant,  or  paste-like  mass  when  heated.  On  distillation  most  kinds  afford 
more  or  less  of  oily  and  tarry  substances,  which  are  mixtures  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  paraffin. 

Mineral  coal  is  made  up  of  difEerent  kinds  of  hydi*ocarbons,  with  perhaps 
in  some  cases  free  carbon. 

Var. — The  variations  dei>end  partly  (1)  on  the  amonnt  of  the  volatile  ingredients  afforded 
on  destmctlve  destination ;  or  (2)  on  the  nature  of  these  volatile  conipoands,  for  ingredients 
of  similar  composition  may  differ  widely  in  volatility,  etc.  ;  (3)  on  structure,  lustre,  and  other 
physical  charactera 

1.  ANTmiACiTE.  H.  =2-2-5.  G.  =1  -32-1  -7,  Pennsylvania ;  1  81,  Rhode  Island  ;  1-20-1  -36, 
South  Wales.  Lustre  bright,  often  submetallic,  iron  black,  and  frequently  iridescent.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.  Volatile  matter  after  drying  3  to  6  p.  c.  Burns  with  a  feeble  Hame  of  a  pale 
color.  The  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania  contain  ordinarily  85  to  93  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  those 
of  South  Wales,  88  to  95 ;  of  France,  80  to  83 ;  of  Saxony,  81  ;  of  southern  Russia,  some- 
times 94  per  cent.  Anthracite  graduates  into  bituminous  coal,  becoming  less  hard,  and  con- 
taining more  volatile  matter ;  and  an  intermediate  variety  is  called  free-burning  anthracite. 

BiTUMrNous  Coals  (Steinkohle  pt.,  Germ.).  Under  the  head  of  Bituminous  Coals,  a 
number  of  kinds  are  included  which  differ  strikingly  in  the  action  of  heat,  and  which  there- 
fore are  of  unlike  constitution.  They  have  the  common  characteristic  of  burning  in  the  fire 
with  a  yellow,  smoky  flame,  and  giving  out  on  distillation  hydrocarbon  oils  or  tar,  and  hence 
the  name  bituminous.  The  ordinary  bituminous  coals  contain  from  5  to  15  p.  o.  (rarely  16  or 
17)  of  oxygen  (ash  excluded) ;  while  the  so-called  brown  coal  or  lignite  contains  from  20  to 
36  p.  c,  after  the  expulsion,  at  100^  C,  of  15  to  36  p.  c.  of  water.  The  amount  of  hydrogen 
in  each  is  from  4  to  7  p.  c.  Both  have  usually  a  bright,  pitchy,  greasy  lustre  (whence  often 
called  PechkoJUe  in  G-erman),  a  firm  compact  texture,  are  rather  fragile  compared  with  anthra- 
cite, and  have  G. =1*14-1 '40.  The  brown  coals  have  often  a  brownish-black  color,  whence 
the  name,  and  more  oxygen,  but  in  these  respects  and  others  they  shade  into  ordinary  bitu- 
minous coals.  The  ordinary  bituminous  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  G.  =1-26-1 '37;  of  New- 
castle, England,  127;  of  Scotland,  l-27-l'32;  of  France,  1*2-1 '33;  of  Belgium,  1-27-1-3. 
The  most  prominent  kinds  are  the  following : 

2.  Caking  Coal.  A  bituminous  coal  which  softens  and  becomes  pasty  or  semi-viscid  in 
the  fire.  This  softening  takes  place  at  the  temperature  of  incipient  decomposition,  and  is 
attended  with  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  gas.  On  increasing  the  heat,  the  volatile  products 
which  result  from  the  ultimate  decomposition  of  the  sbftened  mass  are  driven  off,  and  a 
coherent,  grayish-black,  cellular,  or  fritted  mass  {coke)  is  left.  Amount  of  coke  left  (or  part 
not  volatile)  varies  from  50  to  85  p.  c.     Byerite  is  from  Middle  Park,  Colorado. 

3.  Non-Caking  Coal.  Like  the  preceding  in  all  external  characters,  and  often  in  ultimate 
composition  ;  but  burning  freely  without  softening  or  any  appearance  of  incipient  fusion. 

4.  Cannel  Coal  (Parrot  Coal).  A  variety  of  bituminous  coal,  and  often  caking;  but  dif- 
fering from  the  preceding  in  texture,  and  to  some  extent  in  composition,  as  shown  by  its 
products  on  distillation.  It  is  compact,  with  little  or  no  lustre,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  a  banded  structure;  and  it  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  smooth  surfaces;  colox 
dull  black  or  grayish-black.  On  distillation  it  affords,  after  drying,  40  to  66  ol  volatile  mat- 
ter, and  the  material  volatilized  includes  a  large  proportion  of  burning  and  lubricating  oik, 
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much  laiger  than  the  above  kinds  of  bitnminoas  coal ;  whf!nce  it  is  extensivelj  need  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  such  oils.  It  graduates  into  oil-producing  coaly  shales,  the  more  compact  of 
which  it  much  resembles. 

5.  ToRBANiTB.  A  variety  of  cannel  coal  of  a  dark  brown  color,  yellowish  streak,  without 
lustre,  having  a  subconchoidal  fracture;  H.=2*25  ;  G.  =  1-17-1 -2.  Yields  over  GO  p.  c.  of 
volatile  matter,  and  is  used  for  the  production  of  burning  and  lubricating  oils,  parafi&n,  iUa- 
minating  ffas.  From  Torbane  Hill,  near  Bathgate  in  Linlithgt)wshire,  Scotland.  Aliso  called 
Boghead  Uannel, 

6.  Brown  Coal  (Braunkohle  Oerm.,  Pechkohle  pt  Germ.,  Lignite).  The  prominent 
charaeteristics  of  brown  coal  have  already  been  mentioned.  They  are  non -caking,  but  afford 
a  large  proportion  of  volatile  matter.  They  are  sometimes  pitch-black  (whence  Pechkohle 
pt.  Germ.),  but  often  rather  dull  and  brownish-black.  G.= 1*15-1*3  ;  sometimes  higher  from 
impurities.  It  is  occasionally  somewhat  lamellar  in  structure.  Brown  coal  is  often  called 
Ugnite.  But  tiiis  term  is  sometimes  restricted  to  masses  of  coal  which  still  retain  the  form  of 
the  original  wood.  Jet  is  a  black  variety  of  brown  coal,  compact  in  texture,  and  taking  a 
good  polish,  whence  its  use  in  jewelry. 

7.  Earthy  Brown  Coal  {Brdige  Braunkohle)  is  a  brown  friable  material,  sometimes  form- 
ing layers  in  beds  of  brown  coal.  But  it  is  in  general  not  a  true  coal,  a  considerable  part  of 
it  being  soluble  in  ether  and  benzole,  and  often  even  in  alcohol;  besides  affording  lai^j  of 
oils  and  paraffin  on  distillation. 

Oomp. — Most  mineral  coal  consists  mainly,  as  the  best  chemists  now  hold,  of  oxygenated 
hydrocarbons.  Besides  oxygenated  hydrocarbons,  there  may  also  be  present  simple  hydroear- 
bona  (that  is,  containing  no  oxygen). 

Sulphur  is  present  in  nearly  all  coals.  It  is  supposed  to  be  usually  combined  with  iron, 
and  when  the  coal  affords  a  red  ash  on  burning,  there  is  reason  for  believing  this  true.  Bat 
Percy  mentions  a  coal  from  New  Zealand  (anal.  18)  which  gave  a  peculiarly  white  ash, 
although  containing  2  to  3  p.  c.  of  sulphur,  a  fact  showing  that  it  is  present  Dot  as  a  sulphide 
of  iron,  but  as  a  constituent  of  an  organic  compound.  The  discovery  by  Church  of  a  re^in 
containing  sulphur  (see  Tasmanite,  p.  393),  gives  reason  for  inferring  that  it  may  exist  in 
this  coal  in  that  state,  although  its  presence  as  a  constituent  of  other  organic  compounds  is 
quite  possible. 

The  chemical  relations  of  the  different  kinds  of  coals  will  be  understood  from  the  follow- 
ing analyses: 

1.  Anthracite,  S.  Wales 

2.  Caking  Coal,  Korthumberland 
8.  Non-Caking  Coal,  Zwickau 

4.  Cannel  Cotd,  Wigan 

5.  Torbanite,  Torbane  Hill 

6.  Brown  Coal,  Meissen,  Sax. 

Coal  occurs  in  beds,  interstratified  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  and  some- 
times limestones,  forming  distinct  layers,  which  vary  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  80  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  In  the  United  States,  the  anthracites  occur  east  of  the  Alleghany  range, 
in  rocks  that  have  undergone  great  contortions  and  fracturing^,  while  the  bituminous  are 
found  farther  west,  in  rocl^  that  have  been  leas  disturbed  ;  and  this  fact  and  other  observa- 
tions have  led  some  geologists  to  the  view  that  the  anthracites  have  lost  their  bitumen  by  the 
action  of  heat.  The  origin  of  coal  is  mainly  vegetable,  though  animal  life  has  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  result.  The  beds  were  once  beds  of  vegetation,  analogous,  in  most  respects, 
in  mode  of  formation  to  the  peat  beds  of  modem  times,  yet  in  mode  of  burial  often  of  a  very 
different  character.  This  vegetable  origin  is  proved  not  only  by  the  occurrence  of  the  leaves, 
stems,  and  log^s  of  plants  in  the  coal,  but  also  by  the  presence  throughout  its  texture,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  forms  of  the  original  fibres ;  also  by  the  dii-ect  observation  that  peat  is 
a  transition  state  between  unaltered  vegfetable  debris  and  brown  coal,  being:  sometimes  found 
passing  completely  into  true  brown  coal.  Peat  differs  from  true  coal  in  want  of  homo- 
geneity, it  visibly  containing  vegetable  fibres  only  partially  altered  ;  and  wherever  changed 
to  a  fine-textured  homogeneous  material,  even  though  hardly  consolidated,  it  may  be  true 
brown  coal. 

Extensive  beds  of  mineral  coal  occur  in  Great  Britain,  covering  11,859  square  miles ;  in 
Prance  about  1,719  sq.  m. ;  in  Spain  about  8,408  sq.  m. ;  in  Belgium  518  sq.  m. ;  in  Nether- 
lands, Prussia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  northern  Italy,  Silesia,  Spain,  Russia  on  the  south  near  the 
Azof,  and  also  in  the  Altai.     It  is  found  in  Asia,  abundantly  in  China,  etc.,  eta 

In  the  United  States  there  are  four  separate  coal  areas.  One  of  these  areas,  the  Appala- 
chian coal  field,  commences  on  the  north,  in  Pennsylvania  and  southeastern  Ohio,  and  sweep 
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iag  Ronth  oyer  western  Virginia*  and  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  the  west  of  the 
Appalachians,  or  partly  involved  in  their  ridges,  it  continues  to  Alabama,  near  Tuscaloosa, 
where  a  bed  of  coal  has  been  opened.  It  has  been  estimated  to  cover  60,000  sq.  m.  A  sec- 
ond coal  area  (the  Illinois)  lies  adjoining  the  Mississippi,  and  covers  the  larger  part  of  Illinois, 
though  much  broken  into  patches,  and  a  small  northwest  part  of  Kentucl^.  A  third  covers 
the  central  portion  of  Michigan,  not  far  from  5,000  sq.  m.  in  area.  Besides  these,  there  is  a 
smaller  coal  region  (a  fourth)  in  Rbode  Island.  The  total  area  of  workable  coal  measures  in 
the  United  States  is  about  125,000  sq.  m.  Out  of  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
northeast,  commences  a  fifth  coal  area,  that  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  which 
covers,  in  connection  with  that  of  Newfoundland,  18,000  sq.  m. 

The  mines  of  western  Pennsylvania,  those  of  the  States  west,  and  those  of  Cumberland  or 
Froetburg,  Maiyland,  Richmond  or  Chesterfield,  Va.,  and  other  mines  south,  are  bituminoiu. 
Those  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  constituting  several  detached  areas— one,  the  Schuylkill  coal 
field — another,  the  Wyomivg  coal  field — those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  and  Lome 
patches  in  Yiiginia,  are  anthracite$.  Cannel  ooal  is  found  near  Greensburg,  Beaver  Co.,  Pa., 
in  Eenawha  Co. ,  V&,  at  Peytona.  eta  ;  also  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Indiana  ; 
but  part  of  the  so-called  cannel  is  a  coaly  shale. 

Brown  ooal  comes  from  coal  beds  more  recent  than  those  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  But 
muoh  of  this  more  recent  coal  is  not  distinguishable  from  other  bituminous  coals.  The  coal 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  Liassic  or  Triassic  era ;  the  coal  of  Brora,  in 
Sutherland,  and  of  Bovey,  Yorkshire,  is  Oolitic  in  age.  Cretaceous  coal  occurs  on  Van- 
couver Island,  and  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  coal  in  many  places  over  the  Rocky  Mountains* 
where  a  *^  Lignitic  formation'*  is  very  widely  distributed. 
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BYNOPSTS  OF  MILLER'S  SYSTEM  OF  CEYSTALLOGRAPHr. 


The  following?  pages  contain  a  concise  presentation  of  the  System  of  Ciystallography  pro- 
posed by  Prof.  W.  H.  Miller  in  1839,  and  now  employed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  workeri 
in  Mineralogy.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  subject  briefly,  and  yet  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  to  enable  any  one  having  some  previous  knowledge  of  Crystallography  not  only 
to  understand  the  System,  but  also  to  use  it  himself.  For  the  full  development  of  the  subject, 
especially  of  its  theoretical  side,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  works  of  Miller,  Grallich, 
von  Lang,  and  Schrauf ,  referred  to  in  the  Introduction,  as  also  to  the  admirable  Lectures  of 
Prof.  Maskelyne,  printed  in  the  Chemical  News  for  1873  (voL  zzzi.,  3,  13,  24,  63,  101,  111, 
121,  153,  200,  232). 


General  Pbincifles. 

Tks  indices  of  Hitter  and  tfieir  relation  to  those  of  Naumann. — ^The  position  of  a  plane  ABO 
(i.^75i)  18  determined  when  the  distances  OA,  OB,  00  are  known,  whichjt  cuts  off  in  the 


smamed  axes  X,  Y,  Z  from  their  point  of  intersection  0.  The  lengths  of  these  axes  for  a 
single  plane  of  a  crystal  being  taken  as  units,  thus  OA  =  a,  OB  =  b,  00  ■=  c,  it  is  found  that  the 
lengths  of  the  corresponding  lines  OH,  OK,  OL  for  any  other  plane,  HKL,  of  the  same  oiyt- 
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fcal  always  bear  aome  simpie  relation,  expressed  in  whole  ntimbers,  to  these  assamed  unite. 
This  relation  may  be  expressed  as  follows : 


**  7 

01  =  '* 


or  in  the  more  common  form 


J-    — 
h  *0H 


0K  =  * 


1  jL 

k  '  OK 


OL"'' 


e 
OL' 


(1) 


The  nnmbezs  represented  by  //,  A;,  2  are  oalled  the  indices  of  the  plane  and  determine  its 
position,  when  the  dements  of  the  crystal — the  lengths  and  mutual  inclinations  of  the  axes — 
are  known.  When  the  lines  are  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  from  O,  they  are  called  nega- 
tive ;  the  corresponding  negative  character  of  the  indices  is  indicated  by  the  minus  sign 
placed  over  the  index,  thus,  A,  ^,  or  h  When  the  unit,  or  fundamental  form,  is  appropriately 
chosen,  the  numbers  representing  A,  A;,  /  seldom  exceed  six. 

The  above  relation  may  also  be  written  in  the  form  : 


OH 
a 


OK 


OL 


Here  r,  n,  m,  which  are  obviously  the  redproeali  of  the  indices  A,  ky  I  respectively,  are 
essentially  identical  with  the  symbols  of  Naumann.  For  example,  if  A  =  8,  A;  =  2,  /  =  2, 
then  r  =  i,  n  :^  ■},  m  =  -i,  and  the  symbol  (822)  of  Miller  becomes  ^  :  ^  :  ^c;  but  by  Nan- 
mania's  usage  this  is  so  transformed  that  r  =  1,  and  »  >  1  (or  sometimes  n  =  1,  and  r  >  1), 
in  other  words,  by  multiplying  through  by  3,  in  this  case,  the  symbol  takes  the  form  a  :  ^h  : 
?c,*  or,  as  abbreviated,  $-f  (f  Pf)-  The  symbol  a  :  ib  :  ie  properly  belongs  to  the  plane  MNB 
(f.  751),  which  is  parcel  to,  and  hence  crystallographically  identical  (p.  11)  with  tiie  plane 
HKL. 

Speaal  values  of  the  indices  A,  k,  I  It  is  obvious  that  several  distinct  cases  are  possible  : 
(1)  The  three  indices  A,  A:,  2  are  all  greater  than  unity,  then  including  the  various  pyramidal 

planea     The  number  of  similar  planes  corresponding  to  the  general  form  \hkll  depends 

upon  the  degree  of  symmetiy  of  the  crystalline  system,  and  upon  the  special  values  of  A,  A;,  j^ 
e.g.,  A  =  k,  etc.     These  cases  are  considered  later  in  their  proper  place. 

(2)  One  of  the  three  indices  may  be  equal  to  zero,  indicating  then  that  the  plane  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  corresponding  to  this  index.  Thus  the  symbol  (AAK)),  ■=  a  :  nb  :  coe,  ot  na  :  b  :  coe 
(p.  11),  belongs  to  the  planes  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  r,  as  shown  in  f.  752.  They  are 
cidled  prismatic  planes.  The  symbol  (AOJ),  =  a  :  qo5  :  mc  (p.  11)  belongs  to  the  planes  par« 
allel  to  the  axis  £,  as  in  f.  753.  The  symbol  {Okl)^  -^coa:  b:  mc^  belongs  to  the  planes  parallel 
to  the  axis  a,  f .  754. 


(3)  Two  of  the  indices  may  be  zero,  the  symbol  {7ikl)  then  becomes  (001),  =  ooo  :  »ft  :  a, 
the  basal  plane,  f.  755 ;  (010),  =  coa  :  b  :  coe;  and  (100),  ^  a:  x>b:  too.  These  are  the 
three  diametral  or  pinacoid  planes. 

The  symbol  (010)  represents  the  cUnopinacoid  (f-i)  of  the  Monoclinio  system,  but  (following 
Miller)  the  macropinacoid  {%-%)  of  the  Orthorhombic.     Similarly  (AO/)  belongs  to  the  ortho- 


•  The  symbol  is  written  here  in  this  order  to  correspond  with  the  (kkV)  ot  Miller ;  on 
page  10,  and  subsequently,  the  reverse  order  ici\b  i  a  was  adopted  for  the  sake  of  nni- 
cormity  with  Naumann' s  abbreviated  symbols. 
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domes  of  theHonocIinio,  but  the  hraehycUnnes  of  the  Orthorhombic  system ;  also  {(Skt)  belongs 
to  the  clinodomes  of  the  former,  and  the  macrodomes  of  the  latter.     See  also  p.  415. 

Spherical  Frojeetvon. — If  the  centre  of  a  crystal,  that  is,  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
three  axes,  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  a 
sphere,  and  normals  be  drawn  from  it  to 
the  saoc«B8ive  planes  of  the  crystals,  the 
points,  where  they  meet  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  will  be  the  polos  of  the  respective 
planes.  For  example,  in  f.  756  the  com- 
mon centre  of  the  crystal  and  sphere  is  at  O, 
the  normal  to  the  plane  b  meets  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  at  B,  of  h'  at  B',  of  d  and  e 
at  D  and  E  respectively,  and  so  on.  These 
poles  evidently  determine  the  position  of 
the  plane  in  each  case. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  pole  Of  the  plane  h' 
(010)  opposite  h  (010),  will  be  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the  sphere, 
and  BO  in  general,  (120)  and  (120),  etc.  It  is 
tjeen  idso  that  all  the  poles,  or  normal  points, 
of  planes  in  the  same  zone^  that  is,  planes 
whose  intersection-lines  are  parallel,  are  In 
the  same  great  circle,  for  instance  the 
planes  b  (010),  d  (110),  a  (100),  c  (110),  and 
so  on. 

It  is  oustomary*  in  the  use  of  the  sphere 
to  regpEird  it  as  projected  upon  a  horizontal 
plane,  usually  that  normal  to  the  prismatic 
lone,  so  that,  as  in  f .  759,  the  prismatic  planes  lie  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  the 
other  planes  within  it.  The  eye  being  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  diameter  of  the  sphere  normal  to  this  plane,  the  great  circles  then  appear  either  as  area 
of  circles,  or  as  straight  lines,  i.tf.,  diameters. 

It  will  be  further  obvious  from  f.  756  that  the  arc  BD,  between  the  poles  of  b  and  d^  mea- 
sures an  angle  at  the  centre  (BOD),  which  is  the  supplement  of  the  actual  interior  angle  bnd 
between  the  two  planes.  TMs  fact,  that  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  Intercepted  between  the 
poles  of  two  planes  always  gives  the  supplement  of  the  actual  angle  between  the  planes  them- 
selves, is  most  important,  and  does  much  to  facilitate  the  ease  of  calculation.  In  consequence 
of  this,  it  is  customary  with  many  crystallographers  to  g^ve  for  the  angle  between  two  planes, 
not  the  interfacial  angle,  but  that  between  their  norm^s. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  method  of  projection  that  it  may  be  employed  to 
show  not  only  the  relative  positions  of  the  planes,  but  also  those  of  the  optic  axes,  and  the 
axes  of  elasticity. 

Bdation  between  the  indices  of  a  plane  and  the  angle  made  by  it  xntfi  Vie  axes  — When  the 
assumed  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other  they  coincide 
with  the  normals  to  the  pinacoid  planes  (001,  010,  100),  and  757 

consequently  meet  the  spherical  surface  at  their  poles.  When 
the  axial  angles  are  not  90'',  this  is  no  longer  true.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  following  relation  holds  good  between 
the  cosines  of  the  angles  made  by  a  plane  with  the  axes : 


op_ 
OH 


=  coePX 


OK 


=  oobPY 


gp 
OL 


=  COB  PZ. 


But  from  the  equation  (1)  before  given,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  values  of  OH,  OK,  OL,  we  obtain : 

^  cos  PX  =  -^  cos  PY  =  4-  cos  PZ.      .        (2) 
h  k  I 

This  equation  is  fundamental,  and  many  of  the  relations  given  beyond  are  deduced  from  it. 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  orthometric  systems  the  angles  PX.  PT,  PZ  are  the 
supplement-angles  between  any  plane  {lUd)  and  the  pinacoids  (001),  (010),  (100). 

lldations  between  planes  in  the  same  zone, — By  the  use  of  the  equation  (2),  it  may  be  shown 


*  On  the  oonstruction  of  the  spherical  projection,  see  p.  58. 
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that  if  two  planes  (hki)  and  (pgr)  lie  in  the  same  zone,  that  the  following  eqaation  must  hold 
good: 

na  oos  XQ  +  vd  cos  TQ  +  W0  cos  ZQ  =  0. 


where 


u  =  kr—lqy        Y=^lp  —  hr^        yr  —  hq  —  kp. 


The  letters  n,  t,  w  are  called  the  symbol  of  the  zone  or  great  oirde  PR.     Every  plane 
R(^2)  of  this  zone  must  satisfy  the  equation : 


ua;  +  Ty  -h  we  =  0, 


(8) 


If  now  (uvw)  be  the  symbol  of  one  zone,  and  (efg)  of  another  intersecting  it,  then  the  point 
of  intersection  will  be  the  pole  of  a  plane  lying  in  both  zones,  whose  indices  {JtM)  must  satisfy 
two  equations  similar  to  (8).     These  indices  are  equal  to : 


A  =  gv  —  f  w 


A;  =  ew  —  gu 


Z  =  f u  —  ev. 


The  application  of  this  principle  is  extremely  simple,  and  its  implortanoe  cannot  be  oyer- 
estimated.     Some  examples  are  added  here,  showing  the  method  of  use. 

ICxamples  of  the  methods  of  ealetUaiion  by  zonea.^l)  For  the  zone  of  planes  between  (100) 
and  (001),  the  zone  indices  areu  =  0,  v=  —  1,  w  =  0.  They  are  obtained  by  multipUcation 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following  scheme : 


In  general 


h       k      I       h      k 


XXX 


Inthiscase        10        0       10 

.    XXX 


r      p 


u  =  kr  —  Iq ;  Y  =  Ip  —  hr]  w=:hg  —  kp. 


u  =  0;v  =  l;w  =  0. 


Consequently  every  plane  {hkl)  in  the  zone  named  must  answer  the  condition :  uA  +  y^ie 
+  w2  =  0,  that  is,  in  this  case  k  =  0.  The  general  symbol  is  consequently  (AOI).  Compare 
f.  759. 

0       0        10       0 

(2)  For  the  zone  (001),  (010),  in  a  similar  manner:  \^  \!^  \^ 

0       10       0        1 

u  =  I,  v  =  0,  w  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  condition  beoomes  A  =  0,  and  the  general  sym- 
bol is  (0^.    Compare  f.  759. 

(3)  For  the  prismatic  zone  between  (100)  and  (010),  the  general  symbol  will  be  found  to  be 

{hkO).     Compare  f.  759. 
758  (4)  For  the  pyramidal  zone  between  the  basal  plane  (001)  and 

0       0       10        0 

XXX 

110        11 


the  unit  prism  (110),  we  have  the  scheme : 


li-. 


n 

^ 

Y^ 

h 

I 

u 

J         \ 

it 

/ 

\  A 

Hence  u=l,  v=l,w  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  condition  be- 
comes h  =  ky  and  hence  the  general  i^ymbol  is  hfd  for  the  unit  pyra- 
mids. 

For  a  plane  lying  at  once  in  two  zones,  for  instance  the  plane 
lettered  2-2  in  f.  758,  lying  in  the  zone  i,  2-2,  1-i,  and  in  the  zone 
i-i,  3-5,  2-5,  1,  1-i.  The  indices,  uvw,  for  the  first  zone  1-i  (101), 
J.  I  (110),  are,  obtained  as  above,  u  =  1,  v  =  1,  w  =  1.  Again,  for 
the  zone  between  i-i  (100),  1-i  (Oil),  the  zone  indices,  efg,  are, 
6  =  0.  f  =  l,  g  =  l.  The  indices  (Iikl),  for  the  plane  (2-2)  lying  in 
both  these  zones,  and  hence  answering  to  two  equations  of  condi- 
tion, are  obtained  by  multiplication  in  a  scheme  exactly  like  that 
already  given,  viz. : 


In  general 


V       w       n       V 

XXX, 

f        g        e        f 


Inthiscase 


A  =  gv  —  fw;  k  =  ew  —  ga;  ^  =  fu  —  ev. 
The  plane  has  consequently  the  symbol  (211). 


i      1      1      i      1 

»  -XXK  ■ 

0       110       1 
A  =  2;  k  =  l;l  =  l. 
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For  the  zone  oX  planes,  lettered  on  the 
alieady  shown,  are  e  =  0,  f=l,  g=l, 
and  conseqnentlj  the  equation  of  condi- 
tion reduces  to  A;  =  2,  and  the  general 
symbol  is  hkk.  This  zone  is  shown  on  the 
spherical  projection,  f.  750,  and  includes 
the  planes  100  (^«),  311  (3-3),  211  (2-2), 
111  (1),  Oil  (l-t),  and  so  on. 

A  second  example  of  the  above  method 
is  afforded  by  the  plane  lettered  2-2  in 
f .  758.  It  lies  in  the  zone  »-i  (010)  to  l-« 
(101),  whose  indices,  uvw,  obtained  as  be- 
fore, are,  u  =  1,  v  =  0,  w  =  1.  It  is  also 
in  the  zone  between  /(llO)  and  M  (Oil), 
whose  indices,  efjj,  are,  e  =1,  f  =  1,  g  =  1. 
Its  own  symbol  (h/d)  is  deduced  as  above : 


(f.  758}  »-l,  3-3,  S-2,  etc.,  the  indices,  t 
759 


X  V  X  J.  V 

,   XXX, 

1      1      1      1      i 

A  =  l;  A;  =  2;  1=1, 

The  flymbol  is  consequently  (121).  The 
position  of  this  plane  is  shown  on  the 
spherical  projection,  f.  759,  as  also  that  of  the  zone  first  mentioned  above,  whose  indices  were 
u  =  i,  V  =  0,  w  =  1,  and  for  which  the  equation  (3)  consequently  reduces  to  /t  =  / ;  the  gen- 
eral symbol  is  then  (AM),  the  planes  010  (»-i),  121  (2-2),  111  (1),  101  (1-i),  etc.,  belong  in  this 
zone. 

The  example  employed  here  serves  to  show  the  extensive  application  of  this  principle  of 
zones.  Supposing  that  in  this  crystal,  f.  758,  I  (110),  and  1-i  (101)  have  been  assumed  as 
fundamental  planes  in  their  respective  zones,  the  symbols  of  all  the  others  may  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  without  the  necessity  of  a  single  measurement ;  the  reflective  gonometer  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  few  necessary  zones  not  shown  by  the  parallel  intersections. 

Methods  of  Cal6iUation.—hi  consequence  of  the  wide  application  of  this  method  of  deter- 
mining the  symbols  of  a  plane  by  the  zones  in  which  it  lies,  actual  trigonometrical  calcula- 
tions are  not  very  frequently  required.  The  methods  employed  are  always  those  of  spherical 
trigonometry,  and  in  most  cases  no  formulas  are  needed,  the  problems  arising  requiring 
nothing  but  the  solution  of  the  triangles,  mostly  right-angled,  seen  on  the  spherical  projection. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  between  two  poles,  shown  in  the  projec- 
tion, is  always  the  supplement  of  the  actual  interf  acial  angle  between  the  planes  themselves. 

Some  of  the  more  commonly  used  formulas  for  the  solution  of  spherical  triangles,  which 
have  been  already  given  on  p.  62,  are,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  repeated  here. 
In  right-angled  spherical  triangles  G  =  90°,  h  =  the  hypothenuse. 

sin  h 


Sin  A  = 


OosA  = 


TanA  = 


SinA  = 


sm  a 
sin  A 
tan  b 
tanA 
tana 
sin  b 
cosB 
cos  b 


sin  B  = 


cosB  = 


tanB  = 


sin  B  = 


sin  A 
tana 
tan  h 
tand 
sin  a 
cos  A 
006  a 


cos  h  =  cos  a  cos  b 
cos  A  =  cot  A  cot  B 


In  oblique-angled  sph«rioal  triangles : 


(1)  Sin  A  :  sin  B  =  sin  a  :  sin  &; 

(2)  Cos  a  =  cos  b  cos  c  +  sin  6  sin  c  cos  A ; 

(3)  Cot  beme  =  cos  e  cos  A  +  sin  A  cot  B ; 

(4)  Cos A=—  cosBoosO-HsinBsinOoosfl* 
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In  calculation  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  nse,  instead  of  the  latter  formulas,  those 
especially  arranged  for  logarithms,  which  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  many  books  deyoted 
to  mathematical  formulas. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  solution  of  triangles  on  the  spherical  projeotioUf  it  is  also  neoesaaijr 
to  connect  by  equations  the  actually  measured  ani^les  with  the  lengths  and  inclinations  of 
axes  of  the  crystals  themselves.  These  equations  are  given  in  connection  with  the  different 
systems. 

The  foUowing  relation  between  the  planes  in  the  same  zone  is  also  of  veiy  wide  appli- 
cation : 
Let  P,  Q,  S,  R  be  the  poles  of  four  planes  in  a  zone  (f.  760),  having  the  following*  indicoa, 
viz.  :  P  =  (AiW),  Q  =  (p^)i  R  =  (wcm?),  S  =  {xyz).    The  folowing  relation  may 
760  be  deduced  between  them,  on  the  supposition  tiiat  PQ<  PR. 


Here, 


cot  PS -cot  PR  _  (P.Q)       (S.R) 
cot  PQ  -  cot  PR       (Q.R)  *    (P.S)  • 

(P.Q)  _  kr  —  lq _  Ip  —  hr  ^Itq  —  kp 
(Q.R)  ~^w  — n»"  ru—pw'^ pv  ^gu* 

(S.n)^  _  «y  —  go  _  zu  —  xw  __  X9  —  yu 
XpTsJ  "kz-ly^lx-hz"  hy  -  Jte* 


(4) 


(5) 


By  means  of  the  above  equation  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  indices  or  angle  of  a  fourth 
plane,  when  those  of  the  tiirco  others  are  given.  In  the  application  of  this  principle  it  is 
essential  that  the  planes  should  be  taken  in  the  proper  order,  as  shown  above  ;  to  accomplish 
this  it  is  often  necessary  to  use  the  indices  and  ooiTesponding  angles,  not  of  [Jdcl)^  but  its 
opposite  plane  (hJcl)^  etc. 

In  the  orthometric  systems  this  relation  admits  of  being  much  simplified. 

If  one  of  the  above  four  planes  coincides  with  a  pinacoid  plane  (100),  (010),  or  (001),  and 
another  with  a  plane  in  a  zone  with  a  second  pinacoid  00'  from  the  iirst,  then  the  following 
relations  hold  good  for  two  planes  V{Jikt)^  and  (^{pgr)  in  this  zone : 


h 

V 

tan  PA 
'tan  QA" 

_  k      I 

h 
p' 

tonPB      I 
tan  QB  "~  r' 

h 

P 

T 

tan  PC 
tanQC 

As  a  further  simplification  of  the  above  equation  for  the  case  of  a  prismatic  plane  (^A0>,  ot 
a  dome  (/iW)  or  (OA/),  between  two  pinacoid  planes  90'  from  another,  we  have  : 

/*  _  tan  (100)  (110)  ^  h  ___  tan  (001)  (^OQ  ^  k  __  tan  (001)  (0«) 

k "  toi"('lOO)  {hk6y  I       tun  tOOl)  (101) '         I       tan  (001)  (Oil)' 

These  equations  are  the  ones  ordinarily  employed  to  determine  the  symbol  of  any  prismatic 
plane  or  dome.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  all  the  above  relations  for  rectangular  zones  are 
essentially  identical  with  those  given  on  p.  50,  though  here  expressed  in  a  clearer  and  more 
concise  form. 

Ststemb  op  Crystallization. 

All  crystals  are  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to  the  degree  of  symmetry  which  charao- 
terizes  them.  This  symmetry,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the  difler«it  planes  of  a  ciystal,  la 
shown  ill  the  lengths  and  position  of  the  axes  which  are  taken  for  each.  With  reference  to 
their  axial  relations  crystals  are  divided  into  the  following  six  systems : 

I.  Ttfometric  SyxUm. — Three  equal  axes  (a,  a,  a)  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

II.  Tetrago}ial  System.— Two  equal  lateral  axes  (a,  a),  and  a  third  vertical  axis  (c)  of  on* 
equal  length;  all  at  right  angles. 
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m.  HexagcffMsl  J^stem, — Three  equal  lateral  axes  {a,  a,  a)  crossing  at  angles  of  60^,  and  a 
fourth  vertical  axis  (c)  of  onequal  length,  perpendicolar  to  the  plane  of  the  others. 

IV.   Orthorhombic  System. — Three  unequal  axes  (<:,  b,  d)  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

y.  MfnocUnie  System — Three  unequal  axes  (<f,  h^  d^ ;  the  angle  between  c  and  b^  and 
between  b  and  d  =  90",  but  the  angle  between  c  and  d  greater  and  less  than  90"". 

TL  TrioUnio  System, — Three  unequal  axes  {c^  b^  d) ;  the  axial  angles  all  oblique. 


I.   iBOlfETBIG  STSTSBC 

The  symbol  {hJd\  embraces  all  the  forms  possible  under  each  system  in  the  most  general 
case.  Since  in  the  Isometric  System  all  the  axes  are  of  equal  value,  it  obviously  follows 
from  the  symmetry  of  the  system  that  each  one  of  the  indices  may  be  exchanged  for  each  of 
the  others,  bo  that  the  total  number  of  planes  possible  will  be  given  by  all  the  arrangements 
of  the  indices  ±h,  ±A;,  ±{,  or  as  follows: 


hia 

m 

Wd 

kOt 

m 

£U 

m 

m 

m 

klh 

Ihk 

iu 

hki 

Uk 

m 

m 

m 

UA 

m 

m 

m 

m 

Thk 

m 

m 

■  m 

m 

m 

Ok 

ikh 

m 

m 

m 

m 

VA 

m 

7M 

m, 

m 

m. 

Vth 

ikh 

m 

m 

m, 

m 

M 

m. 

A.  Bbiohedral  Fcrtm. 

There  are  seven  oases  possible  among  the  holohednd  forms  of  this  system,  according  to  the 
values  of  A,  A;,  l  These  are  shown  in  the  list  below,  to  which  are  added  the  i^ymbols,  after 
Kaumann,  given  on  p.  14,  though,  as  already  explained,  written  in  the  inverse  order.  In  the 
most  genend  case  [hJd]^  the  form  includes  forty -eigM  similar  planes,  and  in  the  moet 
special  case  [100],  there  are  included  six  similar  planes. 


MiLLEB. 

Naumann. 

1.  [hJd]i  h>k>L 

a 

\naima 

[m-n]. 

2.  {hkk\i  h^k. 

a 

:  ma  :  ma 

[m-m] 

8.  [hhk];  h>k. 

a 

:  a  :  ma 

*»]. 

4.  [Ill];  A  =  *  =  Z  =  1. 

a 

a:  a 

1]. 

5.  [AAO] ;  i  =  0. 

a 

na:  CO  a 

».n]. 

6.  [UOJ;  A  =  A;  =  1;  i  = 

=  0. 

a 

a  :  Goa 

»1. 

7.  [100] ;  A  =  1,A;  =  Z  = 

0. 

a  : 

Qoa  :  ooa 

^]. 

The  seven  distinct  forms  corresponding  to  these  symbols  are  as  follows,  taken  in  the  same 
order  as  on  pp.  14-20,  where  the  forms  are  described : 

Cube  (f.  761).— Symbol  [lOOJ,  including  the  six  planes  (100),  (010),  (lOO),  (OiO),  (001), 
(001).     See  also  the  spherical  projection  (f.  766). 

761  762  763  764  765 


*iL 


\0 


-::•. 


~1 — 


[100]  [111]  [110]  [100]  [111]  [100]  [110]  [111] 

Octahedron  (f.  762). — Symbol  [lll],_including  the  eight  planes  taken  in  order  shown  in 
f.  762,  (111),  (111),  (111),  (111),  (111),  (ill),  (lii),  (111). 

*In  general  the  indices  of  any  individual  plane  are  written  (AAaO,  whereas  the  general 
qrmbol  [hH]  indicates  atf  the  planes  belonging  to  the  form,  varying  in  number,  in  the  different 
systems ;  thus,  in  this  iQrBtem,  [100]  is  the  general  symbol  for  iJxe  six  simili^r  planes  of  tlie 
cube. 
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Dodeoahscbron  (f.  768).— Symbol  [110],  including  the  twelre  planes,  (110),   (110),  (IIO). 

(110),  (101),  (Oil),  (101),  (Oil),  (101),  (Oil),  (ioi),  (Oil). 

The  relations  between  these  three  forms  are  given  in  full  on  pp.  15,  16,  and  need  not  be 
repeated.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  distance  l^tween  two  contiguous  poles  of  [lOOj  and 
[110]  is  45**  (seef.  766) ;  between  those  of  [100]  and  [111]  it  is  54°  44'  and  between  (110)  and 
(111)  it  is  35**  16'.  Moreover,  the  angle  between  (111)  and  (111)  is  70^  82^,  and  between  (111  I 
and  (ill),  109"  38'. 

766 


[311] 


[8111 

Teiragtmal  tnsoetdhedran  (f.  767,  768).— Symbol  {hkkl^  with  h>k^  comprising  twenty-four 
similar  planes. 

Trigonal  truoctahedron  (f.  760). — Symbol  [MA:],  with  h>k^  also  embracing  twenty-four  liki 
planes. 


[210] 


[821] 


Tetrali^xahedron  (f.  770. 771). — Symbol  [hkO\  including  twenty-four  like  planes.  As  seen  on 
the  spherical  projection  (f.  766),  the  planes  of  the  form  [IikO]  lie  in  a  zone  with  the  dodeca- 
hedral  planes,  between  two  pinacoid  planes. 

Hexoctahedron  (f.  772),  [^].— This  is  the  most  general  form  in  the  system,  including  the 
forty-eight  planes  enumerateid  on  p.  4JQ5.  Their  position  (A  =  8,  A;  =  3,  2  =  1)  is  shown  on 
the  spherical  projection  (f.  766). 

B.  Hemihedral  Forms. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hemihedral  forms  observed,  as  shown  on  p.  20:  (1)  the  holohenn' 
licdral^  where  half  the  quadrants  have  the  whole  number  of  planes ;  and  (2)  the  JidoTifinihedrak 
where  all  the  quadrants  have  half  the  full  number  of  planes.  The  first  kind  produces  ineUned 
hemihcdrons,  indicated  by  the  symbol  K[hJd\^  and  the  second  kind  produces  ^TaroZZdf  hemihe- 
drons,  indicated  by  the  symbol  7r[AJUQ.    The  resulting  forms  in  the  several  cases  are  as  follows : 
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Tetrahedron  (±1).      Symbol  ic[lll].     The  plus   tetrahedroj! 

(f.  778)  includes  the  four  planes  (111),  (111),  (III),  (111).     The  minus  tetrahedon  (f.  774) 


INCLDTBD  HRMIHEDBISM. 

X  778)  includes  the  four  pi 

includes  the  planes  (111),  (111),  (111),  (lil). 

773  774  775 


776 


777 


«[111] 


ic[lll] 


icpll] 


K[121] 


K[321] 


Hemi-trwoctahedroTis. — The  symbol  K]likk'\  denotes  the  solid  shown  in  f.  775,  and  K[hhk\ 
the  solid  shown  in  f .  776.  They  are  the  hemihedral  forms  of  the  tetragonal  and  trigonal 
trisoctahedrons  respectiyely. 

Hemi-hexoctdfiedron. — The  same  kind  of  hemihedrism  applied  to  the  hexoctahedron  pro- 
duces the  form  shown  in  f.  777,  having  the  general  symbol  K[JiJd\. 

Inclined  hemihedrism  as  applied  to  the  three  other  solids  of  this  system  produces  forms 
in  no  way  different,  in  outward  appearance,  from  the  holohedral  forms. 

Paballel  Hbmihedbism  produces  distinct,  independent,  forms  only  in  the  case  of  the 
tetrahexahedron  and  the  hexoctahedron.  The  symbol  of  the  former  is  ^[MO],  and  of  the 
latter,  TT{7ild\ ;  they  are  shown  in  f.  778-782. 


n-[210] 


t[210] 


7r[120] 


r[210]  [100] 


ff[821] 


TetratohedraL  forms  of  several  kinds  are  possible  in  this  system,  bat  th^  are  of  small 
practical  interest. 


Mathematical  Bdations  of  the  Isometrio  Syetem. 

(1)  The  distance  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  l^{hM)  from  the  cubic  (or  pinacoid)  planes  is  given 
by  the  following  equations.  These  are  derived  from  equation  (2),  p.  401.  Here  PX(=PA) 
is  the  distance  between  {hkl)  and  (100) ;  PY(=PB)  is  the  distance  between  {TOd)  and  (010) ; 
and  PZ(=PG)  that  between  ifiM)  and  (001). 

The  following  equations  admit  of  much  simplification  in  special  cases,  for  {7M\  (7ihk),  etc. 


COS*  PA  = 


A« 


A«  +  A;'»  +  P* 


008»  PB  = 


k* 

A«  4-  A;»  +  f "  • 


cos*  PC  = 


/i«  +  A;*  +  i*- 


(2)  The  distance  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  (hkl)  and  (pqr)  is  given  by  the  fol> 
lowing  equation,  which  in  spedai  cases  may  also  be  more  or  less  simplified : 

oosPQ=    / ^P  +  ^-^lr 

^      V{h'  +*»  +  ««)  (p*  +  g*  +  r^y 

(3)  Calculation  of  the  values  of  A,  k^  2,  for  the  several  forms. — (a)  Tetragonal  trieoctahe 
dfon  (t  767).     B  and  G  are  the  supplement  angles  of  the  edges  as  lettered  in  the  figure. 


oosB  = 


h* 


^AJ" 


0060  = 
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For  the  hemibedrfd  form  (f .  775),  oos  B  = 


A«  +  2A^' 


{b)  Trigonal  trisoctahedron.— The  angles  A  and  G  are,  as  before,  the  supplementi  of  the 
iiiterfacial  angles  of  the  edges  lettered  as  in  f.  769. 

^       h^  +  2hk  ^      211*- Xi^ 

For  the  hemihedral  f orm  (f.  770),  oos  B  =  y/t — m  • 
Tetrahexdhedron  (f.  770), 


cos  A  = 

A*              ^         2AA 

For  the  hemihedral  form  (t  778), 

cosA'z 

AJfc 

Eexoctahedrm  (f.  772). 

A"  +  2«              -, 
««A  =  A«  +  A:«  +  «'5  008B  = 

A«  +  A;*  -  P 

2AA;  +  P 

For  the  hemihedral  form  K[hJd\  (f .  777),  cos  B'  =  —^^Z^^ . 

h*  —  k^  +  P 
For7r[AAfl,  cob  A' =  ^,  ^  ^  _^  ^, 

,  oos  C 

For  planes  lying  in  the  same  zone  the  methods  of  calculation  gpiven  on  p.  402  and  p.  404 
are  made  use  of.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  simplest  method  of  solution  of  a  giyen  prob- 
lem IB  by  means  of  the  spherical  triangles  on  the  projection  (f.  766). 

11.  Tetragonal  Stistem. 

In  the  Tetragonal  System,  since  the  vertical  axis  c  has  a  different  length  from  the  two 
equal  lateral  axes,  the  index  2,  referring  to  it,  is  never  exchangeable  for  the  other  indices,  A  and  A;. 
The  general  form  [AA^Tj  consequently  embraces  all  the  planes  which  have  as  their  symbols 
the  different  arrangements  of  ±A,  ±A;,  ±/,  in  which  I  always  holds  the  last  place.  We 
thus  obtain : 


KU. 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

khl 

m 

m 

m 

hia 

m 

m 

m 

m 

A.  Holchedral  FotTM. 

According  to  the  values  of  A,  A;,  and  I  in  this  general  form  (A  =  0,  A;  rr  A,  etc.),  different 
cases  may  arise.  By  this  means  we  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  possible  distinct  holchedral  forma 
in  this  system.     They  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Isometric  System. 


MiLLEB. 

Nauuann. 

1.  [AA:n; 

A>Ar. 

aiTiaime 

[m-n] 

2.  [h?d] ; 

A  =  A;. 

a  :  a  :mc 

ml. 

3.  [AWJ  ; 

A  or  A;  =  0. 

a:  CD  a  :  me 

m-i]. 

4.  [AA:0] ; 

A>A;,  Z  =  0. 

a  :  na  :  coo 

t-n]. 

5.  [110] ; 

A  =  A;  =  l,Z  =  a 

a  I  a  :  coe 

J]- 

6.    100]; 

k  =  0,l  =  0. 

a  :  cca  :  coc 

*-»!. 

7.  [001] 

h  =  k  =  0. 

coa :  coa:  e 

[0]. 
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The  f ornftB  answering  to  these  general  symbols  (compare  f .  790)  are  as  follows : 

Based  planes.—Sjm\}oi  [001],  including  the  planes  (001)  and  (001). 

Prisnu. — (a)  Diametral  prism,  or  that  of  the  second  series  (f.  788).  Symbol  [100],  in 
dnding  the  four  pUues  (100),  (010),  (100),  (010). 

{b)  Unit  prism,  or  prism^f  the  first  series  (t.  784). — Symbol  [110],  embracing  the  foui 
planes  (110).  (110),  (110),  (110).     The  relation  of  these  two  prisms  is  shown  on  p.  20. 

(c)  Oetagonai  i^riam  (f.  7^5). -Symbol  [hkO],  including  the  eight  planes  (AAK)),  (A7iO),  {khO)^ 
ihkO),  (hkO),  (J^O),  (MO),  (AIO). 

OctaJiedrons  or  Pyramids.  — There  are  two  series  of  octahedral  planes,  corresponding  to  the 
two  square  prisms,  (a)  Octahedrons  of  the  second,  or  diametral  EerieA.  Symbol  [^OfJ,  in- 
cluding eight  similar  planes.     The  form  [101]  is  shown  in  f.  786. 

(6)  Oct^edrons  of  the^r«^,  or  unit  series. — Symbol  \hkX\y  embracing  eight  similar  planes. 
The  form  [111]  is  shown  in  f.  787. 

783 


( 

EI 

^ 

^ 

n 

. 

"B 

~~ 

^ 

785 

i  0 

■       ^ 

a 

|?2 



! 
.fa.- 

J 

[100]  [001] 


[110] 


[210] 


[101] 


[111] 


Octagonal  Pyramids. — The  general  symbol  \h1d\    embraces,  as   already  shown,  sixteen 
like  planes,  whi<^  together  form  the  octagonal  pyramid  shown  in  f .  788. 

788  789 


13 


'J 


ik^ 


Heionite. 


The  relations  of  the  various  tetragonal  forms  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  f.  790, 
showing  the  projection  for  the  crystal  represented  in  f.  789. 

B.  HernOiedral  Forms. 

Among  the  hemihedral  forms  there  are  to  be  distinguished  three  classes, 
us  shown  on  p.  28  €<  seq.  1.  Sphenoidal  hemihedrons,  corresponding  to  the 
ineUned  hemihedrons  of  the  isometric  system.  They  are  indicated  by  the 
symbol  n[fikl\.     The  sphenoid  ^-[111]  is  shown  in  f.  791.  ^   ^    ,        , 

2.  Pyramidal  hemihedrons,  that  is,  those  which  are  hemiholohedral,  and 
vertically  direct.      These  are  indicated  by  the  symbol  K[hJd]. 

3.  Trapezoidal  hemihedrons,  hemiholohedral  like  those  just  mentioned, 
butvcrticaUy  alternate.    They  have  the  symbol  K'[hkl].  ir[lll] 
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(1)  The  difltaiices  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  P(^  from  the  pinAOoid  planes  100  (=  PA),  OIG 
=  PB),  001  (=  PC)  are  giyen  by  the  following  equations: 

A*o'  K^i?  2*a* 

These  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form : 

(8)  For  the  distance  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  (AiU)>  (P^)>  we  have  in  general : 

The  aboYe  equations  take  a  simpler  form  for  special  cases  often  occurring. 

(3)  Planes  in  the  eame  zone, — For  the  general  case  of  planes  {hid)    and   {pqr)  the  re 
lation  given  in  equation  4  (p.  404)  is  made  use  of.      In  the  special  cases,  practically  of  the 
most  importance,  where  the  planes  lie  in  a  zone  with  a  pinaooid  plane,  the  simplified  formulas 
are  employed. 

For  the  octagonal  prism  this  relation  becomes: 

tan  (100)  (AAO)  =  cot  (010)  (/**0)  =  ^ . 

Determination  oC  the  axis  i, — This  follows  from  equation  (1),  p.  401,  which,  for  thia  oaae^ 
becomes: 

voos PA  =  -^ cos  PC,  (a  =  1). 

For  an  octahedron  (AOO  in  the  diametral  series,  we  have : 

tan  (AOO  (001)  =  p 

For  the  unit  octahedron  (111),  we  have : 

tan(lll)(001).oos45'  =  i 

HL  Hexagonal  Stbtbh. 

The  Hexagonal  System  and  its  hemihedral,  or  rhombohedral,  division  are  both  included  by 
IGller  in  his  Rhohbohedral  System  (see  p.  420).  All  hexagonal  and  rhombohedral  forms 
are  referred  by  him  to  three  equal  axes,  oblique  to  one  another,  and  normal  to  the  faces  of 
the  unit  rhombohedron.  This  method  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  failing  to  exhibit  the 
hexagonal  symmetry  existing  in  the  holohedral  forms,  since  in  this  way  the  similar  planes  of  a 
hexagonal  pyramid  receive  two  different  sets  of  symbols,  having  no  apparent  connection  with 
each  other.  It,  moreover,  hides  the  relation  between  this  system  and  the  tetragc^nal  system, 
which,  optically,  are  identical,  since  they  possess  alike  one  axis  of  optical  symmetiy. 

The  latter  difficulty  was  avoided  by  Schrauf,  who  introduced  the  Ortiioh  ex  agonal  Sys- 
tem. In  this  the  optical  axis  was  made  the  ciystallographical  verti^  axis,  and  otherwise 
two  lateral  axes,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  were  assumed,  a  and  a  id.  This  method,  how- 
ever, does  not  overcome  the  other  objection  named  above. 

In  the  method  of  Weiss  and  Naumann  a  vertical  axis,  coinciding  with  the  optical  axis,  was 
adopted,  and  three  lateral  axes  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it,  they  intersecting  at  angles  of 
60  \  corresponding  to  the  planes  of  symmetry  in  the  holohedral  forms  (see  p.  420).  In  thia 
way  only  can  the  symmetry  of  the  hexagonal  forms  be  clearly  brought  out,  and  at  the  i 
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time  the  relation  between  the  hexagonal  and  tetragonal  sjBtems  exhibited.  Becentlj  Groth 
(Tseh.  Min.  Mitth.,  1874,  223,  and  Phys.  Kryst.,  1876,  p.  252)  has  shown  that  the  complete 
symbols  of  Weiss  and  Naumann  could  be  translated  into  a  redprooal,  integral  form  after 
tike  manner  of  Miller.  The  symbols  then  obtained,  as  was  also  shown,  admit  of  a  like  con- 
venient use  in  calculation.  Essentially  the  same  method  was  proposed  in  1866  by  BravaiB, 
and  his  suggestion  is  followed  here ;  tiie  more  important  equations,  expressing  the  relations 
between  the  poles  of  the  planes,  their  indices,  and  tiio  axes  of  the  crystal  are  also  added. 
They  are  given  somewhat  in  detail,  since  they  are  not  included  in  any  of  the  works  on  Mlller^s 
System  before  referred  to. 

AH  hexagonal  forms  are  referred  to  a  vertical  axis,  c,  and  three  equal  lateral  axes  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  it,  intersecting  at  angles  of  60"" 
and  120°  (f .  792).  The  general  symbol  for  a  plane  in  this 
system  is  (hkli)^  where  it  is  always  true  that  the  (Uge- 
braic  sum  of  A,  A;,  I  is  zero,  that  is,  A  +  A;  +  I  =  0.  The 
indices  here  are  the  reciprocals  of  those  of  Naumann, 
except  that  the  index  I  has  the  opposite  sign,  and  the 
-TJlfder  of  two  of  the  indices  is  inverted.  According  to 
him  the  general  symbol  of  any  plane  is  m-n  (=:mP»), 

or,  in  full, — -  a:  ainaimo.    Thus  the  plane  8-}  (3P|) 

has  the  full  symbol,  Sa  :  a  :  ia  :  Sc,  or  to  correspond 
with  the  other  symbols  it  must  be  written,  3a  :  }a  :  a  :  Be. 
The  reciprocals  of  the  latter  indices  are  ^  :  |  :  1  :  J,  or, 
reduced  to  integers  (and  changing  the  sign  of  I)  (1231), 
which  is  the  symbol  according  to  the  plan  here  fol- 
lowed. Similarly  the  plane  (2243)  gives,  on  taking  the 
reciprocals,  ^  :  ia  :  ^a  :  ^,  which  is  equivalent  to  2a  :  2a 
:  a  :  ^c,  or  in  Naumann's  abbreviated  form  ^-2  (=^P2). 

It  is  the  great  advantsge  of  this  method  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  change  the  almost  nni< 
versally  adopted  symbols  of  Weiss  and 
J^aumann  into  a  form  which  allow  of  all 
the  readiness  of  calculation  and  the  appli* 
cation  to  the  spherical  projection  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  Miller*s  System. 

In  calculations,  both  by  zone  equations 
and  other  methods,  only  two  of  the  indices 
h,  ky  or  I  of  the  form  {?iki!i)  need  bo 
employed,  with  the  remaining  index  i  (re- 
ferring to  the  vertical  axis).  This  is  ob- 
viously true,  since  the  three  indices  named 
are  oounected  by  the  equation  ?i  -^  k -h  I 
=  0.  Disregarding,  then,  in  calculatioiij 
the  third  index  ^,  as  shown  beyond,  the 
planes  are  referred  to  two  equal  lateral 
axes,  intersecting  at  an  angle  of  120"*, 
and  a  third  vertical  axis  c. 

The  symbol  [hkli]  in  its  more  gen- 
eral form  embraces  twenty-four  planes, 
as  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the 
spherical  projection,  f .  793.  Here  A,  k,  I 
are  of  equal  value  and  mutually  exchange- 
able, with  the  condition,  however,  that 
their  algebraic  sum  shall  always  equal 
zero.    Of  the  twenty-four  planes  of  the 

dihexagonal  pyramid,  the  following  are  those  of  the  upper  quadrants  mentioned  in  order 
from  left  to  right  around  the  circle  (f .  793).  Those  below  have  the  same  symbols,  except  that 
the  index  t  in  each  case  is  minus  : 


{hkW) 
(hMi) 


(mi) 
(hlki) 


(M») 
(klhi) 


{M%) 
{tXJii) 


(Ihki) 

mi) 


(UiU) 
ikhJt) 


In  this  general  form  {hkli\  the  following  special  cases  are  possible,  each  one  giving  rlM 
to  an  independent  form  or  group  of  forms,  as  seen  below ; 
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Bravaib-Milleb. 

Naumann.* 

1 

[m] 

n 

-^  :  na  :  a  :  me 
n-l 

[m-nj 

LAA2^l»i] 
[1122]  ; 
[Om]  ; 
[0111]  ; 

;*  =  A.-.I  =  2A                                J 
A=A:  =  1.-.Z  =  2,»  =  3 

2a  :2a:  a  :  mc 
2a  :2a:  a:  c 
Qoa  :  a:  a:Tno 
ooa  :  a  :  a  :  6 

[m.2] 
1-2] 
[m] 

[1] 

4. 

[km]; 

»=0 

— -  a:na:  a:  (X)0 
n-l 

[^n] 

6. 
6. 

7 

[11201  ; 
[0110]  ; 
[0001]  ; 

i  =  0,h=^k  =  l.\l=2                2a:2a    a-.ooc 
»  =  0,  A  =  0,  /i  =  1 . •.  i  =1           coaia:  a  looe 
A  =  A;  =  2  =  0.                               ooa:ooa:ooa:o 

^2] 

IS 

A.  Holohedral  Formt, 

rhe  fonns  to  which  these  symbols  belong  have  been  already  mentioned  on  pp.  33-84. 
They  may  be  briefly  recapitnlated  here.  They  are  taken  in  the  reverse  order  from  that  giyen 
in  the  table. 

Basal  7)«n7i<M.— Symbol  (0001)  and  (OOOl). 

Prisms,  -.a)  The  unit  prism  (/).  General  symbol  [0110],  including  (s'-e  f.  793.  794)  the 
six  planes  with  the  foUowing  symbols:    (0110),  (ilOO),_(i010),  (OilO;,  (1100),  (lOiO). 

(b)  The  diagonal  prism  (»-2).  General  symbol  [11 20],  including  (f.  793,  795)  the  follow- 
ing six  planes :  (1120),  (1210),  (2110),  (1120),  (1210),  (2110). 

(tf)  The  dihexagoTial  prism  (»-n).  Gfeneral  symbol  [hklO],  embracing  the  following  twelve 
planes  mentioned  in  order : 

{hklO),  {ItUii)),  (WiO),  (7A:A0),  (I?M),  {UilO%  (AiKO),  {hM),  {kM),  (K-AO),  {VM),  {km). 

Hexagorud  pyramids,  or  Quurt2oids.^{a)  The  pyramids  of  the  first  or  unit  series.  Oenexal 
symbol  [Ofiht]  embracing  twelve  similar  planes.  All  the  pyramids  of  this  series  lie  in  a 
zone  between  the  unit  prism  [0110]  and  the  base  [0001].  A  special  case  of  this  is  when 
A  =  ik  =  ft  =  1.    The  planes  of  this  form  (f.  796)  are  shown  on  the  proJQCjtion,  f.  793« 


794 


795 


r    ?\^     A 


^'^ 


[OlIO] 


[1120] 


[0111] 


[hkhi 


{b)  Pyramids  of  the  second^  or  diagonal  series.  (General  symbol  [7t7i2h2i]^  including  twelve 
planes,  analogous  to  those  of  the  pyramid  unit  series.  All  the  pyramids  of  this  series  lie  in 
a  zone  between  the  diagonal  prism,  whose  general  symbol  is  [1120],  and  the  basal  plane 
[0001]. 

Twelve-sided  jn^ramids,  or  Berylloids  (f.  997).— General  symbol  [M7»|,  including  the  twenty- 
four  planes  enumerated  on  p.  411. 

*  The  order  of  the  terms  in  the  symbols  below  is  made  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  indices 
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B.  HemUiedral  Forms, 

The  most  importaxit  of  the  hemihedral  forms  in  this  system  are  as  follows  : 
■  1.  Pyramidal  hemihedrism. — This  comes  ander  the  head  of  holohemihedral  forms,  which 
aie  vertically  direct  (see  pp.  34,  85).  It  is  indicated  like 
the  corresponding  hemihedrism  in  the  tetragonal  system 
ir{Mi\,     It  is  common  on  apatite. 

2.  Rhombohedral  hemihedrism. — These  included 
here  are  hemiholohedral,  and  vertically  alternate.  They 
are  indicated  in  general  by  K[Kkli\.  This  class  is  import- 
ant,  since  it  embraces  the  Rhombohedral  Division. 

{a)  Rhamhohedrons,  Symbol  if[OA^t] ;  the  unit,  or 
fundamental  rhombohedron  (+i2,  f.  798)  has  the  symbol 
ictOlll],  including  the  six  planes:  (0111),  (lOll), 
(1101),  (lOlI),  (1101),  (Olli).  The  negative  rhombohe- 
dron (—B.t  799)  includes  the  planes:  (IlOl),  (0111), 

(loii),  (Oiii),  (ioii),  dioi). 

{b)  SccUenohedrons  (f.  800).     Symbol  K\hkli\. 

8.  Gyroidal,  or  trapezohedial  hemihedrism. — The 
forms  here  included  are  holohemihedral,  and  vertically 
alternate.     They  are  indicated  by  k"  [hkJi]  ,  see  p.  39. 

4.  Tetratohedrism. — This  may  be  (1)  rhomboliedral^ 
indicated  by  itw{7ik}i\  ;  or  (2)  trapezohedral  (sryroidal),  as  common  on  quartz,  having  the  gen- 
eral symbol  KK'[hkH]. 


Mathematical  Rekttwm  of  (he  Hexagonal  System. 

In  the  Hexagonal  System,  as  has  been  explained,  the  symbol  in  genend  has  the  form 
[M*?»J,  where  the  algebraic  sum  of  A,  ^,  and  I  is  zero.  This  general  symbol  has  four  in- 
dices, referring  respectively  to  the  three  equal  lateral  axes  and  the  vertical  axis,  as  shown 
in  f.  792,  thus  showing  the  fundamental  hexagonal  symmetry  of  the  forms.  Since,  however, 
the  position  of  a  plane  is  known  by  its  intersection  with  three  axes  alone,  two  of  the  three 
indices  h^  A;,  I  are  all  that  are  needed  ia  calculation,  the  third,  l^  being  a  function,  as  given 
above,  of  h  and  k.  The  mathematical  relations  of  the  planes  in  this  system  are  brought  out  by 
referring  them  to  three  axes,  viz.,  two  equal  lateral  axes  IT,  if,  (=  a  =  1)  oblique  (120°  and 
60")  to  one  another,  and  a  third  axis  [c)  of  unequal  length  perpendicular  to  their  plane. 

This  applies  also  to  the  calculation  by  zonal  equations.  The  indices  (u,  v,  w)  of  the  zone 
in  which  the  planes  {JOdi)^  (pQrt)  lie,  are  given  by  the  scheme : 


XXX 

q       t       p       g 


u=zkt  --  gi     Y  =  ip  —  ht 


yr  =  hg  —  kp. 


(1)  The  distances  (see  f .  793)  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  {?ikli)  from  the  poles  of  the  planes 
(1010),  (0110),  (1100),  and  (0001)  are  given  by  the  following  equations: 

CO.  PA  =  CO.  im  (1010)  =  ^3-j,^-^±f^-^^. 
CO.  PB  =  00.  (m  (OliO)  =  ^3,,  ^  ^1,t'l  ^  ,^y 
00.  PM  =  coe  imO  (1100)  =  ^3j^g,^^_^^. 
oo.PC=co.(;tA«)(0001)=  ^8.,^,,4/.!y  ^  to>- 
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(2)  The  distance  (PQ)  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  {?Udi)  and  {pqrf)  is  f^ven  bj  th« 
equation : 

^        y/  [Si»  -H  4:c^(h^  +  A*  4-  hk)]  [3«*  +  4c'(  p'  +  J*  +  py)]' 

(3)  For  special  cases  the  above  formula  becomes  simplified ;  it  serves  to  give  the  valae  of 
the  normal  angles  for  the  several  forms  in  the  system.     They  are  as  foUows : 

<a)  Hexagonal  Pyramid  [Ohht\y  f.  706, 

cos  X  (termmal)  =  g.,-p^j^ ;  cos  Z  (basal)  =  gj^^p^^. 

For  the  hexagonal  pyramids  of  the  second  series  [OlShZi]  the  angles  have  the  same  valae. 
(6)  Dihexagonal  Pyramid  [^t], 

008  X  (see  f  797)  -  8»\+.a^(A'jL*'+«*) 
008  i  (see  t.  797)  _  3^,  ^  ^^^,  ^  A'^M)- 

00.  T  (see  f .  797)  =  ^^^i^gjil^i^ 

COS  Z  (basal)         =  ^^^^-—^^—^^. 
(c)  Dihexagonal  Pzism  [AkKUl^ 


cos  X  (axial)       = 
cos  Y  (diagonal)  = 


2(A«  +  A;*  +  /iA)' 
2A;»  +  «A*  -  A« 


2(A«  +  *«  +  hkf 
((f)  Bhombohedron  k[0^i|, 

cosX(termmal)  =  -,-j-^^. 

(«)  Scalenohedron  K[hkli], 

8i«  +  2c(2A«  +  2A*  -  A:«) 


cos  X  (see  f.  800)  = 


3i'  +  4c='(/i«  -tk*-^  hk) 


cosY(seef.800)=   3,.  ^  J^;,.  ^  ^.  ^  ;^/>         ^ 

oosZOMisal)         _2^^(^^  +  A;«+4A^)~3t« 
oosZ(ba8aI)         -  Si^  ^  ^^{h^  ^  k^Thk)' 

(4)  Relations  of  planes  in  a  zone.— The  general  equation  (3,  p.  404)  is  to  be  employed. 
For  the  pyramidal  zones  passing  through  the  pole  (0001)  it  takes  a  simpler  form,  viz. : 

p  ^g~  t  •  tan  QO' 
If  Q  =  (0111),  then : 

tanPO* 
tan  QC  ~  7' 

Determination  of  the  axis  ^.— The  value  of  c  may  be  determined  from  any  one  of  the 
equations  which  have  been  given.     The  following  are  simple  cases : 

tan  {hk  2h  2t)  (0001)  =  ^. 
Also  tan  (OA^)  (0001) .  sin  OO^  =  ^\  or  tan  (Olll)  (0001) .  sin  00'  =  a. 
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IV.  Obthorhombic   System. 

The  Orihorhoinbic  System  la  oharaoterized  by  three  nneqnal  rectangfolar  axes,  i^  5,  (T.* 
The  indices  A,  k^  I  may  be  either  plus  or  minus,  in  the  general  form  {tiJd]^  but  they  are  not 
exchangeable,  since  they  refer  to  axes  of  different  lengths.  This  general  symbol  then  embrace« 
the  following  planes : 


(hki) 


(S 


As  different  values  are  given  to  \  A;,  Z,  this  general  form  becomes  more  or  le 
The  possible  forms  are  as  follows : 


specialized. 


r[A:W];  *>*. 

1.  U7Ud\',  h>k. 

2.  [OA:i];A;  =  0. 
a      [A(M];/i  =  0. 

([khO]\  i  =  0,A>A;. 

4.  I  {kkQ\\  «  =  0,  A>A: 
([llOj;  A  =  *=l,  i  =  0. 

5.  [010];A  =  I  =  0. 
«.  [lOOJ;  k  =  l=0, 
7.      [001]  ; /4  =  A;  =  0. 


I  '.nd',m& 

I I  dime 
col  \  dime 
h  :  Kod  :  9710 
hi  d  I  coc 

I  indi  (Xi6 

I  ijid  I  00  6 
cob  I  d  I  coi 

I I  cod  I  coc 
ao3  :  cod  I  c 


[m-n], 

[m-n], 

[m]. 

[m-i], 

[m-<]. 

[i-n]. 

[i-n]. 

[/]. 
lt-5]. 

[0\. 


These  symbols  belong  to  the  yarious  distinct  forms  of  this  qrstem,  as  follows : 

Pinacoid8.—{a)  Basal  plane.  Symbol  [001],  including  the  two  planes  (001)  and  (OOl).  (0) 
Macropinaeaid.  Symbol  [010] ,  including  the  plane  (010).  and  (010)  opposite  to  it.  (c)  Brachy^ 
pinaeoid.    Symbol  [100],  including  the  planes  (100)  and  (100). 

Prisms.— {a)  Unit  prism  (/).  Symbol  110,  including  four  phines,  (110),  (IlO),  (ilO),  (liO> 
(5)  Macrodiagonal  and  brachydiagonol 
prisms,  having  respectively  the  symbols 
[khO]  and  [?M],  if  A  is  greater  than  li 
Thus  the  symbol  t-2  corresponds  to  [120], 
and»-2to[210]. 

Dames.— (a)  Macrodiagonal,  or  maero- 
dames,  having  the  symbol  [Okl] ;  and  {b) 
brachydiagoual,  or  bruchydmnes^  with  the 
symbol  \MX\.  In  each  case  the  symbol 
embraces  four  similar  planes. 

Octahedrons  or  Pyramids. — The  symbol 
[Jihl\  belong^  to  the  eight  planes  of  the 
unit  pyramids,  all  lying  in  the  zone 
between  the  unit  prism  [110],  and  the 
base  [001].  lth  =  l  the  form  is  then  [11 1] 
and  the  eight  planes  are :  (111),  (Hi)) 
(ill),  (111),  (111),  (Hi),  (111),  (111). 

Of  the  general  pyramids  two  cases  are 
possible,  either  [khl\  or  {hJd\,  when  h>k^ 
these  correspond  respectively  to  the  prisms 
[MO]  and  [AAO].  They  are  the  macrodi- 
agonal and  brachydiagonal  pyramids  of 
Naumann  ;  thus  2-2  (=  2J  :  d  :  2t-)  is  [121], 
according  to  Miller,  and  2-2  (=  li2li  2c)  is  [211]. 

*  The  same  lettering  is  employed  here  as  in  the  early  part  of  this  work ;  it  differs  from  that 
of  Miller  in  that  with  him  a  is  the  macrodiagonal^  and  b  the  bi^achydiagotud  axis.  Following 
the  method  of  the  other  systems,  the  maoropinacoid  should  have  the  symbol  (100),  and  the 
brachypinacoid  (010).  like  the  clinopinacoid  of  the  Monoclinio  System.  It  is  considered  best 
at  present,  however,  to  follow  Miller,  as  hw  notation  is  nearly  universally  accepted.  This 
however,  makes  it  necessary  to  write  the  formulas  after  Naumann,  b  i  na  i  me,  etc.,  thus 
showing  that  the  letter  h  refers  to  the.  axis  6,  contrary  to  the  usage  in  the  other  systems.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  front  plane,  as  the  crystals  are  usually  drawn,  is  (010).  This  is, 
to  be  sure,  always  the  case  with  Miller,  but  other  authorities  make  the  same  plane  in  the 
monocUnic  and  tridinic  systems  (100),  so  that  entire  uniformity  is  in  no  case  possible. 
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For  the  fig^ures  of  the  above-mentioiied  forms  see  pp.  42-44.  Tl^eir  relations  will  be  under 
stood  from  an  examination  of  f .  801,  showing  the  projection  of  the  crystal  in  f.  758,  pi  403. 
It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  macrodiagonal  planes  lie  between  the  zonal  ciides  (diameters) 
(110)  (001),  and.  (010)  (001),  and  the  brachydiagonal  pUnes  between  (110)  (001)  and  (100)  (001). 

Mathematical  ligations  of  tfie  OrtlwrTiombic  System, 

(1)  For  the  distance  between  the  pole  of  any  plane  P(^2)  and  the  pinaooid  pUmes  we  haya 
in  general : 

COB'  PA  =  COB  m  (100)  =  ,.^,^.  ^*^^.  ^  p^.,,       . 
COB'  PB  =  ec  im  (010)  =  ^.^.^.  _^  ^.  _^  ^^.y 

Furthermore :  cot  PX  =  ^^  cos  PXT  =  ^r-  cos  PXZ. 

ko  w 

(2)  For  the  distance  (PQ)  between  the  poles  of  any  two  planes  {?ikl)  and  (pgr) : 

(3)  For  planes  lying  in  a  zone,  the  general  relation  (p.  404)  is  to  be  employed.  For  the 
special  cases,  practically  of  most  importance,  the  simplified  equations  which  follow  are  used. 

(4)  To  detennine  the  lengths  of  tiie  axes,  the  general  equation  may  be  employed : 

^         ^.        ^         -^-^       ^         -^^ 
T  cos  PA  =  —  COB  PB  =  -r  cos  PC. 

Here  PA,  PB,  PC  are  the  distances  from  the  pole  of  any  plane  (hkl)  to  the  pinaooid  planes 
(100),  (010),  (001)  respectively.     The  brachydiagonal  axis,  d,  is  made  the  unit. 

If  the  angle  between  any  dome  or  pridm  and  the  adjoining  pinaooid  plane  is  given,  the  rela- 
tions follow  immediately : 

tanPA  =  tan  (7*AK))  (100)  =  ^ 

tan  PB  =  tan  (0«)  (010)  =  ^ 

ch 

tan  PC  =  tan  (7*00  (001)  =  -^ 


V.  MoKocLiNic  System. 

In  the  Honoclinic  System  there  are  three  unequal  axes,  and  one  of  these  makes  an  oblique 

angle  with  a  second.     The  axes  are  lettered  as  uhown  in  f.  803, 

gQo  c  is  vertical,  b  the  orthodiagonal  axis,  and  d  the  clinodiagomd 


.p(^o** 


axis  oblique  to  c',  but  at  right  angles  to  b.  The  symbol  {hid] 
embraces  only  four  similar  planes  in  the  most  general  cose,  for 
in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  one  of  the  axes,  the  quaJrants 
above  in  front  correspond  alone  to  those  below  and  behind,  and 
those  above  behind  correspond  to  those  below  in  front.  This  ia 
seen  clearly  in  the  projection  of  f.  803.  For  ±h,  xA,  ±1  tha 
symbol  [hkl]  includes  two  distinct  forms,  viz. : 

(1)       (hkl)  (M/)  {hkl)  (M7) 

and      (2)       {hkl)  {7il^l)  (hkt)  {hhJ, 

The  various  forms  are  as  follows : 
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/VnocMcfo.— Base  [001].     Orthopinacoid  [100].     Clmopinaooid  [010].     Each  symbol,  of 
oouxBe,  comprehending  two  planes  only. 

804 


Grocoite. 


Prisms, — (o)  Unit  prism  [110],  =  d:  b  :  ooc  (I)  ot  Kanmann.  This  symbol  embraces  four 
similar  prismatic  planes,  {b)  Orthodiagonal  prisms  [h^] ,  where  ?i  >  K  the  poles  of  these 
pri-»ms  fall  on  the  prismatic  zonal  circle  between  100  and  110  (see  f.  803).  They  correspond 
to  the  prisms  Un  (=d  :  ni  :  aoc)  of  Naumann.  (c)  Clinodiagonal  prisms.  Symbol  [MOJ, 
h  >  kj  lying  between  (110)  and  (010).     They  correspond  to  i-h  (=nd  :  b  :  aoc)  ot  Naumann. 

Domes. — (o)  Hemi-orthodomes,  indnding  two  cases,  (101)  and  (lOT),  the  minvs  domes  of 
Nanmann  (opposite  the  obtnse  angle) ;  and  also  (101)  and  (101)),  the  plus  domes  of  Nauii^ann 
(opposite  the  acute  angle  fi).  {b)  Clinodomes.  Symbol  [Oki],  embracing  four  similar  planes 
(OA:^)  (0^^,  (0*7),  (0^7).  The  olinodome  [Oil],  equivalent  to  l->  (=oo<i  :  b  :  wi:'),  is  one  case 
in  this  form. 

Pyramids,— The  pyramids  are  all  hemi-pyramids.  (a)  The  symbol  [hU\  includes  the  unit 
pyramids  in  a  zone  between  [110]  and  [001].  {b)  The  symbol  [hkX\  includes  two  sets  of  hemi- 
pyramids,  whose  indices  have  been  given  on  p.  410,  corresponding  respectively  to  --P  and 
-f-P  of  Naumann. 

If  /i  is  greater  than  k  these  are  orthodiagonai  pyramids,  oorresponding  to  ±{d  :  nb  :  ooc)  ot 
Naumann.  The  symbol  [k/tl]  on  the  same  supposition  includes  two  sets  of  planes,  like  those 
of  p.  416,  and  differing  only  in  being  ditwdiagorud ;  equivalent  to  (n^  :  6  :  ao  c)  of  Naumann. 

The  orthodiagonal  planes  lie  between  the  zone  (100),  (001)  and  (110),  (001),  while  the  clino- 
diagonal are  between  the  latter  zone  and  (010)  (001),  as  is  seen  on  f.  803,  which  gives  the 
projection  for  f .  804. 


Mathematical  Eelations  for  the  Monodinic  System. 

(1)  The  distances  of  the  pole  of  any  plane  {Jifd)  from  the  pinacoid  planes  are  given  by  the 
following  equations : 

.v    *  /v/x  ^^  +  lab  COR  $ 

00,  PA  =  COB  (^  (100)  =^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^,  ^,  ^  _^  ^,^^^^^  _^  ^^^^^  ^  ^ ; 


COS  PB  =  COB  (JiJd)  (010)  = 


kae  sin  fi 


cos  PC  =  cos  {hk()  (OOn  =^/^^^-== 
27 


y/hWc^  -h  *»««(?«  sin*  3  +  iV6«  +  ^Jdab'-c  cos  )3  ' 
lab  +  hhc  cos  /3 


\/A^6«c-  +  0aH^  sin*  3  -\-  iki'b^  +  2/Uab*c  oos^  ' 
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(2)  The  distanoe  between  any  two  planes  may  be  ezpreeaed  in  geneml  form,  bat  in  all 
practically  arising  cases  the  end  can  be  attained  by  the  solntion  of  one  or  more  spheiioal  tn- 
aogles  on  the  projection. 

(8)  For  the  relation  between  the  planes  in  a  zone  the  general  equation  before  given  holds 
good:  • 

cotPS-ootPR  _  (PQ).(SR) 
ootPQ  -  cotPE  "*  (QE) .  (PS/ 

(4)  For  all  zones  passing  through  the  dinopinacoid  (010),  the  yalue  of  PB  may  be  taken  as 
90**,  and  the  above  equation  consequently  simplified : 

p  ~'  q  '    tan  QB  ~"  r  ' 

This  equation  is  espeoiaUy  valuable  for  determining  the  indices  of  planes  in  the  piismatio 
and  dinodome  series. 

(5)  To  determine  the  aidal  relations  the  general  equation  admits  of  being  transformed  bo  aa 
to  read: 

A         smPYA_  p  sin  Q YA       a^ 

T  •       sin  PYO  ""  r  •       sin  QYO  ""  c  » 

k         sinPYA  _  g^         sin  QYA  _  ^ 
*^*  I  '        cot  PY  ■"  r  •        cot  QY  ""   c  • 

The  angles  PYA,  PYO  are  angles  which  may  be  calculated  directly  by  spherical  triangles 
from  the  measured  angles.  Similarly  for  QYA,  QYG.  PY  and  QY  are  the  angles  between 
the  given  plane  P  or  Q  with  the  dinopinacoid* 


VL  Triclinio  System. 

In  the  Triclinic  System,  since  the  axes  are  unequal  and  all  mutually  oblique,  there  can  be 
no  plane  of  [symmetry,  and  there  can  in  no  case  be  more  than  two  planes  included  in  a  single 
form.  The  three  axes  are  distinguished  as  a  vertical,  6,  a  longer  lateral,  or  macrodiagonal 
axis,  I,  and  a  shorter  lateral,  or  brachydiagonal  axis,  a.  The  position  assumed  for  the  axes 
is  shown  in  f .  250,  p.  80. 

The  general  symbol  [hkH] ,  which  includes  eight  similar  planes  in  the  orthorhonibic  system, 
is  here  resolved  into  four  independent  forms,  embracing  two  opposite  pUmes  only.  They 
are  thus: 

a)P      (2)3      <M^      <MJ8 

These  correspond  respectively  to  niP'n  (1),  fn"Pn  (2),  mP,n  (3),  m^Pn  (4)  of  Naumann,  oi 
^m-n',  —m-n,  m-n\  m-n\  as  the  abbreviated  symbols  are  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
work. 

Gontrazy  to  the  usage  in  the  orthorhombio  system,  it  is  customary  to  make  [100]  the 
macropinacoid  (i-l  =  a  :  oo  5  :  ooc),  and  [OlOJ  the  brachypinacoid  {i-l  =  oocZ :  6  :  coe).  Planes 
having  the  symbol  [AOQ  are  then  macrodomes;  and  those  of  the  symbol  {0]d\  are  brachy- 
domes.  Similarly  then  pyramids  {h  >  k)  of  the  form  [7ikl]  are  macrodiagonal  planes,  and 
those  of  the  form  {hkl)  are  brachydiagonal  planes.  The  unit  prism  consists  of  two  independent 
forms  (110),  (iiO)  (r=ooP/),  and  (110;,  (110)  (I  =oo  ',P). 

Mathematical  BdaiurM  of  the  TricUnie  System. 

In  consequence  of  the  obUquity  of  the  axes  in  the  Triclinic  System  the  mathematical  rela- 
tions are  less  simple,  and  the  general  equations  deduced  as  before  become  so  complicated  as 
to  be  seldom  of  much  practical  value.  Most  problems  which  arise  may  be  solved  by  the  zonal 
relations,  or  by  the  solution  of  the  spherical  triangles  in  the  projection.  Some  of  the  most 
important  selations  (given  by  Schrauf)  are  as  follows: 
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If  the  angle  between  the  axes  X  and  Z  =  ly,  between  X  and  Y  =  f ,  and  between  Y  and  2 
=  ( (see  f.  757) ;  if  also  a,  /9,  7  are  the  coireeponding  angles  between  the  pinaooid  planes- 
then - 


p08|  = 

and 
where 

Also 


cosjS  cosy  —  cos  a 


sin  3  sin  7 


COS  17  = 


COS  y  COS  g  —  cos  0 


oos'PX  = 


A'&V  Ai 


cos»PY  = 


sin  7  sin  a 
*»a«c«  A. 


cosf  = 


COS^  C08ar=C0S> 


sinasiniS 


COS'PZ: 


Pa^b*  Ai 


Ai  =  [1  +  2  cos  a  cos  /9  COS  7  —  (oos*  a  -h  cos^  3  +  oos*  7)]. 

Mi  =  h^i^e*  sin*  a  +  A*aV  sin'  0  +  Pal^b*  ean^y  +  2abc  (W6  cos  iS  sin  a  sin  7 
+  ^  cos  7  sin:  a  sin  ^  +  A;^  COB  a  sin /9  sin  7). 


cos*  AX  = 


A, 


COS  BY  = 


Ai 


sin*i3  ' 


cosCZ  = 


Ai 


sin*  7  * 


When  PX,  PY,  PZ  haye  been  found  by  calcnlation,  then  the  following  equation  gires  tht 
relation  of  tiie  axes : 

~-  cos  PX  =  -^  COS  PY  =  y  cos  PZ. 
As  seen  in  f .  805. 
00s  PX  =  sin  PBG  sin  PB  =  sin  PCB  sin  PC 
cos  PY  =  sin  PCA  sin  PC  =  sin  PAC  sin  PA 
cos  PZ  =  sin  PAB  sin  PA  =  sin  PBA  sin  PB 
and  also  from  these  it  follows  that— 

-r  sin  PAC  =  -p  sin  PAB  : 

4-8mPBA  =  4-«^PBO; 
I  h  ' 


-^  sin  PCB  =  4-  Bin  POA. 


I  =  180'  -  CAB  ; 


H  =  180''  -  ABO  ; 


f=180'- ACB. 


Rrlations  op  thb  Six  Cbtbtallinb  Systems  in  Bbspbct  to  Symmetry. 

From  a  careful  study  of  the  spherical  projections  for  the  successive  systems  a  rery  oleaz 
idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  degree  of  symmetry  which  characterizes  each.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  in  the  Isometric  System  there  are  nine  planes  of  symmetry ;  in  the  Tetragonal, 
fite;  in  the  Hexagonal,  seven  ;  in  the  Orthorhombic,  three;  and  in  the  Monoclinic  only  one. 
These  relations  are  shown  on  the  projections  by  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  the  poles  about 
the  respective  great  circles.     These  zone-circles  of  symmetry  are  as  follows  : 

Isometric  System  (f .  766) :  1st,  the  three  diametral  zones : 

1.    (100),  (010),  (100).  2.     (100),  (001),  (100).  8.    (010),  (001),  (OlO). 

Also  the  diagonal  zones : 


4.  (110),  (001),  (liO). 

5.  (110),  <001),  (110). 

Tetragonai  System  (f .  790) : 

1.    (100),  (010),  (100). 
Also: 

4.     (110),  (001),  (IIO). 


6.  (100),  (Oil),  (100). 

7.  (100),  (Oil),  (iOO). 


8.  (010),  (101),  (OiO). 

9.  (010),  (ioi),  (OiO), 


(100),  (001),  (ioo).         3.  (010),  (001),  (OiO). 

5.    (110),  (001),  (ilO). 
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HeJMffondl  8ytem  (1  793) : 

1.    (1010),  (0001),  (1010) 
4.    (1120),  (0001),  (1120). 


AFPENDDC. 


3.  (0110),  (0001),  (OHO). 
5.  (1210),  (0001),  (1210). 
7.    (1010),  (OliO),  (1100). 

Ortfiorhomhic  System  (f.  801) : 

1.    (100),  (010),  (100).  2.     (100),  (001),  (100). 

MonocUnic  System  (f .  804) : 

1.     (100),  (001),  (100). 

In  the  Tridinio  System  there  ia  no  plane  of  symmetiy. 


8.    (ilOO),  (0001),  (1100). 
6.    (2110),  (0001),  (2110). 


8.    (010),  (001),  (OIO). 


Thb  Bhombohrdral  DiYisioN  OF  Miller. 

The  following  projection  (f.  806)  is  added  in  order  to  show  the  relation  of  the  forms  in  the 

Hexagonal  and  Rhombohedral  Systems  as 
referred  to  the  three  equal  obliqae  axes  of 
Miller.     The  forms  are  as  follows  : 

The  planes  haying  the  indices  (100), 
(010),  (001)  are  those  of  the  (pins)  funda- 
mental rhombohedron,  while  the  plane 
(111)  is  the  base.  The  planes  (221).  (121^ 
(122)  are  those  of  the  minus  fundamental 
rhombohedron ;  with  the  planes  (100), 
(010),  (001)  they  form  the  unit  hexagonal 
pyramid. 

The  hexagonal  unit  prism  (/=  [OIIOJ) 
hasthe symbols :  (211),  (l2l),  (112),  (2ll), 
(121),  (1 1 2).  The  second,  or  diagonal  hexa- 
gonal prism  (t-2  =  [11 20])  has  the  symbols  : 

(101),  (lio),  (Oil),  (101),  (110),  (Oil). 

The  dihexagunal  pyramid  embraces, 
like  the  simple  hexagonal  pyramid,  two 
forms,  [hkl]  and  [efg] ;  the  symbol  [hid] 
hence  belongs  to  the  plus  scalenohedron, 
and  {efg\  to  the  minus.  In  this  as  in  other 
cases  it  is  true  that :  d  =  —  A  +  2A;  +  2/, 

The  dihexagonal  prism  includes  the  six 
planes  of  the  form  [hkO] ,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  of  the  form  [efO], 

Most  of  the  problems  arising  under  this  system  can  be  solved  by  the  zone  e^nationa,  or 
by  the  working  out  of  the  spherical  triangles  on  the  sphere  of  projection. 
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APPENDIX   B. 


ON  THE  DRAWING  OF  FIGURES  OF  CRYSTALS. 


In  the  projection  of  crystala,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  he  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  the 
rays  of  light  fall  from  it  on  the  crystal  in  parallel  linea  The  plane  on  which  the  crystal  is 
projected  is  termed  the  plane  of  projection.  This  plane  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  ver- 
tical axis,  may  pass  iJirough  the  vertical  axis,  or  may  intersect  it  at  an  oblique  angle.  These 
different  positions  give  rise,  respectively,  to  the  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique  pro- 
jections. The  rays  of  light  may  fall  perpendicidarly  on  the  plane  of  projection,  or  may  be 
obliquely  inclined  to  it ;  in  the  former  case  the  projection  is  termed  ortiiooraphic,  in  the 
second  CLiNOGBAPnic.  .  In  the  horizontal  position  of  the  plane  of  projection,  the  projection 
is  always  orthographic.  In  the  other  positions,  it  m^y  be  either  orthographic  or  clinographic. 
It  is  generally  preferable  to  employ  the  vertical  position  and  clinographlc  projection,  and  this 
method  is  elucidated  in  the  following  pages. 


Projection  op  the  Axes. 

'  The  projection  of  the  axes  of  a  crystal  is  the  first  step  preliminary  to  the  projection  of  the 
form  of  the  crystal  itself.  The  projection  of  the  axes  in  the  isometric  system,  which  are 
equal  and  intersect  at  right  angles,  is  here  first  given.  The  projection  of  the  axes  in  the  other 
systems,  with  the  exception  of  the  hexagonal,  may  be  obtained  by  varying  the  lengths  of  the 
projected  isometric  axes,  and  also,  when  oblique,  their  inclinations,  as  shown  beyond. 

Isometric  System. — When  the  eye  is  directly  in  front  of  a  face  of  a  cube,  neither  the  sides 
nor  top  of  the  crystal  are  visible,  nor  the  planes  that  may  be 
situated  on  the  intermediate  edges.  On  turning  the  crystal 
a  few  degrees  from  right  to  left,  a  side  lateral  plane  is  brought 
in  view,  and  by  elevating  the  eye  slightly,  the  terminal  plane 
becomes  apparent.  In  the  following  demonstration,  the 
angle  of  revolution  is  designated  8,  and  the  angle  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  eye,  c.  Fig.  807  represents  the  normal  position 
of  the  horizontal  axes,  supposing  the  eye  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  BB  ;  BB  is  seen  as  a  mere  point,  while  CO 
ai)pears  of  its  actual  length.  On  revolving  the  whole  through 
a  number  of  degrees  equal  to  BMB'  (8)  the  axes  have  the 
position  exhibited  in  the  dotted  lines.  The  projection  of  the 
semiaxis  MB  is  now  lengthened  to  MN,  and  that  of  the  semi- 
axis  MO  is  shortened  to  MH. 

If  the  eye  be  elevated  (at  any  angle,  c),  the  lines  B'N,  BM, 
and  O'H  will  be  projected  respectively  below  N,  M,  and  H, 
and  the  lengths  of  these  projections  (which  we  may  designate  d'N,  6M,  and  e"K)  will  be  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  lines  B  N,  BM,  and  C'H. 

It  is  usual  to  adopt  such  a  revolution  and  such  an  elevation  of  the  eye  as  may  be  expressed 
by  a  simple  ratio  between  the  projected  axea  The  ratio  between  the  two  axes,  MN  :  MH, 
as  projected  after  the  revolution,  is  designated  by  1  :  r ;  and  the  ratio  of  b'S  to  MN  by  1  :  «. 
Suppose  r  to  equal  3  and  s  to  equal  2,  then  proceed  as  follows : 
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Draw  two  lises  AA\  H'H  (f.  806),  intereecdzig  one  another  at  right  angles.    Make  UH  = 

MH'  =  b.  Divide  HH'  into  8  (r)  parts,  and  through  the 
points,  N,  N',  thus  deteimined,  ^»w  perpendicolarB  to 
HH'.     On  the  left  hand  vertical,  net  off,  below  H',  a 

part  H'B,  equal  to  —  6  =  -^  H'M ;  and  from  R  draw  KM, 

and  extend  the  same  to  the  vertical  N'.  B'B  ia  the  pro- 
jection of  the  front  horizontal  axis. 

Draw  BS  parallel  with  MH'  and  connect  SM.  From 
the  point  T  in  which  SM  intersects  BN,  draw  TO  par- 
allel with  MH.  A  line  (CC)  drawn  from  C  through  M, 
and  extended  to  the  left  vertical,  ia  the  projection  of  the 
side  horizontal  axis. 

Lay  off  on  the  right  vertical,  a  part  HQ  equal   tc 

-MH,  and  make  MA  =  MA'=  MQ ;  AA'  is  the  vertical 

o 

axis.  If,  as  here,  r  =  3,  and  «  =  2,  then  a  =  18**  26  , 
and  c  =  9'  28',  for  cot  8  =  r,  and  cot  €  =  rs. 
Tetragonal  and  Orthorliambic  Systems. — The  axes  AA\  CC,  BB,  constructed  in  the  mannei 
described,  are  equal  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  projection  of  the  axes  of  a  tetra- 
gonal crystal  is  obtained  by  simply  laying  off,  with  a  scale  of  proportional  parts,  on  MA  and 
MA'  taken  as  units,  the  value  of  tiie  vertical  axis  (r)  for  the  given  species.  Thus  for  zircon, 
where  c  =■  '64,  we  must  lay  off  '64  of  MA  above  M  and  the  same  length  below. 

For  an  orthorhombic  crystal,  where  the  three  axes  are  unequal,  the  length  of  e  musfc  as 
before  be  laid  off  above  and  below  from  M,  and  that  of  5  to  the  right  and  left  of  M,  on  CC  , 
MC  being  taken  as  the  unit     It  is  usual  to  make  the  front  axis  MB  =:  a  =  1. 
Monodinie  System. — The  axes  c  and  d  in  the  monoclinic  system  are  inclined  to  one  another 

at  an  obliqe  angle  =  3.  To  project  this  inclination,  and 
thus  adapt  the  isometric  axes  to  a  monoclinic  form,  lay 
off  (f .  809)  on  the  axis  MA,  ^a  =  MA  cos  /3,  and  on  the 
axis  BB'  ^before  or  behind  M,  according  as  the  inclination 
of  d  on  <;,  in  front,  is  acute  or  obtuse)  M6  =  MB  x  sin  /3. 
From  the  points  b  and  a,  draw  lines  parallel  respectively 
with  the  axes  AA'  and  BB',  and  from  their  intersection 
D',draw  through  M,  D'D,  making  MD  =  MD'.  The  line 
DD'  is  the  clinodiagonal,  and  the  lines  A  A,  CC,  DD'  re- 
present the  axes  in  a  monoclinic  solid  in  which  a  =  6  =  c 
=  1.  The  points  a  and  b  and  the  position  of  the  axis 
DD'  will  vary  with  the  angle  $.  The  relative  values  of 
the  axes  may  be  given  them  as  above  explained ;  that  is, 
if  ^  =  1,  lay  off  in  the  direction  of  MA  and  MA'  a  line 
equal  to  <?,  and  in  the  direction  of  MC  and  MC  a  line 
equal  to  6,  etc. 

2'ricUnic  System. — The  vertical  sections  through  the 
horizontal  axes  in  the  triclinic  system  are  obliquely  in- 
clined ;  also  the  inclination  of  the  axis  a  to  each  axis  b 
In  the  adaptation  of  the  isometric  axes  to  the  triclinic  forms,  it  is  there- 
fore necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  the  requisite 
obliquity  to  the  mutual  inclination  of  the  vertical  sec- 
tions, and  afterwards  to  adapt  the  horizontal  axea     The 
inclination  of  these  sections  we  may  designate  A,  and  a& 
heretofore,  the  angle  between  a  and  6,  7,  and  a  and  c,  jB. 
BB'  is  the  analogue  of  the  brachydiagonal,  and  CC  of  the 
macrodiagonal.     An  oblique  inclination  may  be  given  the 
vertical  sections,  by  varying  the  position  of  either  of 
these  sections.     Permitting  the  brachydiagonal  section 
ABA'B'  to  remain  unaltered,  we  may  vary  the  other  sec- 
tion as  follows : 

Lay  off  (f.  810)  on  MB,  Mb'=  MB  x  cos  A,  and  on  the 
axis  C  C  (to  the  right  or  left  of  M,  according  as  the 
acute  angle  A  is  to  the  right  or  left),  Mc  =  MC  x  sin  A  ; 
completing  the  parallelogram  Mb'  Dc,  and  drawing  the 
diagonal  MD,  extending  the  same  to  D'  so  as  to  make 
MD'rr-  MD,  we  obtain  the  line  DD' ;  the  vertical  soction 


and  c,  is  oblique. 

810 
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INUMing  through  this  line  is  the  correct  macrodiagonal  section.  The  inclination  of  a  to  the 
new  macrodiagonal  DD'  is  still  a  right  angle  ;  as  also  the  inclination  of  a  to  b^  their  oblique 
inclinations  may  be  given  them  as  follows :  Lay  off  on  MA  (f.  810),  Ma  =  MA  x  cos  3,  and 
on  the  axis  BB'  (brachydiagonal),  M6  —  MB'  x  sin  fi.  By  completing  the  parallelogram  Ma, 
"B'by  the  point  E'  is  determined.  Make  ME  =  ME';  EE'  is  the  projected  brachydiagonal. 
Again  lay  off  on  MA,  Ma'=  MA  x  cos  a,  and  on  MD',  to  the  left,  ^d  =i  MD'  x  sin  a.  Dravr 
lines  from  a'  send  d  i)arallel  to  MD  and  MA ;  F',  the  intersection  of  these  lines,  is  one  extremity 
of  the  macrodiagonal;  and  the  line  FF\  in  which  MF  =  MF',  is  the  macrodiagonal.  The 
vertical  axis  AA'  and  the  horizontal  axes  EE'  (brachy diagonal)  and  FF'  (macrodiagonal)  thus 
obtained,  are  the  axes  in  a  triclinic  form,  in  which  a  =  ^  =  c  =  1.  Different  valued  may  be 
given  these  axes,  according  to  the  method  heretofore  illustrated. 

Hexagonal  System. — In  this  system  there  are  three  equal  horizontal  axes,  at  right  angles  to 
the  vertical  axis.  The  normal  position  of  the  horizontal 
axes  is  represented  in  f .  811.  The  eye,  placed  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  YY,  observes  two  of  the  semiaxes,  MZ 
and  MU,  projected  in  the  same  straight  line,  while  the 
third,  MY,  appears  a  mere  point  To  give  the  axes  a 
more  eligible  position  for  a  representation  of  the  various 
planes  on  the  solid,  we  revolve  them  from  right  to  left 
through  a  certain  number  of  degrees  9,  and  elevate  the 
eye  at  an  angle  c.  The  dotted  lines  in  the  figure  repre- 
sent the  axes  in  their  new  situation,  resulting  from  a 
revolution  through  a  number  of  degrees  equal  to  9  = 
YMY'.  In  this  position  the  axis  MY  is  projected  upon 
MP,  MXJ'  upon  MN,  and  MZ'  on  MH.  Des  gnating  the 
intermediate  axis  I,  that  to  the  right  II,  that  to  the  left 
III,  if  the  revolution  is  Buca  as  to  give  the  projections 
of  I  and  II  the  ratio  of  1  :  l^,  the  relations  of  the  three 
projections  will  be  as  follows :  I :  II  :  III  =  1  :  2  :  8. 

Let  us  take  r  (=  PM  :  HM)  equal  to  3,  and  a  (=  6'P  : 
PM)  equal  to  2,  these  being  the  most  convenient  ratios  for 

representing  t^e  hexagonal  crystalline  forms.     The  following  will  be  the  mode  of  construu 
tion: 

t.  Draw  the  lines  AA,  HH  (f.  812)  at  right  angles  with,  and  bisecting,  each  other.  Let 
HM  =  &,  or  HH  =  2h  Divide  HH  into  six  parts  by  vertical  lines.  These  lines,  indnding 
the  left-  and  right-hand  verticals,  may  be  numbered  from  one  to  six,  as  in  the  figure.  In  the 
first  vertical,  below  H,  lay  off  HS  =  \b^  and  from  S  draw  a  line  through  M  to  the  fourth 
vertical.    YY'  is  the  projection  of  the  axis  I. 

2.  From  Y  draw  a  line  to  the  sixth  vertical  and  parallel  with  HH.    From  T,  the  eztiemit^ 
of  this  line,  draw  a  line  to  N  in  the  second  vertical 
Then  from  the  point  U,  in  which  TN  intersects  the 
fifth  vertical,  draw  a  line  through  M  to  the  second 
vertical ;  IJU'  is  the  projection  of  the  axis  IL 

8.  From  R,  where  T^T  intersects  the  third  verti- 
cal, draw  BZ  to  the  first  vertical  parallel  with  HH. 
Then  from  Z  draw  a  line  through  M  to  the  sixth 
vertical ;  this  line  ZZ'  is  the  projection  of  the  axis 

m. 

4.  For  the  vertical  axis,  lay  off  from  N  on  the  sec- 
ond vertical  (f.  812)  a  line  of  any  length,  and  con- 
struct upon  this  line  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  one  side 
(NQ)  of  this  triangle  will  intersect  the  first  vertical 
at  a  distance,  HV,  from  H,  corresponding  to  Z  H  in 
f.  8U;  for  in  the  triangle  NHV,  the  angle  HNV  is 
an  angle  of  30%  and  HN  =r  ^MH.  MV  is  therefore 
tiie  radius  of  the  circle  (f.  811).  Make  therefore 
MA  =  MA'=  MV  ;  AA'  is  the  vertical  axis,  and  YY', 
UU',  ZZ'  are  the  projected  horizontal  axes. 

The  vertical  axis  has  been  constructed  equal  to  the  horizontal  axes.  Its  actual  length  in 
different  hexagonal  or  rhombohedral  forms  may  be  laid  off  aocoiding  to  the  method  sufficiently 
explained. 

The  projection  of  the  isometric  and  hexagonal  axes,  having  been  onoe  accurately  made,  and 
that  on  a  conveniently  large  scale,  may  be  kept  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  will  then  answei 
all  subsequent  requirements.  Whenever  needed  for  use,  these  axes  may  be  trannferred  to  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  then  adapted  in  length,  or  LQolination,  or  both,  to  the  case  in  hand. 
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Pbojection  op  the  Forms  op  GBTerrALS. 

1.  8impU  form», — ^When  the  axial  cross  has  been  oonstmcted  for  the  given  specieH,  t-he  onit 

octahedron  is  obtained  at  once  bj  joining  the 
extremities  of  the  axes,  AA\  BB\  CG\  as  in 
f.  813.  Here  as  in  oil  cases  the  lines  which 
fall  in  front  are  drawn  strongly,  while  tLoee 
behind  are  simply  dotted. 

For  the  diametral  prmrui  draw  through  B, 
B',  0,  C,  of  the  projected  axes  of  any  species, 
lines  parallel  to  the  axes  BB  ,  CC\  until  they 
meet;  they  make  the  parallelogram,  etbed, 
which  is  a  transverse  section  of  the  prism,  par- 
allel to  the  ba8&  Through  a,  6,  6,  d  draw 
lines  parallel  and  equal  to  the  vertical  axis, 
making  the  ports  above  and  below  these  points 
equal  to  the  vertical  semiaxis.  Then,  connect 
the  extremities  of  these  lines  by  lines  parallel 
to  ab,  be,  edf  da,  and  the  figure  will  be  that  of 
the  diametriil  prism,  corresponding  to  the  axes 
projected. 
In  the  case  of  the  isometric  system  this  dia- 
metral prism  is  the  cube,  whose  faces  are  represented  by  the  letter  H;  in  the  tetragonal 
gystem  it  is  the  prism  0,  i-i;  in  the  orthorhombic,  the  prism  0,  i-i,  i-i  ;  in  the  monoclinlc,  the 
prism  0,  i-i,  t-i ;  in  the  triclinic,  0,  i-l,  i-i. 

The  unit  vertical  prism  in  the  tetragonal,  orthorhombic,  and  clinometnc  systems  may  be 
projected  by  drawing  Udcs  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  AA'  through  B,  C,  B'.  C',  making  the 
parts  above  and  below  these  points  equal  to  the  vertical  semiaxis ;  and  then  connecting  the 
extremities  of  these  lines  by  lines  parallel  to  BO,  CB\  B'C ,  C'B.  The  plane  BCB'C  is  a 
transverse  section  of  such  a  prism  parallel  to  its  base.  It  is  the  prism  0,  /,  in  each  of  the 
systems  excepting  the  triclinic,  and  in  that  0,  /,  /' ;  a  square  prism  in  the  tetraga  \al  system ; 
a  right  rhombic  in  the  orthorhombic;  an  obUque  rlwmMc  in  the  monoclinic ;  an  oblique  rhom- 
boidal  in  the  triclinia 

Other  simple  forms  under  the  different  systems  are  constructed  in  essentially  the  same  way. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  lay  down  upon  the  axes  each  plane  of  the  form,  in  lightly  drawn  lines, 


note  the  points  wheie  it  intersects  the  adjoining  planes,  and  draw  these  in  more  strongly. 
When  the  process  is  complete  the  construction  lines  may  be  erased.  The  process  will  be 
illnntrated  by  f .  814  and  f .  815.  In  the  former  case  it  ia  required  to  draw  the  trigonal  triaoo 
tahedron,  whose  i^mbol  in  3 
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In  f .  814  the  three  planes  of  the  first  octant  are  represented,  they  are  2:1:1, 1:3:1, 
aiid  1:1:2.  It  will  be  seen  here,  what  is  always  true,  that  the  two  points  of  intersection 
required  to  determine  the  line  of  intersection,  Ue  in  tfie  axial  planes.  These  lines  of  intersec- 
tion are  represen'  ed  by  the  dotted  lines  in  f .  814.  If  the  same  process  be  performed  for  the 
other  octants,  the  complete  form,  as  in  f.  816,  will  be  obtained. 

Similarly  in  f.  815,  the  octagonal  pyramid  1-2  is  .constructed;  the  figure  shows  the  planes 
of  one  octant  only,  c  :  2a  :  a,  and  c  :  a  :  2a,  and  the  dotted  line  gives  their  liqe  of  intersec- 
tion. Garry  out  the  same  plane  of  construction  in  the  other  octants,  and  the  fonn  of  f.  817 
will  result 

The  construction  of  the  various  crystalline  forms,  by  this  method',  especially  those  of  the 
isometric  system,  will  be  found  an  interesting  and  instructive  process,  and  will  lead  to  a  clear 
anderstanding  of  the  forms  themselves  and  their  relations  to  each  other.  Another  and  quicker, 
though  more  mechanical  method  of  constructing  the  isometric  focms  may  also  be  given. 

Prfrjectian  of  Simple  leomettio  Forms. — This  method  depends  upon  the  principle  that  in  the 
different  isometric  forms  the  vertices  of  the  solid  angles  are  occupied  by  one  or  more  of  the 
interaxes  (p.  16).  If,  therefore,  these  points  (the  extremities  of  the  interaxes),  can  be  deter- 
mined in  the  several  crystalline  forms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  them  in  order  to  obtain 
the  projection  of  the  solid  itself. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  construction  of  figures  of  isometric  crystals,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
at  hand  the  figure  of  a  cube  projected  on  a  large  scale,  with  its  axes,  and  its  triganal  (octahe- 
dral), and  rhombic  (dodecahedral)  interaxes. 

The  values  of  the  interaxes  t  and  r,  for  a  given  form,  are  obtained  by  adding  to  their  nor- 
mal length  the  values  of  t'  and  r'  respectively  given  by  the  following  equations ;  tliose  of  the 
octahedron  being  taken  as  a  unit : 

__  2mn  —  (m  +  n)  ,  _  »  —  1 

""    mn  +  (m  +  n)   *         ""  w  -h  1 ' 
The  proportion  to  be  added  to  the  interaxes  for  some  of  the  common  forms  is  as  follows: 
t  r  t  r 

2  i  0  t-2  1  i 

('  i  0  t-3  i  i 

8-1  i  *  2-2  i  i 

4-2  ♦  i  8-3  i  i 

To  construct  the  form  4-2,  the  octahedron  is  first  to  be  projected,  and  its  axes  and  inter- 
axes drawn.  Then  add  to  each  half  of  each  trigonal  interaxis,  five-sevenths  of  its  length ; 
and  to  each  half  of  each  rhombic  interaxis,  one-third  of  its  length.  The  extremities  of  the 
lines  thus  extended  are  situated  in  the  vertices  of  the  solid  angles  of  the  hexoctahedron  4-2, 
and  by  connecting  them,  the  projection  of  this  form  is  completed. 

In  the  in-clined  hemihedrai  isometric  forms  (p.  20),  the  rhombic  interaxes  do  not  termiiiate 
In  the  vertices  of  the  solid  angles,  and  may  therefore  be  thrown  out  of  view  in  the  projection 
of  these  solids.  The  two  halves  of  each  trigonal  interaxis  terminate  in  the  vertices  of  dis- 
similar angles,  and  are  of  unequal  lengths.  One  is  identical  with  the  corresponding  interaxis 
in  the  holohedral  forms,  and  is  called  the  holohedral  portion  of  the  interaxis ;  the  other  is  the 
hemihedrai  portion.  The  length  of  the  latter  may  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  half  of 
the  octahedral  interaxis  that  portion  of  the  same  indicated  in  the  formula : 

2mn  —  (f»  —  n) 
mn  +  (7»  —  n) ' 

If  the  different  halves  of  the  trigonal  interaxes  be  assumed  at  one  time,  as  the  holohedral, 

and  again  as  the  hemihedrai  portion,  the  reverse  forms  —~  and  —  ^—^  may  be  projected* 

2  2 

The  following  table  contains  the  values  cf  the  above  fraction  for  several  of  the  inclined 
hemihedrai  forms,  and  also  the  corresponding  values  for  the  holohedral  portion  of  the  inter- 
axis: 

Hoi.  intemx.    Hem.  iaterax.  Hoi.  interaz.    Hem.  iaterax, 
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The  parallel  Tumihedrona  (for  example,  the  pentagonal  dodeoahedron,  or  hemi-tetrahezahe- 
dron)  oontain  a  solid  angle,  situated  in  a  line  between  the  extremities  of  each  pair  of  semiaxes, 
which  is  called  an  unsymmetricaJ.  solid  angle.  The  vertices  of  these  angles  are  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  two  adjacent  axes,  and  therefore  are  not  in  the  line  of  the  rhombic  inter- 


[m-n] 


.     „.w„      1)       ,  n{7n  —  1) 

mulas -^  and r- 

mn  —  1  mn  —  1 


may  be  found  by  the  for- 


The  co-ordinates  of  this  solid  angle  for  any  form,  as 

m{n—i)       ,  n{7n  —  I)      ^  -.,.,...- 

'^"'^  By  means  of  these  formulas,  the  situation  of  two  points,  a 


and  b  (f.  818),  in  each  of  the  axes  may  be  determined  :  and  if  lines  are  drawn  through  a  and 
b  in  each  semiaxis  parallel  to  the  other  axes,  the  intersections  a  e,  of  these  lines  will  be  the 

Yertices  of  the  unsymmetrical  solid  angles,  those  marked  e  of  the  form  and  those  marked 


9'  of  the  form  — 


2 


The  trigonal  interaxeB  are  of  the  same  length  as  in  the  holohedral  forms.  The  values  of 
these  interaxes,  and  of  the  coordinates  of  the  unsymmetrical  solid  angle  for  different  parallel 
hemihedrons,  are  contained  in  the  following  table : 


Trigonal 
intenudn. 

^{f.  100,  p.  23)       i 

Ooflrd. 
tmsfm 

of  the 
8.  A. 

[••-f] 

"2"                             * 

t 

? 

r«-2] 

2 

Trigonal 
intenuds. 


(Sim.  f.  92) 


(f.  9«) 


Codrd.  of  the 
nnsym.  B.  A. 


Projection  of  a  BhomboTiedran. — To  construct  a  rhombohedron,  lay  off  verticals  through  the 
extremities  of  the  horizontal  axes,  and  make  the  parts  both  above  and  below  these  extremities 
equal  to  the  third  of  the  vertical  semiaxis  (f.  819).  The  points  E,  E,  E  ,  E ,  etc.,  are  thus 
determined  ;  and  if  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis  be  connected  with  the  points  E  or  E', 
rhombohedrons  in  different  positions,  wR,  or  —  mR,  will  be  constructed. 

Scalenohedron, — The  scalenohedron  m"  admits  of  a  similar  construction  with  the  rhombohe 
dron  mR.  The  only  variation  required,  is  to  multiply  the  vertical  axis  by  the  number  of 
units  in  n,  after  the  points  E  and  E'  in  the  rhombohedron  mR  have  been  determined  ;  then 
connect  the  points  E,  or  the  points  E',  with  one  another  and  with  the  extremities  of  the  ver- 
tical axia 

2.  Complex  Forms. — When  it  is  required  to  figure  not  only  the  planes  of  one  form,  that 
is,  those  embraced  in  one  symbol,  but  also  those  of  a  number  modifying  one  another,  a  some- 
what different  process  is  found  desirable.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  construct  a  complex  form 
in  the  way  mentioned  on  p.  424.  each  plane  being  laid  off  on  the  given  axes,  and  its  intersec- 
tion-edges with  adjoining  planes  determined  by  two  points,  always  in  the  axial  sections,  which 
it  has  in  common  with  each.  In  this  way,  however,  the  figure  will  soon  become  so  complex 
as  to  be  extremely  perplexing,  and  thus  lead  to  error  and  consequent  loss  of  time. 

This  difficulty  is  in  part  avoided  by  the  use  of  one  projection  of  the  axes  on  a  larger  scale, 
upon  which  the  directions  of  the  intersection-lines  are  determined,  while  a  second  snialler  one. 
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fdaoed  below  and  pazallel  to  it  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  is  nsed  for  the  actual  drawing  ol 
the  crystal  In  most  cases,  however,  the  crystal  may  be  drawn  as  conveniently  without  the 
use  of  the  second  set  of  axes.  The  size  of  the  figure  may  be  either  that  which  is  to  be  finally 
required,  or,  more  advantageously,  it  maybe  drawn  two  or  three  times  larger  and  then  reduced 
by  photography.  This  method  is  especially  to  be  recommended  when  the  figures  are  finally 
to  be  eagraved  on  wood,  since  from  the  enlarged  drawing  they  may  be  photographed  directly 
upon  the  wood  of  any  required  size,  and  thus  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  attained. 

Applicaiion  of  QiienstedVs  Projection. —  The  process  of  determining  the  direction  of  the 
intersection-edg^s  is  much  simplified  if  the  principles  of  Quenstedt^s  Projection  (p.  55)  are 
made  use  of.  In  other  words,  the  symbol  of  every  plane  is  so  transformed  that  for  it  tho 
length  of  the  vertical  axis  is  unity.  This  extremity  of  the  vertical  axis  is  then  one  point  of 
intiraection  for  all  planes  whatsoever,  and  the  second  point  will  always  lie  in  the  horizontal 
plane,  that  of  the  lateral  axe&  The  change  in  the  symbol  requires  nothing  but  that  the 
symbol,  expressed  in  full,  should  be  divided  by  the  coefficient  of  the  vertical  axis.  The  direc- 
tion of  each  intersection-edge,  when  determined,  is  transferred  to  the  figtire  in  process  of 
construction  by  means  of  a  small  triangle  sliding  against  a  ruler  some  8  inches  in  length.  It 
will  be  found  in  practice  that,  especially  when  this  method  is  employed,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  actuaUy  draw  aM  the  lines  representing  each  plane,  but  to  note  simply  the  required  points 
of  intersection.  This  method  and  its  advantages  (see  Klein,  Einleitung  in  die  Krystallberech- 
nung,  II.,  p.  387)  will  be  made  clear  by  an  example. 

It  is  required  to  project  a  crystal  of  andalusite  of  prismatic  habit,  showing  also  the  planes 
i-£,  a,  1j,  1,  2-S,  1-4,  and  0. 

It  is  evident  that  an  indefinite  number  of  figures  may  be  made,  including  the  planes  men- 
tioned, and  yet  of  veiy  different  appearance  according  to  the  relative  size  of  each.  It  is 
usually  desirable,  however,  to  represent  the  actual  appearance  of  the  crystal  in  nature,  only 
in  ideal  symmetry,  hence  it  is  very  important  in  all  cases  to  have  a  sketch  of  the  crystal  to 
be  represented,  showing  the  relative  development  of  the  different  planes.  If  this  sketch  is 
made  with  a  little  care,  so  as  to  shpw  also  the  parallelism  of  the  intersection-edges  in  the 
occurring  zones,  it  will  give  material  aid.  The  zones,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  a  great  help  in 
drawing  figures  of  crystals,  and  they  should  be  carefully  studied,  since  the  common  direction 
of  the  intersection-e4ge  onoe  determined  for  any  two  planes  in  it,  will  answer  for  all  others. 


The  first  step  is  to  take  the  projection  of  the  isometric  axes  already  made  once  far  all  on 
a  conveniently  large  scale,  and  which,  as  before  suggested,  is  kept  on  a  card  of  large  size, 
and  ready  to  be  pierced  through  on  to  the  paper  employed.  These  axes,  now  of  equal  length, 
must  be  adapted  to  the  species  in  hand.  For  andalusite  the  axial  :ratio  ia  c  :  h  :  d  =  0'7\2  : 
1*014  :  1 ;  hence  the  vertical  axis  c  must  have  a  length  '71  of  what  it  now  has,  and  the  lateral 
axis  one  1  '01  ;  these  required  lengths  are  determined  in  a  moment  with  a  scale  of  equal  parts. 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  the  predominating  form,  the  prism  1.  Obviously  its  intersection- 
edges  are  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  its  basal  edges,  intersecting  0,  are  parallel  to  pSy 
tq  in  the  projection  (f.  820).  The  planes  t-l,  and  t-2  are  now  to  be  added,  whofie  intersections 
with  each  other  and  with  1  are  parallel  to  c.  The  position  of-  one  edg^e,  /  t-5,  having  been 
taken,  that  of  the  other  on  the  other  side  is  determined  by  the  point  where  a  line  parallel  tc 
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the  axis  h  meets  the  basal  edge  of  the  primi.     Similarly  the  position  of  the  same  prismatic 
edges  behind  are  given  by  the  intersection  of  lines  from  front  to  roar  parallel  to  the  axis  J. 

The  prisms  drawn,  it  remains  to  add  the  terminal  planes,  and  as  they  thus  modify  one  an- 
other's position,  they  are  drawn  together.  The  required  intersection-lines  are  easily  obtained. 
The  macrodome  1-i  is  the  plane  passing  through  the  point  c  and  intersecting  the  horizonta] 
plane  in  the  line  paq ;  this  line  is  obviously  the  direction  of  its  inters^ection-edge  with  i-l  and 
with  0.  The  prism  t-2  appears  (f.  820)  as  the  two  lines  mm\  nn  ;  the  line  mm  produced 
beyond  m  meets  paq  at  2,  this  will  be  one  common  point  for  the  two  planes  1  -%  and  i-2 ;  the 
second  common  point  is,  as  always,  the  point  <;,  hence  the  line  joining  these  two  points,  trans- 
ferred to  the  crystal  in  the  way  described,  gives  the  required  intersection- edge  for  t-2  and  1-i. 
Similarly  for  «-2  on  the  right,  the  two  points  of  intersection  are  c,  and  the  point  where  nn 
and  qap^  produced,  meet,  and  this  gives  the  second  intersection-edge.  The  planes  1-i  and  1 
(right)  meet  at  d  and  c ;  hence  the  line  cd  gfives  the  direction  of  their  intersection-edge,  which 
is  also  the  direction  of  that  of  1-i  and  1  (left),  and  of  1  and  2-2,  right  and  left  on  both  sides. 
Still  again,  the  plane  2-2  has  the  full  symbol  2r  :  5  :  2?,  or  <; :  ^6  :  a  ;  and  hence  intersects  the 
horizontal  plane  (f.  820)  in  the  lines  as  (right),  at  (left),  and  a'q^  a'p  (behind).  Hence  the 
intersection-edge  of  7,  2-2,  1-i  has  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  points  c  and  s  (right), 
and  similarly  to  the  left  and  behind.  The  intersection-edge  of  2-2  front,  and  2-2  behind,  has 
the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  points  e  and  x  (right)  and  c  and  y  (left). 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  intersection-edges  of  the  planes  w^  be  clear  from  this  ex- 
ample. Practical  facility  in  drawing  figures  by  this  or  any  other 
method  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  practice. 

It  will  be  found  that  at  almost  every  step  there  is  an  opportunii^ 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work — thus  every  point  of  intersection 
on  the  basal  plane  behind  must  lie  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  cor- 
responding point  in  front  on  the  basal  plane,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  d ;  so,  too,  the  point  of  intersection  of  2-2  and  7  (front),  2-2 
and  7  (behind),  on  one  side,  must  be  in  the  line  of  the  horizontal 
axis  {I)  with  that  on  the  other  side,  and  similarly  in  other  cases. 

If  it  were  required,  as  is  generally  necessary,  to  complete  the 
form  (f.  821)  below,  it  is  unnecessary  to  obtain  any  new  intersec- 
tion lines,  since  every  lin^  above  has  its  corresponding  line  oppo- 
site and  parallel  to  it  below.  Moreover,  in  an  orthorhombic  crys- 
tal every  point  above  has  a  corresponding  point  below  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  vertical  axis.  This,  as  above,  will  serve  as  a  control 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

There  is  another  method  of  drawing  complex  crystalline  forme 
which  has  many  advantages  and  is  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to 
any  other ;  it  can  be  explained  in  a  very  few  words.  After  the 
axes  have  been  obtained  the  diametral  prism  is  constructed  upon  them.  Upon  the  solid 
angles  of  this  each  plane  of  the  required  form  is  laid  oft,  the  edges  being  taken  instead  of  the 

822  823  824 


Suppose  that  f.  822  represents  the  diametral  prism  of  an  orthorhombic  crystal.     Here 
isly  the  edge  d  =  2r,  e  =  25,  ^  =  2  J.     The  plane  1  {c  :  b  :  d)  may  be   laid  off  on  it  by 


axes. 

obviously  \iU»  eu^tj  o  =  «r,  c  =  «&,  c  =  /ou.      xue  piaue  l  \c  i  u  :  u)  may   ue    laia  on  on  i\,  oy 

taking  &om  the  angle  a  equal  portions  of  the  edges  e,  I,  I,  for  instance,  conveniently  one 
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half  of  each,  henoe  the  plane  appeara  as  mno.  Again  the  plane  2  (2c  :  ^  :  d)  U  laid  off  by  taking 
the  unit  lengths  of  the  edges  i  {h\  and  i  {d)  and  twice  the  unit  length  of  e  (c),  the  plane  ia 
then  mnb.  Again,  the  plane  4-2  (4c  :  5  :  22)  takes  the  position  iipb^  since  op  =  2c,  op  =  \l^ 
and  an  =  d,  the  ratio  of  the  edges  (axes)  being  the  same  as  in  the  symbol.  So  also  the  plane 
2-2  {2c  :26  :  u)  has  the  position  rmo,  since  ao  =  c,  am  =  6,  and  ar  =  i'7,  here,  too,  the 
ratio  of  the  axes  being  presezyed.  By  plotting  the  successive  planes  of  the  crystal  in  this 
way,  each  solid  angle  corresponding  to  an  octant,  the  direction  of  the  intersection-edges 
for  the  given  form  are  at  once  obtained.  For  example,  the  intersection-edge  for  1 ,  and  the  basal 
plane,  as  also  for  1  and  2,  it  is  the  line  mn  ;  for  1  and  4-2  it  is  the  dotted  line  joining  the  common 
points  7»  and  a ;  for  1  and  2-2  it  is  the  Ime  mo ;  for  2  and  4-2,  also  for  2  and  2-2,  it  is  the  line 
joining  the  common  points  /So. 

The  direction  of  the  required  intersection-edges  being  obtained  in  this  way,  they  are  used 
to  construct  the  crystal  itself,  being  transferred  to  it  in  the  usual  way.  In  f.  823  they  have 
been  placed  upon  the  diametral  prism,  and  when  this  process  has  been  completed  for  the 
other  angles,  and,  too,  the  domes  e\i\  are  added,  the  form  in  f.  824  results. 

On  the  Dbawikq  op  Twin  Cby8Tal& 

In  order  to  project  a  compound  or  twinned  crystal  it  is  generally  necessary  to  obtain  fii-st 
the  axes  of  the  second  individual,  or  semi- individual,  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  brought 
by  the  revolution  of  180'.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner.  In  f.  825  a  com- 
pound crystal  of  staurolite  is  represented,  in  which  twinning  has  taken  place  (1)  on  an  axis 
normal  to  |-{,  and  (2)  on  an  axis  normal  to  f-^.  The  second,  being  the  more  general  cose,  is? 
of  the  greater  importance  for  the  sake  of  example.  In  f.  825,  cc\  bb\  aa!  represent  the  rect- 
angular axes  of  staurolite  (c  =  1  *441,  h  =  2*112,  d,  =  1).    The  twinning-plane  }-|  (f  c  :  ^1>\\(C\ 

825 


has  the  position  KNR.  It  is  first  necessary  to  construct  a  normal  from  the  centre  O  to  this 
plane.  If  perpendiculars  be  drawn  from  the  centre  O  to  the  lines  MN",  NR,  MR,  they  will  meet 
them  at  the  points  %,  y,  «,  dividing  each  line  into  segments  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
adjacent  axes  ;*  or  Na? :  Ma?  =  ON' :  OM'.     In  this  way  the  points  a?,  y,  t  are  fixed,  and  lines 


*  This  is  true  since  the  axial  angles  are  right  angles.  In  the  Monoclinic  System  two  of 
the  axial  intersections  are  perpendicular,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  point  T,  aa  above.  In  the  Tridinlc  System  the  method  needs  to  be  slightly 
modified. 
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drawn  from  any  two  of  them  to  the  opposite  anglea  R,  N,  or  M  will  fix  the  point  T.  A  line 
joining  T  and  O  is  normal  to  the  plane  (MNB  =  f-|).  Furthermore,  it  is  ohvions  that  if  a 
revolution  of  180''  about  TO  take  place,  that  every  point  in  the  plane  MKR  will  remain 
equally  distant  from  T.  Thus,  the  point  M  will  take  the  place  Ai(MT  =  T^),  the  point  b'  the 
place  ^'  (NT  — T/i'),  and  so  on.  The  lines  joining  these  points  ii^  0\  x,  and  the  common 
centre  O  will  be  the  new  axes  corresponding  to  MO,  NO,  RO.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  unit  axes  corresponding  to  c%  6,  d  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
draw  through  c  a  line  parallel  to  MT/u,  meeting  /lO  at  7,  then  7O7'  is  the 
new  vertical  axis  corresponding  to  cOo\  also  fiOfi'  corresponds  to  bOb', 
and  aOa  corresponds  to  aOa'.  These  three  axes  then  are  the  axes  for 
the  second  individual  in  its  twinned  position ;  upon  them,  in  the  usual  way, 
the  new  figure  may  be  constructed  and  then  transferred  to  its  proper 
position  with  reference  to  the  normal  crystal. 

For  the  second  method  of  twinning,  when  the  axis  is  normal  to  f -i,  the 
construction  is  more  simple.  It  is  obvious  the  axis  is  the  line  <>r,  and 
using  this,  as  before,  the  new  axes  are  found ;  kOk'  corresponds  to  eOc' 
(sensibly  coinciding  with  bb),  since  Oa  f-i  =  134''  2V,  and  so  on. 

In  many  cases  the  simplest  method  is  to  construct  first  the  normal 
crystal,  then  draw  through  its  centre  the  twinning-plane  and  the  axis  of 
revolution,  and  determine  the  angular  points  of  the  reversed  crystal  in 
the  principle  alluded  to  above:  that  by  the  revolution  every  point 
remains  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis,  measured  in  a  plane  at  right 
angle  to  the  axis. 

Thus  in  f.  827  when  the  scalenohedron  has  been  drawn,  since  the  twinning-plane  is  the 
basal  plane,  each  angular  point,  by  the  revolution  of  180%  obtains  a  position  equidistant  from 
this  plane  and  directly  below  it.  In  this  way  each  angular  point  is  determined,  and  the  < 
pound  crystal  is  completed  in  a  moment 
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APPENDIX  C. 

TABLES  TO  BE  USED  IN  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  MINERALS. 


TABUB  L 

Minerals  arranged  according  to  their  Physical  and  Blov^ipe  Characters. 

The  following  table  is  intended  especially  for  nse  in  instruction  in  Mineralogy.  With  thif 
end  in  view  it  is  limited  to  those  species  described  in  full  in  the  body  of  this  work,  ai^i  the 
method  of  arrangement  has  been  made  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  chemical  sys- 
tf^rn  of  classification  there  followed.  Table  II.,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  to  embrace  all 
species  whose  crystalline  system  is  known : 

Oeneral  Scheme  of  dassiflcation, 

L  MALLEABLE,  OB  EMmENTLY  SEOTILE. 

Many  of  ihe  native  nutaU  are  here  included. 
1.  Lustre  metallic. 
9   Lustre  unmetallia 

IL  VAPOBIZABLE,  OB  B.B.  EASILY  YIELDING  FUMEa' 

The  siUpTtides^  sdenideSy  etc.,  also  the  sidpharsenideSf  stUphantimonides,  etc,  are  here  in 
duded ;  also  some  native  metals. 

Part  I.  Wholly  Yafobizablb. 

1.  Lustre  unmetallic. 

2.  Lustre  metallic. 

Part  IL  YiBLDrao  Fumes  beadilt,  but  not  wholly  Vafobizablb. 

1.  Lustre  unmetallic. 

2.  Lustre  metallic.— A.  Streak  unmetallic  ;  B.  Streak  metalUo. 

m.  NOT  MALLEABLE;  NOT  VAPOBIZABLE,  OB  EASILY  YIELDING  FUMBS. 

Part  L  LusTBB  Metallic. 

1.  Streak  unmetallia— A.  Infusible  or  nearly  so ;  B.  Fusible. 

2.  Streak  metallia 

Part  n.   LUBTBB  TTKMBTALlia 

I.  OarbonatM. 


a.  Infusible. 

b.  Fusible. 
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8.  Sulphates. 

1.  Soluble  in  water,  or  haying  taste. 
8.  Insoluble  in  water. 

8.  Ohromates. 
4.  Silicates,  Phosphates,  Oxides  (pt.),  etc.,  < 

I.  Streak  Gobred. 

1.  Infusible,  or  nearly  so. 

2.  Fusible. — A.  Gelatinize  with  acids ;  B.  Do  not  gelatinise. 

^  IL  Streak  Uneolored, 

X.  Infusible. — A.  Gelatinize  with  acids ;  B.  Do  not  gelatinise. 
8.  Fusible. — A.  Gelatinize  with  acids. 

a  Hydrous;  $  Anhydrous. 

.   B.  Bo  not  gelatinize. 

a  Hydrous;  $  Anhydroua 


L  MALLLEABLE  OB  EMINENTLY  SEGTILE. 

2.  Luatre  metaUic. 

(a)  Yielding  no  fumes.— GOLD :  Silybr;  Platinum;  Palladium;  Oopfeb;  Ibuji 
(pp.  199-204). 

(/8)  Yielding  with  soda  ou  charcoal  a  silver  globule. — ^Aroentite  (p.  813),  and  ACAif 
THiTE  (p.  217),  these  yield  also  sulphurous  fumes.— Hessite,  Petzite  (p.  216). 
2.  LuHre  unmetaUic. 

On  charcoal  a  silver  globule. — Cerabotrite  (p. 


n.  VAPORIZABLE :  B.B.  easily  yielding  fumes  in  the  open  tube. 

Part  I.  Wholly  Vaporizable  :  readily  passing  away  in  fumes  when  heated  on 

charcoal. 

1.  Lustre  Unmet allic. 

1.  Fumes  sulphurous ;  burning  with  a  flame — Sulphxtr  (p.  206). 

2.  Fumes  antimonial.— Valkntinite,  senarmontite  (p.  262). 

8.  Fumes  arseuicaL — Realgar  (p.  209),  color  red;  Orpiment  (p.  209),  color  yellow. 
4.  Fumes  mercurial — Cinnabar  (p.  218). 

2.  Lustre  Metallic. 

1.  Fumes  sulphurous;  with  also  fumes  of  antimony,  bismuth,  etc.— Stibnite  (p.  210); 
BiSMUTHiNiTR  (p.  210) ;  some  tetradymite  (p.  211). 

2.  Fumes  seleniaL— Claubthalite  (p.  214). 

8.  Native  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Bismuth,  and  Tellurium  (pp.  204,  205).    Some  Cm- 
Nabab  (see  above)  has  a  metallic  lustre. 

Part  II.  Yielding  Fumes   Keadily   in   the   open   Tube,  but   not   Wholly 

Yapobizable. 

1.  Lustre  Unmetallic. 

1.  Fumes  sulphurous  alone.— Sphalerite  (p.  215),  infusible;  Greenockite  (p.  220). 

2.  Fumes  sulphurous,  and  (a)  arsenical,  or  (fi)  antimonial ;  yield  a  bead  of  silver  on  char 
•oal — (a)  MiARGTRiTE  (p.  22 T) ;  Pyuarq TRITE  (p.  230).— O)  Proustite  (p.  231). 
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2.  Lustre  Metallic. 

A.  Streak  UhmetaiHo, 
1    Fumes  arsenical 

a.  On  charcoal  a  magnetic  bead  or  mass,  (a)  In  the  closed  tube  unaltered. — Gobaltitb 
(p.  224).  (|9)  Do.,  a  red  sublimate  of  arsenic  sulphide. — Arsbnoftritb  (p.  225),  color  silver- 
white  ;  Tennantite  (p.  234),  color  iron-black ;  Gersdorffite  (p.  224),  color  silver-whit-e 
to  steel-gray,  B.  B.  decrepitate&  (7)  Do. ,  a  faint  sublimate  of  arsenous  oxide.  — NiCCOLlTE 
(p.  220),  color  copper-red. 

b.  With  soda  on  charcoal  a  malleable  bead  of  metallic  lead. — Sartoritb  (p.  228), 
decrepitates  strongly,  G.=5-39;  Dufrenoysite  (p.  229),  G.=5-66. 

e.  Do.,  a  bead  of  silver. — Proustite  (p.  231). 

d.  Do.,  a  bead  of  copper. — Domeykite  (p.  212),  color  tin- white  to  steel-gray. 
2.  Fumes  antimonial. 

Yield  a  silver  globule  on  charcoal.— PTRARGYRitE  (p.  230 j ;  Miargyrite  (p.  227). 
8.  Fumes  sulphurous. 

a.  Reaction  for  copper  with  borax. — Ghalcopyrite  (p.  222),  color  brass-yellow ;  Sor- 
bite (p.  215),  color  copper-red  to  pinchbeck- brown  on  the  fresh  fracture. 

b.  Tield  a  magnetic  bead  or  mass  on  charcoaL  (a)  Yield  free  sulphur  in  the  closed  tube. 
— Pyrite  (p.  221),  G.=4-8-5-2;  Marcasite  (p.  225),  G.  =4  7-4 -8;  some  linnaeite  (see  be- 
low). ()3)  Unchanged  in  the  closed  tube. — Pyrrhotite  (p.  219),  color  bronze-yellow,  mag- 
netic ;  Millekitb  (p.  219),  color  brass-yellow,  with  borax  a  nickel  reaction ;  Lenn^eite 
(p.  223),  color  pale  steel-gray,  contains  cobalt. 

B.  Streak  Metam. 

1.  With  soda  on  charcoal  yield  metallic  copper.      (The  bead  obtained  may  also  be  tested 
with  borax). 

a.  Fumes  sulphurous  alone,  (a)  Contain  only  copper.— CnALCOCiTE  (p.  217).  O) 
Contain  copper  and  silver.— Stromeyerite  (p.  218). 

b.  Fumos  antimonial,  with  or  without  sulphur,  (a)  Contain  copper  and  lead. — BouR- 
nonite  (p.  231),  color  steel-gray,  G.  =5 '7-5 '9.  (i8)  Contain  copper  andsUver. — Polybasitb 
(p.  235),  color  iron-black.     (7)  Tetrahedritb  (p.  233) ;  some  enargite  (p.  235). 

c.  Fumes  arsenical.— Enargite  (p.  235). 

2.  Yield  lead  or  silver,  but  no  copper  on  charcoal. 

a.  Fumes  sulphurous  alone.     Contain  lead. — Galknite  (p.  213). 

b.  Fumes  antimonial,  without  arsenic,  (a)  Contain  silver. — Dyscrasite  (p.  212), 
G.  =9 '4-9  8,  color  silver- white ;  Freieslebenite  (p.  230),  G.=6-(5  4,  color  steel-gray,  yields 
also  sulphurous  fumes ;— Stephanite  (p.  234),  G.  =6 "27,  color  iron-black.  O)  Contain  lead. 
—ZrNKENiTE  (p.  228),  G.  5-30-5-35;  Jamesonite  (p.  229),  G.=5-5-5*8;  Boulangeritb 
(p.  232),  G.  =5 -75-6. 

6.  Fumes  mercurial. — Amalgam  (p.  203). 

d.  Fumes  selenial.— Clausthalite  (p.  214). 

e.  Fumes  telluric,  (a)  Contain  silver  and  gold. — Sylvanite  (p.  226),  color  steel-gray 
to  silver- white,  brittle ;  Hessite,  Petzite  (p.  216),  color  lead-  to  steel-gray,  sectile.  {fi)  Contain 
lead.— Nagyagite  (p.  227),  color  black  lead-gray,  foliated. 

3.  Yield  no  lead,  silver  or  copper. 

Molybdenite  (p.  211);  Bismuthinite  (p.  210);  Tellurium  (p.  205). 

m.  NOT  MALLEABLE;  NOT  VAPORIZABLE,  NOR  EASILY  YIELDING  FUMES. 

Part  I.  Lustre  Metallic. 

1.  Streak  Unmetallic. 

A.  Infusible^  or  Ftmble  mih  great  difficulty, 

a.  Reaction  for  manganese  with  borax. 

(a)  ^7iAyrfr<n/^.— Pyrolusite  (p.  256),  G.=4*82,  H.=2-2-5,  streak  black  (braunite, 
hausmannite,  p.  255) ;  FRANKLmiTB  (p.  251),  often  in  octahedrons,  G.— 5*07,  H.=5'5-6*5. 
itreak  dark  reddish-brown ;  yields  zinc  B.  B. 

(/3)  fi'yrf^Ttw.— Makganitb  (p.  258) ;  Psilomelane  (p.  200) ;  Wad  (p.  261). 

28  T^ 
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b.  Reaction  for  iron :  become  -magnetic  upon  ignition  on  charcoal. 

(o)  -4nAyrfr(m«.— Magnetite  (p.  250),  fstreak  black,  magnetic ;  Hematitk  (p.  240), 
ritreak  cherry-red.  Contain  titanium. — Mknaccanite  (p.  247),  Gr.=4'5'-5,  streak  black  to 
brownish-red;  Tantalite  (p.  337),  G.=7-8  ;  Golxjmbitb  (p.  838),  G.  =6 -4-6  5. 

{$)  Hydrous,— LiHOSiTK  (p.  258),  streak  yellowish-brown  ;  GSthitb  (p.  258),  streak 
same  ;  Turgite  (p.  257),  streak  red. 
e.  Reaction  for  zinc  on  charcoal. — Zincite  (p.  244),  streak  orange-yellow. 

d.  Reaction  for  c/iromium  with  borax. — Ghuomite  (p.  252),  color  black,  streak  brown, 
commonly  in  octahedrons. 

e.  Reaction  for  tita?uum.—RxjTii,E  (p.  254) ;  Octahedritb  (p.  256) ;  Brookite  (p.  255) ; 
pKROFSKrrE  (p.  248).— Euxenite  (p.  340),  contains  colambium. 

/.  No  reactions  as  above. — Yttrotantalite  (p.  339). 

B.  FuHble, 

ck  Reaction f or  »9ion,  become  magnetic— Ilvaitb  (p.  287),  G.  =3*7-4 '2 ;  Allahite  (p.  286), 
G.=3-4-2  ;  Wolframite  (p.  361j,  G.=71-7-5;  Samarskite  (p.  339),  G.=5-45-45-69. 
b.  Reaction  for  copper.— Tenorite  (p.  245) ;  Cuprite  (p.  244). 

2.  Streak  Metallic. 
No  metallic  bead.— Graphite  (p.  208) ;  Iridosmine  (p.  202). 

Part  II.     Lustre  Unmetallic. 

1.  CARBONATES:  when  pulverized  efferyesoe  (give  off  COi)  with  hydrochlozio  oi 
nitric  add,  sometimes  only  on  the  addition  of  heat  (p.  180).* 

1.  INFU8IBLB. 

a.  No  metallic  reaction,  or  only  traces ;  assay  alkaline  (p.  IBS)  after  ignition. 

(a)  Anhydrous.— EServesce  freely  in  the  mass  in  cold  dilute  acid ;  Calcite  (p.  376), 
G.  =2 -5-2 -8 ;  Aragonite  (p.  383),  G.  =2*9  ;  Barytocalcitk  (p.  388),  contains  barium.  Effer- 
vescence wanting  or  feeble,  unless  very  finely  pulverized :  Dolomite  (p.  379) ;  Maonesite, 
(p.  380). 

()B)  Hydroua.—KYDno^AQUKQiTE  (p.  387). 

b,  A  decided  reaction  for  iron  :  become  magnetic  upon  ignition. 

SiDURiTE  (p.  381) ;  Ankkrite  (p.  380).    Also  mesitite,  pistomesite  (p.  881),  and  aome 
varieties  of  the  preceding  carbonates. 
e,  A  decided  reaction  for  manganese  with  borax. 

Rhodochrobite  (p.  381).     Also  some  varieties  of  the  preceding  carbonates. 

d.  Reaction  for  zine  on  charcoal. 

(a)  Anhydrous,— SniTHsonrtR  (p.  382).     (/B)  Hydrous.— Uydhoziscite  (p.  888). 

2.  Fusible. 

a.  No  metallic  reaction,  or  only  traces ;  assay  alkaline  after  fusion. 

(o)  Anhydrous.— WiTKETLiTE  (p.  384),  G.  =4-3,  B.B.  a  green  flame  (baxyta);  STROSr- 
TIANITE  (p.  384),  G.=3-6-3-7,  B.B.  a  strontia-red  flame. 

O)  Hydrous.— GAY-LV9SITE  (p.  387) ;  Trona  (p.  386), 

b.  Reaction  for  lead  on  charcoal. 

Cerusbite  (p.  385) ;  Puosgenite  (p.  386),  contains  lead  chloride ;  LsADHiLLm 
(p.  886),  contains  lead  sulphate. 

e.  Reaction  for  copper  with  borax. 

Hydrous.— MAhAcaiTE  (p.  389),  color  green ;  Azuritb  (p.  889),  color  azure-bine. 
d»  Reaction  for  bismuth  on  charcoal 
Hydr<?M*.— BiSMUTITE  (p.  390). 

*  Nitric  acid  is  needed  only  in  the  case  of  lead  salts  (cerussite,  phosgenite,  leadhillite).  In 
addition  to  the  proper  carb  mates,  also  leadhillite  and  cancrinite  effervesce  with  acid,  and 
with  many  minerals  effervescence  may  be  caused  by  a  mechanical  admixture  of  calcite  («.p., 
woUastonite),  or  some  other  carbonate  {e.g.  lanarkite). 
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2.  SUIiPEULTES :  Tield  a  sulphide  with  soda  on  charcoal  (p.  187),*  which  when  moi«t,» 
ened  blackens  a  surface  of  polished  silyer. 

Soluble  in  Wateb  :  havmg  taste. 

a,  Glauberite  (p.  869) ;  Mirabilite  (p.  370) ;  Polyhalitb  (p.  371) ;  Bpsomitb  (p.  873) 
Alums  (p.  873). 
b  Copperas  gronp  :  Vitriols. — Chalcanthite,  etc.  (p.  373), 

2.  Insoluble  in  Water  ;  having  no  taste. 

€k  Yield  no  metallic  bead.     Fusible ;  assay  alkaUne  after  f asion. 

(a)  Anhpdr<nis.—BAmTR  (p.  365),  G-.=4'3-4-7,  a  yellowish-green  flame  B.B.;  Oelb0- 
TITE  (p.  366),  G.=3-93-3"97,  a  strontiared  flame  B.B.;  Anhydrite  (p.  867),  G.=2-9-2-99, 
a  reddish-yellow  flame. 

iP)  Hydrous:  Gypsum  (p.  370),  H=l'5-2,  G.=2-3. 
h,  Reaction  for  aluminum  ;  a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 
Hydrous  :  Aluminite  (p.  373). 

c.  Reaction  for  lead  on  charcoal. 

Fusible.— Anolesite  (p.  367) ;  Leadhillitb  (p.  368),  contains  lead  carbonate. 

d.  Reaction  for  copper  with  borax. 

Brochantite  (p.  374) ;  Linarite  (p.  374). 

e.  Reaction  for  iron  :  become  magnetic  after  ignition  on  charcoal. 

COPIAPITE  (p.  373). 

8.  CHROMATX38 :  Afford  a  chromium  reaction  with  borax  (p.  186).  All  brightly  col- 
ored, and  haying  a  colored  streak. 

Croooite  (p.  363),  color  hyacinth-red,  streak  orange-yellow;  Ph(BNICOCHR0ITE, 
(p.  864),  color  cochineal-  to  hyacinth-rod,  streak  brick-red;  Vauquelinitb  (p.  364),  ooloi 
green  to  brown,  streak  greenish  or  brownish. 

4.  SHJCATES,  phosphates,  oxides  (in  part),  eto. 
I.  Streak  Colored:  having  a  decided  color. 

1.  Infusible,  or  Fusible  with  gbbat  Difficulty. 

a.  Reaction  for  iron,  magnetic  after  ignition  in  R.F. 

(o)  Anhydrous. — Hematite  (p.  246),  streak  cherry-red. 

{$)  ITydroM*,— LiMONiTE  (p.  258),  streak  yellowish-brown ;  Gothitb  (p.  258),  streak 
same;  Turoite  (p.  257),  streak  red,  decrepitates  B.B. 
d.  Reaction  for  manganese  with  borax. 

Hydrous.— VfAB  (p.  261);  Fsilomelane  (p.  260). 
0,  Reaction  for  zine^  with  cobalt  solution. 

ZiNCFTB  (p.  244) ;  streak  orange-yellow. 

d.  Reaction  for  copper :  yield  a  metallic  bead  with  soda  on  charcoal. 

Hydrous. — Dioftasb  (p.  279),  color  emerald-green. 

e.  Reaction  for  titanium :  with  metallic  tin  on  evaporation  a  violet  color  to  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution,  sometimes  after  fusion  with  potassium  bisulphate. 

RuTiLE  (p.  254),  G.=4-2;  Warwickite  (p.  360),  G.=:3-3,  moistened  with  sulphuric 
add  gives  a  green  flame  B.B.  (boron).— Some  Pyrochlore  (p.  337) ;  and  Perofskite  (p.  248). 
/.  Reaction  for  tin  :  yields  the  metal  with  soda  on  charcoal. 

OAriarrERiTE  (p.  253),  G.=6-4-7'l. 
g.  Not  included  in  the  above. 

(a)  Phosphates :  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  give  a  bluish-green  flame  B.B. — MoNA- 
DTE  (p.  346),  G.=4'9-5-26;  Xenotime  (p.  342),  G.=4-45-4-56. 

{0)  Pyrochlore,  Microlite  (p.  337),  G.4-2-4-35  ;  Fergusonite  (p.  840). 

♦  Note  the  precaution  on  p.  187  ;  it  may  be  remarked  in  addition  that,  in  the  case  of  a  sul- 
phate, the  reaction  is  generally  so  decided  that  there  can  be  no  ambiguity,  even  when  the 
gas  contains  a  little  sulphur.    In  all  cases  the  soda  on  charcoal  should  l^  first  tested  alone. 
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2.  Fusible  without  yebt  great  Difficultt. 

A.  Odatmke  with  Add  {p,  181). 

Give  a  reaction  tar  iron, 

ILVAITE  (p.  287),  yields  little  or  no  water,  K.  =5-5-6,  G.  =3-7-4  2,  streak  Uaok; 
Hibinoerite  (p.  332),  yields  much  water,  H,=8,  G.  =3.045,  streak  yellowish-brown; 
Allanitb  (p.  288),  H.  =5-5-6,  G.3-4-2,  streak  gray. 

B.  Do  not  OdaUnize  mth  Acid. 

1.  Arsenates :  g^ve  arsenical  fumes  on  charcoal ;  after  roasting  yield  metallic  reactions  ss 
follows : 

a.  Reaction  for  iron  :  become  magnetic  after  ignition. 
IliARMACOSiDEUiTE  (p.  354),  color  olive-g^ecn  to  yellowish-brown,  etc 

b.  Beaotion  for  cobaU  with  borax. 
Erytiikite  (p.  350;,  color  rose-red. 

e,  Reaotion  for  copper  with  borax ;  also  give  a  green  flame  BB. 
J9y(fre>t«.— Oi.iVENiTE  (p.  351),  G.4-1-4-4,  color  olive-green  to  brown;  Liroconitb  (p. 
353),  G.2-88-2-98,  color  sky-blue  to  verdigris-green;  Clinoclasite  (p.  852),  G.  =3-6-3 '8, 
color  dark-green  (some  libethenite,  see  below). 

2.  No  arsenical  fumes ;  reaction  for  iron  :  become  magnetic  after  fusion. 

a.  Anhydrous.— faction  tor  titafuum:  Schorlomite  (p.  315),  H.=7-7-5,  G.=8"868, 
massive.— Reaction  for  tungsten:  Wolframite  (p.  381),  H.  =5-5  5,  G. =7  1-7 -55. —Reac- 
tion for  man^yane^d  ;  Triplite  (p.  347),  H.  =3  44-3-88,  G.  =4-^*5,  colors  the  flame  bluish- 
green, — Structure  micaceous  :  Lepidomelane  (p.  291). 

b.  Hydrous.— Give  a  bluish-green  flame  B.B.  :  VrviANiTE  (p.  349),  H.=l-5-2,  G.=- 
2-58-2-68,  streak  colorless  to  indigo-blue  (on  exposure) ;  Dufrei^ite  (p.  356  j,  H.=3  5-4,  G. 
= 3  *2-3  *4,  streak  siskin -green. 

3.  No  arsenical  fumes  ;  reaction  for  copper  with  borax,  yield  an  emeralcl -green  flame  B.B. 

(a)  Anhydrous. ~G\5Vmt^  fp.  244) ;  Tenorite  (p.  245),  color  steel-gray  to  black. 

(/5)  i7ydr<w«.— Structure  micaceous;  Torbernite  (p.  356),  R  =2-2*5,  G.  =3*4-3 -6. 
—Libethenite  (p.  351),  H.=4,  G.  =3-6-3-8;  Pseddomalachite  (p.  352),  H.  =4-5-5,  G.= 
I-4-4.    Atacamitb  (p.  239).     H.=3-3-5.    G.=3-8. 

II.  Streak  Uncolored  :  sometimes  slightly  grayish,  yellowish,  etc. 

1.  Infusible,  or  Fusible  with  much  Difficulty. 

A.  Gelatinize  wiUi  Acid  forming  a  stiff  JeUy. 

a.  Eeaction  for  iron  with  the  fluxes. 

Chrysolite  (p  278) ;  Chondrodite,  Humite  (pp.  304-307),  yields  fluorine. 

b.  Reaction  for  zinc  on  charcoal,  after  being  heated  with  soda. 

(a)  ^y(irow«.— Calamine  (p.  317). 
(jS    iloAyrfr<?w«.— Willemite  (p.  279). 

c.  Reaction  for  aluminum  ;  a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

Allophane  (p.  319).  amorphous. 

d.  Reaction  for  magnesium  :  pink  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  igpiition. 

Sepiolite  (p.  327),  in  soft,  white,  compact  masses. 

B.  Do  not  form  a  perfect  Jelly  wth  Add. 
1.  Hydrous. 

a.  Reactinu  for  aluminum  :  a  blue  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

1.  PKospJiates:  give  a  bluish-green  flame  B.B.,  especially  after  being  moistened  with 
wlphorio  acid. — Wavellite  Q).  854),  color  white  to  green  to  black;    Lazulits  (p.  353), 
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color  aznre-blae,  with  borax  an  iron  reaction ;  Txtrquois  (p.  355),  color  sky-blue  to  apple- 
green,  with  borax  a  copper  reaction. 

2.  Hydrous  siUcatea.  — Stmcture  micaceous  :  Maboarite  (p.  835),  yields  much  water ; 
also  some  hydrous  micas  (see  p.  331).  The  CnLORiTES  (see  p.  333),  are  difficultly  fusible. — 
Eaolinite  (p.  329)  usually  compact,  soft,  unctuous ;  Pybophyllite  (p.  327),  soft,  yields 
much  water. 

8.   Oajiaa.— GiBBSiTB  (p.  260),  H. =2 -6-3 -5.  usually  in  stalactitic  forms;  Diaspobe 
(p.  267),  H.=:6"5-7,  in  crystals,  scales,  and  foliated,  usually  decrepitates  B.B. 
b.  Reaction  for  magnesium  :  a  pink  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

Bbucite  (p.  259),  soluble  in  acids  ;  Talc  (p.  326),  yields  water  only  on  intense  igni* 
tion.     Also  some  serpentine  (see  below). 
e.  No  Reactions  as  above. 

Opal  (p.  266),  H.=6-7.— Sebpentine  (p.  328),  H.  =2  5-4;  Chlobitoid  (p.  336), 
R=5'5-6;  Gbntiiitb  (p.  329),  yields  a  reaction  for  nickel  with  boraz«— Ghbtsocolla  (p. 
816),  H.=2-4,  colors  the  flame  emerald-green  (copper). 

2.  Anhydrous, 

a.  Reaction  for  aluminum  :  (When  of  great  hardness,  pulverizing  is  necessary). 

(a)  Decomposed  by  acids.— Leucite  (p.  296)  H.=6'5-6. 

(jS)  Structure  eminently  micaceous. — ^Muscovite  (p.  291). 

(7)  COBTJNDUH  (p.  245),  H.  =9,  G.  =4,  rhombohedral. 

Chbysoberyl  (p.  252),  H.=8-5,  G.=3*7,  color  green. 

Topaz  (p.  310),  H.=8,  G.=:3.5,  in  prisms  of  124^  cleavage  basal  perfect. 

Rubellite  (p.  308),  H.=7.5,  Ot.  3,  in  three-  or  six-sided  prisms,  color  violet,  rose-red, 
reaction  for  boron  (p.  189). 

(  Andaltjsite  (p.  809),  H.  =7*5,  G.=3-2,  in  prisms  of  93% 

i  FiBBOLiTE  (p.  309),  R  =6-7,  G.  3*2,  brilliant  diagonal  cleavage. 

(  Cyanite  (p.  310),  H.=5-7,  G.=3*6,  usually  in  bladed  crystals,  color  blue  to  gray. 

b.  ReacUon  for  magnesium  :  a  pink  color  with  cobalt  solution  after  ignition. 

Talc  (p.  326),  soft,  foliated,  yields  water  upon  intense  ignition. 
Enstatite  pt.  (p.  268),  H.=5'5,  cleavage  prismatic  93% 
Spinel  pt.  (p.  249),  H.=:8,  commonly  in  octahedrons. 

e.  Reaction  for  tin  :  metallic  globule  with  soda  in  charcoal. 

OA88ITEBITE  (p.  253),  G.  =6-4-7  1.    Also  some  Pyrochlore  (p.  337). 

d.  No  reactions  as  above. 

1.  Hardness  7  or  above  7. 

Spinel  (p.  249),  H.=8,  G.=3*5-4-l,  occurs  in  octahedrons. 

Gahnitk  (p.  250),  H.=7'5-8,  G.  =4*4-4-9,  octahedral,  when  mixed  with  borax  gives  a 
one  coating  on  charcoal 

Beryl  (p.  277).  H.  =7*5-8,  G.  =2 -6-2 -7,  always  in  hexagonal  prisms.^ 

Phenacite  (p.  279),  H.=7-5-8,  G.=8. 

OuvAROViTE  (p.  282),  H.=7"5,  G.=3'5,  color  green,  chromium  reaction. 

Zircon  (p.  282),  H.=7-5,  G.=405-4-75,  zirconia  reaction  (p.  191),  often  in  square 
prisms. 

Staubolite  (p.  314),  H.=7,  G.=3-4-3-8,  always  crystallized,  /Ai=123% 

loLiTE  (p.  289),  H.  =7-7-5,  G.=2-6,  color  blue,  lustre  glassy. 

QUABTZ  (p.  262),  H.=7,  G=2-6,  and  Tbidymite  (p.  266),  G.=2-3. 

2.  Hardness  below  7. 

(a)  Give  a  bluish-green  flame  when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid ;  Xenotime 
(p.  842) ;  Monazite  (p.  346) ;  Apatite  (p.  842). 

(3)  Reaction  for  titanium.— Rutilb  (p.  254) ;  Bbookite  (p.  255) ;  Octahedritb 
(p.  255),  always  in  square  octahedrons;  Perofskitk  (p.  248). 

(7)  Reaction  for  tungsten. —Scheelite  (p.  362),  H.=6,  G.  =4-5-5. 

(8)  Not  included  in  the  above  :  Enstatite  (p.  268) ;  Diallage  (p.  271) ;  Anthophyl* 
UTB  (p.  273). 

B.  Fusible. 
1.  Qdatinizing  with  Add :  forming  a  stijfJeSLy  upon  EvaporaUom. 
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1.  ffydroui, 

a,  Haxdness  5  or  above  6. 

Datolitb  (p.  812),  in  glaa^  cxystalB,  also  rarely  massiTe,  never  fibrous,  fuses  with  A 
green  flame  (boron). 

Natrolite  (p.  820),  G.=2'17-2'25,  fuses  quietly  and  easily  to  a  colorless  glass. 

ScoLBCiTB  (p.  321),  Thomsonitb  (p.  320),  on  fusion  ofteai  curl  up  in  worm-like 
forms. 

b.  Hardness  below  5. 

GMELmiTB  (p.  323),  H.  =4-5,  in  bezagonal  or  rhombohedral  ciystals. 
Phillipsitb  (p.  323),  H.  =4-4-5,  in  twinned  cryHtals. 
Laumontitb  (p.  316),  H.=3'5,  becomes  opaque  on  exposure. 
Pbctolitb  and  Analcitb  are  decomposed  by  acid  with  the  separation  of  gelatinom 
silica,  but  do  not  form  a  stiff  jelly. 


2.  Anhydrous, 

With  hydrochloric  acid  give  off  snlphnretted  hydrc^n. 

Danalitb  (p.  280),  with  soda  on  charcoal  gives  a  zinc  coating,  color  flesh-red  to  gray. 

Helyite  (p.  280).  manganese  reaction  with  borax,  color  yellow. 
With  soda  on  charcoal  a  sulphur  reaction. 

HaOynite   p.  296),  color  sky-blue. 
Sodalite  (p.  295),  reaction  for  chlorine. 

WoLLASTONiTE  (p.  269),  color  white,  lustre  vitreous. 

Nbfhelitb  (p.  294),  hexagonal. 


2.  JDo  not  form  a  perfect  Jdly  toith  HydroMoria  AM. 

ffydnous. 

1.  Structure  eminently  micaceous. 

GTdorites  :  PENNrNiTB  fp.  333) ;  Rtpidolite  (p.  834) ;  Prochlorite  (p.  335) ;  laminiB 
tough  but  not  elastic,  colors  green  to  black ;  only  partially  attacked  by  acid. 

Vermicttlites :  Jeffebisite  (p.  333) ;  also  pyrosclerite,  etc.,  colors  mostly  brown- 
yellow,  also  green,  B.B.  exfoliate  largely,  decomposed  by  acid  with  the  separation  of  silica. 

Lepidomelanb  (p.  291),  color  black,  yields  a  magnetic  globule. 

AUTUNITE  (p.  357),  H,=2-2-5,  color  bright  yellow. 

Fahlunite  (p.  331),  has  a  more  or  less  distinct  micaceous  structure. 

2.  Structure  not  micaceous. 

1.  Reaction  for  iron  :  leave  a  magnetic  residue  on  charcoal. 

(a)  Arsenates:  give  arsenical  fumes  on  charcoal.— ScoRODlTE  (p.  353),  orthorhombio ; 
Pharmacosxderite  (p.  354),  isometric. 

(/3)  Phosphates  :   give  a  bluish -green  flame  after  moistening  with  sulphuric  add.— 
Childrbnitb  (p.  355),  reacts  for  manganese,  fuses  only  on  the  edges,  H.  =4*5-5. 
ViviANiTE  (p.  849),  H.  =1  -5-2,  fuses  easily  to  a  magnetic  globule. 

2.  Reaction  for  arsenic  on  charcoal. 

PnARMACOLITE  (p.  348). 

3.  Borates  :  give  a  deep-gfreen  flame  after  moistening  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Borax  (p.  359) ;  Boracite  (p.  369) ;  Ulexite  (p.  359) ;  Sussexitb  (p.  858). 

4.  Not  included  above. 

(a)  Hardness  5,  or  above  5  (apatite =5). 
Pre  FINITE  (p.  318),  H.  =6-6*5,  color  apple-green  to  white. 
Analcite  (p.  321),  a  =5-5-5,  fuses  quickly  to  a  clear  glass. 
PECTOLITE  (p.  315),  H.=5,  usually  in  aggregations  of  acicular  crystals. 
Afophyllitb  (p.  318),  H.  =4*5-5,  B.B.  a  violet-blue  flame. 
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{$)  Hardnew  below  5. 
Finite  (p.  380),  H.  =2*5-3*5,  compact. 
Pachnolite  (p.  243),  H.  =2-4,  yields  fluorine. 
€habazitb  (p.  8f!2),  H.=4-5,  rhombohedral. 
Apopiiyllitb  (p.  318),  H.  =4*5-5,  tetragonal. 
Harmotome  (p.  324),  H.  =4*5,  nsually  in  oompoond  crystali. 
Stilbite  (p.  824),  H.=3-5-4. 
Hbulandite  (p.  325),  H.=3*5-4. 

Anhydrous, 

1.  Yield  metallic  lead  with  soda  on  charcoal. 

Pyromorpiiitb  (p.  844),  color  green,  gives  a  bluish-green  flame  on  fusion. 

Mihetite  (p.  344),  color  yellow  to  brown,  yields  arsenical  fumes  on  charcoal. 

Vanadinite  (p.  344),  color  brownish -yellow  to  reddish-brown,  with  borax  R.P.  as 
emeiald-g^en  bead. 

Wulfenite  (p.  362),  color  bright  yellow  to  red,  reaction  for  tungsten. 
8.  Beaction  for  fluorine,  with  sulphuric  acid. 

(a)  Give  a  bluish-green  flame  after  moistening  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Ambltoonite  (p.  847),  gives  a  lithia-red  to  the  flame. 

Triplite  (p.  347),  a  strong  manganese  reaction. 

Wagnerite  (p.  846),  color  yellow  to  grayish. 

(fi)  Fluorite  (p.  241),  cleavage  octahedral,  perfect. 

Cryolite  (p.  242),  fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

Lepidoijte  (p.  202),  color  pink«  structure  micaceous. 
8.  Reaction  for  Uthia :  give  a  purple-red  color  to  the  flame. 

Spodumene  (p.  278),  H.=6o-7,  G.=313-819. 

Triphylite  (p.  847),  H.=5,  G.  =8*54-8 '6,  gives  a  bluish^green  color  to  the  extremity 
of  the  flam«. 

The  mica  lepidollte,  and  also  some  biotite,  give  a  lithia  flame. 
4.  Beaction  for  iron  with  the  fluxes. 

Vesuvianite  (p.  283),  tetragonal,  H.=6*5. 

Epidote  (p.  285),  monoclinic,  H.=6*7. 

Garnet  pt.  (p.  280),  is  isometric,  H.  =6*5-7*5. 
-    Lepidomelanb  (p  291),  structure  micaceous. 

Hypersthene  (p.  268),  orthorhombia 
Here  fall  aUo  dark-colored  varieties  of  Amphibolb  (p.  274),  and  rrAOZBNE  (p.  270). 
6.  Beaction  for  manganese  with  borax. 

Bhodonitb  (p.  272),  color*usually  rose-red. 

Spessartite  (manganese  garnet,  p.  282). 

6.  Beaction  for  titanium, 

TiTANITE  (p.  313). 

7.  Beaction  for  tungsten, 

SCIIEELITE  (p.  862). 

8.  Not  included  in  the  above. 

Halite  (p.  237),  Sylvite  (p.  238),  soluble  in  water. 

Micas  (pp.  289-292),  structure  eminently  micaceous. 

Apatite  (p.  342),  H.=5,  G.=2'9-3'25,  a  bluish-green  flame  after  moistening  wita 
sulphuric  acid. 

Pyroxene  (p.  270),  H.=5-6,  G.  =8 '2-8  5,  monoclinic,  angle  of  prism  93°. 

Amphibolb  (p.  274).  H.=5-6,  G.  =2*9-8*4,  monoclinic,  angle  of  prism  (cleavage 
perfect)  124^'. 

Scapolites  (pp.  293,  294),  H.  =5-6*5,  G.  =2*5-2  8,  tetragonal;  B  B.  fuse  with  intu- 
mescence to  a  blebby  glaR& 

ZoisiTB  (p.  286),  H. =6-6*5,  G.  =8*1-3*88,  orthorhombio ;  B.B.  swells  up  and  fuses  to 
a  blebby  glass. 

Feldspars  (pp.  S97  to  304),  H.  =6-7.  G.  =2 ■6-2*8,  cleavage  in  two  directions  at  right 
angles  or  nearly  so ;  B.B.  fuse  quietly  to  a  clear  glass. 

AxiNiTE  (p.  288)   H.  =6 -5-7,  G.  =8*27;  B.B.  reaction  for  boron 

ToxTRMALiNE  (p.  307),  H.  =7,  G.  =2*9-3*3  ;  no  distinct  cleavage,  commonly  in  tliree 
or  sijL-sided  prisms ;  B.B.  reaction  for  boron. 

Garnet  (p.  280),  H.=6'5-7*5,  G.=8*16-4*3,  iscmetrla 
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TABUB    n. 

Minerals  Arranged  According  to  tlieir  CrystaUizaiion, 

The  following  table  oontains  the  names  of  all  distinct  species  whose  Grysitalline  System  ii 
known.  For  convenience,  however,  the  names  of  those  which  are  descnbed  in  detail  in  tht 
body  dt  the  work  are  printed  in  small  capitals.  The  species  are  arranged  according  to  tbeii 
■pedfio  gravities. 

L  CRYSTALLIZATION  ISOMETRIC. 

A.  Lustre  Umsietallic. 


Spec.  Gravity 

Hardnno. 

Spec  Gravity 

HaidneM. 

Sal  Ammoniac  (p.  238) . . 

1-53 

1-5-2 

Peridasite  (p.  245) 

8-67 

6 

Alum  (p.  373) 

1-56-2 

2-2  5 

Arsenolite  (p.  262) 

3-70 

1-5 

Faujasite  (p.  322) 

1-92 

5 

NantokiteCp.  2;^) 

3-93 

2-2-5 

Sylvite  (p.  238) 

1-9-2 

2 

Spinel  (p.  249) 

3  •5-41 

8 

Halite  (p.  237) 

21-2-20 

2  5 

Hercynite  (p.  250) 

3  9-3  95 

7-5-8 

Chlorocalcite  (p.  238). . . 

Alabandite  (p.  215) 

3-95-4 

3-5-4 

Kremereito  (p.  239) 

Percylite  (p.  240) 

2-5 

SODALITE  (p.  2<J5) 

2-14-2-4 

5-5-6 

Sphalerite  (p.  215)... 

3  9-4  2 

3-5-4 

Analcite  (p.  321) 

22-2-29 

5^-5 

Pkropskite  (p.  248) 

4-04 

5-5 

Nosite  (p.  296) 

2  25-2-4 

5-5 

Chrompicotite  (p.  252). . 
Tritomite  (p.  318) 

412 

8 

Ralstonite  (p.  243) 

2-4 

4-5 

3  •9-4-7 

5-5 

HaOynite  (p.  290) 

2-4-2-5 

5-5-5 

Pyrooulore  (p.  337)... 

4-2-4  35 

5^-5 

LEUcrTE(p.  298) 

24-2  56 

5-5-6 

Pyrrhite  (p.  337). 

6 

Oldhamite  (p.  213) 

2-58  • 

4 

Gahnite  (p.  250) 

4-4-6 

7-5-« 

PoUucite  (p.  277) 

29 

0-5 

Thorite  (p.  318) 

4  3^-4 

4-5^ 

Pharmacosidkrite  (p. 

Seuamiontite  (p.  262). . . 

5-2-5  3 

2-2-5 

354). 

2-9-3 

2-5 

Embolite  (p.  238) 

MicroUte  (p.  337) 

5-3-5-4 

1-1-5 

Boracitb  (p.  359) 

2  97 

7 

5-5 

Fl/UORITE  (p.  241) 

319 

4 

Ckraroyrite  (p.  238). . 

5-^-5 

1-1-5 

Helvite  (p.  280) 

31-3-3 

6-6-5 

Huantajayite  (p.  237). , . 

Garnet  (p.  280) 

3'15-4-3 

0-5-7 -5 

Bromyrite  (p.  2;i8) 

5-8-« 

2-3 

Danalite  (p.  280) 

3-43 

5-5-6 

Cuprite  (p.  244) 

5-8-6-15 

3-5-4 

Hauerite  (p.  222) 

3-46 

4 

lEulytite  (p.  280) 

5-9-6 

4-5 

Diamond  (p.  200) 

3-53 

10 

Bunsenite(p.  245) 

6-4 

5  5 

B.  Lustre  Metallic. 


Cubanite  (p.  323) 

Peropskite  (p.  248) 

Chromite  (p.  252; . 

Tennantite  (p.  234). . . 

Binnite  (p.  229) 

Magnesioferrite  (p.  251). 

Jacobeito  (p.  250) 

Corynite  (p.  225) 

BoRNtTE  (p.  215) 

Tetrahedrite  (p.  233). 

LlNN^ITE  (p.  223) 

Pyritb  (p  221) 

Maonetitb  fp.  250) 

PUANKLINITE  (p.  251).. 

Julianite  (p.  234) 

Grunanitefp.  215) 

Gersdorffitk  (p.  224). 

Cobalt ite  (p.  224) 

Cllmannite  (p.  225). . 


Spec.  Gravity 


4  03-4-2 

4  04 

4-3-4-6 

4-4-4-5 

4-48 

4-6 

4-75 

4-99 

4-4-5-5 

45-5-1 

4-8-^ 

4-8-5-2 

4-9^5-2 

507-^-09 

5-12 

5-13 

5-0-45-9 

6-6-3 

6-2-6-5 


Harduc«& 


4 

5-5 

5-5 

35-4 

4-5 

6-6  5 

6 

45^ 

3 

3-4-5 

5-5 

6-6-6 

5  5-6-5 

5-5-6-5 

soft 

4-5 

5-5 

6-5 

5-5.5 


Smaltite  (p.  223) 

Skutterudite  (p.  224)... 
Polyargyrite  'p.  235). . . . 

Laurito  (p.  22.5) 

Uraninite  (p.  252; 

Argentite  (p.  213). .. . 

Galenite  (p.  213) 

jlRON  (p.  204) 

jMetacinnabarite  (p.  219). 
Clausttialite  (p.  214). 
Naumanuite  .p.  213;. . . . 

Altaite  (p.  215) 

Copper  (p.  203) 

Silver  (p.  201) 

jPalladium  (p.  202) 

'AMALGASi  (p.  208) 

Gold  (p.  199) 

Platinum  (p.  201) 

Platiuiridinm  (p.  202)., 


Spec.  Gravity 


6-4-7-2 

6-7-6-8 

6-97 

6  09 

6-4-8 

7-2-7-4 

7-25-7  7 

7-3-7-8 

7-5-7-7 

7-0-8-8 

80 

8-16 

8-84 

10-1-11-1 

11-3-11-8 

14 

15 -6-19 -5 

16-19 

22-6-23 


Hardness 

5  5-6 
6 

25 

7'-iboTe; 
55 
2-2-5 
2-5-3 
4-5 
3 

2-5-4 
2-5 
8-3-5 
2-5-3 
2-5-3 
4  5-5 
3-3-5 
2-5-3 
4-4-5 
6-7 
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The  commonly  occnrring  forms  of  some  of  the  Isometric  minerals  are  as  follows : 
l.--Oc</iA«rfwn*.— Alum;  Cbromite;  Cuprite;  Diamond;  Franklinite;  Magnetite;  Micro- 
lite  ;  Pjrochlore ;  Balstonite ;  Spinel  (incl.  hercynite,  etc.).     Also  Laurite ;  Pyrrhite ;  Senar 
montite.  and  less  commonly  Galenite ;  Fluorite. 

2.  CMft«.— Boracite ;    Cerargyrite;    Fluorite;    Galenite;    Halite;   ?crcylite;    Perofskito; 
Pharmacosiderite ;  Pyrite;  Sylvite. 

3.  Dodecahedrons. — Amalgam;  Cuprite;  Garnet;  Magnetite. 

4.  TrapezfjJiedrom. — ^Gamet ;  (?)  Leucite ;  (?)  Analcite. 

5.  Pyritohedrons, — Cobaltite  ;  Gersdorffite  ;  Hauerite ;  Pyrite. 

The  Cleavage  of  Halite,  Sylvite,  Peridasite,  Galenite  is  eminently  cuhio; — of  Fluorite, 
Magnetite,  Diamond  eminently,  octahedral; — of  Sphalerite,  eminently  dodecahedroL 

II.  CRYSTALLIZATION  TETRAGONAL. 
A.  Lustre  Unmetallic. 


Spec  Gravity  Hardness. 

Spec.  Gravity 

Hardness. 

Mellite  (p.  890) 

1-55-1 -65 

2-2-5 

Adelpholite  (p.  841) 

Octaubdrite  (p.  255). . 

3-8 

85-4-5 

Apophyllite  (p.  818). . 

2  3-2 -4 

4-5-5 

3 -8-3 -95 

5-5-6 

LoBweite  (p.  372) 

2-38 

2-5-3 

RuTii.E  (p.  254) 

4-18-4-25 

6-0-5 

Leucite  (p.  296) 

2 -4-2 -56 

?-5-6 

Xenotimb  (p.  342) 

4-45-4  56 

4-5 

Sarcolite(p.  294) 

2  5-2-9 

6 

Zircon  (p.  282) 

4-4-75 

7-5 

Wernerite  (p.  294). . . . 

2-63-2-8 
2-6-2-74 

5-6 
5.5-6 

Azorite  (p.  337; 

4-7 

Meionitb  (p.  293; 

Romeite  (p.  348) 

5-6 

Edingtonite  (p.  319) 

2-7 

4-4-5 

Moniraolite  (p.  348) 

5^4 

4-5-5 

ChioUte  (p.  242) 

2  7-2-9 

4 

SCIIEELITE  (p.  362) 

5  0-608 

4-5-5 

SeUaite  (p.  242} 

2^7 

5 

(PllOSOENITE  (p.  386)... 

6-6-3 

2-75-8 

Gehlenite  (p.  309) 

2  9-3-07 

5-5-6 

Calomel  (p.  238; 

6-48 

1-2 

Mellilite  (p.  284) 

2-9-3-1 

5 

Cassiterite  (p.  253; . . . 

6  •4-71 

6-7 

Chodneffite  (p.  242) 

3-0 

WULFENITE  (p.  362).... 

6-7  01 

275-3 

Zeunorite  (p.  357) 

Vesuvianite  (p.  283).. 

3  2 

2-2  "5 

Eosite  (d  3()3;. 

3-4 

3-35-3  45 

6-5 

Matlockite  (p.  240) 

7-2 

2  75-3 

TORBERNITE  (p.  356).  . . 

3  4-3-6 

2-2-5 

Stolzite  (p.  362) 

79-8-13 

2-75-3 

KocheUte  (p.  341) 

3-74 

3-5-5 

B.  Lustre  Metallic. 


Spec.  Gravity 


CHALCOFraiTE  (p.  222) . 

Stannite  (p.  223) 

Hausmannite  (p.  255) . . . 
Braunite  (p.  255) 


4-1-4-3 
4-3-4-5 
4-72 
4-75-4-8 


Haidna 


8-5-4 
4 

5-5-5 
6-6-5 


Ferousonite  (p.  240). 
Naoyagite  (p.  227). . . 
Tapiolite  (p.  339) 


Spec.  Gravity 


5-84 

6-85-7-2 

7-36 


Hardnesa. 


5-a-6 

1-1-6 
6 


UL  CRYSTALLIZATION  HEXAGONAL. 
A.  Lu&tre  Unmetallic. 


Bj)ec.  Grovity 

HardnoBB. 

Spec  Gravity 

Hardness. 

Ettringrite  (p.  373) 

Coquimbite  (p.  373^ 

GMELlNITK(p.  323)  R*. 
Chabazite  (p.  822)  R. . 

Levynite  (p.  321)  R 

Tridymitb  (p.  206; 

Hallite  (p.  333) 

1-75 

2-2-1 

2-04-217 

208-2-19 

2-1-216 

2-28-233 

2-4 

2-4-25 

2-4-2-66 

25-2-65 

2 

2-2-5 

4-5 

4-5 

4-4-5 

7 

5-6 

2 

5-5-6 

Pyrosmalite  (p.  318).... 

Dreelite  (p.  368)  R 

Magnebite  (p.  380)  R.. 

Cronstedtito  (p.  335) 

Dioptase  (p.  279)  R 

RlIODOCIIROSITE  (p.  381) 
R 

3-;} -2 

3-2-3-4 

3-3 

8-35 

3-35 

3-4-3-7. 
3-55 
3-6-4 
3-7-3-9 

4-4-5 
3-5 

3 -5-4 -5 
25 

3-5-4  5 

Oancrinite  fp.  295) 

Chalcopliyllite  (p.  352). . 
Nefuelite  (p.  294) 

Volborijhite  (p.  352) 

Brucite  (p.  259)  R 

SiDERITB  (p.  381)  R 

3-3  5 

2-5 

3-5-4-5 

*  Speoies,  after  whose  names  an  i2  ia  written,  belong  to  tiie  Rhombohedral  Diyiaioii. 
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Quartz  (p.  262)  B. 

Calcite  (p.  376)  11 

Mici-OBommite  (p.  205) . . 

Alunite  (p.  374)  R 

Beuyi.  (p.  277) 

Pknninite  (p.  333)  R.. 

?BlOTITK(p.  290) 

Catapleiite  ^p.  817) 

Dolomite  (p.  379)  R. . . 
?  PnOCHLORITE  (p.  335). 
Kadialyte  (p.  277)  R. . . . 

TOUKMALINE  (p.  307)  R. 

Ankeuite  (p.  380)  R. . . 

Apatite  (p.  342) 

Phenacite  (p.  279)  R. . . . 
Lbpidomelane  (p.  291). 

Seybertite  (p.  386) 

Friedelite  (p.  280)  R.... 
Breunerite  (p.  380)  R... 


Spec.  Gravity 

2 -6-2 -8 

2-5-2 -78 

2  60 

2-6-2-75 

2-6-2-76 

2-6-2-85 

2  •7-3-1 

2-8 

2 -8-2 -9 

2-8-2-96 

2-9-3 

2-94-3-3 

2-95-3-1 

2  9-3  25 
2-96-3 

3 
8^1 

3  07 
3-3-2 


Hurdnesfl. 

2-6-3-5 

6 

3-5-4 

7-5-8 

2-25 

2-5-3 

6 

3-5-4 

1-2 

5-5 

6-5-7-5 

3-5-4 

5 

8 

3 

4-5 

4-75 

4-4-5 


Spec.  QTKwity 

Hudsei 

Wiirtrite(p.  220) 

GORUMDUH  (p.  245)  R. . 
WiLLEMITE  (p.  279)  R.. 
Smithsonite  (p.  382)  R. 

ParisiteCp.  386) 

CoveUite  (p.  227) 

Cerlte  (p.  818) 

3-98 

3-9-4-16 

3  •9-4-3 

4-4-45 

4-35 

46 

4-91 

4-7 

3-8-5 

5-4-5-7 

5-5-5-7 

5-4-5  56 

5-7-5-9 

5-7-6-8 
6-55 
6-5-7-1 
6-7-7-23 

7-7-25 

3-5-4 

9 

5-5 

5 

4-5 

1-5^ 

5*5 

Fluocerite  (p.  242) 

Gkeenockite  (p.  220) . . 

ZINCITE  (p.  244) 

lodyrite  (p.  238) 

Prodstite  (p.  231) R... 

iPyrargyrite  (p.  230)  R. 

Schwartzembergite      (p. 

240) 

4^ 

3-3-5 

4-45 

8oa 

2-2-5 
2-2-5 

2-2-5 

Susannite  (p.  869)  R.... 
Pyromorphitb  (p.  844) 
Vanadinite  {p.  345). . . 
Mimetite  (p.  344) 

2-5 
3-5-4 
2-5-3 
3-6 

B. 

Lustre  Metallic. 

Spec.  Gravity 

Hanlneffi. 

spec.  Gravity 

HardiMia. 

Graphite  (p.  208) 

2-1-2-23 

1-2 

Tellurium  (p.  2a5) 

6  1-6-8 

2-2-5 

Chalcophanite  (p.  261). . 

3-91 

2-5 

Allemontite  (p.  205) 

613-6-2 

3-8 -6 

Pyrkiiotite  (p.  219). . . 

4-4-47 

8 -5-4 -5 

Antimony  (p.  205) R... 

6-6-6-7 

a-«-5 

Molybdenite  (p.  211). 

4-4-4 -5 

1-1-5 

Tetradymite  (p.  211). 

7-2-7-9 

2 

Menaccwnite  (p.  247)  R 

4-5-5 

5-6 

NiCCOLITE  (p.  220) 

7-3-7-7 

5^-5 

Hem.\tite  (p.  246)  R. . . 

4-5-5-3 

5-5-6-5 

Breithauptite(p.  221)... 

7-54 

5  5 

Beyrichite  (p.  219) 

MiLLEKlTE  (p.  219)  R. . 

4-7 

8-8-5 

JoBcite  (p.  211) 

7-93 

soft. 

4-6-5 -65 

3-3-5 

WehrliteCp.  211) 

8-44 

1-2 

Z INCITE  (p.  244) 

5-4-5-7 

4-4-5 

Cinnabar  (p.  218) R... 

9  0 

2-25 

Pyrargyrite  (p.  230)  R 

5-7-5  9 

2-2-5 

Bismuth  (p.  205) 

9-73 

2-2-5 

Arsenic  (p.  204)  R 

5-93 

3-5 

iRIDOSMINE  (p.  202) 

19-3-21 

6-7 

IV.  CRYSTALLIZATION  ORTHORHOMBIC. 
A.  Lustre  Unmetallic. 


Spec.  Gravity 


Struvite(p.349) 

Lecontite  (p.  870) 

Apbthitalite  (p.  368). . . , 

Mascagnite  (p.  870) 

Epsomite  (p.  372) , 

Fauserite  (p.  372) 

Nitre  (p.  357)... -.-, 

Erythrosiderite  (p.  239), 

Goslarite  (p.  373) , 

Sulphur  (p.  206) 

Stilbite  (p.  324) 

PlIILLTPglTE  (p.  323) . . 

Natrolite  (p.  320) 

Pilinite  (p.  322) , 

Gismondite  (p.  319). . . . 
Eudnophite  (p.  322). . . . 

Epistilbite  (p.  325) 

Thomson  iTE  (p.  320). . 
Wavkllitk  (p.  354). . . 


1-65-1-7 

1-73 
1-73 
1-75 
1-89 
1-94 

2-04 

207 

2'09-2-2 

2-20 

217-2-25 

2-26 

2 -205 

2-27 

2  25-2-36 

2-3-2-4 

234 


Hardnoea. 

2 

2-2-5 

3-3-5 

2-2-5 

2-2-5 

2-2-5 

2 

2-2-5 

1-5-2-5 

3-5-4 

4-4-5 

5-55 

4-5 
5-5 
4-4-5 
5-5  5 
3-4 


Spec.  Gravity 


SCORODITE  {p.  353) 

Forsterite  (p.  278) 

ZoisiTE  (p.  286) 

Dufrenite  (p.  856) 

Calamine  ^p.  317) 

?  Astrophyllite  (p.  291). 
Hypersthene  (p.  268) 

Eucbroite  vP-  351) 

Diaspore  (p.  257) 

Chrysolite  (p.  278). . . 
Uranospiuite  ^p.  357).. 

Oupimknt  (p.  209) 

Guarinite  (p.  314} 

Langite  (p.  375) 

Triphylite  (p.  347).. 

Topaz  (p.  310) 

Ardennite  (p.  288) 

Triplite  (p.  347) 

Staurolite  (p.  314) . . 


3-1-3-3 

3  2-3-33 

31-3-38 

3  2-3-4 

3  16-8-9 

3-32 

3-39 

3-39 

3-3-3-5 

3-3-35 

3-45 

3-48 

3-49 

3-5 

3-54-3-6 

3  4-3-68 

3-62 

3-4-^-8 

3-4-3-8 


Hardne 


3-5-4 

6-7 

6-6-5 

3-5-4 

4  6-5 

3 

5-6 

3-5-4 

6-5-7 

6-7 

2-3 

1-5-2 

6 

2-5-3 

5 

8 

b-7 

4-5-5 

7-7;5 
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Foresito  (p.  ___^ 

Kaolinite  (p.  339). . . 

Peganite(p.  856) 

Kieserite  (p.  873) 

lOLITB  (p.  289) 

Lanthanitb  (p.  888). . . 

Talc  (p.  836) 

ABpidolite  (p.  290) 

Pykopiiyllite  (p.  337). 
Phlogopite  (p.  390) . . . 
Haidingeiite  (p.  349). . . . 

Pbbhnite  (p.  318) 

Lepidolite  (p.  293). . . . 
CiyophyUite  (p.  393). . . . 
AUAGONITE  (p.  383) 

Anhydrite  (p.  367) . . . . 
Leucophanite  (p.  378) . . . 

Herderite  (p.  348) 

Villarsite  (p.  318) 

?Maroabite  (p.  835)... 

Fluemte(p.  343) 

Mangonocalcite  (p.  884) . 

Diaclasite  (p.  369) 

Kupfferite  (p.  374) 

Seybertite  (p.  836) 

Tjrolite  (p.  353) 

AUTUNITB  (p.  357) 

Anthophyllite  (p.  373) 
Andalusite  (p.  309) . . . 

HUMITE  (p.  305) 

MonticeUite  (p.  378) .... 

CniLDRENITE  (p.  355) . . 

Enstatite  (p.  368) 


Spec.  Gravity 

Hardness 

3-41 

3  •4-3-63 

1-3-5 

3-5 

3-35 

3-53 

35 

3-56-3-67 

7-7-5 

3-6-3-67 

3-5-3 

3  •6-3-8 

1-1-5 

3-73 

1-3 

3-75-3 -9 

1-3 

3-78-3-85 

2-5-3 

3-85 

1  •5-3-5 

3  •8-3-9 

6-6-5 

3-84-3 

2-5-4 

3  91 

2-26 

393 

3-5-4 

3  •9-3-98 

3-3-5 

3-97 

3  5-4 

3-98 

5 

3-99 

4-^ 

3-99 

3-5-4-6 

3 

8-04 

4-5 

3-05 

3-5-4 

3-08 

5-5 

3-3  1 

4-5 

3-3  1 

1-3 

3  05-819 

3-35 

3  1-3 -3 

5-5 

3  1-3 -3 

7-5 

3  1-^-34 

6-6-5 

8-3  35 

5-^-5 

3-18-3 -34 

4-5-6 

31-3  3 

5-5 

Chrybobbryl  (p. 
Asmanite  (p.  366). 
Strontianite  (p. 

Knebelifce  (p.  378) 

Libethenite  (p.  851) 

Bromlite  (p.  384) 

Atacamite  (p.  339)  . 
Glandetite  (p.  363).... 
Hortonolite(p.  378)... 
Gelebtite  (p.  366).. . 
Bodpperite  (p.  378)... 
Stembergite  (p.  318), . 
Cervantite  (p.  363)/. . 

Tephroite(p.  378) 

?Brookite  (p.  355). . 

G6THITE  (p.  358) 

Olivenitb  (p.  351). . . 
Wither ITE  (p.  384) . . 

Baritb  (p.  865) 

Molybdite(p.  363).... 

EUXKNITE  (p.  340) 

Polymignite  (p.  340).. 

Polycrase  (p.  340) 

iESCHYNITE  (p.  340) . . 
Cotunnibe  (p.  339) 
Valentinite  (p.  „, 
Descloizite  (p.  345). 
Pucherite  (p.  845) . . 
Akglebite  (p.  867). 
Leadhillite  (p.  8( 
Cerussite  (p.  885). 
Nadorite(p.  848)... 
Mendipite  (p.  340).. 


Spec.  Gravity 


8-5-3 -84 

3*63 

8-6-3 -71 

3-71 

3-6-3-8 

3-7 

3 -76-3-9 

3-85 

3-91 

8-9-3-98 

3-98-4-08 

4-21 

4  08 

4-413 

403-4  ^a 

4-4-4 

4-1-4-4 

4-3 

4-3-4-7 

4  5 
4-6-5 
4-7-4^85 
5-1 
4-9^-14 

5  34 
5-57 
5-84 
5-91 

61-6  39 
6-36-6-44 
6-48 
7-03 

7-7  1 


HardnoH. 


8-5 

6-5 

3-5-4 

6-5 

4 

4-4-5 

3-8-5 

6-5 

3-3-5 

55-6 

1-1-5 

4-6 

5-5-6 

5-5-6 

5-6-5 

3 

3-^-75 

2  5-3  6 

1-3 

5-5 
5-6 

Boft. 

35-3 

35 

4 

3-75-8 

3-5 

3-8 -5 

3 

3-5-3 


B.  Lustre  Metallic. 


Iltaite  (p.  387) 

Manganite  (p.  358). . . . 
Chalcostibite  (p.  338)... 

ElTARGITE  (p.  235) 

Epigenite  (p.  336) 

Spathiopyrite  (p.  334) . . 

Stibnite  (p.  210) 

Famatinite  (p.  336)   

Klaprotholite  (p.  239). . . 

Marcasitb  (p.  335) 

Livingt^tonite  (p.  310). . . 

Stylotypite  (p.  233) 

Pyrolusite  (p.  356)... 
Wittichenite  (p.  233). . . . 
Guanajaatite  (p.  211)... 

Emplectite  (p.  228) 

ZiNKENITE  (p.  228) 

Saktorite  (p.  228). . . . 

SyVMARSKITB  (p.  339) .  .  . 

Dupresoybite  (p.  229). 

Yttiiotantalite      (p. 

JJ39) 


Spec.  Gravity 


3-7-4-3 

4-2-4-4 
4-25-5 
4-44 

4-5 

4-5^ 

4-57 

4  6 

4-7-4-85 
4-81 
4-79 
4^83 

5 
5-15 

5  1-5-36 
5  35 

5  39 
5-45-5-7 
5  5-5-6 

5-4-5-9 


Hardness. 


5-5-6 

4 

3-4 

8 

8-5 

6-7 

2 

3-5 

2-5 

6-6-5 

2 

3 

2-3-5 

3-5 

3-3-5 

8-3-5 

3 

5-5-6 

3 

5-5-5 


Jamebonite  {p,^^^;. 
Ghalcocitb  (p.  317)... 

Columbite  (p.  338) 

Bournonite  (p.  231) . . . 

Diaphorite  (p.  230) 

Glaucodot  (p.  226) 

Aikimte(p.  232) 

POLYBASITE  (p.  235)..  .  . 

Stephanite  (p.  234). . . 
Stromeyerite  (p.  218). . . 

IWolfachite  (p.  225) 

Arsenopyrite  (p.  225) . . . 

Jordanite  (p.  229) 

Geocronite  (p.  235) 

'Allodasite  (p.  226) 

Bibmuthinite  (p.  210). 

Leucopyrite  (p.  226) 

LoUingite  (p.  226) 

lACANTHITE   (p.  217)    . .  . 

Tantalite  (p.  337) 

Hebsite  (p.  216).    

Dybcrabite  (p.  212) ... . 


t 


Spec.  Gravity 


5  5-5 -8 
5 -5-5 -8 
5-4-6-5 
5'7-5-9 
5-90 

6  0 

6  1-6-8 

6-31 

6-27 

6-2-6 -3 

6-37 

6-64 

6-4 

6  •4-6-6 

6-6 

6-4r-7-2 

6-3-7-3 

6-8-8-7 

7-16-7-3 

7-8 

8-3-8-6 

9 -4-0 -8 


Hardneis. 


3-3 

3-5-3 

6 

3-5-3 

3-5-3 

5 

3-3  5 

3-3 

2-2-5 

2-5-3 

5-5 

5-5-6 

2-3 
4-5 
3 
5^-5 

2-5 

6-6-5 

2-35 

3 -5-1 
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APPENDIX. 


CRYSTALLIZATION  MONOCLIXia 


A.  Lustre  XJkmetallic. 


Natron  (p.  3%) 

MlBABILITE  (p.  370).. 

BouAX  (p.  359) 

Copperas  (p.  372) 

Gay-lcssite  (p.  387). 
Botrrogen  fp.  373). . .' . 
Whewellite  (p.  390)... 

TRONA(p.  3«G) 

Hydromagnesitc  (p.  387) 

SCOLECITE  (p.  321) 

Heulandite  (p.  325). . . 

Gypsum  (p.  370) 

Gibbsite  ;p.  2()b) 

Syngenite  (p.  372) 

Laumontite  (p.  310). , . 

Breweterite  (p.  325) 

Petahte  (p.  273) 

Haiimotome  (p.  324) . . . 
ORTnoci.ASE  (p.  303). . , 

ViVIANITE  ^p.  349) 

RiPIDOLITE  (p.  334) 

Pectolitb  (p.  315) 

PlIARMACOLITE  (p.  348). 

Glauberitb  (p.  369) . . . 
?  Muscovite  (p.  291). . . 
Vaalite  (p.  333) 

WOLLASTONITE  (p.  269). 

Datolite  (p.  312) 

Hyalophane  (p.  300).. 
Corundophilite  vp.  336). 

Isoclasite  (p.  351  j 

Paciinolite  tp.  243). . . 
?  Margauite  (p.  835). . . 
Amphibole  (p.  274). . . . 

Erytiirite  (p.  350) 

Wagnerite  (p.  346).. . . 

Ktittigite  vp.  350) 

Ludlamite  (p.  350; 


Spec.  Gravity '  Hardness. 


1-42 

1-1-5 

1-48 

1-5-2 
2-25 

1-72 

1-8-2-2 

2-2-5 

1-9-1 -99 

2-3 

204 

2-2  5 

2-5-8 

211 

2  5-3 

2-14-218 

3  5 

21-2-4 

5^-5 

22 

8-5-4 

2-3-2 -33 

1-5-2 

23-2-4 

2-5-3-5 

225-2-6 

2-5 

225-2  36 

35-4 

2-43 

4-5-5 

2  4-2-5 

6-6-5 

2-45 

4-5 

2-4-2  6 

6-6-5 

2^58-2-68 

15-2 

2-6-2-8 

2-2-5 

2-65-2-8 

5 

2-6-2-73 

2-2-5 

2-6-2-85 

2-5-8 

2-7-31 

2-2-5 

2-78-2-9 

4-5-5 

2-8-3 

5-5-5 

2-8-2-9 

6-6-5 

2-9 

2-5 

2-92 

1-5 

2-93-3 

2-5-4 

2-99 

3-6-4 -5 

2-9-3-4 

5-6 

295 

2-25 

3  07 

5-5-5 

31 

25-3 

812 

3-5 

Spodumene  (p.  273) 

Lazulite  (p.  353) 

EUCLASE  (p.  311) 

Johannite  (p.  375) 

ICnONDRODITE  (p.  306). 
IClinohumite  (p.  306). . 

FiBROLITE  (p.  309) 

Allanite  (p.  286) 

Epidote  (p.  285) 

Pyroxene  (p.  270; 

Acmite  (p.  2Y2) 

Piedmont! te  (p.  286) 

Realgar  (p.  209) 

TiTANITECp.  313) 

iEgirite  (p.  272) 

Keilhauite  (p.  314) 

AZURITE  (p.  389) 

Barytocalcite  (p.  886) 

Malachite  (p.  389) 

Bkochantite  {p.  374). . 
'  Trogerite  (p.  357) 

Durangite  (p.  348) 

Gadolinite  (p.  287) 

Pyrostilpnite  (p.  230)... 

Clinoclabite  (p.  352; . . 

MoNAZiTE  (p.  346),  Tur- 
nerite 

Miargyrite  (p.  227). . . 

LiNARITE  (p.  374) 

Vauquelinite  (p.  364). 

Laxmannite  (p.  864). . . . 

Walpurgite  (p.  357) 

Crocoite  (p.  363) 

(Lanarkite  (p.  369) 

ICaledonite  (p.  369) 

Megabasite  (p.  361 ) 

Hiibnerite  (p.  361) 

Wolframite  (p.  361). . . 


Spec.  Grorlty 


31-3-19 

3-3-12 

3-1 

3-19 

81-3 -24 

3  1-3-24 

3  2-3  3 

3-42 

3-25-3-0 

8-2-3-5 

3-2-3-53 

3  404 

3-4-3  6 

3-4-3»6 

3-45h3-6 

3-7 

3-5-8-83 

8-64-3  66 

8-7-4  01 

3-8-3-9 

8-96 

3  95-4-03 

4-4-5 

4-2-4  26 

4-2-4'36 

4 -9-5 -26 

5-2-5-24 

5-3-6-40 

5 -5-6 -78 

5-77 

5-8 

5-9-6-1 

0-3-7 

6  4 
6-46 

7  14 

7  1-7-55 


HardD 


6-5-7 

5-6 

7-5 

2-2-5 

6-6-5 

6^6-0 

6-7 

6-5-6 

6-7 

5-6 

6 

6-5 

1-5-2 

5-5-5 

5-5-6 

6-5 

3-5-4 

4 

3*5-4 

3-5-4 

5 

6-5-7 
2 
2-5-3- 

6-5-5 
2-2-5 
25 
2-5-3 


2-5-3 

^2-5 

2  5-3 

3-5-4 

4-5 

5-5-5 


B.  Lustrb  Metallic. 


Allanite  (p.  286). . . . 

Clarite  (p.*  236) 

Crednerite  (p.  256). . . . 
?  Brookite  (p.  255). . 
Miargyrite  (p.  227). 


spec.  Gravity'  Hardness. 


3-4-2 

5-5-6 

4-46 

35 

4-9-51 

4-5 

4-12-4-28 

5-5-6 

5-2:5-4 

2-2-5 

f 


Spec.  Gravity  Hardncm. 


Pli^onite  fp.  229) 6  4 

Meneghinite  (p.  234) ....    6  34 


iFreieslebenite  (p.280) 

JWOLPKAMITE   (p.  301).. 

Sylvanitb  vp.  226). . . 


6-64 
7  1-7 -55 
8-8-3 


2-5 

2-6 

2-2-5 

5^-5 

1-5-^ 
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CEYSTALLIZATION  TBICLINIO. 


SA880LITK  (p.  358) 

Chalcanthite  (p.  372) 

Wapplerite  (p.  349) 

Microcline  (p.  804) , 

Albitb  (p.  301) 

Oligoclase  (p.  301) 
Labradoktte  (p. 
Andksite  (p.  300)  . 
Anorthite  (p.  299) 
Danburite(p.  289).. 
Cbtolite  (p.  242).. 


Spec  Gravity 

Hardnem. 

1-48 

1 

2-21 

2-5 

2-48 

2-2-6 

2-54 

2-59L-2-65 

6-7 

2  •65-2-69 

6-7 

2-67-2-76 

6 

2-61-2 -74 

6 

2-66-2-78 

&-7 

2-96 

7 

2-9-3 

2-6 

Ambltgonite  (p.  847) . . 

Hebronite  (p.  348) 

AxiNiTE  (p.  288) 

Babingrtonite  (p.  278). . . 

Cyanite  (p.  310) 

Rhodonite  (p.  272) 

Veszelyite  (p.  351) 

Roselite  (p.  350) 

?  Brochantite  (p.  874). 
PBendomnlacbite  (p.  352j 


Bpeo.  Gravity 

HardneM 

3-811 

6 

8-27 

6  5-7 

3 -3-3 -37 

5-5-6 

3-4-3 -7 

5-7  25 

3-4-3 -7 

5-5-6-5 

3-5 

4 

3-5-3-58 

3  5 

3-8-3 -9 

3-5-4 

4-4-4 

4-5-5 

ni.  AUXnJART  TABLES. 

A,   JUinerala  wliose  Sardness  is  equal  to,  or  greater  Huin^  7  (  Qiuirtz=7). 


Hardness.  Cryst.* 

Qoartz  (p.  262)  7  III.  (E) 

Tridymite  (p.  266)  7  ITI. 

Danburite  (p.  289)  7  VI. 

Boracite  (or>-8tals)  (p.  359)  7  I. 

Cyanite  (p.  310)  5 --7 -25  VI. 

Tourmaline  (p.  3Q7)  6-5-7-5  III.  (R) 

Garnet  (p.  2»0)  G-5-7-5  I. 

ToUte  (p.  28U)  7-7'5  IV. 

Staurolite  (p.  314)  7-7*5  IV. 

Scborlomite  (p.  315)  7-7  5  — 


Euclase  (p.  311) 
Zircon  (p.  282) 
Andalusite  (p.  809) 
Beryl  (p.  277) 
Pheuacite  (p.  279) 
Spinel  (p.  249) 
Topaz  (p.  310) 
Ohrysoberyl  (p.  252) 
Corundum  (p.  245) 
Diamond  (p.  206) 


Hardness. 
7-5 
7-5 
7-5 

7-5-8 
7-5-« 
8 
8 

8-5 
9 
10 


Cryst. 

V. 

II. 
IV. 
III. 
III.  (R) 

I. 
IV. 
IV. 

m.  (R) 

L 


The  following  minerals  have  hardness  equal  to  6-7,  or  6  '5-7  : 

Iridosmine,  III. — Cassiterite,  IL;  Diaspore.  IV.;  Chrysolite,  IV.;  Spodumene,  V.; 
Bpidote,  v.;  Ardennite,  IV.;  Gadolinite,  V.;  Fibrolite,  V.;    Feldspars,  VI.;  Axinite,  VL 

• 
B.  UiimetaMc  Minerals  which  are  distinctly  foliated  in  some  of  their  varieties. 

1.  Micaceous  :  easily  separable  into  very  thin  laminae,  flexible  to  slightly -brittle. 

a.  Micas  (pp.  289  to  293) :  laminas  tough  and  elastic,  except  when  they  have  under- 
gone alteration  ;  anhydrous.  Here  are  included  the  species :  Phlogopite  ;  Biotite  ;  MuscO' 
vite ;   Lepidolite ;  Cryophyllite.     These  graduate  into  the 

Hydro-micas  (pp.  331,  382),  in  which  the  laminaa  are  inelastic  and  more  or  less 
brittle.  Here  beloog  :  FaUunite  ;  Margarodite  ;  Damourite  ;  Paragonite  ;  Cookeite ;  Eu- 
phyllite ;  Oellacherite,  etc;  and  related  to  theae,  Maiigarite. 

Lepidomelane  and  Astrophyllite  are  other  micas  (anhydrous  or  nearly  so)  whose 
folia  are  nearly  inelastic. 

b.  Chlokites  (pp.  383  to  835) :  laminsQ  toagh  but  mostly  inelastic  ;  hydrous ;  color 
generally  dark-green.  Here  are  included  :  Penninite  ;  Ripidolite  ;  Prochlorite,  etc.  These 
are  related  to  the  Vermiculites  (p.  333),  in  which  the  laminae  are  less  tough,  being  more  or 
less  brittle  :  Jefferisite  ;  Pyrosclerite,  etc. 

6,  Pyrophyllite,  Talc,  sometimes  rather  micaceous,  laminae  soft,  and  somewhat 
greasy  to  the  feel.  Brucite  is  related  in  character,  but  differs  chemically  in  being  soluble 
in  acids. 

d,  Torbemite,  color  deep-green;  Autunite,  color  yellow  to  bright-green,  laminae  brittle. 

*  Here,  as  elsewhere,  I.  =l8ometric ;  IL  =Tetragonal ;  IIIj=  Hexagonal ;  IV.  =Orthorhom- 
6io;  V.  =Monoclinic ;  VI.  TricUaic. 
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3.  Not  properly  micaoeonB,  thongli  separable  more  or  less  easily  into  thin  laminB. 
Ghloritoid  (p.  i{86)  and  Seybertite  (p.  336)  are  foliated,  the  laminao  not  separatiiig 
easily.     So  also  Bronzite,  Hypersthene,  Diallage,  and  Marmolite. 

Gypsum  sometimes  occois  in  soft,  separable  lamines  (var.  Selenite),  slightly  flexible. 
Zincite  and  Eiythrite  are  sometimes  foliated  but  not  separable. 

G.   UntnetalUe  Minerals  icMeh  in  some  of  ikeir  varieties  have  a  febboub  stntdure. 

1.  Easily  separable  into  flexible  fibres. 

Asbestus  (=amphibole) ;  Crocidolite  ;  Ohrysotile  (=serpentine);  Anthrosiderite. 

2.  Fibrous,  not  easily  separable ;  structure  graduating  into  columnar. 

Anhydrous  SHieates: — Enstatite;   WoUastonite ;   Fibrolite ;  also,   though  more  properly 
columnar  in  structure  : — Oyanite ;  Epidote ;  Tourmaline. 

Hydnms  Silicates,  Zeolites  mostly : — Thomsonite  ;  Okenite  ;  NatroUte ;  Soolecite ;  Pecto- 
lite  ;  Carpholite.     Also  some  Serpentine. 

Phosphates;  Arsenates: — Wavellite;   Cacoxenite ;   Pharmaoolite;   Dufrenite  ;  OliTenite 
Vivianite;  Pyromorphite. 

Sulphates:  Anhydrite;  Barite:  Gelestite;  Gypsum. 

Carbonates: — Galcite;  Biallogite;   Magnesite;  Hydromagnesite ;  Azagonite;  Malachite. 

Also  : — ^Brudte  (nemalite) ;  Sussexite ;  Ulexite. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN  LOCALITIES  OF  MINERALS, 


The  followingr  catalogne'*  may  aid  the  mineialogical  tourist  in  selecting  his  roates  and 
«iranging  the  plan  of  his  journeys.  Only  important  localities,  affording  cabinet  specimens, 
are  in  general  included  :  and  the  names  of  tfiose  mineral  which  are  obtainable  in  good  9peei' 
mens  are  ditttingvieJied  by  italics.  When  a  name  is  not  italicized  the  mineral  occurs  only  spar- 
ingly or  of  poor  quality.  When  the  specimens  to  be  procured  are  remarkably  good,  an  excla- 
mation mark  (!)  is  added,  or  two  of  these  marks  (II)  when  the  specimens  are  quite  unique. 

MAINR 

Albany. — Beryl!  green  and  black  taurmaUne,  fddspar,  rose  quartz^  mtile. 

Aroostook. — ^Red  hematite. 

Auburn. — Lepidolite^  amblygonite  {hebronite),  green  UnirmaUne, 

Bath.— Vesuvianite,  garnet,  magnetite,  graphite. 

Bethel. — Cinnamon  garnet,  calcite,  sphene,  beryl,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  epidote, 
graphite,  talc,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  magnetite,  wad. 

BiNOHAM. — Massive  pyrite,  galenite,  blende,  andalusite. 

Blue  Hill  Bat. — Arsenical  iron,  molybdenite/  galenite,  apatite/  fluorits/  black  tourma* 
line  (Long  Cove),  black  oxide  of  manganese  (Osgood^s  farm),  rhodonite,  bog  manganese, 
wolframite. 

Bo WDOiN .  — Hose  quarts. 

Bowdoinham. — Beryly  molybdenite. 

Brunswick.— (?r^ftmk;a,  garnet/  black  tourmaUne/  molybdenite,  epidote,  caldte,  mt«- 
eovite,  feldspar,  beryl. 

Buckfield. — Garnet  (estates  of  Waterman  and  Lowe),  iron  ore,  muscomte/  tourmaUne  I 
magnetite. 

Gamdaoe  Farm.— (Near  the  tide  mills),  molybdenite,  wolframite 

Camden. — Made,  galenite,  epidote,  black  tourmaline,  pyrite,  talc,  magnetite. 

Carmel  (Penobscot  Co.)>— Stibnite,  pyrite,  made. 

CoRiNNA. — Pyrite,  arsenopyrite. 

Deer  lsLK.-^S€7pentine,  verdantique,  asbestus,  diallage,  magnetite. 

Dexter. — Galenite,  pyrite,  blende,  chalcopyrit«,  green  talc* 

DiXFiELD. — Native  copperas,  graphite. 

Bast  Woodstock. — ^Muscovite. 

Farminqton. — (Norton's  ledge),  pyrite,  graphite,  bog  ore,  gamjj|t,  stanrolite. 

Fbeeport. — Bose  quartz,  garnet,  feldspar,  scapolite,  graphite,  mmcovite, 

Fryeburg. — Oamet,  beryl. 

Georgetown. — (Parker's  island),  beryl/  black  tourmaline. 

Greenwood. — Graphite,  black  manganese,  beryl/  arsenopyrite,  cassiterite,  mica,  rose 
quarts,  garnet,  corundum,  albite,  adrcon,  molybdenite,  magnetite,  copperas. 

*  The  catalogue  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  published  in  the  5th  Edition  of  Dana's  Sys- 
tem of  Mineralogy,  1868.  The  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  new  localities  have  been 
added,  however,  which  have  been  derived  from  Tarious  printed  sources,  and  also  from  privat« 
contributions  from  Prof,  n  J.  Brush,  Mr.  G.  W.  Hawes,  Mr.  J.  Willcoz,  and  othen. 
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B.EBRGS,'—0as8itents,  araenopyrite,  idoczaRe,  lepidcUU,  ambfygonite  {hebrwi'te),  rubMU/ 
indicolite,  green  tourmaline^  mica,  beryls  apatite^  albite,  ehOdrenite^  cookeite. 

Jewell's  Island.— Pyrite. 

Katahdin  Iron  Works.— Bog-iron  ore,  pyrite,  magnetite,  quartz. 

Letter  K,  Oxford  Co. — Staurolite,  made,  copperas. 

LiNNiGUS. — Hematite,  limonite,  pyrite,  bog-iron  ore. 

ItiTCUFiEJiD.—Sodalite,  cancrinite,  elaolite,  zircon,  spodomene,  mnsooTlte,  pyirhotite. 

LuBEC  Lead  Mines.  —  Oalenite,  cJialcopyrite,  blende, 

Maciiiasport. —Jaap^r,  epidote,  laumontite. 

Madawaska  Settlements. —  Viviaiiite, 

MiNOT.  — Beryl  smoky  quartz. 

Monmoutu. — Actinolite,  apatite,  ekeoUte,  eireon,  staurolite,  plumose  mica,  beryl,  rutile. 

Mt.  Abraham. — Afiddltisite,  staurolite. 

KoKWAY. — Chry%oberyl!  molybdenite,  befryl,  rose  quartz,  arthoekue,  cinnamon  garnet. 

Orr's  IsLANH.— Steatite,  garnet  andalusite. 

Oxford. — Garnet,  beryl,  apatite,  wad,  zircon,  muscovite^  orthoeUue, 

Paris. — Green!  red!  black,  and  blue  tourmaline!  mica!  lepidolite!  feldspar,  aU>ite,  guartt 
crystals !  rose  quartz,  cassiterite,  amblygonite,  zircon,  brookite,  beryl,  smoky  quartz,  spodu- 
meue,  cookeite,  leucopyrite. 

Parbonsfield. — Veautianite  !  ydlow  garnet,  pargasite,  aduiaria,  scapciite,  galenite,  blende, 
ohalcopyrite. 

Vi&VLVi—GrystalUzed  pyrite. 

PiiiFi*SBUR6. —  YeUow  garnet !  manganesian  garnet,  vesuvianite,  pargasiie,  axinUe,  lauman^ 
tite  !  chabazite,  an  ore  of  cerium  ? 

Poland.  — Yesuvianite,  smoky  quartz,  cinnamon  garnet. 

Portland. — Pretmite,  actinolite,  garnet,  epidote,  amethyst,  calcite. 

PowNAL. — BUick  Umi-m/iUnfi,  fddspar,  scapolite,  pyrite,  actinolite,  apatite,  rose  quartz. 

Raymond. — Magnetite,  scapoUte,  pyroxene,  lepidolite,  tremoUte,  hornblende,  epidote,  ortho* 
dase,  yellow  garnet,  pyrite,  vc8uyianit«. 

Rockland. — Hematite,  tremolite,  quartz,  wad,  talc. 

Rumford. — Yelloto  garnet,  vesuvianite,  pyroxene,  apatite,  scapolite,  graphite. 

Rutland. — Allanite. 

Sandy  River. — Auriferous  sand. 

Sanford,  York  Co. —  Vesuvianite!  albite,  calcite,  molybdenite,  epidote,  black  tourmaline, 
labradorite. 

Searsmont. — Andalusite,  tourmaline. 

South  Berwick. —Made. 

STANDISIL-^CWwrnW^  ! 

Streaked  Mountain. — Beryl!  Mack  tourmaline,  miea,  garnet, 

Thom ASTON. — Calcite,  tremolite,  hornblende^  sphene,  arsenical  iron  (OwFs  head),  black 
manganese  (Dodge's  mountain),  t/iomsonite,  tale,  blende,  pyrite,  galenite. 

TOPSHAM. — Quartz,  galenite,  blende,  tungstite?  beryl,  apatite,  molybdenite,  columbite. 

Union. — Magnetite,  bog-iron  ore. 

Wales. — Axmite  in  boulder,  alum,  copperas. 

Water ville — Crystallized  pyrite, 

Windham  (near  the  bridge). — Staurolite,  spodumene,  garnet,  beryl,  amethyst,  eyaniU^ 
tourmaline. 

WiNSLo  w.  — Cassiterite. 

Winturop. — Staurolite,  pyrite,  hornblende,  garnet,  copperas. 

Woodstock. — Graphite,  hematite,  prehnite,  epidote,  caldte. 

York. — Beryl,  vivianite,,  oxide  of  manganese. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Acworth. — Beryl! !  mica!  tourmaline,  feldspar,  albite,  rosequartx,  columbite!  cyanite, 
autunite. 

Alstead. — Mica!  !  albite,  black  tourmaline,  molybdenite,  andalusite,  staurolite. 

Amherst. —  Vesuvianite,  yellow  garnet,  pargasite,  calcite,  amethyst,  magnetite. 

Bartlett. — Magnetite,  hematite,  brown  iron  ore  in  large  veins  near  Jackson  (on  **  Bald 
face  mountain"),  quartz  crystals,  snioky  quartz. 

Bath. — Galenite,  ohalcopyrite. 

Bedford. — Tremolite,  epidote,  graphite,  mica,  tourmaline,  alum,  quartz. 

Bellows  Falls. — Cyanite,  staurolite,  wavellite. 

Bristol.—  GrapIUte. 
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C  AMPTON.  —Beryl ! 

Canaan. — Gold  in  pyrites,  gfamet. 

Charleston. — StaiiroUte  made,  andaltmte  macle,  bog-iron  ore,  prehnite,  oyanite. 

Cornish. — Stibnite,  tetrahedrite,  rutUein  quartz/  (rare),  staurolite. 

Croydkn. — loUte!  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  blende. 
'     Enfield. — Gold,  galenite,  staurolite,  green  quartz. 

FiiANCESTON. — Soapstone,  arsenopyrite,  quartz  crystals. 

Fraxconia. — Hornblende,  staurolite/  epidote/  zoisite,  /lematite,  magnetite.  Mack  and  red 
manganehian  fpirnets,  arsenopyrite  [danaite\  chalcopyrite,  molybdenite,  prehnite,  green 
quartz,  malachite,  azurite. 

Gilford  (Gunstock  Mt.). — Magnetic  iron  ore,  native  "loadstone." 

GosEiEN. — Graphite^  black  tourmaline. 

GiLMANTOWN.— Tremolite,  epidote,  muscovite,  tourmaline,  limonite,  red  and  yellow 
quartz  crystals. 

Grafton. — Mica  /  (extensively  quarried  at  Glass  Hill,  2  m.  S.  of  Orange  Summit),  aXbite  f 
blue,  green,  and  yellow  beryls  /  (1  m.  S.  of  O.  Summit),  tourmdUne^  ganitts,  triphyUte,  apa- 
tite, fluorite. 

Grantham.—  Oray  staurolite  / 

Groton.  — Arsenopyrite,  blue  beiyl,  muscovite  crystals. 

Hanover. — Garnet,  a  boulder  of  quartz  containing  rutile  /  Hack  tourmaline,  quartz,  cya* 
nite,  la-bradorite,  epidote. 

Haverhill. — Garnet/  arsenopyrite,  native  arsenic,  galenite,  blende,  pyrite,  chalcopy- 
rite,  magnetite,  marcasite,  steatite. 

Hillsboro'  (Campbeirs  mountain). — Grap/iiie. 

Hinsdale. — JVwdonite,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  molybdenite,  indicolite,  black  tour- 
maline. 

Jackson. — Drusy  quartz,  tin  ore,  arsenopyrite,  native  arsenic,  fluorite,  apatite,  magnetite, 
molybde?iite,  wolframite,  chalcopyrite,  arsenate  of  iron. 

Jaffrey  (Monadnock  Mt.). — Gyanite,  limonite. 

Keene. — Graphite,  soapstone,  milky  quartz,  rose  quartz. 

Land  AFP. — Molybdenite,  lead  and  iron  ores. 

Lebanon. — Bog-iron  ore,  arsenopyrite,  galenite,  magnetite,  pyrite. 

Lisbon. — Staurolite,  black  and  red  garnets,  granular  magnetite,  Jiomblende,  epidote,  zomte^ 
hematite,  arsenopyrite,  galenite,  gold,  ankerite. 

Littleton.— Ankerite,  gold,  bomite,  chalcopyrite,  malachite,  menaccanite,  chlorite. 

Lyman. -^Gold,  arsenopyrite,  ankerite,  dolomite,  galenite,  pyrite,  copper,  pyrrhotite. 

Lyme. — Cy unite  (N.  W.  part),  black  tourmaline,  rutile,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  (E.  of  E.  vil- 
lage), stibnite,  molybdenite,  cassiterite. 

Madison. — Galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite,  limonite. 

Merrimack. — Rutile/  (in  gneiss  nodules  in  granite  vein). 

MiDDLETO  WN.  — RutlU, 

Monadnock  Mountain. — Andalusite,  hornblende,  garnet,  graphite,  tourmaline,  ortho- 
clase. 

MoosiL AXTKK  Mt. — Tourmaline. 

Moultonborough  (Red  Hill),— Hombende,  bog  ore,  pyrite,  tourmaline. 

Newington. — Garnet,  tourmaline. 

New  London. — Beryl,  molybdenite,  muscovite  crystals. 

Ne>vpo  rt.  — Molybdenite. 

Orange. — Blue  beryls/  Orange  Summit,  chrysoberyl,  mica  (W.  side  of  mountain),  apatite, 
galenite,  limonite. 

Orford. — Broton  tourmaline  (now  obtained  with  difficulty),  steatite,  rutile,  cyanite,  brown 
iron  ore,  native  copper,  malachite,  galenite,  garnet,  graphite,  molybdenite,  pyrrhotite,  mela- 
conite,  chalcocite,  ripidolite. 

Feluau.— steatite. 

ViETmoNT.— Micaceous  iron,  barite,  green,  white,  and  brown  mica,  apatite,  titanic  iron. 

Plymo  r th.  — Columbite,  beryl. 

EiCHMONU. — lolite/  rutile,  steatite,  pyrite,  anthophyllite,  talc. 

Eye.  — Chiastolite. 

Saddleback  Mt. — Black  tourmaline,  garnet,  spinel. 

SiiELBDRNE.— tfaZ^/iei^,  black  blende,  duUcopyrite,  pyrite,  pyrolusite. 

Springfield.- Beryls  (very  large,  eight  inches  diameter),  manganesian  garnets/  black 
toui'maUne  /  in  mica  slate,  aUnte,  mica. 

Sullivan. — 2'ourmaline  (black)>  in  quartz,  beryl. 

Surrey. — Amethyst,  calcite,  galenite,  limonite,  tourmaline. 

Swanzey  (near  Keene). — Magnetic  iron  (in  masses  in  granite). 
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Tamwortii  (near  White  Pond).— Ckdenite. 

Unity  (estate  of  Jamee  Neal). — Copper  and  iron  pyrite*^  efdorophyUUe^  green  nUea^  raHi^ 
ated  acttnolUe^  ganiet,  titaniferotts  iron  orCy  magnetite^  tourmaline. 

WALPOiiE  (near  Bellows  Falls). — Macle,  staorolite,  mica,  graphite. 

Ware  . —Graphite . 

Warwen.— C%«fcfly)yn^,  bUnde^  epidote,  quartz,  pyrite,  tremoUUy  galenite,  rutUe,  tale^ 
molyhdenite,  cinnamon  stone  !  pyroxene,  hornblende,  beryl^  cyanite,  tourmaline  (massive). 

Water viLLE  — Labradorite,  chrysolite. 

Westmoreland  (south  part). — Molybdenite  !  apatite!  blue  /ddepar^  bog  manganese  (north 
village),  quartz,  fluorite^  chalcopyrite,  oxide  of  molybdenum  and  uranium. 

WniTE  Mts.  (Notch  near  the  ** Crawford  House")- — Green  octahedral  fluonte,  quarts 
crystals,  black  tourmaline,  chiastolite,  beryl,  calcite,  amethyst,  amazonstone. 

Vfih^OT.— Beryl 

Winchester. — Pyrolusite,  rhodochrosite,  peilomelone,  magnetite,  granular  quarts,  spodu- 
mene. 

VERMONT. 

Addison. — Iron  sand^  pyrite. 

Alburoh. — Quartz  crystals  on  calcite,  pyrite. 

Athens. — Steatite,  rhomb  spar,  actinolite,  garnet. 

Baltimore. — Serpentine^  pyrite! 

B  ARNET.  —Graphite. 

Belvidere.— Steatite,  chlorite. 

Bennington. — Pyrolusite,  brown  iron  ore,  pipe  clay,  yellow  ochre. 

Berkshire. — Epidote,  hematite,  magnetite* 

Bethel. — Actinolite!  talc,  chlorite,  octahedral  iron,  rutHe,  brovon  spar  in  steatite. 

Brandon. — Brannite,  pyrolusite,  pfiihmelane,  limonite,  lignite,  white  clay,  statnary 
marble  ;  fossil  fruits  in  the  lignite,  graphite,  chalcopyrite. 

Brattleborouoh. — Black  tourmaline  in  quartz,  mica,  zoisite,  mtile,  actinolite,  scspoUte, 
spodumeae.  roofing  slate. 

Bridge  WATER. — Tnlc,  dolomite,  magnetite,  steatite,  chlorite,  gold,  native  copper,  blende, 
galenite,  blue  spinel,  chalcopyrite. 

Bristol. — EutHe,  limonite,  manganese  ores,  magnetite. 

Brookfield. — Arsenopyrite,  pyrite. 

Cabot. — Garnet,  staurolite,  hornblende,  albite. 

Castleton. — Roofing  s^nte,  jasper,  manganese  ores,  chlorite. 

CilVENDisH. — Garnet,  serpentine,  tale,  steatite,  tourmaline,  asbestus,  tremoUte, 

Chester. — Asbestus,  feldspar,  chlorite,  quartz. 

Chittenden. — Psilomelane,  pyrolusite,  brown  iron  ore,  hematite  and  magnetite^  galenite, 
iolite. 

Colchester. — Brown  iron  ore,  iron  sand,  jasper,  alum. 

Corinth.— Chalcopyrite  (has  been  mined),  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  mtile,  quartz. 

Coventry.  —Rhodonite. 

Craftsburt. — Mica  in  concentric  balls,  calcite,  mtile. 

Derbt. — Mica  (ndamsite). 

Dummerston.— Rutile,  roofing  slate. 

Fair  Haven.  —Roofing  slate,  pyrite. 

Fletcher. — Pyrite,  magnetite,  acicular  tourmaline. 

Grafton. — The  steatite  quarry  referred  to  Grafton  is  properly  in  Athens ;  guartZy  aoti* 
aolite. 

Guilford. — Scapolite,  mtile,  roofing  slate. 

Hartford. — Calcite,  pyrite!  rf/anite  in  mica  slate,  quartz,  tourmaline. 

Irasburgh. — Rhodonite,  peUotndane. 

Jay. — Chromic  iron,  serpentine,  amianthus,  dolomite. 

Lowell. — Picroamine,  amianthus,  serpentine,  cerolite,  talc,  chlorite. 

MarlboroV — Rhomb  spar,  steatite,  garnet,  mugnetite,  chlorite. 

Mendon. — Magnetic  iron  ore. 

Middlebury.  —Zircon. 

Middlesex.— Rutile !  (exhausted). 

Monkton. — Pyrdimte,  brown  iron  ore,  pipe  clay,  feldspar. 

Morftown. — Smoky  quartz!  steatite,  tsdc,  wad,  rutile,  serpentine. 

MoRRiSTOWN.— Galenite. 

Mount  \lin.\/i.—jisbestus,  chlorite. 

New  Fahr.— 'Glassy  and  eubestifonn  aetinolitey  steatite,  green  quartz  (called  diryaopniie 
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at  the  locality),  chaloedony,  drosy  quartz,  garnet,  chromic  and  tUanU  iron,  rhomb  tpar^ 
■erpentine,  rutUe. 

NoBwiCH.— -ic^'noft"^,  fddgpar^  brown  spar  in  talo,  cyanite,  zoisite,  chaloopyrite,  pjrite. 

PiTTSFORD. — Brown  iron  ore,  manganese  ores. 

Plymouth. — Siderite,  magnetite,  hematite,  gold,  galenite. 

Pltmpton. — Massive  hornblende. 

Putney.— Fluorite,  brown  iron  ore,  rutHe,  and  fsaisiU,  in  boulders,  staurolite. 

Reading. — GUisfty  aetitiolite  in  talc. 

RSAD8BOBO\ — Ulasay  actinoUte^  steatite,  hematite. 

RiPTON. — Brown  iron  ore,  augite  in  boulders,  octahedral  pyrite. 

Rochester. — Rutile,  hematite  cryst. ,  magnetite  in  chlorite  slate. 

RocKiNOHAM  (Bellows  Falls). — Cyanite,  indicolite,  feldspar,  tourmaline,  fluorite,  oaloite, 
lirehnite,  staurolite. 

RoxBUBY. — Dolomite,  tale,  serpentine,  asbestus,  quartz. 

'BvTijAVD.—Magneeite,  white  marble,  hematite,  serpentine,  pipe  day. 

Salibbury. — Brown  iron  ore. 

Shabon.— Qt^arte  crystals,  cyanite. 

SuoBEHAM. — Pyrite,  black  marble,  calcite. 

Shrewsbury. — ^Magnetite  and  chalcopyriie. 

Stabksbobo'. — Brown  iron  ore. 

Stibling. — Chalcopyrite,  talc,  serpentine. 

Stockbbidoe  — Arsenopyrite,  magnetite. 

Stbapfobd. — Magnetite  and  chalcopyrite  (has  been  worked),  native  copper,  hornblende, 
copperas. 

Thetfobd. — Blende,  galenite^  cyanite^  chrysolite  in  basalt,  pyrrhotite,  feldspar,  roofing 
aiate^  steatite,  garnet. 

Townshend. — Actinciite,  black  mica,  talc^  steatite,  feldspar. 

Tboy. — Magnetite,  talc,  8erx>entine,  picrosmine,  amianthus,  steatite,  one  mile  southeast  of 
village  of  South  Troy,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pierce,  east  side  of  Missisco,  chromite,  zaratite. 

Yerbhtbe. — Pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  tourmaline,  arsenopyrite,  quartz. 

Wardsbobo*.—  Zoisite,  tourmaline,  tremolite,  hematite. 

Warren. — Aotinolite,  magnetite,  wad,  serpentine. 

Watebbury. — Arsenopyrite,  chidcopyrite,  rutHe,  quartz,  serpentine. 

Waterville. — Steatite,  actinolite,  talc. 

Wbathersfield.  Steatite,  hematite,  pyrite,  tremolite. 

Wells'  River. —Graphite. 

Webtpield.— 6'^/7tt7^.  chromite,  serpentine. 

Westminster. — Zoisite  in  boulders. 

Windham. — Glassy  actinolite,  steatite,  garnet,  serpentine. 

Woodbury. — Massive  pyrite. 

Woodstock.  —Quartz  crystals,  garnet,  zoisite. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Alford.— Galenite,  pyrite. 

Athol.— -4^^*71*^,  fibrolite  (?),  epidotef  babingtonite  ? 

A  uburn. —Afasonite. 

BAKKR.—'Iiutile /  mica,  pyrite,  beryl,  feldspar,  garnet. 

Great  Barrinoton. — Tremolite. 

Bedford.— Qamet. 

Belcherton. — Allanite. 

Bernardston. — Magnetite. 

Beverly. — Columbite,  green  feldspar,  cassiterite. 

Blanford. — Serpentine,  anthophyUite,  actinolite/  chromite,  cyanite,  rose  quartz  in 
boulders. 

Bolton. — Scapdite  !  petalite,  spJiene,  pyroxene,  nuitaUte,  diopside,  boUonite,  apatite,  ma^ 
nesite,  rhomb  spar,  allanite,  yttrocerite  I  cerium  ochre  ?  (on  the  scapolite),  spinel. 

BoxBOBOUGii. — Scapolite ^  spinel,  garnet,  augite,  actinolite,  apatite. 

Bbighton. — Asbestus. 

Bbimfield  (road  leading  to  VfoxTen).—ldite,  adularia,  molybdenite,  mica,  garnet. 

Cablisle. — Tourmaline,  garnet/  scapolite,  actinolite. 

Chablebtown.— Pr^^/itY^,  Uivmontit^,  stilbite,  chabazite,  quartz  crystals,  melanolite. 

Chelmsfobd. — Scapolite    (ohelmafordite),    ehondrodite,    blue   spinel,    amianthus/ 
quarts. 
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Gn ESTER. — Hornblende^  eewpdUte^  zowit^,  spodumene,  indieolttej  apatite,  magnetite,  cluo- 
mite,  Btilbite,  bealandite,  analcit?'-  and  chabazite.  At  the  Emeiy  Mine,  Chester  Factories. — 
Corundum,  margarite,  diojtpare^  epidote,  conindopbilite,  chloritoid,  tourmaline,  menaeeat^ 
He  !  rutile,  biotite,  indianite  ?  andesite  ?  eyanite^  amesite. 

Chest KRFiET.D. — Elue^  green,  and  red  tourmaline,  cleaveUindite  (albite),  lepidolite,  9mok^ 
quartz,  microliter  iqx>dumene,  oyanite,  apatite,  roee  beryl,  garnet,  quartz  crystals,  stauroUte^ 
cassiterite,  ednmbite,  zoisite,  nranite,  brookite  (eumanite),  scheelite,  anthophyllite,  boxnite. 

Conway.— Pyrolusite,  fiuorite,  zoisite,  rutile  /  /  native  alum,  g^enite. 

Ctj^mihgton. — Wiodonile  /  cummingtonite  (hornblende),  marcasite,  garnet. 

Dedham. — Asbestus,  galeuite. 

Deeufield. — Chabazite,  heulandite,  stilbite,  amethyst,  camelian,  chalcedony,  agate. 

FiTCiiBURG  (Pearl  Km).— Beryl,  staurolite/  garnets,  molybdenite. 

FoxBOROUGU. — Pyrite,  anthracite. 

Frakklin.  — Amethyst. 

Goshen. — Mien,  albite,  spodumene!  blue  and  green  tourmaline,  beryl,  zoisite,  smoky  quartz, 
oolumbite,  tin  ore,  galenite,  beryl  (goshenite),  pihlite  (cymatolite). 

Greenfield  (in  sand.<!tone  quarry,  half  mile  east  of  village). — Allophane,  white  and 
greenish. 

Hatfield. — Barite,  yellow  quartz  crystals,  galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite. 

Hawley. — Micaceous  iron,  massive  pyrite,  magnetite,  zoisite. 

Heath. — Pyrite,  zoisite. 

Hinsdale.— Brown  iron  ore,  apatite,  zoisite. 

HuBBARDSTON. — Mnssice  pyrite. 

Lancaster. — Cyanite,  chuistoUte/  apatite,  staurolite,  pinite,  andalusite. 

JjKE.  —  Tremolite/  sphene/  (east  part). 

Lenox.— ^Brown  hematite.  gibb8ite(?) 

Leverett. — Barite,  galenite,  blende,  chalcopyrite. 

Leyden. — Zoufite.  rutile. 

Littlefield. — Spinel,  scapolite,  apatite. 

Lynn  FIELD. — Magnesite  on  serpentine. 

Martha's  Vineyard.— Brown  iron  ore,  amber,  selenite,  radiated  pyrite. 

Mendon.— A/foa.^  chlorite. 

Middlefield. — Olassy  actinoUte,  rliomh  spar,  steatite,  serpentine,  feidspar,  dxnsy  quarts, 
apatite,  zoisite,  nacrite,  chalcedony,  talc/  deweylite. 

Milbdry. —  VermicuUte. 

Montague.  —Hematite. 

Newbury. — Serj)entine,  chrysotile,  epidote,  ma^ve  garnet,  siderite. 

Newburyport. — Serpentine,  nemalite,  uranite. — Argentiferous  galenite,  tetrahedrite, 
chalcopyrite,  pyrargyrite,  etc. 

New  Braintree. — U^ck  tourmaline. 

Nonvficn.— Apatite /  black  tourmaline,  beryl,  spodumene!  triphylite  (altered),  blende, 
quartz  orj'stals,  cassiterite. 

ISoVLTnviTA.D.  —  Colutnbite,  fibrolite,  cyanite. 

Palmer  (Three  Rivers). — FeUlnpar,  prehnite,  calc  spar. 

Peliiam. — Asbestus,  serpentine,  quartz  crystals,  beryl,  molybdenite,  green  lunnstone,  epidote, 
amethvst,  corundum,  vermioulite  (pelhamite). 

Plain  field. —  Cummingtofiite,,pyrolusite,  rhodonite. 

Richmond. — Broirn  iron  ore,  gibbsitt!  allojjhane. 

RocKPORT. — DanaUte,  cryophyiUte,  annite,  cyrtoUte  (altered  zircon),  green  and  fc?ute  ortho- 
dase. 

Rowe. — Epidote,  talc. 

South  Royalpton. — Beryl!  !  (now  obtained  with  great  difficulty),  mica!  !  feldspar/ 
allanitc.  Four  miles  beyond  old  loc,  on  farm  of  Solomon  Hey  wood,  mica!  beryl!  jeldspar! 
menaccanite. 

RussEL  —Schiller  spar  (diallage  ?),  mica,  serpentine,  beryl,  galenite,  chalcopyrite. 

Salem. — In  a  boulder,  cancrinite,  sodalite,  elasolite. 

Saugub. — Porphyry,  jasper. 

Sheffikld.— ^/i^ft»/iz*,  pyrite,  native  alum,  pyrolusite,  rutile. 

BiiELBURNE.  —Rutile. 

Shutebbury  (east  of  Locke's  Pond). — Molybdenite. 

SouTHAMiTON. — Galenite,  cerussite,  anglesite,  wuifenite,  fluorite,  barite,  pyiite,  ehalcopy* 
rite,  blende,  corneous  lead,  pyromorphite,  stolzite,  chrysocolla. 

Sterling. — iSpodumene,  chiastoUte,  siderite,  arsenopyrite,  blende^  galenite,  ohaloopyrite. 
pyrite,  sterlingite  (damourite). 

Stonehau.  —Nephrite. 
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OniKfiBiDGE. —  Graphite^  garnet,  apatite,  bog  ore. 

SwAMPSCOT. — OrtkUe^  feldspar. 

Taunton  (one  mile  Routh). — Paraoolumbite  (titanic  iron). 

TuRNER^s  Falls  (Conn.  River).— Ghalcopyrite,  prehnitei  chlorite,  chlorojhcBite^  siderite 
laalachite,  magnetic  iron  sand,  anthracite. 

Ttringham. — Pyroxene,  scapolite. 

UXBRIDOB.  — Galenite. 

Warwick.-— ilfa*«utf  garnet^  radiaUd  black  toumudine^  magnetite,  beiyl,  epidote. 

Washington. — Graphite. 

Webtfibld. — SekiUer  spar  (diallage),  serpentine,  steatite,  cyanite,  scapolite,  actinolite. 

Westford. — Andalttsite  / 

West  Hampton. — Galenite,  argentine,  peeudomorphaue  quartz. 

West  Springfield. — Prehnite^  ankerite,  satin  spar,  celestite,  bituminous  coal. 

West  Stockbridge. — Hematite,  fibrous  pyrolusite,  siderite. 

Whatelt. — Natite  copper,  galenite. 

Williamsburg.  —Zoiiite^  psendomorphons  quartz,  apatite,  rose  and  smoky  quartz,  galenite 
pyrolusite,  chalcopyrite. 

WiLLiAMSTO wn . — Cryst.  qnarUu 

Windsor.— JZ<?M»e«,  actinolite,  rutHe! 

Worcester. — Arsenopyrite,  idocrase,  pyroxene,  garnet,  amianthas,  bucholzlte,  siderite, 
gralenite. 

WoRTmNGTON. — Cyanitc, 

ZOAR.— Bitter  spar,  taic^ 

EHODB  ISLAND. 

Bristol. — Amethyst. 

Coventry. — Mica,  tourmaline. 

Cranston.  — Actinoiite  in  talc,  graphite,  cyanite,  mica,  melanterite,  bog  iron. 

Cumberland. — Manganese,  epidotey  actinolite,  garnet,  titaniferous  iron,  magnetite,  red 
hematite,  chalcopyrite,  bornito,  malachite,  azurite,  calcite,  apatite,  feldspar,  zoisite,  mica, 
quartz  crystals,  ilvaite. 

Diamond  Hill. — Quartz  crystals,  hematite. 

Fopter. — Cyanite,  hematite. 

Gloucester. — Magnetite  in  chlorite  slate,  feldspar. 

Johnston. — Talc,  brown  spar,  calcite,  garnet,  epidote,  pyrite,  hematite,  magnetite,  chal- 
copyrite, malachite,  azurite. 

Lime  Rock. — Calcite  crystals,  quartz  pyrite. 

Lincoln. — Calcite  dolomite. 

Natic. — See  Warwick. 

Newport. — Ser%}entine^  quartz  crystals. 

Portsmouth. — AnOiracite^  graphite,  asbestus,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite. 

Smithfield. — Dolomite,  calcite^  bitter  spar,  siderite,  nacrite^  serpentine  (bowenite),  tremo- 
lite,  asbestus,  quartz,  magnetic  iron  in  chlorite  slate,  talc!  octahedrite,  feldspar,  beryl. 

Valley  Falls. — Graphite,  pyrite,  hematite. 

Warwick  (Natic  village). — Masonite,  garnet,  graphite,  bog  iron  ore. 

Westerly  . — Menaocanite . 

Woonsockst. — Cyanite. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Berlin. — ^Barite,  datolite,  blende,  quartz  ciystals. 

Bolton. — Staurolite,  chalcopyrite. 

Bradleyville  (Litchfield).— Laumontite. 

Bristol. — Chalcocite/  chalcopyrite,  barite,  bornite,  talc,  aUophane,  pyromorphite,  calcite^ 
malachite,  galenite,  quartz. 

Brookfield. — Galenite,  calamine,  blende,  spodumene,  pyrrhotite. 

Canaan. — Tremolite  and  white  augit-e!  in  dolomite,  canaanite  (massive  pyroxene). 

Chatham. — Arsenopyrite,  smaltite,  chloanthite  (ehathamite),  scorodite,  niccoUte,  heryl^ 
crythrite. 

Cheshire. — Barite,  chalcocite,  bornite  cryst,  malachite,  kaolin,  natrcUte,  prehnite,  ohaba 
site,  datolite. 

Chester. — SiUimanite/  zircon,  epidote. 
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Cornwall.  —  GraphUs^  pyroxene^  acUndUte^  sphene,  Rcapolite. 

DAJXBunY.—Dar^mrite,  oUgoclasey  inoomUme^  bfown  tourmaline,  ozthoolase,  pyxozeiiab 
pazsthorite. 

Farmington. — Prehnite,  ehabazite,  agate,  native  copper ;  in  trap,  diabanUte. 

Granby. — Green  malachite. 

Greenwich. — BUick  tourmaline. 

KADDAVi. --Chrysoberpl  !  beryl!  efpidoU!  tourmaUne/  fddspary  garnet  I  ioUUl  cUgocUue^ 
thlorophyUite  I  automoUte,  magnetite,  adularia,  apatite,  eolumbite/  (hermannolite),  ziroon 
(calyptolite),  mica,  pyrite,  marcasite,  molybdenite,  allanite,  biamuth,  bismuth  ochre,  biamu- 
tite. 

HADLTiiE. — Chabazite  and  stilbite  in  gneiss,  with  epidote  and  g^amot. 

Hartford. — DatoUte  (Bocky  Hill  quarry). 

Kejut. — Brown  iron  ore^  pyrolusite,  ochrey  iron  ore. 

LiTCiiFiELU. — Gyanite  with  oorundum,  apatite,  and  andalusite,  menacoanite  (Washington- 
ite),  cholcopyrite,  diaspore,  niocoliferous  pyrrhotite,  maigarodite. 

Lyme. — Garnet,  sunstone. 

Meriden.  — Datolite. 

MiDDLEFiELD  FALLS. —Datolite,  chlorite,  etc.,  in  amygdaloid. 

Middletown. — Mica,  tepidolit^  with  green  and  red  tourmaline,  ctUnte,  feidapar^  eolumbite/ 
prehnite,  garnet  (sometimes  octahedral),  beryl,  topaz,  uranite,  apatite,  pitchblende ;  at  lead 
mine,  goLenite,  efuilcopyriie,  blende,  quartz,  caldte,  iluorite,  pyrite,  sometimes  capillary. 

MiLFORD. — Sahlitc,  pyroxene,  a^bestus,  zoisite,  verd-antique,  marble,  pyrite. 

New  Haven. — Serpentine,  asbestus,  chromic  iron,  sahlite,  stilbite,  prehnite,  ohabaxite, 
gmelinite,  apophyllite,  topazalite. 

Newtown. — Gyanite,  dias])ore,  rutUe,  damourite,  cinnabar. 

Norwich. — Smi/minite,  monazite  !  zircon,  idite,  corundum,  feldspar. 

Oxford,  near  Humphreys ville. — Cyanite,  chalcopyrite. 

Plymouth.— Galenite,  hevXandite,  fiuoriU,  cfilorophyUite  !  garnet 

Readino  (near  the  line  of  Dan  bury). — PjToxene,  garnet. 

Roaring  Brook  (Cheshire). — Datolite  !  calcite,  prehnite,  saponite. 

RoxBURY. — Siderite,  blende,  pyrite/  /  galenite,  quartz,  chalcopyrite,  arsenopyrite,  limon- 
lie. 

Salisbury. — Brown  iron  ore^  ochrey  iron,  pyrolusite^  triplite,  turgite. 

Saybrook. — Molybdenite,  stilbite,  plumbago. 

Seymour. — Native  bismuth,  arsenopyrite,  pyrite. 

SiMSBURY. — Co])])er  glance,  green  malachite. 

Southbury. — Rose  quartz,  laumontite,  prehnite,  calcite,  barite. 

SoUTHiNGTON. — Barite,  datolite,  asteriated  quartz  crystals. 

Stafford. — Massive  pyrites,  alum,  copperas. 

Stonington. — Stilbite  and  c/iabazite  on  gneiss. 

Tariffvillb. — Datolite. 

Thatciikrsville  (near  Bridgeport). — Stilbite  on  gneiss,  babingtonite  ? 

Tolland. — Staurolite,  massive  pyrites. 

Trumbull  and  Monroe. — G/dorop/iane,  topaz,  beryl,  diaspore,  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  nicco* 
lite,  scheelite,  wolframite  (psendomorph  of  scheelite),  rutile,  native  bismuth,  tungstic  acid, 
siderite,  mispickcl,  argentiferous  galenite,  blende,  scapolite,  tourmaUne^  garnet^  albite, 
augite,  graphic  tellurium  (V),  margarodite. 

Washington. — Triplite,  menaccanite/  (washingtonite  of  Shepard),  rhodochicaite,  natro- 
lite,  andalusite  (New  Preston),  cyanite. 

WaTertown,  near  the  Naugatuck. — White  sahlite,  monazite. 

West  Farms. — Asbestus. 

Willimantic. — Topaz,  monazite,  ripidciite. 

Winchester  and  Wilton. — Asbestus,  garnet. 


NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY  CO.— Bethlehem. — Calcite,  stalactite,  staldgmite,  calcareous  sinter,  snowy 
gypsum. 

Coeyman's  Landing. — Gyimum,  epsom  salt,  quartz  crystals  at  Ciystal  Hill,  three  miles 
south  of  Albany. 

Quilderland. — Petroleum,  anthracite,  and  calcite,  on  the  banks  of  the  Norman^s  Kill; 
two  miles  south  of  Albany. 

Watebvlibt. — Quartz  crystals,  yellow  dmiqr  quarts. 
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ALLEGHANY  CO.^Guba. — Galoaxeoafl  tufa,  petroleum,  8^  miles  from  the  TillagVw 

CATTARAUGUS  CO.— Frbbdom.-— P^wfewm. 

CAYUGA  CO.— AuBTTBN. — Celestite,  calciie,  flaorspar,  epsomite. 

Cayuga  Lake. — Sulphur. 

LuDLOwviLLE. — Epaomite. 

Union  Springs.— -Se^^mte,  gypeum. 

BFRiNGroBT.— At  Thompson's  phister  beds,  aulphur!  telenite. 

Sprinoville.— Nitrogen  springs. 

CLINTON  CO.— Arnold  Iron  ^iNR.—Magnetitey  epidote,  molybdenite. 
Finch  Orb  BKD.—CalcUe,  green  and  purple  fluor. 

CHATAUQUE  CO.— Frbdonia.— Pdtroi«<»i,  carburetied  hydrogen. 
Laona.  — Petroleum. 
Sheridan.  — Alum. 

COLUMBIA  CO.— AasTERLlTZ.— i^rtA^  mangane»e^  wnlfenite,  chaloocite ;  Liyingstoo 
lead  mine,  vitreous  silver  ? 

Chatham. — Quartz,  pjrite  in  cubic  crystals  in  slate  (Hillsdale). 

Canaan.— Chalcocite,  chaloopyrite. 

Hudson.— Epidote,  eeleniu/ 

New  Lebanon. — Nitrogen  springs,  graphite,  anthracite  ;  at  the  Ancram  lead  mine,  galen- 
ite,  barite,  blende,  wulfenUe  (rare),  chaloopyrite,  calcareous  tufa ;  near  the  city  of  Hudson, 
epsom  salt,  brown  spar,  wad 

DUTCHESS  CO.— Ambnia.— Dolomite,  Umonite^  turgite, 
Beckman. — Dolomite. 

Dover. — Dolomite,  tremolite,  garnet  (Foss  ore  bed),  staurolite.  limonite. 
Fishkill.— Dolomite ;  near  Peckville,  talc,  asbestus,  grap/iite^  hornblende,  aogite,  aeUno^ 
hte,  hydrous  anthophyllite,  Umonite. 
North  East. — Chalcooite,  chaloopyrite,  galenite,  blende. 
Pawling.  — Dolomite. 

Bhinebeck. — Calcite,  g^een  feldspar,  epidote,  tourmaline. 
Union  Vale. — ^At  the  Clove  mine,  gibbette,  Umonite. 

ESSEX  CO. — Alexandria. — Kirby^s  graphite  mine,  graphite,  pyroxene,  eeapoUte,  sphene. 

Crown  Point. — Apatite  (eupyrchroite  of  JCmmona),  brown  tourmaline/  in  the  apatite, 
chlorite,  quartz  ciystals,  pink  and  blue  calcite,  pyiite ;  a  short  distance  south  of  J.  C.  Ham- 
mond^s  house,  garnet,  acapoUte,  chaloopyrite,  aventurine  fddspar,  zircon,  magaetie  iron  (Peru)^ 
epidote,  mica. 

Kebne. — Scapolite. 

Lewis. — Tabular  spar,  eohplumite,  garnet,  labradorite,  hornblende,  actinollte;  ten  miles 
south  of  the  village  of  Keeseville,  mispiokel. 

Long  Pond. — Apatite,  garnet,  pyroooene,  idocrase,  eoecokte!  I  ecapdite,  magnetite,  blue 
eahite. 

MclNTYRB. — Labradorite,  garnet,  magnetite. 

MoRiAH,  at  Sandford  Ore  Bed.— Magnetite,  apatite,  attanitef  lanthanite,  actinolite,  and 
feldspar  ;  at  Fisher  Ore  Bed,  magnetic  iron,  feldspar,  quartz ;  at  Hall  Ore  Bed,  or  **  New  Ore 
'Bedi^'*'' magnetite^  zircons;  on  Mill  brook,  calcite^  pyroxene,  hornblende,  albite;  in  the  town 
of  Moriah,  magnetite,  black  mica  ;  Barton  Hill  Ore  Bed,  aMte. 

Newcomb. — Labradorite,  feldspar,  magnetite,  hypersthene. 

Port  Henrt. — Brown  tourmaline,  mica,  rose  quartz,  serpentine,  green  and  black  pyroxefie, 
hornblende,  cryst.  pyrite,  graphite,  wollastonite,  pyrrhotite,  adi/toria  /  phlogopite/  atCheevei 
Ore  Bed,  with  magnetite  and  serpentine. 

Roger's  Rock.— Graphite,  woUUutonite,  garnet,  eolophonite,  feldspar,  tyd}jltLr'i&,  pyroxene, 
sphene,  ixiccolite. 

ScHROON. — Calcite,  pyroxene,  ehondrodite, 

Ticondbroga. — Graphite/  pyroxene,  sahiite,  sphene,  black  tourmaline,  cacozene?  (Mt 
Defiance). 

Westport. — Labradorite,  prehnite,  ma^etite. 

Willsboro*.—  WoUastonite,  eoiop/ionite,  garnet,  green  eoccoUte,  hornblende, 

EEIE  CO.— Elligott's  ^Iillo.— Calcareous  tufas. 
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FRANKLIN  00.— Ohateauo AT.— Nitrogen  springa,  caloareooa  toftai 

Malonb. — Mcutsive  pyrUe^  magnetite. 

GENESEE  00. — Acid  springs  oontaiaing  solphuric  acid. 

GREENE  CO.— Oatskill.— Cafcrttf. 
Diamond  Hill. — Quartz  crystals. 

HERKIMER  CO.— FAiB.FiKhD.— Quart2  crpat^Os,  fetid  barite. 

Little  FALLa — Quartz  crystaisf  barite,  oalcite,  anthracite,  pearl  spar,  smoky  quariB, 
one  mile  south  of  Little  Falls,  calcite,  brown  spar,  feldspar. 
MiDDLBViLLB. — Quartz  crystals  !  fioloite,  brown  and  pearl  spar,  anthracite. 
Newport. — Quartz  crystails. 

Salisbury. — QucM-tat  crystals  /  blende,  galenite,  pyrite,  ohaloopyrite. 
Stark. — Fibrous  celestite,  gypsum, 

HAMILTON  CO.— Long  Lake.— Blue  oalcite. 

JEFFERSON  CO.— Adamb.— Fluor,  calc  tufa,  barite. 

Alexandria.— On  the  S.E.  bank  of  Muscolouge  Lake,  fluorite,  p7dogapit«,  chalcopyrite, 
apatite ;  on  High  Island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  feldspar,  tourmaline,  hornblende,  orthih 
€iase^  celestite. 

Antwerp. — Stirling  iron  mine,  hematite,  chakodite^  siderite,  miUerite^  red  hematite,  crys 
tallized  quartz,  yeilow  aragonite,  niccoliferous  pyrite,  quartz  crystals^  pyrite  ;  at  Oxbow,  cal- 
dte  I  porous  coralloidal  heavy  spar ;  near  Vrooman's  lake,  caleitc  /  vesuvianite,  pldogopite ! 
pyroxene,  spliene^  fluorite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  ;  sAbo  feldspar^  bog-iron  ore,  scapolite  (farm  oi 
David  Eggleson),  serpentine,  tourmaline  (yellow,  rare). 

Brownsville. — Celestite  in  slender  crystals,  calcite  (four  miles  from  Watertown). 

Natural  Bridge.— Feldspar,  ^i<»<?(5A:iY<3.'  steatite pseudomorphous  sdtei  pjiox&ie,  apatite. 

New  Connkcticut. — Sphene,  brown  phlogopite. 

Omar. — Beryl,  feldspar,  hematite. 

Philadelpuia. — Gamtts  on  Indian  river,  in  the  village. 

Pamelia. — Agaric  mineral,  calc  tufa. 

PiERUEPONT. — Tourmaline,  sphene,  scapolite,  hornblende. 

Pillar  Point. — Massive  barite  (exhausted). 

Theresa. — Fluorite,  calcite,  hematite,  hornblende,  quartz  crystals,  serpentine  (associated 
with  hematite),  celestite,  strontianite ;  the  Muscolonge  Lake  locality  of  fluor  is  exhausted. 

Watertown. — IVemkite,  agaric  mineral,  calc  tufa,  celestite. 

WiLNA.— One  mile  north  of  Natural  Brid<je,  calcite, 

LEWIS  CO. — Diana  (localities  mostly  near  junction  of  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks, 
and  within  two  miles  of  Natural  Bridge). — ScapoUte!  woUastonite,  green  coc^^te,  feldspar, 
tremolite,  pyroxene  /  sphene  J  !  mica,  quartz  crystals,  drusy  quartz,  cryst.  pyrite,  pyrrhotite, 
Uue  calcite,  serpentine,  rensselaerite,  zircon,  graphite,  chlorite,  hematite,  bog-iron  ore,  iron 
sand,  apatite. 

Greig.  — Magnetite,  pyrite . 

LowviLLE. — Calcite,  fluorite,  pyrite,  galenite,  blende,  calc  tufa. 

Martinsburgil — ^Wad,  galenite,  etc.,  but  mine  not  now  opened,  calcite. 

Watson,  Bremen.— Bog-iron  ore. 

MONROE  CO. — Rochester. — Pearl  spar,  calcite,  snowy  gypsum,  fluor,  celestite,  galeniie, 
blende,  barite,  homstone. 

MONTGOMERY  CO.— Can ajoharie.— Anthracite. 

Palatine. — Quartz  crystals,  drusy  quartz,  anthracite,  homstone,  agate,  garnet. 

Root. — Drusy  quartz,  blende,  barite,  stalactite,  stalagmite,  galenite,  pyrite. 

NEW  YORK  CO.— Corlear's  Hook. — Apatite,  brown  and  yellow  feldspar,  sphene. 

Kingsbridgs. — Tremolite,  pyroxene,  mica,  tourmaline,  pyrites,  rutile,  dolomite. 

Harlkm. — Epidote,  apophyllite,  stilbite,  tourmaline,  vivianite,  lamellar  feldspar,  mica. 

New  York. — Serpentine,  amiant/itis,  actinolite,  pyroxe?ie,  hydrous  anthophyUite,  gamei, 
stanrolite,  molybdenite,  graphite,  cJdorite,  jasper,  necronite,  feldspar.  In  the  excavatioofl  fen 
the  4th  Avenue  tunnel,  1875,  fMrmotome,  stilbite,  ohabazite,  heulandite,  etc. 
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NIAGARA  CO.— Lewiston.— .E^om^. 

LocKPOUT.—Cdestite,  ealcite,  %denUe^  anhydrite,  fltiorite,  dolomite,  3^/ufo. 

Niagara  Falls. --Co^^'^  flaorite,  blende,  dolomite, 

ONEIDA  CO.— BooNViLLE.— (7afcito.  tooUastonite,  eoccoUte. 

Clinton. — Blende,  lenUcuUir  argiUnceom  iron  ore;  in  rocks  of  the  Clinton  Group,  Btzonti 
anite,  celentite,  the  former  covering  the  latter. 

ONONDAGA  CO.— Camillus.— /&teni^6  mA  fibrous  gypeum. 

Cold  Spring. — Axinite. 

Manlius. —  Gypsum  and  fluor. 

Syracuse. — Serpentine,  celestite,  selenite,  barite. 

ORANGE  CO. — Cornwall. — Zircon,  cfiondrodite,  hornblende,  spinel,  massive  feldspar, 
fibrous  epidote,  hudRonite,  menaccanite,  serpentine,  coccolite. 

Deer  Park. — Cryst.  pyrite,  g^enite. 

Monroe. — Mica!  spJiene!  garnet^  colophonite,  epidote,  cJiondrodite,  aUanite,  bnohobute, 
brown  spar,  spinel,  hornblende,  talc,  menaccanite,  pyrrlioUte,  pyrite,  chromite,  graphite,  ras- 
tolyte,  moronolite. 

At  WiLKS  and  O'Neil  Mine  in  Monroe. — Aragonite,  magnetite,  dimagnetite  (pseud.  ?),  jen- 
kinsite,  asbestus,  serpentine,  mi^in,  hortonoUle, 

At  Two  Ponds  in  Monroe. — Pyroxene!  chondrodite,  hornblende,  scapclite!  zircon,  sphene, 
apatite. 

At  Greenwood  Furnace  in  Monroe.— Chondrodite,  pyroxene  !  mica,  hornblende,  spinel, 
seapolite,  biotite!  menaccanite. 

At  Forest  of  Dean. — Pyroxene,  spinel,  zircon,  seapolite,  hornblende. 

Town  of  Warwick,  Warwick  Village. — Spinel / zircon,  serpentine!  brown  spar,  pyrox- 
ene! Twrnblende!  pseadomorphous  steatite,  feldspar !  (Rock  Hill),  menaccanite,  dintonite, 
tourmaline  (R.  H.),  rutMe,  sp?iene,  molybdenite,  arsenopyrite,  marcasite,  pyrite,  yellow  iron 
sinter,  quartz,  jasper,  mica,  coccolite. 

Amity. — Spinel !  garnet,  scajyolite,  Juyrnblende,  vesuvianite,  epidote  !  dintonite  !  magnetite, 
tourmaline,  warwickite,  apatite,  chondrodite,  talc!  pyroxene!  rutile,  menaccanite,  zircon, 
corundum,  feldspar,  sphene.  calcite,  serpentine,  schiller  spar  (?),  silvery  mica. 

Bdenvillk. — Apatite,  c/iondrodite  !  hair-brown  hornblende  !  tremolite,  spind,  iourmaUne, 
warwickite,  pyroxene,  sphene,  mica,  feldspar,  mispickd,  orpiment,  rutile,  menaccanite,  score- 
dite,  chalcopyrite,  leucopyrite  (or  loUingite),  allanite. 

West  Point. — Feldspar,  mica,  seapolite,  sphene,  hornblende,  allanite. 

PUTNAM  CO.— Brewster,  Tilly  Foster  Iron  Mine. — Chondrodite  !  (also  humite  andclino- 
humite)  crystals  very  rare,  magnetite,  dolomite,  serpentine  pseudomorp/is,  brucite,  enstatite, 
ripidolite,  biotite,  actinolite,  apatite,  pyrrhotite,  flaorite,  albite,  epidote^  sphene. 

Carmlel  (Brown's  quarry). — AnthophyDite,  schiller  spar  (?),  orpiment,  arsenopyrite,  epi- 
dote. 

Cold  Spring.— Chabazite,  mica,  sphene,  epidote. 

'PATTKUoo^x.—  W^tit".  pyroxene  !  calcite,  asbestus,  tremolite,  dolomite,  massive  pyrite. 

Phillipstown. — Tremolite,  amianthus,  serpentine,  sphene,  diopside,  green  coccolite,  hxxni, 
blende,  seapolite,  stilbite,  mica,  laumontite,  gurhofite,  calcite,  magnetite,  chromite. 

Phillips  Ore  Bed. — Hyalite,  actinolite,  massive  pyrite, 

RENSSELAER  CO.— Hoosic- Nitrogen  springs. 
Lansingburgh.  — Epsomite.  quartz  oystcUs,  pyrite. 
Troy.— Qu*irtz  crystals,  pyrite,  sdenite. 

RICHMOND  CO, — Rossvillb. — Lignite,  cryst.  pyrite. 

QuARANTinfE.— Asbestus,  amianthxis,  aragonite,  dolomite,  gurhofite,  brucite,  seri^ntme 
tide,  magnesite. 

ROCKLAND  CO.— Caldwell.— C^fc*«e. 

Grassy  Point. — Serpentine,  actinolite. 

Haterstraw.— irof7*6fe/id^,  barite. 

Ladentown. — Zircoir,  malachite,  cuprite. 

PiERMONT.— Datolite,  stilbite,  apophyllite,  stcUite,  prehnite,  thomsonite,  calcite,  chabasite 

Stony  Point. — CeroUte,  lamellar  hornblende,  asbestus. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE  CO.— Ca^tov. —Mamve  pyrite,  caicUe^  bxown  tonrmaline,  tphenf,  ier- 
pentine,  talc,  rensaelaerite,  pyroxene,  hematite,  chalcopyrite. 

'DBKAhB.—Hornbkndey  barite,  fluorite^  tremotite,  tourmaUne^  blende,  graphite,  pyroxene, 
qnartz  (npongy),  serpentine. 

lSj}yfAV,DS.-^Browiiandiilvery  mica/  scapolite^ apatite,  quarU  cryUais^  actinolite,  treno- 
Utel  hematite,  serpentine,  magnetite. 

Fink. — Black  mtca^  hornblende. 

Fowler— ^ari^,  quarU  crystals!  hematite,  hUnde^  galenite,  tremolite,  chaloedony,  bog 
ore,  satin  spar  (aasoc  with  serpentine),  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  actinolite,  rensselaeritc  (neax 
Bomerville). 

GouvKRNEUR.— Catetfe/  serpentine/  Twmllende/  seapoUte/  ort/todasej  UmrmaUne/  ido- 
crase  (one  mile  sonth  of  G.),  pyroxene,  malacoUte,  apatite,  rensselaerite,  serpentine,  sphene^ 
fluorite,  barite  (farm  of  Jndge  Dodge),  black  mica,  phlogopite,  tremoUte/  asbestns,  hematite, 
graphite,  vesnyianite  (near  Somerville  in  serpentine),  spinel,  honghite,  scapcdite,  p/doffopite, 
dolomite  ;  three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Somerville,  chondrodite^  spinel ;  two  miles  north 
of  Somerville,  apatite,  pyrite,  brown  UmrmaUne/  / 

Hammond. — Apatite/  zircon/  (farm  of  Mr.  Hardy),  (7r^A^M3ia«d (loxocase),  |Hir^a<tte,  barite, 
pyrite,  purple  fluorite,  dolomite. 

Heumon. — Quartz  erystalSy  hematite,  siderlte,  pargasite,  pyroxene,  serpentine,  touzmA- 
line,  bog-iron  ore. 

Macomb. — Blende,  mica,  galenite  (on  land  of  James  Averil),  sphene. 

Mineral  Point,  Momstown. — Fluorite,  blende,  galenite,  i>/i^^(7;>ito  (Pope^s  Mills),  barite. 

OoDENSBURO.  — Labradorite. 

PiTCAiRN. — Satin  spar,  associated  with  serpentine. 

VoT%D k^. ^Hornblende  /—eight  miles  from  Potsdam,  on  road  to  Pierrepont,  fddepar^ 
tourmaUne,  black  mica,  hornblende. 

H0S8IE  (Iron  Mines). — Barite,  hematite,  coralloidal  aragonite  in  mines  near  SomenriUe, 
limonite,  quartz  (bometimes  stalactitic  at  Parish  iron  mine),  pyrite^  pearl  spar, 

HossiE  Lead  Mine. — Citlcite/  galenite/  pyiite,  ceUatiU^  chaloopyrite,  hematite,  cemsaite, 
anglesite,  octaJiedralfliwr,  black phlogopite. 

Elsewhere  in  BossiE. — Calcite,  barite,  quartz  crystals,  chondrodite  (near  Yellow  Lake), 
fddspar  /  pargasite  /  apatite,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  sphene,  aircon,  mica,  fluorite,  serpen- 
tine,  automolite,  pearl  spar,  graphite. 

BussEL. — Pargasite,  specular  iron,  qua/rta  (dodec.),  calcite,  serpentine,  rensselaerite, 
magnetite. 

SARATOGA  CO.— Greenfield. — Ghrysdberyl/  garnet/  UmrmaUne/  mica,  feUUjMr^ 
apatite,  gpraphite,  aragonite  (in  iron  mines). 

SCHOHARIE  CO.— Ball's  Cave,  and  others.— Calcite,  stalactites. 

Caklesle. — Fibrous  barite,  cryst.  and  fib,  caldte. 

MiDDLUBURY. — Anthracite,  oaJoite. 

Sharon. — Calcareous  tufa. 

Schoharie.— Fibrous  celestite,  strontianite  /  cryst.  pyrite  / 

SENECA  CO.—CAVOQJL.—Nitrogen  springs, 

SULLIVAN  CO.— WuBTZBORo'.— (7afcn»«d,  blende^  pyrite,  chalcopyrite. 

TOMPKINS  CO.— ITHAOA.— Calcareous  tufa. 

ULSTER  CO.— Ellenvillb.— G^a/^nife,  hleode,  chaUfopyrite /  quartz,  brookiU, 
Marbletown.  —Pyrite. 

WARREN  CO,— CAJjjywEJjh— Massive feUIspar. 
Chester. — Pyrite,  tourmaline,  rutile,  chalcopyrite. 
Diamond  Isle  (Lake  George). — Calcite,  quartz  orysUds, 
Glenn's  Falls.— Rhomb  spar. 
JoHNSBURG. — Fluorite/  zircon/  /  graphite^  serpentine, pyrite, 

WASHINGTON  CO.— Fort  A^JX.—OrapJdte,  serpentine. 
Granville. — Lamdlar  pyroxene,  massive  feldiupar,  epidote. 

WAYNE  CO.— WOLCOTT.— Barite. 
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WBSTCHESTFR  CO.— Anthony's  Nobe.— ^pa^tte,  pyrite,  oakite  !  in  very  large  tabulai 
cxystals,  grouped,  and  sometimes  inomsted  with  drusy  qiuutz. 

Davenport's  Neck. — Serpentine,  garnet,  sphene. 

Eastchester. — Blende,  pyrite,  chidcopyrite,  dolomite. 

Hastings. — TrcmoUte,  wJUte  pyroxene. 

New  Rochelle. — Serpentine,  brucite,  quailz,  mica,  tremolite,  garnet,  magnesite. 

Peekskili.. — Mica,  feldspar,  hornblende,  stilblte,  sphene ;  three  miles  south,  emery. 

Eye. — Serpentine,  chlorite^  iiack  tourmaUne,  tremolite. 

SiNGSiNO. — Pyroxene,  tremolite,  pyrite,  beryl,  azurite,  green  malachite,  cemssite,  pyromor 
phite,  anglesite,  vauquelinite,  gaienite,  native  silver,  chaloopyrite. 

West  Farms.— Apatite,  tremolite,  garnet,  stilbite,  heulandite,  chabazite,  epidote,  efphene. 

YoNKERS. — TremoUte,  apatite,  calcite,  analcite,  pyrite^  tourmaline. 

YoRKTOWN. — SiUimanitey  monazitey  magnetite. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Andoyer  Iron  Mine  (Sussex  Co.). — ^Willemite,  brown  garnet. 

Allentown  (Monmouth  Co.). —  Vitnanite,  dufrenite, 

Belyille. — Copper  mines. 

Bergen. — Galdte!  datoUte!  pectoUte  (called  stellite) !  anahite,  apophyUite/  gmdinite^ 
prehnite,  sphene,  stilbite,  natrolite,  heulandite,  lanmontite,  chabazite,  Pyrite,  pseudomorphoue 
steatite,  imitative  of  apophyUite,  diabantite. 

Brunswick.  —Copper  mines ;  native  copper,  malachite,  mountain  leather. 

Br  yam. — Chondrodite,  spijiel,  at  Roseville,  epidote. 

Cant  WELL' 8  Bridge  (Newcastle  Co.),  three  miles  west.— Vivianite. 

Danyh^le  (Jemmy  Jump  Ridge). — Graphite,  chondrodite,  augite,  mica. 

Flbminoton. — Cop^yer  mines. 

Frankfort.  — Serpentine. 

Franklin  and  Sterling.— ^i'nrf.'  garnet !  rJtodonit^ !  wiUemite !  franJdinite  !  zincite ! 
dysluite!  hornblende,  tremoUte,  c/iondrodite,  white  scapoUte,  black  tourmaUne,  epidote,  pink 
Mldte,  mica,  actinolite,  augite,  sahlite,  coccoUte,  asbestus,  jeffersonite  (augite),  calamine, 
graphite,  flnorite,  beryl,  galenite,  serpentine,  honey-colored  sphene,  quartz,  chalcedony, 
amethyst,  zircon,  molybdenite,  vivianite,  tephroite,  rhodochrosite,  aragonite,  sussexite,  chal- 
oophanite,  rcepperite,  oalcozincite,  vanuxemite,  g^ahnite.     Also  algerite  in  gran,  limestone. 

Franklin  and  Warwick  Mts.— Pyrite. 

Greenbrook. — Copper  mines. 

Griggstown. — Copper  mines. 

Hamburgh. — One  mile  north,  (pind  /  tourmaline,  phlogopite,  hornUende,  Umonite,  hematite. 

HoBOKEN. — Serpentine  (marmolite),  brucite,  nemaUte  (or  fibrous  brucite),  aragonite,  dolo- 
mite. 

HuRDSTOWN. — Apatite,  pyrrhotite,  magnetite. 

Imle  yto  WN.  — ^Vi  viani  te. 

LocKWooD. — Graphite,  chondrodite,  tale,  augite,  quartz,  green  spind. 

Montville  (Morris  Co.). — Serpentine,  <^rysotile. 

MuLLiCA  Hill  (Gloucester  Co.). —  Vivianite  lining  belemnites  and  other  fossils. 

Newton. — Spinel,  blue,  pink,  and  white  corundum,  mica,  vesuvianite,  hornblende^  tourmO' 
Une,  scapolite,  rutile,  pyrite,  talc,  calcite,  barite,  paeudonwrplious  eteaUte. 

Paterson. — Datolite. 

Ykrnon. — Serpentine,  spinel,  hydrotalcite. 

PENNSYLVANIA.* 
ADAMS  CO. — Gettysburg.— Epidote,  fibrous  and  massive. 

BERKS  CO. — ^Morgantown. — At  Joneses  mines,  one  mile  east  of  Morgantown,  green 
malachite,  native  copper,  cfirysoccUa,  magnetite,  allophane,  pyrite,  chaloopyrite,  aragonite. 
apatite,  talc ;  two  miles  N.E.  from  Joneses  mine,  graphite,  sphene;  at  Steele^s  mine,  one 
mile  N.W.  from  St.  Mary^s,  Chester  Co.,  magnetite,  micaceous  iron,  coccolite.  brown  garnet. 

Reading. — Smoky  quartz  crystals,  zircon,  stilbite,  iron  ore,  near  Pricetown,  zircon,  allan- 
ite,  epidote ;  at  Eckhardt'a  Furnace,  allanite  with  zircon  ;  at  Zion's  Church,  molybdenite ; 

*  See  also  the  Report  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Dr.  F  A.  Gcnth,  1875. 
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near  Kutetown,  in  the  Giystal  Gave,  stalactites ;  at  Fritz  Island,  apophy&tte  tbomHonite,  ehaba 
%bte^  oalcite,  azurite,  malachite,  magnetite,  chalcopyrite,  stibnite,  prochlorite,  precious  aer 
pentine. 

BUCKS  CO.— Buckingham  Township. —Crystallized  quartz;  near  New  Hope,  yesaYian 
Ite,  epidote,  barite. 

Southampton. — Near  the  village  of  Feasterville,  in  the  quarry  of  George  Van  Arsdale 
graphite^  pyroxene,  sahlite,  coccolite,  sphene^  green  mica,  calcite,  tcoOastonite.  glassy  feld 
spar  sometimes  opalescent,  phlogopite,  blue  quartz,  garnet,  zircon,  pyrite,  moroxite,  scapolite 

New  Britain. — Dolomite,  galenite,  blende,  malachite. 

CARBON  CO.— Summit  Hill,  in  coal  minea.— -KwWnt^A 
CHESTER  CO.— Ayondale.— Asbestns,  tremolite,  £ramet,  opal. 

Bikminoham  Township. — Amethyst,  smoky  quarts,  serpentine,  beryl ;  in  AVm  Darling- 
ton's lime  quarry,  calcite. 

East  Bradford. — Near  Buffington's  bridge,  on  the  Brandywine,  green,  blue,  and  gray 
cyanite,  the  gray  cyanite  is  found  loose  in  the  soil,  in  crystals ;  on  the  farms  of  Dr.  Elwyn, 
Mrs.  Foulke,  Wm.  Gibbons,  and  Saml.  Entrikin,  amethyst.  At  Strode's  mill,  asbestns,  f/uig- 
nesiie,  anthopbyllite,  epidote,  aquacrepitite,  oligoclase,  drusy  quartz,  eoUyritef  on  Os- 
borne's Hill,  wad,  manganesifin  garnet  (massive),  sphene,  schorl ;  at  Caleb  Cope's  lime  quarry, 
fetid  ddoniite,  necronite,  garnets,  blue  cyanite,  yellow  actinolite  in  talc;  near  the  Black 
Horse  Inn,  indurated  taie,  rutile;  on  Amor  Davis'  farm,  orthitel  massive,  from  a  grain  to 
lumps  of  one  pound  weight ;  near  the  paper-mill  on  the  Brandywine,  zircon,  associated  with 
titaniferous  iron  in  blue  quartz. 

West  Bradford. — Near  the  village  of  Marshalton,  green  cyanite,  rutile,  scapolite,  pyrite, 
Btaurolite ;  at  the  Chester  County  Poor-house  limestone  quarry,  chesterUte  I  in  crystals  im- 
planted on  dolomite,  rutile  !  in  brilliant  acicular  crystals,  which  are  finely  terminated,  cal- 
cite in  scalenohedrons,  zoisite,  damourite  f  in  radiated  groups  of  crystals  on  dolomite,  quartz 
crystals  ;  on  Smith  &  McMullin's  farm,  epidote. 

CiiARLESTOWN. — Ppromorphite,  cerussite,  galenite,  quartz. 

Coventry.— Allaniie,  near  Pughtown. 

South  Coventry.— In  Chrisman's  limestone  quarry,  near  Coventry  village,  augiio, 
sphene,  graphite,  zircon  in  iron  ore  (about  half  a  mUe  from  the  village). 

East  Fallowfield. — Soapstone. 

East  Goshen. — Serpentine,  asbestns,  magnetite  (loadstone),  garnet. 

Elk. — Menaccanite  with  muscovite,  chromite  ;  at  Lewisville,  black  tourmaUne. 

West  Goshen. — On  the  Barrens,  one  mile  north  of  West  Chester,  amianthus,  serpentine, 
cellular  quartz,  jasper,  chalcedony,  drusy  quartz,  chlorite,  marmolite.  indurated  talc,  mag- 
nesite  in  radiated  crystals  on  serpentine,  hematite,  asbestvs  ;  near  R.  Taylor*s  mill,  chromite 
in  octahedral  cr^^stals,  deweylite^  radiated  magnesite,  aragonite,  staurolite,  garnet,  asbestus, 
epidote;  zoisite  on  hornblende  at  West  Chester  water- works  (not  accessible  at  present). 

New  Garden. — At  Nivin's  limestone  quarry,  brou^  tourmaline,  necronite^  scapolite,  apa- 
tite, brown  and  green  mica,  rutile,  aragonite,  Jibrolite,  kaolinife,  tremolite. 

Kennett. — Actinolite,  brown  tourmaline,  browu  mica,  ejndote,  tremolite,  scapolite,  ara- 
gonite; on  Wm.  Cloud's  farm,  sunstone!  !  chubazite,  sphene.  At  Pearce's  old-mill,  zoisite, 
epidote,  sunstone  ;  sunstone  occurs  in  good  specimens  at  various  places  in  the  range  of  horn- 
blende rocks  running  through  this  township  from  N  E.  to  S.W. 

Lower  Oxford. — Garnets,  pyrite  in  cubic  crystals. 

London  Grove. — Rutile,  jasper,  chalcedony  (botryoidal),  large  and  rough  quartz  crystals, 
epidote ;  on  Wm.  Jackson's  farm,  yellow  and  black  tourmaUne,  tremolite,  rutile,  green  mica, 
apatite,  at  Pusey's  quarry,  rutile,  tremaUte, 

East  Marlboro  uoh. — On  the  farm  of  Baily  &  Brothers,  one  mile  south  of  Unionville^ 
bright  yello-w  and  nearly  white  tourmaline,  chcsterlite,  albite,  pyrite ;  near  Marlborough  meet- 
ing-house, epidote,  serpentine,  acicular  black  tourmaline  in  white  quartz ;  zircon  in  small 
perfect  crystals,  loose  in  the  soil  at  Pusey's  saw-mill,  two  miles  S.W.  of  Unionville. 

West  Marlborough.  —Near  Logan's  quarry,  staurolite,  cyanite,  yellow  tourmaline,  rutile^ 
garnets ;  near  Doe  Run  village,  h^nmtite,  scapolite,  tremolite;  in  R.  Rally's  limestone  quarry, 
two  and  a  half  miles  S.W.  of  Unionville,  fibrous  tremoUto,  cyanite,  scapolite. 

Newlin.— On  the  serpentine  barrens,  one  and  a  half  mile  N.E.  of  Unionville,  corundum/ 
massive  and  crystallized,  also  in  crystals  in  albite,  often  in  loose  crystals  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  steatite,  spinel  (black),  talc,  picrolite,  brucite,  green  tourmaline  with  fiat  pyram- 
idal terminations  in  albite,  unionite  (rare)  euphylUte,  mica  in  hexagonal  crystals,  feUispa9 
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beryl  I  in  hexagonal  crystals,  one  of  which  weighs  51  lbs.,  pyrite  in  cubic  crystals,  chromic 
iron,  drusy  quartz,  green  quartz,  actinolite,  emeryUte^  chloritoid,  diallage,  oligodase;  on 
Johnson  Patterson's  farm,  massive  corundum^  titauiferous  iron,  dinoddore^  emeryUte^ 
sometimes  colored  green  by  chrome,  albite,  ortJiodaae^  halloysite,  margarite,  garnets,  beryl; 
on  J.  Lesley's  farm,  corundum,  crystallized  and  in  massive  lumps,  one  of  which  weighed 
6,200  lbs.,  diaspcre/  /  emerylite/  euphyUite  crystallized/  green  tourmaline^  transparent 
crystals  in  the  euphyUite,  orthoclase ;  two  miles  N.  of  Unionville,  magnetite  in  octahedral 
crystals;  one  mile  B.  of  Unionville,  hematite;  in  Edwards's  old  limestone  quarry,  purple 
fluorite,  rutile. 

East  Nottingham. — Sand  chrome^  asbettus,  chromite  in  octahedral  crystals,  hallite,  beryl. 

West  Nottingham. — At  Scott's  chrome  mine,  c/iromite,  foliated  tale,  marmolite,  serpen 
tine,  chalcedony,  rhodockrmne;  near  Moro  Phillip's  chrome  mine,  a^tbestus  ;  at  the  magnesia 
quarry,   deweylite,  marmolite,  magnesite,  leelite,  serpentine,  sand  chrome;  near  FremonV 
P.O.,  corundum. 

East  Pikeland.— Iron  ore. 

West  Pikeland. — In  the  iron  mines  near  Chester  Springs,  gibbaite,  zircon^  turgite,  her,na- 
ate  (stalactitical  aud  in  geodes),  gothite. 

Pennt. — Garnets,  agalmatolite. 

Pennbbury. — On  John  Craig's  farm,  brown  garnets,  mica  ;  on  J.  Dilworth's  farm,  near 
Fairville,  muscovite  I  in  hexagonal  prisms  from  one-quarter  to  seven  inches  in  diameter  ;  in 
the  village  of  Fairville,  »unsto?ie  ;  near  Brinton's  ford,  on  the  Brandy  wine,  chondrodite,  sp/teue, 
diopside,  augite.  coccolite ;  at  Mendenhall*s  old  limestone  quarry,  fetid  quarU,  sunstone  ;  at 
Swain's  quarry,  crystals  of  orthoclase. 

PocoPSON.— On  the  farms  of  John  Entrikin  and  Jos.  B.  Darlington,  amethyst. 

Sadsbury. — JRutUe/  /  splendid  geniculated  crystals  are  found  loose  in  the  soil  for  seven 
miles  along  the  valley,  and  particularly  near  the  village  of  Parkesburg,  where  they  sometimes 
ixxvLi  weighing  one  pound,  doubly  geniculated  and  of  a  deep  red  color ;  near  Sadsbury  village, 
amet/iyst,  tourmaline,  epidote,  7nilk  quartz, 

Schuylkill. — In  the  railroad  tunnel  at  Phosnixville,  dolomite/  sometimes  coated  with 
pyrite,  quartz  crystals,  yellow  blende,  brookite,  caleUe  in  hexagonal  crj-stals  enclosing  pyrite  ; 
at  the  Wheatlp:y,  Brookdale,  and  Chester  County  lead  mines,  one  and  a  half  mile 
S.  ot  "Phadrnxville,  pyro7norp?iite  /  cemssite/  galenite^  angledte/  /  quartz  crystals,  chalcopy- 
rite,  barite,  fluorite  (white),  stoUite,  wulfetnte/  calamine,  vanadinite,  blende/  mimetite/ 
descloizite,  guthite,  chrysocoUa,  native  copper,  malachite,  azuriie,  limonite,  ccdcite,  sulphur^ 
pyrite,  melaconite,  pseudomalochite,  gersdorffite,  chalcocite  ?  covellite. 

TnoRNBURY. — On  Jos.  H.  Brinton's  farm,  mv^covite  containing  acicular  crystals  of  tour- 
maline, rutile,  titauiferous  iron. 

Tredyffrin. — Pyrite  in  cubic  crystals  loose  in  the  soiL 

XJwchlan. — Massive  Hue  quartz^  graphite. 

WAHRES.—Melanite,  feldspar. 

West  Goshen  (one  mile  from  West  Chester). -^hromite. 

WiLLiSTOWN. — Magnetite,  ch^romite,  actinolite,  asbestus. 

West-Town.— On  the  serpentine  rocks,  3  miles  S.  of  West  Chester,  cUnocfdore  /  jefferisite! 
mica,  asbestus,  actinolite,  magnesite,  talc,  titauiferous  iron,  magnetite  and  massive  tourma- 
line. 

East  Whiteland.  — Pyrite,  in  very  perfect  cubic  crystals,  is  found  on  nearly  every  farm 
in  this  township,  quartz  cr^'stals  found  loose  in  the  soil. 

West  Whiteland. — At  Gen.  Trimble's  iron  mine  (south-east),  stalactiti^  hematite/ 
waveiUite  /  /  in  radiated  stalactites,  gibbsite,  coeruleolactile. 

Warwick. — At  the  Elizabeth  mine  and  Eeim's  old  iron  mine  adjoining,  one  mile  N.  of 
Knauertown,  aplome  garnet/  in  brilliant  dodecahedrons,  flonferri,  pyroxene,  micaceous  hema- 
tite, pyrite  in  bright  octahedral  crystals  in  calcite,  chrysocolla,  chalcopyrite  massive  and  in 
single  tetrahedral  crystals,  msugnetite,  fascicular  7u?niblende  /  bornite,  mBXiijchitQ,  brown  garnet, 
calcite,  byssdite  /  serpentine ;  near  the  village  of  St.  Mary's,  magnetite  in  dodecahedral 
crystals,  melanite,  garnet,  actinolite  in  small  radiated  nodules ;  at  the  Hopewell  iron  mine^ 
one  mile  N.W.  of  St.  Mary's,  magnetite  in  octahedral  crystals. 

COLUMBIA  CO.— At  Webb's  mine,  yellow  blende  in  calcite ;  near  Bloomburg,  cryst.  mag 
netite. 

DAUPHIN  CO.— Near  Hummerstown.— Green  garnets,  cryst.  smoky  quartz,  feldspar. 

DELAWAEE  CO. — ^AsTON  Township.—  Amethyst,  corundum,  emerylite,  staurolite,  Jiir^ 
Ute,  black  tourmaline,  margarite,  sunstone,  asbestus,  anthophyllite,  steatite;  near  Tyson'a 
mill,  garnet,  staurolite ;  at  Peter's  mill-dam  in  the  creek,  pyrope  garnet. 
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'BnaiiiXQiiAM.—Fibrolite,  keufUn  (abundant),  ciTStak  of  nitile,  amethyst;  at  Bollook^fl  old 
qnarry,  zircon,  htcfiolzite,  nacrite,  yellow  ciyBtallized  quartz,  fddspar, 

Br.UB  Hill. — Green  quartz  crystals,  spinel. 

Chesteu. — Amethyst^  blnck  tourmaline^  beryl,  crystals  of  fddspar^  garnet,  cryst,  pyrite, 
molybdenite,  molybdite,  chalcopyrite,  kaolin,  uraninite,  muscotUe,  orthoclase,  biamutite. 

CnicnESTEK. — Near  Trainer's  mill-dam,  ber^^  tourmaline,  crystals  ot  feldspar,  kaolin ;  on 
Wm.  Eyre's  farm,  tourmaline. 

Concord. — Crystals  of  mica,  crystals  of  feldspar,  kaoUn  abundant,  drusy  quartz  of  a  blu* 
and  green  color,  m(*.er8chaum,  stellated  treinoUte,  some  of  the  rays  6^  in.  diameter,  antho- 
phyUite^  fibrulite,  acicular  crystals  of  rutHe,  pyrope  in  quartz,  amethyst,  actinolite,  mangans- 
sitm  garnet,  beryl ;  in  Green's  creek,  pyrope  garnet. 

Darby. — Blue  and  gray  cyanite,  garnet,  staurolite,  zoisite,  quartz,  beryl,  chlorite,  mica, 
limonite. 

Edgbmont. — Amethyst,  oxide  of  manganese,  crystals  ot  feldspar  ;  one  mile  east  of  Edge- 
mont  HaJl,  nitile  in  quartz. 

Grken's  Crkkk.— Garnet  (so-called  pyrope). 

Haverpord.— Staurolite  with  garnet. 

Marple. — Tourmaline,  andalusite,  amethyst,  actinolite,  anihophyVite,  talc,  radiated  actin- 
cUte  in  talc,  chromite,  dricsy  quartz,  beryl,  ciyst.  pyrite,  menaccanite  in  quartz,  chlorite. 

MiDDLETOWN. — Amethyst,  beryl^  black  mica,  mica  with  reticulated  magnetite  between  the 
plates,  manganesian  garnets  /  large  trapezohedral  crystals,  some  3  in.  in  diameter,  indurated 
talc,  hexagonal  crystals  of  rutile,  crystaf^  ofmicfi,  greefi  quartz!  anthophydite,  radiated  tour- 
maline, staurolite,  titanic  iron,  fibrolite,  sei-pentine;  at  Lenni,  cJilorite,  green  and  bronze 
tei^miculite  /  green  feldspar  ;  at  Mineral  Hill,  fine  crystals  of  corundum,  one  of  which  weighe 
If  lb.,  actinolite  in  great  variety,  bronzite,  green  feldspar,  moonstone,  sunstone,  ffrophic 
granite,  magnesite,  octahedral  crystals  of  cJiromite  in  great  quantity,  beryl,  chalcedony, 
asbestus,  fibrous  fiornblende,  mtile,  staurolite,  melanosiderite,  hallite ;  at  Painter's  Farm, 
near  Dismal  Run,  zircon  wiih  oligoclajse,  tremolite,  tourmaline ;  at  the  Black  Horse,  near 
Media,  corundum  ;  at  Hibbard's  Farm  and  at  Fairlamb's  Hill,  chromite  in  brilliant  octahe- 
drons. 

Newtown. — Serpentine,  hematite,  enstatite,  tremolite. 

Upper  Providence. — AnthophyUite,  tremolite,  radiated  asbestus,  radiated  aetinoUte,tonr- 
maline,  beryl,  green  feldspar,  amet/tyst  (one  found  on  Morgan  Hunter's  farm  weighing  over  7 
lbs.),  andalusite!  (one  terminated  crystal  found  on  the  farm  of  Jas.  Worrall  weighs  7^  lbs.)  ; 
at  Blue  Hill,  very  fine  crystals  of  blue  quartz  in  chlorite,  amiant?itis  in  serpentine,  zircon. 

Lower  Providence. — Amethyst,  green  mica,  garnet,  large  crystals  of  feldspar/  (some 
over  10()  lbs.  in  weight). 

Radnor. — Garnet,  marmolite,  deweylite,  chromite,  asbestus,  magnesite^  talc,  bluequartx, 
picrolite,  limonite,  magnetite. 

Springfield. — Andalusite,  tourmaline,  beryl,  titanic  iron,  garnet;  on  Fell's  Laurel  Hill, 
beryl,  garnet;  near  Beattie's  mill,  staurolite,  apatite;  near  Lewis's  paper-mill,  tourmaline, 
mica. 

Thornbury.  — Amethyst. 

HUNTINGDON  CO.— Near  Franestown.— In  the  bed  of  a  stream  and  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  fibrous  cekstite  (abundant),  quartz  crystals, 

LANCASTER  CO.— Drumore  Township.— Quartz  crystals. 

Fulton.  — At  Wood's  chrome  mine,  near  the  village  of  Texas,  brucite  !  !  zaratite  (emer^ 
nickel),  pennite!  ripidoUte!  kammereritel  baltimorite,  c7iromic  iron,  williamsite,  cJirysolitef 
marmolite,  picrolite,  hydromagnesite,  dolomite,  magnesite,  arar/onite,  calcite,  serpentine, 
hematite,  menaccanite,  genthite,  chrome-garnet,  bronzite,  millerito  (  at  Low's  mine,  hydro- 
magnesite, bi'u^dte  (lancasterite),  picrolite,  magnesite,  williamsite,  chromic  iron,  ta'c,  zaratite, 
baltimorite,  serpentine,  hematite  ;  on  M.  Boice's  farm,  one  mile  N.W.  of  the  village,  pyrite 
in  cubes  and  various  modifications,  antltophyUite ;  near  Rock  Springs,  chalcedony,  camelian, 
moss  agate,  green  tourmaline  in  talc,  titanic  iron,  chromite,  octahedral  magnetite  in  cfilorile  ; 
at  Reynolds's  old  mine,  calcite,  talc,  picrolite,  chromite  ;  at  Carter's  chrome  mine,  brookite. 

Gap  Minks. — Chalcopyrite,  pyrrhotite  (niccolifcrous),  milk-rite  in  botryoidal  radiations, 
wrianite  /  (rare),  actinolite,  siderite,  hisingerite,  pyrite. 

Pequea  Valley. — Eight  miles  south  of  Lancaster,  ai^gentiferous  galenite  (said  to  contain 
250  to  1500  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  ?),  vauqueiinite,  rutUe  at  Pequea  mine ;  four  miles  N.W. 
of  Lancaster,  on  the  Lancaster  and  Harnsburg  Railroad,  c-alnmite,  galenite,  blende  ;  pyrite  in 
cubic  crystals  is  found  in  great  abundance  near  the  city  of  Lancaster  ;  at  the  Lancaster  sine 
mines,  caXamiive,  blende,  tennantite  ?  snithsonite  (pseud,  of  dolomite),  auiichaldte. 
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LEBANON"  CO.— Cornwall. — Magnetite^  pyriU  (oobaltiferonB),  chalcopyrite,  jiatifoe  cop* 
per,  azurite^  malachite,  chrysoeoUa,  cuprite  (hydrocnprite),  aUophane.  brocfiantite,  serpentine, 
qaartz  pseudomorphs ;  gaienite  (with  octahedral  cleavage),  lluoritej  covellite,  hematite  (mi 
oaceous),  opal,  asbestus. 

LEHIGH  CO. — Frtedenstille. — At  the  zinc  mines,  calamine,  ttmithaonite,  hydrozinoiie, 
massiye  blende,  greenockite,  qaartz,  allophane,  zinciferous  clay,  mountain  leather,  aragonite, 
Bauconite ;  near  Allentown,  magnetite,  pipe-iron  ore ;  near  Bethlehem,  on  S.  Mountain, 
idianite,  with  zircon  and  altered  sphene  in  a  single  isolated  mass  of  sjenite,  magnetite,  mar- 
tite,  black  spinel,  tourmaline,  chalcocite. 

MIFFLIN  CO.— Strontianite. 

MONROE  CO.— In  Chkhry  Valley.— C!afct^«,  chalcedony,  quartz;  in  Poconao  Valley, 
near  Judge  Merrine^s,  cryst.  quartz. 

MONTGOMERY  CO. — Conshohocken. — Fibrous  tourmaline,  menaocanite,  aventurine 
quartz,  phyllite ;  in  the  quarry  of  Geo.  Bullock,  caldte  in  hexagonal  prisms,  aragonite. 

Lower  Providence. — At  the  Perkiomen  lead  and  copper  mines,  near  the  Tillage  of 
Shannonyille,  azurite,  blende,  galenite,  pyromorphite,  cerussite,  wulfenite,  anglesite,  barite, 
calamine,  chalcopyrite,  malachite,  chrysocolla,  brown  epar,  cuprite,  covellite  (rare),  mela- 
conite,  libethenite,  pseudomalachite. 

White  Marsh. — At  D.  O.  Hitner's  iron  mine,  five  and  a  half  miles  from  Spring  Mills, 
limonite  in  geodes  and  stalactites,  gothite,  pyrolusite,  wad,  lepidocrocite  ;  at  Edge  Hill  Street, 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  titanic  iron,  braunite,  pyrolusite;  one  mile  S.W.  of  Hitner'a 
iron  mine,  limotiitey  velvety,  stalactitic,  and  fibrous,  fibres  three  inches  long,  turgite.  gotJdte, 
pyrolusite,  vdvet  manganese,  wad ;  near  Marble  Hall,  at  Hitner*s  marble  quarry,  white  mar- 
ble, granular  barite,  resembling  marble ;  at  Spring  Mills,  limonite,  pyrolusite,  gothite  ;  at 
Flat  Rock  Tunnel,  opposite  Manayunk,  stUbite,  heulanditey  ckabaeite,  Uvaite,  beryl,  feldspar, 
mica. 

Lafayette,  at  the  Soapstone  quarries. — Talc,  jefferisite,  garnet,  albite,  serpentine,  zoisite, 
etaurolite,  chalcopyrite  ;  at  Rose's  Serpentine  quarry,  opposite  Lafayette,  enstatite,  serpen- 
tine. 

NORTHUMBERLAND  CO.— Opposite  Selim's  Grove.— Calamine. 

NORTHAMPTON  CO.— Bushkill  Township.— Crystal  Spring  on  Blue  Mountain,  guarti 
crystals. 

Near  Easton. — Zircon!  (exhausted),  nephrite,  coccolite,  tremolite,  pyroxene,  aahlite, 
limonite,  magnetite,  purple  calcite. 

Williams  Township. — Pyrolusite  in  geodes  in  limonite  beds,  gothite  (lepidocrocite)  at 
Glendon. 

PHILADELPHIA  CO.— Frankford.— Titanite  in  gneiss,  apophyllite  ;  on  the  Philadelphia, 
Trenton  and  Connecting  Eailroad,  basanite ;  at  the  quarries  on  Frankford  Creek,  stilbit/C, 
molybdenite,  hornblende  ;  on  the  Connecting  Railroad,  wad,  earthy  cobalt ;  at  Chestnut  Hill, 
magnetite,  green  mica,  chalcopyrite,  fluorite. 

Fairmount  Water  Works. — In  the  quarries  opposite  Fairmount,  autvnitef  torbemitt, 
crystals  oi  feldspar,  beryl,  pseudomorphs  after  beryl,  tourmaline,  albite,  wad,  menaccanite. 

Goroas^  and  Crease's  Lane. — Tourmaline,  cyanite,  staurolite,  homstone. 

Near  Germantown. — Black  tourmaline,  laumontite,  apatite;  York  Road,  tourmaline, 
beryl. 

Hestonville. — Alunogen,  iron  alum,  orthoclase. 

Hept's  Mill. — Alunogen,  tourmaline,  cyanite,  titanite. 

Manayunk. — At  the  soapstone  quarries  above  Manayunk,  talc,  steatite,  chlorite,  vermicn* 
lite,  antfiophyJUte,  staurolite,  dolomite,  apatite,  asbestus,  brown  spar,  epsomite. 

Mbaoargee^s  Paper-mill. — Staurolite,  titanic  iron,  hyalite,  apatite,  green  mica,  iron  gar- 
nets in  great  abundance. 

McKiNNEY's  Quarry,  on  Rittenhouse  Lane. — Feldspar,  apatite,  stilUte,  natrolite,  heulan- 
dite,  epidote,  hornblende,  erubescite,  malachite. 

Schuylkill  Falls. — Chabazite,  titanite,  fluorite,  epidote,  muscovite,  tourmaline,  pro- 
ohlorite. 

SCHUYLKILL  CO.— Tamaqua,  near  Pottsville,  in  coal  mines.— JTa^^towte. 

YORK  CO. — Bomite,  rutile  in  slender  prisms  in  granular  quartz,  caldte. 
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DELAWARE. 

NEWCASTLE  CO.— Braot)YWINE  Springs.— i?wM<?&^<;,  fibrdlUe  abundant,  aahlite,  pyiox 
ene  ;  Brandy  wine  Hundred,  rauscovite,  enclosing  reticulated  magnetite. 

Dixon's  Feldspar  Quarries,  eix  miles  N.  W.  of  Wilmington  (these  quarries  have  beea 
worked  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain). — Adularia,  aUnte^  6Ugoda>se^  beryls  apatite^  dnna* 
m<xn-9ton€!  I  (both  granular  like  that  from  Ceylon,  and  crystallized,  rare),  magnesite,  serpen- 
tine, asbestus,  black  tmirmcfUne!  (rare),  indicoUtel  (rare),  sphene  in  pyroxene,  cyanite. 

Dupont's  Powder  Mills.—"  Hypersthene." 

Eastburn's  Limestone  Quarries,  near  the  Pennsylvania  line. — TrenwiiU,  hraneUe. 

QuARRTYiLLE. — Gamet,  spodumene,  fibrolite. 

Near  Newark,  on  the  railroad. — Sphserosiderite  on  drusy  quartz,  jasper  (ferruginous  opal), 
cryst.  spathic  iron  in  the  cavities  of  cellular  quartz. 

Way's  Quarry,  two  miles  south  of  Centreville. — Feldspar  in  fine  cleavage  maases,  apatite^ 
mica,  deweyUte,  granular  quartz, ' 

Wilmington. — In  Christiana  quarries,  metaUaidal  diaUage, 

Kennett  Turnpike,  near  Centreville.— Cyanite  and  garnet. 

HARFORD  CO.— Cerolite. 

KENT  CO.— Near  Middletown,  in  Wm.  Polk's  marl  pits.— "Rciant^/ 
On  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal. — Retinasphalt,  pyrite,  amber. 

SUSSEX  CO.— Near  Cape  Henlopen— Vivianite. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  (Jones's  Falls,  1|  mile  from  B.).— Chabazite  (haydenite),  heulandite  (beau 
montite  of  Levy),  pyrite,  lenticular  carbonate  of  iron,  mieay  sttlbite. 

Sixteen  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Gunpowder.  —  Grap/ute, 

Twenty- three  miles  from  B.,  on  the  Gunpowder. —  l^alc. 

Twenty-five  miles  from  B.,  on  the  Gunpowder. — Magnetite,  sphene,  pycnite. 

Thirty  miles  from  B. ,  in  Montgomery  Co. ,  on  farm  of  S.  Eliot. — Gold  in  quartz. 

Eight  to  twenty  miles  north  of  B.,  in  limestone. — IremoUte,  augite^  pyrite^  brown  and  yel 
low  tourmaline. 

Fifteen  miles  north  of  B. — Sky-blue  chalcedony  in  granular  limestone. 

Eighteen  miles  north  of  B.,  at  Scott's  mills. — Mag^neiite,  cyanite. 

Bare  Hills. — Chromite,  asbestus,  tremoiite,  talc,  hornblende,  serpentine,  chalcedony, 
meerschaum,  baltimorite,  chalcopyrite,  magnetite. 

Cape  Sable,  near  Magothy  R. — Amber,  pyrite,  alum  slate. 

Carroll  Co. — Near  Sykesville,  Liberty  Mines,  gold,  magnetite,  pyrite  {pctaJiedrons),  ckah 
eopyrite^  linnaeite  (carrollite) ;  at  Patapsco  Mines,  near  Finksburg.  bomite,  malac^ute,  siegen« 
ite,  Unnaife,  remingtonite,  magnetite,  chalc(/j,yrite ;  at  Mineral  Hill  mine,  bomite,  chalcopy- 
rite,  ore  of  nickd  (see  above),  gold,  magnetite. 

Cecil  Co.,  north  part. — Chromitc  in  serpentine. 

CooPTOWN.  Harford  Co. — Olive-colored  tourmaline,  diaUage,  tale  of  green,  blue,  and  rose 
colors,  ligniforrn  asbestus,  chromite,  seipentine. 

Deer  Creek. — Magnetite  !  in  chlorite  slate. 

Frederick  Co. — Old  Liberty  mirie,  near  Liberty  Town,  black  copper,  malachite,  chalco- 
cite,  specular  iron ;  at  Dollyhyde  mine,  bornite,  chalcopyrite,  pyrite,  argentiferous  galenite  in 
dolomite. 

Montgomery  Co. — Oxide  of  manganese, 

Somerset  and  Worcester  Cos.,  north  part. — Bog-iron  ore,  vivianite. 

St.  Mary's  ISLiyEii.—Oypsum  /  in  clay. 

Pvlesville,  Harford  Co.— Asbestus  mine. 

VIRGINU  AND  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Albemarle  Co.,  a  little  west  of  the  (ireen  Mis. -^Steatite,  grapJiite,  galenite. 
Amherst  Co.,  along  the  west  base  of  Buffalo  ridge. — Capper  ores,  allanite,  eta 
Augusta  Co.— At  Weyer's  (or  Weir's)  cave,  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Staunton,  and 
•ighty-one  miles  northwest  of  Richmond,  calcite,  stalactites. 
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Buckingham  Co.— Gold  at  Gamett  and  Moselej  mines,  also,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  oaloite, 
garnet ;  at  Eldridge  mine  (now  London  and  Virginia  mines)  near  by,  and  the  Buckingham 
mines  near  Maysyille,  gold,  auriferous  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  tennantite,  barite  ;  eyanite,  tour- 
tnaUne,  octintMU, 

CnESTERFiELD  Go. — Near  this  and  Richmond  Co.   bituminous  coal,  native  coke. 

CuLPEPPEii  Co.,  on  Rapidan  river. — Gold,  pyrite. 

Franklin  Co.— Grayish  steatite. 

Fauquier  Co.,  BametVs  mills.— Asbestus,  gold  mines,  barite^  caidtA. 

Fluvanna  Co. — Gold  at  Stockton's  mine  ;  also  tetradymite  at  *^  Tellurium  mine." 

Phenix  Copper  mines. — Ch/iloopyrite^  etc 

Georgetown,  D.  C— Rutile. 

Goochland  Co.  —Gold  mines  (Moss  and  Busby^s). 

Habper*s  Ferry,  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomac. — Thnringite  (owenite)  with  quarti. 

Jefferson  Co.,  at  Shepherdsto>vn. —Fluor. 

Kenawha  Co. — At  Kenawha,  petroleum^  brine  springs,  oannel  coal. 

Loudon  Co. — Tabular  quartz,  drase,  pyrite^  talCy  efdorite,  soapstone^  asbestus,  chronUte^ 
aetinoUte^  quartz  crystals  ;  micaceous  iron,  bomite,  malachite,  epidote,  near  Leesburg  (Poto- 
mac mine). 

L0UI8A  Co. — ^Walton  gold  mine,  gold,  pyrite,  ohaloopyrite,  argentiferous  galenite,  siderite, 
blende,  anglesite  ;  boulangerite,  blende  (at  Tinder's  mine). 

Nelson  Co. — (Galenite,  chalcopyrite,  malachite. 

Orange  Co. — Western  part.  Blue  Ridge,  specular  iron;  gold  at  the  Orange  Grove  and 
Yauduse  gold  mines,  worked  by  the  "  Freehold  '*  and  "  Liberty"  Mining  Companies. 

Rockbridge  Co.,  three  miles  southwest  of  Lexington. — Barite. 

Shenandoah  Co.,  near  Woodstock. — Fluorite. 

Mt.  Alto.  Blue  Ridge. — ^Argillaceous  iron  ore. 

Spottsylvania  Co.,  two  miles  northeast  of  Chanccllorville. — Cyanite  ;  gold  mines  at  the 
junction  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Rapidan;  on  the  Rappahannock  (Marshall  mine) ;  White- 
hall mine,  affording  also  tetradymite. 

Stafford  Co.  ,  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Falmouth — ^Micaoeous  iron,  gold,  tetradymite,  sil- 
ver, galenite,  vivianite. 

VVAsnrNOTON  Co.,  eighteen  miles  from  Abington. — Hock  salt  with  gypsum. 

Wythe  Co.  (Austin's  mines). —  Gerussite^  minium ,  plumbic  oc/ire^  blende,  calamitie,  galenite, 
graphite. 

On  the  Potomac,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Washington  city. — Native  sulphur  in  gray 
compact  limestone. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Ashe  Co. — Malachite,  chalcopyrite. 

Buncombe  Co.,  (now  called  Madison  Co)» — €orundnm  (from  a  boulder),  margarite,  comn- 
dophilite,  garnet,  chromite,  hmi/^,  fluorite^  rutile,  iron  ores,  manganese,  zircon;  at  Swan- 
nanoa  Gap,  cyanite. 

Burke  Co. — Gk)ld,  monazite,  zircon,  beryJ,  corundum^  garnet,  sphene,  grap/iitey  iron  ores, 
tetradymite,  montanite. 

Cabarrus  Co. — Phenix  Mine,  gold,  barite,  cfialcopyrite,  auriferous  pyrite,  quartz,  pseudo- 
morph  after  barite,  tetradymite,  montanite ;  Pioneer  mines,  gold^  liraonite,  pyrolusite,  bnrn^ 
hardite,  wolfram,  I'Checlite,  cuprotungstite,  tungstite,  diamond,  chrysocolla,  chalcocite,  molyb- 
denite, chalcopyrite,  pyrite  ;  White  mine,  needle  ore.  chalcopyrite.  barite ;  Long  and  Muse's 
mine,  argentiferous  galenite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  limonite  ;  Roger  mine,  tetradymite ;  Fink 
mine,  valuable  copper  ores ;  Mt.  Makins,  tetrahedrite,  magnetite,  talc,  blende,  pyrite,  prous 
tite,  galenite  ;  Bangle  mine,  scheelite. 

Caldwell  Co.— Chromite. 

Chatham  Co. — Mineral  coal,  pyrite,  chloritoid. 

Cherokee  Co.— Iron  ores,  gold,  galenite.  corundum,  rutile.  cyanite,  damonite. 

Cleveland  Co — White  Plaius,  quartz,  crystals,  smoky  quartz,  tourmaline,  rutile  in  quartz. 

Clay  Co. — At  the  CuUakenee  Mine  and  elsewhere,  corundum  (pink),  zoisite,  tourmaline, 
margarite,  willcoxite,  dudleyite. 

Davidson  Co. — King's,  now  Washington  mine,  native,  silver,  cerussite,  anglesite,  scheelite. 
pyromorphite,  g^enite,  blende,  malachite,  black  copper,  icatelUte,  garnet,  stilbite  ;  fire  miles 
from  Washington  mine,  on  Faust's  farm,  gold,  tetradymite,  oxide  of  bismuth  and  tellurium, 
montanite,  chalcopyrite,  limonite,  spathic  iron,  epidote ;  near  Squire  Ward's,  gold  in  crys- 
tals, electrum. 

Franklin  Co. — At  Partiss  mine,  diamonds. 

Gaston  Co. — Iron  ores,  corundum,  margarite;    near  Orowder^s  Mountain  (in  what  vaa 
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fonnerlj  Lincoln  Co.),  laztdite,  cyanxte,  garnet^  graphite  ;  also  twenty  miles  northeast,  neai 
south  end  of  ClubVe  Mtn.,  lazulite,  cyanite,  talc,  mtile,  topaz,  pyrophyUite ;  Kuig^s  Moun- 
tain (or  Briggs)  Mine,  native  telluriuin,  altaite,  tediadymlte,  montanite. 

GuiLPOiiD  Co. — McCuUoch  copper  and  gold  mine,  twelve  miles  from  Greensboro',  gM, 
pt/rite,  cfuilcopyriU  (worked  for  copper),  gtiartz,  siderite.  The  North  Carolina  Copper  Co.  are 
working  the  copper  ore  at  the  old  Fentress  mine ;  at  Deep  River,  compact  pyrophyliiU 
(worked  for  slate-pencils). 

Haywood  Co. — Corundum,  margrorite,  damourite. 

Henderson  Co. — Zircon,  sphene  (xanthitane). 

Jackson  Co. — Alunogen?  at  Smoky  Mt.;  at  Webster,  serpentine,  chromite,  genthite, 
ehrysolits,  talc;  Iloghalt  Mt,  pink  corundum,  margarite,  tourmaline. 

Lincoln  Co. — Diamond  ;  at  Randleman*s,  amethyst,  rose  quartz. 

Macon  Co. — Franklin,  Culsagee  Mine,  corundum,  spinel,  diaspore,  tourmaline,  damourite, 
prochlorite,  culsageeite,  kerrite,  maconite. 

McDowell  Co. — Brookite,  monazite,  corundum  in  small  crystals  red  and  white,  zireons, 
gamet,  beryl,  sphene,  xenotime,  rutile,  elastic  sandstone,  iron  ores,  pyromelane,  tetrady- 
mite,  montanite. 

Madison  Co. — 20  miles  from  Asheville,  corundum,  margarite,  chlorite. 

Mecklenburg  Co. — Near  Charlotte  (Rhea  and  Cathay  mines)  and  elsewhere,  chalcopyrite, 
gold;  chalcotrichite  at  McGinn's  mine;  bamhardtite  near  Charlotte;  pyrophyUite  in  Cot- 
ton Stone  Mountain,  diamond ;  Flowe  mine,  scheelite,  wolframite ;  Todd's  Branch|  monO" 
zUe. 

Mitchell  Co. — Samarakite,  pyrochlore(?),  euxenite,  columbite,  mtaamte, 

Montgomery  Co.— Steele's  mine,  ripidolite,  albite. 

Moore  Co. — Carbonton,  compact  pyrophyUite. 

Rowan  Co. — Gold  HiU  Mines,  thirty-eight  miles  northeast  of  Charlotte,  and  fourteen 
from  Salisbury,  gold,  auriferous  pyrite  ;  ten  miles  from  Salisbury,  feldspar  in  crystals,  bis- 
muthinite. 

Randolph  Co.— PyrophyUite. 

Rutherford  Co. — Uoid^  grapldte^  bismuthic  gold,  diamond,  euclase,  pBevdomorphauM 
quartz .',  chalcedony,  conindum  in  small  crystals,  epidote,  pyrope,  brookite,  zircon,  monazite, 
rutherfordite,  samarskite,  quartz  crystals^  itacolumyte;  on  the  road  to  Cooper's  Grap, 
^anite. 

Stokes  and  Surry  Cos. — Iron  ores,  graphite. 

Union  Co. — Lemmond  gold  mine,  eighteen  miles  from  Concord  (at  Stewart's  and  Moore's 
mine),  gold,  quartz,  blende,  argentiferous  galenite  (containing  29*4  oz.  of  gold  and  86*5  oz. 
of  sUver  to  the  ton,  Genth),  pyrite,  some  chalcopyrite. 

TAjfCEY  Co. — Iron  ores,  amianthus,  chromite^  gamet  (speasartite),  samarskite. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Abbeyille. — Dist. — Oakland  Grove,  gold  (Dom  mine),  galenite,  pyromorphite,  amethyst, 
gamet. 

Anderson  Dist. — At  Pendleton,  actinoUte,  galenite,  kaolin,  tourmaU7ie, 

Charleston. — Sdenite. 

Cheowee  Valley.  —Galenite,  tourmaline,  gold. 

Chesterfield  Dist.— Gk)ld  (Brewer's  mine),  talc,  chlorite,  pyrophylUte,  pyrite,  native 
bismuth,  carbonate  of  bismuth,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  whetstone,  enargite. 

Darlington. — Kaolin . 

Edgefield  Dist. — Psilomelane. 

Greenville  Dist. —Galenite,  pyromorphite,  kaolin,  chalcedony  in  buhrstone,  beryl, 
plumbago,  epidote,  tourm/iUne. 

Kershaw  Dist. — Rutile, 

Lancaster  Dist.— Gold  (Hale's  mine),  talc,  chlorite,  cyanite,  elastic  Bandst<Mie,  pyrite; 
gold  also  at  Blackman's  mine,  Massey's  mine,  EzeU's  mine. 

Laurens  Dist. — Corundum,  damourite. 

Newberry  Dist.— Leadhillite. 

Pick  en's  Dist.— Gold,  manganese  ores,  kaolin, 

Ric:nLAND  Dist,  — Chiastolite,  novaculite. 

Spartanburg  T)i9^,— Magnetite,  chalcedony,  hmatUe ;  at  the  Cowpens,  limonite,  grmpMU, 
limestone,  copperas  ;  Morgan  mine,  leadhillite,  pyromorphite,  cerussite. 

Sumter  Dist. — Agate. 

Union  Dist. — Fairforest  gold  mines,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite. 

TORK  Dist. — ^Limestones,  whetstones,  witherite,  barite,  tetradymite. 
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GEORGIA. 

BcitKS  AND  SCBiVKN  Cos. — Hyalite. 

GsBitOKBE  Go. — ^At  Canton  Mine,  chalcopjrite,  galenite,  dansthalite,  plumbog^nmite, 
hitohoockite,  arsenopyrite^  lanthanite,  harrisite^  eantoniU^  pyromorphite,  antomolite,  zinof 
stanrolite,  cyanite  ;  at  Ball-Ground,  spodumene. 

Clark  Co.,  near  Clarksville. — Gold,  xenotime^  zircon,  mtile,  oyanite,  hematite,  garnet, 
quactz. 

Dade  Co. — Halloysite,  near  Rising  Fawn. 

Fannin  Co. — StauroUte/  chalcopyrite. 

HABERBHAitr  Co. — GM^  pyrite,  chaloopyrite,  galenite,  hornblende,  garnet,  quartz,  kaolinite, 
aoapstone,  chlorite,  rutile,  iron  ores,  tourmaline,  staurolite,  zircon. 

Hall  Co. — OM,  quartz,  kaolin,  diamond. 

Hancock  Co. — Agate,  chalcedony. 

Hbabd  Co. — Molyhdite^  quartz. 

Lincoln  Co. — LazuUtef!  nitUe!!  hematite,  C7&iute,  menaceanite,  pyrophyUite^  gold, 
itacolumyte  rock. 

LoWNS  Co. — Corundum. 

Lumpkin  Co.— At  Field's  gold  mine,  near  Dahlonega,  gdd^  ietradymUey  pyrrhotite,  chlorite, 
menaccanite,  aUanite,  apatite. 

Rabun  Co.— Gold,  c?iafcopyrite. 

Spauldino  Co. — Tetradymite. 

Washinoton  Co.,  near  Sauudersville. —  WaveUite,  fire  opdL 

ALABAMA. 

Bibb  Co.,  Centreville. — IronoreSy  marble,  barite,  coal,  cobalt. 

Tuscaloosa  Co. — Coal,  galenite,  pyrite,  vivianite,  limonite,  caldte,  dolomite,  pyanite, 
steatite,  quartz  crystals,  manganese  ores. 
Benton  Co. — ^Antimonial  lead  ore  (boulangerite?) 
Tallapoosa  Co.,  at  Dudley ville. — Corundum,  spinel,  tourmaline. 

FLORIDA. 

Near  Tampa  Bat. — Limestone,  sulphur  springs,  chalcedony,  camelian,  agate,  silidfied 
shells  and  corals. 

k:entucky. 

Anderson  Co. — Galenite,  barite. 
Clinton  Co.— Geodes  of  quartz. 
Crittenden  Co.— Galenite,  fluorite,  calcite. 

Cumberland  Co. — At  mammoth  Cave,  ffypsum  rosettes/  calcite,  stalactites,  nitre,  ep- 
somite. 
Fayette  Co. — Six  miles  N.E.  of  Lexington,  galenite,  barite,  witherite,  blende. 
Livingstone  Co.  ,  near  the  line  of  Union  Co.— Galenite,  chalcopyrite,  large  vein  of  fluorite. 
Mercer  Co. — ^At  McAfee,  fluorite^  pyrite,  calcite,  barite,  celestite. 
Owen  Co. — Galenite,  barite. 

TENNESSEE. 

Brown's  Creek. — Galenite,  blende,  barite,  celestite. 

Carter's  Co.,  foot  of  Roan  Kt.—S(thlitey  magnetite. 

Claiborne  Co. — CaiaTmne,  galenite,  smithsonite,  chlorite,  steatite,  magnetite. 

Cocke  Co.,  near  Brush  Creek. — Cacoxene  ?  kraurite,  iron  sinter,  stilpnosiderite,  brown 
hematite. 

Davidson  Co. — Selenite,  with  granular  and  snowy  ghpsum,  or  alabaster,  crystallized  and 
compact  anhydrite,  fluorite  in  crystals?  calcite  in  crystals.  Near  Nashville,  blue  cdestite^ 
(crystallized,  fibrous,  and  radiated),  with  barite  in  limestone.  Haysboro',  galenite,  blende, 
with  barite  as  the  gangue  of  the  ore. 

Dickson  Co.— Manganite. 
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Jeffbbson  Co.—Oalaminej  galenite,  fetid  barite. 

Knox  Co. — Ma^esian  limestone,  native  iron^  variegated  marbleif 

Maury  Co. — ^Wa%'ellite  in  limestone. 

Morgan  Co. — Epsom  salt,  nitrate  of  lime. 

Polk  Co.,  Ducktown  mines,  southeast  comer  of  State. — ^Melaconite,  chalcopyiite,  pyrite, 
native  copper,  bomite,  rutile,  zaisite,  galenite,  harrisite,  alisonite,  blende,  pyroxene^  tremoUie^ 
su'phate^  of' copper  and  iron  in  stalactites,  allophane,  rahtifce,  chalcocite  (ducktownite),  chat- 
eotrichit«,  azurite,  malachite,  pyiTJwiite^  limonite. 

Roan  Co.,  eastern  declivity  of  Cumberland  Mts. — Wavellite  in  limestone. 

Sevier  Co.,  in  caverns. — Epsom  salt,  soda  alum,  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  lime,  breccia  marble. 

Smith  Co. — Fluorite. 

Smoky  Mt.  ,  on  declivity. — Hornblende,  garnet,  staurolite. 

White  Co.-~Nitre, 

OHIO. 

Bainbridge  (Copperas  Mt.,  a  few  miles  east  of  B.)* — Calcite,  barite,  pyrite,  copperas, 
alum. 
Canfield. — Oypsum  ! 
Duck  Creek,  Monroe  Co. — Petroleum. 

Lake  Erik. — Strontian  Island,  celestite!  Put-in  Bay  Island,  celesUte!  sulphur!  calcite. 
Liverpool.  — Petroleum. 

Marietta. — ^Argillaceous  iron  ore ;  iron  ore  abundant  also  in  Scioto  and  Lawrence  Cos. 
Ottawa  Co. — Gypsum, 
Poland. — Gypsum  ! 

MICHIGAN. 

Brest  (Monroe  Ck).\r— Calcite,  amethystine  quartz,  apatite,  celestite. 

Grand  Rapids. — Skenite,  fib.  and  granular  gypsum,  ailcite^  dolomite^  anhydrite. 

*Lake  Superior  Mining  Region. — The  four  principal  regions  are  Keweenaw  Point,  Isle 
Royale,  the  Ontonagon,  and  Portage  Lake.  The  mines  of  Keweenaw  Point  are  along  two 
ranges  of  elevation,  one  known  as  the  Greenstone  Range,  and  the  other  as  the  Southern  or 
Bohemian  Range  (Whitney) .  The  copper  occurs  in  the  trap  or  amygdaloid,  and  in  the  asso- 
ciated conglomerate.  Native  copper  I  native  silver  !  chalcopyrite,  horn  silver,  tetrahedrite, 
manganese  ores,  epidote,  prehnite,  laumontite,  datolite,  heulandite,  orthoclase,  a7ia/aY«,  cha- 
bazite,  compact  datolite,  chrysocolla,  mesotype  (Copper  Falls  mine),  leonhardite  (ib.)»  anakiie 
(ib.),  apophyllite  (at  Cliff  mine),  wollastonite  (ib,),  calcite,  quartz  (in  crystals  at  Minnesota 
mine),  compact  datolite,  orthoclase  (Superior  mine),  saponite^  melaconite  (near  Copper  Har- 
bor, but  exhausted),  chrysocoUa  ;  on  Chocolate  River,  galenite  and  sulphide  of  copper  ;♦  chal- 
copyrite and  native  copper  at  Presq*  Isle  ;  at  Albion  mine.  d//rneykite  ;  at  Prince  Vein,  barite, 
calcite^  amethyst;  at  Michipi'^oten  Ids.,  copper  nickel,  stilbite,  analcite  ;  at  Albany  and  Bos- 
ton mine,  Portage  Lake,  prehnite^  anahite^  orthoc'ase^  cuprite;  at  Sheldon  location,  domey- 
kite,  whitneyit^,  algcfdonile  ;  Isle  Royale  mine,  Portage  Lake,  compact  datolite ;  Quincy  mine, 
calcite,  compact  datolite.  At  the  Spun- Mountain  Iron  mine  (magnetite),  chlorite  pseudo- 
morph  after  garnet. 

Marquette. — Manganite,  g^alenite ;  twelve  miles  west  at  Jackson  Mt.;  and  other  mines, 
keinatite,  limonite^  gothitef  magnetite,  jasper. 

MoN roe.  — ^Aragonite,  apatite. 

Point  aux  Peaux  (Monroe  Co.). — Amethystine  quartz^  apatite,  celestite,  calcite. 

Saginaw  Bay. — At  Alabaster,  gypsum. 

Stony  Point  (Monroe  Co.). — Apatite,  amethystine  quartz,  celestite,  calcite. 

ILLINOIS. 

Gallatin  Co.,  on  a  branch  of  Grand  Pierre  Creek,  sixteen  to  thirty  miles  from  Shawnee- 
town,  dovm  the  Ohio,  and  from  half  to  eight  miles  from  this  river. —  Viofet  fluorite/  in  car- 
boniferous limestone,  barito,  galenite,  blende,  brown  iron  ore. 

Hancock  Co. — At  Warsaw,  quartz  geodes  !  containing  calcite!  eJialcedony,  dohmitey  blende! 
brown  spar,  pyrite,  aragonite,  gypsum,  bitumen. 

*  See  also  Pumpelly  ;  on  the  Paragenesis  of  copper  and  its  associate  minerals  on  Lake 
Superior     Am.  J.  Sd.,  I1I«,  z,  17. 
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Hardin  Co. — ^Xear  Rosiclaid,  calcite,  galenite,  blende ;  five  miles  back  from  Elisabeth 
fcown,  bog-iron ;  one  mile  north  of  the  river,  between  £lizabethtown  and  Roeiclare,  nitre. 

Jo  Dayi£8  Co. — ^At  Galena,  galenite^  calcite,  pprite,  blende ;  at  Marsden^s  diggings,  galeri' 
ite  f  blende^  cerussite,  marcasite  in  stalactitic  forms,  pyrite. 

JoLiET.  — Marble, 

QviscY. —Calcite/  pyrite. 

Scales  Mound. — Barite^  pyrite. 

INDIANA. 

Limestone  Caverns  ;  Corydon  Caves,  etc. — Epsom  salt. 

In  most  of  the  southwest  counties,  pyrite,  iron  sulphate^  and  feather  alum ;  on  Sugar 
Creek,  pyrite  and  iron  sulphate;  in  sandstone  of  Lloyd  Co.,  near  tiie  Ohio,  gypsum  ;  at  the 
top  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  brown  spar,  calcite, 

Lawrbncr  Co.— Spice  Yalle,  kaolinite  (=indianaite). 

MINNESOTA. 

North  Shore  of  L.  Superior)  range  of  hills  running  nearly  northeast  and  southwest, 
extending  from  Fond  du  Lac  Superieure  to  the  Kamanistiqueia  River  in  Upper  Canada). — 
tScoUcite,  a/pophylUte^  prehnite,  stilbite,  laumofitite,  Jieulandite,  ?iarmotf/tne,  thomaonite,  fluorite, 
baritCy  tourmaUne,  epidote,  hornblende,  calcite,  quartz  crystals,  pyrite,  magnetite,  stea- 
tite, blende,  black  oxyd  of  copper,  malachite,  native  copper,  chalcopyrite,  amethystine 
quartz,  ferruginous  quartz,  chalcedony,  carneUan,  agate,  drusy  quartz,  hyalite  ?  fibrous  quartz, 
jasper,  prase  (in  the  debris  of  the  lake  shore),  dogtooth,  spar,  augite,  native  silver,  spodumene  ? 
chlorite ;  between  Pigeon  Point  and  Fond  du  Lac,  near  Baptism  River,  saponite  (thalite)  in 
amygdaloid. 

Kettle  River  Trap  Range. — Epidote,  nail-head  calcite,  amethystine  quartz,  caJcite, 
undetermined  zeolites,  saponite. 

Stillwater.  —Blende . 

Falls  op  the  St.  Croix. — Malachite,  native  copper,  epidote,  nail-head  spar. 

Baint  Lake. — ^Actinolite,  tremolite,  fibrous  hornblende,  garnet,  pyrite,  magnetite,  steatite. 

WISCONSIN. 

Big  Bull  Falls  (near).— Bog  iron. 

Blub  Mounds.— Cerussite. 

Hazle  Green. — Calcite. 

Lac  Du  Flambeau  B.— Garnet,  cyanite. 

Left  Hand  R.  (near  small  tributary). — Malachite,  chalcocite,  native  copper,  red  coppei 
ore,  earthy  malachite,  epidote,  chlorite  ?  quartz  crystals. 

Linden. —  Oalenite,  smithsojiite^  hydrozincite. 

Mineral  Point  and  vicinity. — Copper  and  lead  ores,  chrysocolla,  azurite!  chalcopyrite, 
malachite,  galenite,  cerussite,  anglesite,  blende,  pyrite,  barite,  calcite,  marcamte,  smit/isonite  / 
(so-called  **  dry-bone  "). 

Montreal  River  Portage.— Galenite  in  gneissoid  granite. 

Sank  Co. — Hematite,  malachite,  chalcopyrite. 

Shullsburg. — Oalenite/  blende,  pyrite ;  at  Emmet's  digging,  galenite  and  pyrite. 

IOWA, 

Du  Buque  Lead  Mines,  and  elsewhere. — Oalenite  I  calcite,  blende,  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese ;  at  Ewing^s  and  Sherard's  diggings,  smitfisonite,  calamine ;  at  Des  Moines,  quarti 
crystals,  selenite  ;  Makoqueta  B.,  brown  iron  ore  ;  near  Diirango,  galenite. 

Cedar  River,  a  branch  of  the  Des  Moines. — JSelenite  in  crystals,  in  the  bituminous  shale 
of  the  coal  measures ;  also  elsewhere  on  the  Des  Moines,  gypsum  abundant ;  atgillaceous 
iron  ore,  spathic  iron  ;  copperas  in  crystals  on  the  Des  Moines,  above  the  Mouth  of  Saap 
and  elsewhere,  pyrite,  blende. 

Fort  DoDQB.—Celestite. 

Makoqueta.— Hematite. 

New  Galena.— Octahedral  galenite,  anglesite. 
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MISSOURI. 

BiRMiNanAM.  — Limomte. 

Granby. — Sphalerite^  galenite^  calamine,  gn^enockite.  as  a  coating  on  ephalerite. 

Jefferson  Co.,  at  Valleys  diggings. — Galenite,  eenusite,  angleaite,  calamine^  chaloopy 
rite  malachite,  azurite,  witherite. 

Mine  &  Burton. — OaUnite,  eerumte,  angleiite,  barite,  calcite. 

Deep  Digoinos. — Malachite,  cerussiU  in  ciystaLa  and  manganese  ore. 

Madison  Co. — Wolframite. 

Mine  La  Motte. — Oalemte!  malachite,  earthy  cobalt  and  nickel^  bog  manganese,  salph- 
ide  of  iron  and  nickel,  cerumte^  caledonite,  plumbogummite,  wolframite,  iiegeniie,  smaltite, 
aragonite. 

St.  Louia — MtUerite^  calcite,  dolomite,  earthy  barite,  fluorite. 

St.  Francis  River.— Wolframite. 

Perry's  Diggings,  and  elsewhere. — Galenite,  etc. 

Forty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  ninety  south  of  St.  Louis,  the  iron  monntaiDa, 
gpecolar  iron,  limonite ;  10  m.  east  of  Ironton,  wolframite,  tungstite. 

ARKANSAS. 

Batesville. — In  bed  of  White  R.,  some  miles  above  Batesville,  gold. 

Green  Co. — Near  GainesviUe,  lignite. 

Hot  Springs  Co. — At  Hot  Springs,  wavt^lite,  thuringite  ;  Magnet  Cove,  hrookUef  sch^fr- 
lomite,  elfBoUte^  magnetite,  quartz,  green  coccoJite,  garnet,  apatite,  perofshite  (hydrotitanite), 
mtile,  ripidolite,  thomsonite  (ozarkite),  microcline,  aegirite. 

Independence  Co. — Lafferay  Creek,  psilomelane. 

Lawrence  Co.— Hoppe,  Bath,  and  Koch  mines,  smitJutonite,  dolomite,  galenite;  nitre. 

Marion  Co. — Wood's  mine,  smithsonite,  hydrozincite  (marionite),  galenite ;  Poke  bayou, 
b7^aunite9 

Ouachita  Springs.— Q^^rte.'  whetstones. 

Pulaski  Co.— Kellogg  mine,  10  m.  north  of  Little  Rock,  tetrahedrUe^  tennantite,  naciite 
galooite,  blende,  quartz. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  principal  gold  mines  of  California  are  in  Tulare,  Fresno,  Mariposa,  Tuolumne,  Cala- 
Te\*as,  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  Yuba,  Sierra.  Butte,  Plumas,  Shasta,  Siskiyou,  and  Del 
Norte  counties,  although  gold  is  found  in  almost  every  county  of  the  State.  The  gold  occurs 
in  quartz,  associated  with  sulphides  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  lead ;  in  Calaveras  and  Tuo- 
lomne  counties,  at  the  Mellones,  Stanislaus,  Golden  Rule,  and  Rawhide  mines,  associated 
with  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver ;  it  is  also  largely  obtained  from  placer  diggings,  and  further 
it  is  found  in  beach  washings  in  Del  Norte  and  Klamath  counties. 

The  copper  mines  are  principally  at  or  near  Copperopolis,  in  Calveras  county ;  near  Genesee 
Valley,  in  Plumas  county ;  near  Low  Divide,  in  Del  Norte  county ;  on  the  north  fork  of 
Smithes  River ;  at  Soledad,  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  mercury  mines  are  at  or  near  New  Almaden  and  North  Almaden,  in  Santa  Clara  county; 
at  New  Idria  and  San  Carlos,  Monterey  county ;  in  Son  Luis  Obispo  county ;  at  Pioneer 
mine,  and  other  localities  in  Lake  county ;  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 

Alpine  Co. — Morning  Star  mine,  enargite,  stephanite,  polybasite,  barite,  quartz,  pyiite, 
tetrahedite. 

Amador  Co. — At  Volcano,  chalcedony,  hyalite. 

Alameda  Co. — Diabolo  Range,  magnesite. 

Butte  Co.— Cherokee  Flat,  diamond^  platinum,  iridosmine. 

Calaveras  Co. — Copperopolis,  chalcopyrite,  malachite,  azurite^  serpentine.  piaroUte^  native 
copper,  near  Murphy's,  jasper,  opal ;  albite,  with  gold  and  pyrite  ;  Mellones  mine,  ealaverite^ 
petzite. 

Oontra-Costa  Co — San  Antonio,  chalcedony. 

Del  Norte  Co. — Cresoent  City,  agate,  camelian;  Low  Divide,  chalcopyrite,  boznite, 
malachite ;  on  the  coast,  iridosmine,  platinum. 

El  Dorado  Co. — Pilot  Hill,  chalcopyrite ;  near  Georgetown,  heesite,  from  placer  dig- 
gfings;  Rogor^s  Claim,  Hope  Valley,  grossular  garnet^  in  copper  ore;  Coloma,  ehromUe, 
Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  gold;  Granite  Creek,  rosooelite,  gold. 
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Fresno  Co. — CbowchiUas,  andalusite. 

Humboldt  Co. — Cryptomorphite. 

IKOO  Co. — Ingo  distriot,  galenite,  eerumte,  angleeite,  barite,  atacamite»  calcito,  gtotsiUaf 
garnet  / 

Lake  Co. — Borax  Lake,  borax/  sassolite,  glauberite  ;  Pioneer  mine,  cinnabar,  native  mer- 
C1117,  selenide  of  mercury  ;  near  the  Ckysers,  enlphur,  hyalite ;  Redington  mine,  metacinna- 
barite. 

L08  Angeles  Co.— Near  Santa  Anna  River,  anhydrite;  Williams  Pass,  chalcedony; 
Boledad  mines,  chalcopyrite,  garnet^  gypsum ;  Mountain  Meadows,  garnet,  in  copper  ore. 

Mariposa  Co. — Chalcopyrite,  itacolumyte;  Centreville,  cinnabar;  Pine  Tree  Mine,  tetra- 
hedrite  ;  Bums  Creek,  limonite ;  Geyer  Gulch,  pyrophyllite  ;  La  Victoria  mine,  aaurite  I  neai 
Goulterville.  cinnabar,  gold. 

Mono  Co. — Partzite. 

Monterey  Co. — ^Alisal  Mine,  arsenic ;  near  Paneches,  chalcedony ;  New  Idria  mine,  cin- 
nabar; near  New  Idria,  chromite,  zaratite,  chrome  garnet;  near  Pacheco^s  Pacs,  stibnite. 

Nevada  Co. — Grass  Valley,  gold/  in  quartz  veins,  with  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  blende, 
arsenopyrite,  galenite,  quartz^  biotite  ;  near  Truckee  Pass,  gypsum  ;  Excelsior  Mine,  molyb- 
denite, with  molybdenite  and  gold  ;  Sweet  Land,  pyrolusite. 

Placer  Co.— Miner's  Ravine,  epidote/  with  quartz^  gold. 

Plumas  Co. — Gknesee  Valley,  chalcopyrite  ;  Hope  mines,  bornite^  sulphur. 

Santa  Barbara  Co. — San  Amedio  Cafion,  stibnite,  asphaltum,  bitumen,  maltha,  petro* 
leum,  cinnabar,  iodide  of  mercury  ;  Santa  Clara  River,  sulphur. 

San  Diego  Co. — Carisso  Creek,  gypsum  ;  San  Isabel,  tourmaline,  orthoclase,  garnet. 

San  Francisco  Co. — Red  Island,  pyrolusite  and  manganese  ores. 

Santa  Clara  Co. — New  Almaden,  cinnabar y  calcite,  aragonite,  serpentine,  chrysolite, 
quartz,  aragotite ;  North  Almaden,  chromite ;  Mt.  Diabolo  Range,  magnesite,  datolite,  with 
vesuvianite  and  garnet. 

San  Luis  Obispo  Co. — Asphaltum,  cinnabar,  native  mercury. 

San  Bernardino  Co. — Colorado  River,  agate,  trona ;  Temescal,  cassiterite ;  Russ  Dis- 
trict, galenite,  cerussite  ;  Francis  mine,  cerargyrite. 

Shasta  Co. — Near  Shasta  City,  hematite,  in  large  masses. 

Siskiyou  Co. — Surprise  Valley,  selenite,  in  large  slabs. 

Sonoma  Co. — Actinolite,  garnets. 

Tulare  Co. — Near  Visalia,  magnesite,  asphaltum. 

Tuolumne  Co.— Tourmaline,  tremolite;  Sonora,  graphite;  York  Tent,  chromite;  Golden 
Rule  mine,  peizite,  ealaverite,  altaite,  hessite,  magnesite,  tetrahedrite,  gold ;  Whiskey  Hill 
gold/ 

Trinity  Co. — Cassiterite,  a  single  specimen  found. 

LOWER  CALIFORNL^ 
La  Paz. — Cuproscheelite.    Loretto. — ^Natrolite,  siderite,  selenite. 

UTAH. 

Beater  Co. — Bismuthinite,  bismite,  bismutite. 

TiNTic  District. — ^At  the  Shoebridge  mine,  the  Dragon  mine,  and  the  Mammoth  vetu, 
enargite  with  pyrite. 

Box  Elder  Co.— Empire  mine,  toulfenite/ 

In  the  Wahsatch  and  Oquirrh  mountains  there  are  extensive  mines,  especially  of  ores  of 
lead  rich  in  silver.  At  the  Emma  mine  occur  galenite,  cervantite,  cerussite,  wulfenite, 
azurite,  malachite,  calamine,  anglesite,  linarite,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  argentite,  stephanite, 
etc.     At  the  Lucky  Boy  mine,  Butterfield  Canon.,  orpiment,  realgar. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  south-west  of  Salt  Lake  City,  topaz  has  been  found  in.  color- 
less crystals. 

NEVADA. 

Oarson  Valley.— Chrysolite. 

Churchill  Co. — Near  Ragtown,  gay-lvsi'tte^  trona,  common  salt. 

Comstock  Lode. — Gold,  native  diver,  argentite,  stephanite,  poli/basite,  pyrargyiite,  prons- 
tite,  tetrahedrite,  cerargyrite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  galenite,  blende,  pyromorphite,  allemon 
tite,  arsenolite,  quartz,  caliute,  gypsum,  cerussite,  cuprite,  wulfenite,  amethyst,  kiistelite. 
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Esmeralda  Oo. — Alnm,  12  m.  north  of  Silver  Greek ;  at  Aurora,  fluorite,  stibnite  ; 
Mono  Lake,  native  copper  and  cuprite,  obsidian  ;  Columbus  district,  ulesdte  ;  Walker  Laice, 
gypsum,  hematite ;  Silver  Peak,  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  silver  ores. 

Humboldt  District. — Shebamine,  native  siher^  jameaonite^  stibnite,  tetraJiedrite,  proii»- 
tite,  blende,  cerussite,  calcite,  boumonite,  pjrite,  galenite,  malachite^  xanthocone  (?) 

Mammoth  DiQTincr.—Ch'tfiodase,  turquoia,  hubnerite^  scheelite. 

Reese  Riveu  Distkict. — Native  silver,  proustite^  pyrargyrite,  stephanite,  blende,  poly- 
basite,  rhodocbrosite.  embolite,  teti  aJiedrite  !  cerargyrite,  embolite. 

San  Antonia. — Belmont  mine,  stetefeldtite. 

Six  Mile  CaSon. — 6denite. 

Ormsby  Co. — W.  of  Carson,  epidote. 

Storey  Co. — ^Alum,  natroUte,  scolezite. 

ARIZONA. 

On  and  near  the  Colorado,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines ;  at  Bill  Williams^  Fork,  chiy- 
Bocolla,  malachite,  atacamite,  brochantite ;  Dayton  Lode,  gold,  fluorite,  ceraigyrite ;  SkinneK 
Lode,  octahedral  fluorite;  at  various  places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  silver  and 
copper  mines ;  Heintzelmann  mine,  stromeyeHte^  chalcocite,  tetrahedrite,  atacamite.  Mont- 
gomeiy  mine,  Harsayampa  Dist.,  tetradymite.     Whitneyite,  in  Southern  Arizona. 


OREGON. 

Gold  is  obtained  from  beach  washings  on  the  southern  coast ;  quartz  mines  and  places 
mines  in  the  Josephine  district ;  also  on  the  Powder,  Burnt,  and  John  Day's  rivers,  and  othex 
places  in  eastern  Oregon ;  platinum,  iridosmine,  laurile,  on  the  Rogue  River,  at  Port  Oxford, 
and  Cape  Blanco.     In  Curry  Co. ,  prioeite. 

IDAHO. 

In  the  Owyhee,  Boise,  and  Flint  districts,  gM^  also  extensive  silver  mines ;  Poor  Man  Lode, 
eerargyrite !  proustite^  pyrargyrite  I  native  silver,  gold^  pyromorphite,  quartz,  malachite  • 
polybasite;  on  Jordan  Creek,  stream  tin;  Rising  Star  mine,  step/tanite,  argenUte^  VT^^^^^SY 
rite. 

MONTANA. 

Many  mines  of  gold,  etc.,  west  of  the  Miseouri  R.  Highland  District. — Tetradymite 
Su^YER  Star  Dist.— Psittacinito. 

In  the  Yellowstone  Park,  in  Montana  and  Wyoming  Territories. — Gt^serite, — Ameihjfgt 
chalcedony t  quartz  crystals,  quartz  on  calcite,  etc. 

COLORADO.* 

The  principal  gold  mines  of  Colorado  are  in  Boulder,  Gilpin,  Clear  Creek,  and  Jefferson 
Cos.,  on  a  line  of  country  a  few  miles  W.  of  Denver,  extending  from  Long*s  Peak  to  Pikers 
Peak.  A  large  portion  of  the  gold  is  associated  with  veins  of  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite ;  silver 
and  lead  mines  are  at  and  near  Georgetown,  Clear  Creek  Co. ,  and  to  the  westward  in  Sum- 
mit Co.,  on  Snake  and  Swan  rivers. 

At  the  Georgetown  mines  are  found :— native  silver,  pyrargyrite,  argentite,  tetrahedrite, 
pyromorphite,  galenite,  sphalerite,  azurite,  aragonite,  barite,  fluorite,  mica. 

Trail  Creek. — Garnet,  epidote,  hornblende,  chlorite ;  at  the  Freeland  Lode,  tetrahedrite, 
tennantite,  anglesite.  caledonite,  cerussite,  tenorite,  siderite,  azurite,  minium  ;  at  the  Cham- 
pion Lode,  t«morite,  azurite,  chrysocolla,  malachite;  at  the  Gold  Belt  Lode,  vivianite;  at 
the  Kelly  Lode,  tenorite ;  at  the  Coyote  Lode,  malachite,  cyanotrichite. 

Near  liLACK  Hawk.— At  Willis  Gulch,  enargite,  fluorite,  pyrite ;  at  the  Gilpin  County 
Lode,  eerargyrite  ;  on  Gregory  Hill,  feldspar;  North  Clear  Creek,  lievrite. — QaleniU! 

*  See  the  Catalogue  of  Minerals  <kf  Colorado  by  J.  Alden  Smith* 
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Bbab  Greek. — Flnorite,  beryl;  near  tihe  Malachite  Lode,  viaiaehite^  cuprite^  veBuyianite, 
topazolite  \  Liberty  Lode,  chalcocite. 

Skake  Eiyer. — ^Penn  District,  embolite;  at  several  lodes,  pyrargyrite,  native  silver, 
azarite. 

Russell  District. — Delaware  Lode,  chaloopyriU^  crystallized  galenite. — Epidote,  pyrite. 

Virginia  Ca^on. — ^Epidote,  fluorite  ;  at  the  Gryptal  Lode,  native  silver,  spinel. 

Sugar  Loaf  Disi'Rict. — Chalcocite,  pyrrhotite,  garnet  (manganesian). 

Central  City. — Garnet,  tenorite ;  at  Leavitt  Lode,  molybdenite;  on  Gunnell  Hill,  mag 
netite  ;  at  the  Pleasantview  mine,  cerussite. 

Goldbn  Citt. — Aragonite  ;  on  Table  Mountain,  leucite  in  amygdaloid. 

Bergen's  Ranche. — Garnet,  actinolite,  caloite. 

Boulder  Co.,  Red  Cloud  Mine. — Native  tellurium,  altaite,  hessite  (potzite),  sylvanlte, 
calaverite,  echinnerite. 

Lake  City,  at  the  Hotchkiss  Lode. — Petzite,  calaverite  (?),  etc. 

Pike's  Peak,  on  Elk  Creek — Amazon^tone / /  tmioky  quartz!  aventurine  fekispar^  ame 
thyst,  albite^  fluozite,  hematite,  anhydrite  (rare),  columbite. 

CANADA. 

CANADA  EAST. 

Abbrcrombie.  —  Labradorite. 

Bay  St.  FAVJj.—Mennaocanite/  apatite,  allanite,  rutile  (or  brookite  ?) 

Aubert.  — Gold,  iridosmine,  platinum. 

Bolton.  —  Gkromite^  magnesite,  serpentine,  picrolite,  steatite,  bitter  spar,  wad. 

Boucherville.  —Auffite  in  trap. 

Bhome. — Magnetite,  chalcopyrite,  gphene,  menaccanite,  phyllite,  sodalite,  canorinite, 
galenite,  chloritoid, 

Chambly.— Analcite,  chabazite  and  calcite  in  trachyte,  menaccanite. 

Chateau  Riciifai,— Labradorite^  hypersthene,  andesite. 

Datllebout. — Blue  spinel  with  clintonite. 

Grenville. — ^Wollastonite,  spJiene^  vesuvianite,  calcite,  pyroxene,  steatite  (rensselaerite), 
garnet  (cinnamon-stone),  zircon,  graphite,  scapoUte. 

Ham. — Chromite  in  serpentine,  diallage,  antimony/  senarrrumtite /  kermeaite,  valentifiitej 
stibnite. 

iNyEiiSESS,— Variegated  copper. 

Lake  St.  Francis. — Andaiusite  in  mica  slate. 

Landsdown.  — Barite. 

Leeds. — Dolomite,  chalcopyrite,  gold,  cMoritoid. 

Mille  Isles. — Labradorita  /  menaccanite,  hypersthene,  andesite,  zircon, 

Montreal. — Calcite,  augit^  spheue  in  trap,  chrysolite,  natrohte,  dawsonite. 

MoRiN. — Sphene,  apatite^  labradorite. 

Orford. — White  garnet,  cfirome  garnet,  mUlerite,  serpentine. 

Otta  w  a. — Pyroxene, 

PoLTON. — Chromite,  steatite,  serpentine,  amiaTithus. 

Rougemont.— Augite  in  trap. 

Sherbrook. — At  Suffield  mine,  oMte  !  native  silver,  argentite,  chalcopyrite,  blende. 

St.  Armand. — Micaceous  iron  o-e  with  quartz,  epidote. 

St.  Franqois  Beaucr. — Gold,  platinum,  iridosmine,  menaccanite,  magnetite,  serpentine^ 
chromite,  soapstone,  barite. 

St.  Jerome. — Spltene,  apatite,  chondrodite,  phlogopite^  tourmaline,  zircon^  molybdenite, 
pyrrhotite. 

St.  Norbert. — Amethyst  in  greenstone. 

Stukelby. — Serpentine,  verd-antique  /  schiller  spar. 

&XJTTON.— Magnetite  in  fine  crystals,  hematite,  rutUe,  dolomite,  magnetite,  chromiferoof 
tiUc,  bitter  spar,  steatite. 

Upton. — Chalcopyrite,  malachite,  caloite. 

Vaudreuil.— Limonite,  vivianite. 

Tamaska. — Sphene  in  trap. 

CANADA  WEST. 

Arnfrior. — Calcite. 

Balsam  Lake. — Molybdenite,  scapolite,  quartz,  pyroxene,  pyrite. 
Brantpord. — Sulphuric  acid  spring  (4*2  parts  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  1000). 
Bathurst.— Barite,  black  tourmaline,  pcrthite  (orthoclase),  periateriie  (albite),  bytowmUf 
pyroxene,  wilsonite,  scapolite,  apatite,  titanite. 
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BBOCKVILLE.—Pyrifce. 

Brome.— Magnetite. 

Bruce  TAiiSKs.—Caldte,  dolomite,  quartz,  ohalcopyrite. 

Burgess,— /^ac<?7i<5,  albite,  mica,  sapphire,  sphene,  ohalcopyrite,  apatite,  blaek  ipinet/ 
spodumene  (in  a  boulder),  serpentine,  biotite. 

Bytown.— Cflfei^d,  hytownite,  chondrodite,  spinel. 

Cape  Ipperwash,  Lake  Huron. — Oxalite  in  shales. 

Clarendok.—  Vesurdanite, 

Dalhouste.— Hornblende,  dolomite. 

Drummund.  — Labradorite. 

"Eljz AB^Twrowif.— Pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  csilcitQy  magnetite,  talc,  phlogopite,  siderite,  apa- 
tite,  cacoxenite. 

Elmsey. — Pyroxene,  sphene,  feldspar,  tourmaline,  apatite,  biotite,  zircon,  red  spinel, 
chondrodite. 

FiTZROY. — ^Araber,  brown  iourmaUne,  in  quartz. 

GkETiNEAU  EiYBR,  BlafidelFs  Mills. — Calcite,  apatite,  tourmaline,  hornblende,  pyroxene. 

Grakd  Calumet  Island. — Apatite,  phlogopite  /  pyroxene  !  sphene,  t^emtianile  !  I  seipesL- 
tine,  tremolite,  seapoHte,  brown  and  black  tourmaline  !  pyrite,  loganite. 

High  Falls  op  the  Madawaska. — Pyroxene!  hornblende. 

Hull. — Magnetite,  garnet,  graphite. 

HUNTER6TOWN. — SeapcHUe,  apliene,  vesuvianite,  garnet,  brown  tourmoHnef 

Huntington. — Calcite  / 

Inniskillen.  — Petroleum. 

King  bton. — CeleeUte. 

Lac  des  Chats,  Island  Portage. — Brown  tourmaline  !  pyrite,  calcite,  quarti. 

Lanark. — Raphilite  (hornblende),  serpentine,  asbestus. 

Landstown. — Barite!  vein  27  in.  wide,  and  fine  crystals. 

M  ADOC.  — Magnetite. 

Mamora. — Magnetite,  chalcolite,  g^amet,  epsomite,  specular  iron. 

Maim  ansk.  —Pitchblende  (coracite). 

McNab. — Hematite,  barite. 

Alien iPicoTEN  Island,  Lake  SuperioT.—IhmeykUe,  niccolite,  genthiUm 

H^KvrBonouGn.—ChoTuirodUe,  graphite. 

Packenham.  —Hornblende. 

Pkrtil — Apatite  in  large  beds,  phlogopite. 

South  Crosby. —Chondrodite  in  limestone,  magnetite. 

St.  Ad kle.— Chondrodite  in  limestone. 

St.  Ignace  Island. — Calcite,  native  copper. 

S  YD  ENHAM.  — Celostite. 

Terrace  Cove,  Lake  Superior. —Molybdenite. 

Wallace  Mine,  Lake  Huron. — Hematite,  nickel  ore,  nickel  vitriol. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK* 

Albert  Co. — Hopewell,  gypsum ;  Albert  mines,  coal  (albertite) ;  Shepody  Mountam, 
ftlunite  in  clay,  calcite,  iron  pyrites,  manganite,  psilomelane,  pyrolnsite. 

Carleton  Go. — Woodstock,  ohalcopyrite,  hematite,  limonite,  wad. 

Charlotte  Co.  —  Campobello,  at  Welchpool,  blende,  ohalcopyrite,  bomite,  galenite, 
pyrite ;  at  head  of  Harbor  de  Lute,  galenite  ;  Deer  Island,  on  west  side,  calcite,  magnetite, 
quartiz  crystals;  Digdignash  Eiver  on  west  side  of  entrance,  calcite!  (in  coDglomerate\ 
chalcedony ;  at  Rolling  Dam,  graphite ;  Grandmanan,  between  Northern  Head  and  Dark 
Harbor,  agate,  amethyst,  apoj}hyllite,  calcite,  hematite,  heulandite,  jasper,  magnetite,  natro- 
lite,  stilbite;  at  Whale  Cove,  ccUcite  !  heulandite,  laumontite.  stilbite,  semi-opal!  Wagagua- 
davic  River,  at  entrance,  azurite,  ohalcopyrite  in  veins,  malachite. 

Gloucester  Co. — Tete-a-Gouche  River,  eight  miles  from  Bathurst,  ohalcopyrite  (mined), 
oxide  of  manganeee  !  !  formerly  mined. 

Kings  Co. — Sussex,  near  Cleat's  mills,  on  road  to  Belleisle,  argentiferous  galenite;  one 
milo  north  of  Bazter^s  Inn,  specular  iron  in  crystals,  limonite ;  on  Capt.  McCready^s  farm, 
%tieii\iU!  ! 

Restigouche  Go. — Bellednne  Point,  calcite!  serpentine,  verd-antigue ;  Dalhousie,  a^te, 
oamelian. 

*  For  a  more  complete  list  of  localities  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfound 
land,  see  catalogue  by  O.  0.  Marsh,  Am.  J.  Sci.,  II.  xxxv.  210,  1863. 
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Saint  John  Go.  — Black  River,  on  coast,  caloite,  chlorite,  chaloopyritef  hematite  /  Btandy 
Brook,  epidote,  7iomblend6y  quartz  ciystals ;  Carleton,  near  Falls,  calcite ;  Chance  Harbor, 
calcite  in  quartz  veins,  chlorite  in.  arg^laceous  and  talcoae  slate ;  Little  Dipper  Harbor,  om 
west  side,  in  greenstone,  amethyst,  barite,  quartz  crystals  ;  Moosepath,  feldspar,  hornblende, 
muscovite,  black  tourmallDe  ;  Musquash,  on  east  side  harbor,  copperas,  graphite,  pyrite  ;  at 
Shannon's,  chrysolite,  serpentine ;  east  side  of  Musquash,  quartz  crystals !  ;  Portland,  a( 
the  Falls,  graphite ;  at  Fort  Howe  Hill,  calcite,  graphite  ;  Crow's  Nest,  asbestus,  cfirysoHte, 
magnetite,  (terpentine,  steatite;  Lily  Lake,  white  augite?  chrysolite,  graphite,  serpentine 
steatite,  talc;  How^sEoad,  two  miles  out,  epidote  (in  syenite),  steatite  in  limestone,  tretno 
lite;  Druiy's  Cove,  graphite,  pyrite,  pyrallolite  ?  indurated  talc ;  Quaco,  at  Lighthouse  Point, 
large  bed  oxyd  of  manganese ;  Sheldon's  Point,  actinolite,  asbestus,  calcite,  epidote^  mala- 
chite, specular  iron ;  Cape  Spenser,  asbestus,  calcite,  chlorite,  specxdar  iron  (in  crysuUs) ; 
Westbeach,  at  east  end,  on  Evans'  farm,  chlorite,  talc,  quartz  crystals  ;  half  a  mile  west, 
chlorite,  chalcopyrite,  magnesite  (vein),  magnetite ;  Point  Wolf  and  Salmon  River,  asbestus, 
chlorite,  bhrysocoUa,  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  pyrite. 

Victoria  Co. — Tabique  River,  agaie,  carneliaix,  jasper;  at  mouth,  south  side,  galenite  ; 
at  mouth  of  Wapskanegan,  gypsum,  salt  spring  ;  three  miles  above,  stalactites  (abundant) ; 
Quisabis  River,  blue  phosphate  of  iron,  in  clay. 

WE8TMOBELAI4D  Co. — Bellevue,  pyrite;  D<nrce8ter,  on  Taylor's  farm,  cannel  coal;  clay 
ironstone ;  on  Ayres's  farm,  asphaltum,  petroleum  spring;  Orandlance,  apatite,  selenite  (in 
large  crystals) ;  Memramcook,  coal  (albertite) ;  Shediao,  four  miles  up  Scadoue  River,  coal. 

York  Co. — Kear  Fredericton,  stibnite,  jamesonite,  berthierite ;  Pokiock  River,  stibnite, 
tin  pyrites?  in  granite  (rare). 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Ahnafolis  Co. — Chute's  Cove,  apoyhyllite,  natrolite;  Gates'  Mountain,  analcite,  magne- 
tite, mesolite!  natrolite,  stilbite ;  Martial's  Cove,  analcite  /  chabazite,  heulandite ;  Moose 
River,  beds  of  magnetite ;  Nictau  River,  at  the  Falls,  bed  of  hematite  ;  Paradise  River,  black 
tourmaline,  smoky  quartz  !  !  ;  Port  George,  f arftelite,  laumontite,  mesolite,  stilbite  ;  east  of 
Port  George,  on  coast,  apophyllite  containing  gyrolite  ;  Peter's  Point,  west  side  of  Stonock's 
Brook,  apophyUite  !  calcite,  heulandite,  laumontite  !  (abundant),  native  copper,  stilbite  ;  St. 
Croix  Cove,  chabazite,  heulandite. 

Colchester  Co.— Five  Islands,  East  River,  haritel  calcite,  dolomite  (ankerite),  hematite, 
chalcopyrite  ;  Indian  Point,  malachite,  magnetite,  red  copper,  tetrahedrite ;  Pinnacle  Islands, 
analcite,  calcite,  chabazite /  natrolite,  siliceous  sinter;  Londonderry,  on  branch  of  Great 
Village  River,  harite,  ankerite,  hematite,  limonite,  magnetite ;  Cook^s  Brook,  ankerite,  hema- 
tite ;  Martin's  Brook,  hematite,  limonite ;  at  Folly  River,  below  FaUs,  ankerite,  pyrite  ;  on 
high  land,  east  of  river,  ankerite,  hematite,  limonite ;  on  Archibald's  laud,  ankerite,  barite^ 
hematite;  Salmon  River,  south  brauch  of,  chalcopyrite,  hematite;  Shubenacadie  River, 
anhydrite,  calcite,  barite^  hematite,  oxide  of  manganese ;  at  the  Canal,  pyrite ;  Stewiaoke 
River,  barite  (in  limestone).      , 

Cumberland  Co.— Cape  Chiegnecto,  barite;  Cape  D*Or,  analcite,  apophyllite//  chaba- 
rite,  faroelite,  laumontite,  mesolite,  malachite,  natrolite,  native  copper,  obsidian,  red  copper 
(rare),  vivianite  (rare) ;  Horse-shoe  Cove,  east  side  of  Cape  D*Or,  analcite,  calcite,  stilbite ; 
Isle  Haute,  south  side,  analcite,  aj)op7iyllite  /  /  calcite,  heulandite  /  /  natrolite,  mesolite,  stil- 
bite/ Joggins,  coal,  hematite,  limonite;  malachite  and  tetrahedrite  at  Seaman's  Brook* 
Partridge  Island,  analcite,  apophyllite/  (rare),  ametJiyst/  agate,  apnitite  (rare),  calcite// 
chabazite  (acadialite),  chalcedony,  cat's-eye  (rare),  gypsum,  hemB^^tA,  heulandite  /  magne- 
tite, stilbite  /  /  ;  Swan's  Creek,  west  side,  near  the  Point,  calcite,  gypsum,  Iieulandite,  pyrite : 
east  side,  at  Wasson's  Bluff  and  vicinity,  analcite/  /  apophyllite/  (rare),  calcite,  chabazite/  / 
(acadialite),  gypsum,  heulaiidite /  /  natrolite/  siliceous  sinter;  Two  Islands,  moss  agate, 
analcite,  calcite,  chabazite,  heulandite  ;  McKay's  Head,  analcite,  calcite,  heulandite,  sHicemu 
sinter  / 

DiGBY  Co. — Brier  Island,  native  copper,  in  trap;  Digby  Neck,  Sandy  Cove  and  vicinity, 
agate,  amethyst,  calcite,  c/iabazite,  hematite/  laumontite  (abundant),  magnetite,  stifbite, 
quartz  crysti^ ;  Gulliver's  Hole,  magnetite,  stilbite  /  ;  Mink  Cove,  amethyst,  chabazite  / 
quartz  cr^'stals;  Nichols  Mountain,  south  side,  amethyst,  magnetite/ ;  Williams  Brook, 
near  source,  chabazite  (green),  heulandite,  stilbite,  quartz  crystal. 

GuYSBORo'  Co.— Cape  Caiiseau,  andalvsite. 

Halifax  Co. — Gay's  river,  galenite  in  limestone ;  southwest  of  Halifax,  garnet,  staurolite, 
tourmaline :  Tangier,  gold/  in  quartz  veins  in  clay  slate,  associated  with  auriferous  pyrites, 
galenite,  hematite,  mispickel,  and  magnetite ;  gold  has  also  been  found  in  the  stime  forma- 
tion, at  Country  Harbor,  Fort  Clarence,  Isaac's  Harbor,  Indian  Harbor,  Laidlow's  farm. 
Lawrencctown,  Sherbrooke,  Salmon  River,  Wine  Cove,  and  other  places. 
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Hants  Co.  — -Cheverie,  oxide  of  manganase  (in  limestone) ;  Petite  River,  gypsum,  oxide  of 
manganese  ;  Windsor,  calcite,  cryptomorphite  (boronatrocalcite),  howUte,  glauber  cudt.  The 
last  three  minerals  are  found  in  beds  of  gypsum. 

KiKGS  Co. — Black  Rock,  centrallassite,  cerinite ;  cyanolite ;  a  few  miles  east  of  Black 
Rock,  prehnite  ?  sWbite  I ;  Cape  Blomidon,  on  the  coast  between  the  cape  and  Cape  Split, 
the  following  minerals  occur  in  many  places  (some  of  the  best  localities  are  nearly  opposite 
Cape  Sharp; :  analcite!  !  agate,  ameViyst!  apophyllite!  calcite,  chalcedony,  chabazite,  ffJM- 
linite  (ledererite),  hematite,  JieiilandiU !  laumontite,  magnetite,  malachite,  meMoOle,  native 
copper  (rare),  natroUte !  psilomelane,  atilbite  /  thomsonite,  faroelite,  quartz;  North  Moun- 
tains, amethyst,  bloodstone  (rare),  ferruginous  quartz^  mesoHte  ^in  soil) ;  Long  Point,  five 
miles  west  of  Black  Rock,  heiilandiU,  laumontite//  stVbite/ /  ;  Morden,  afxtphylHte,  mor- 
dcnite  ;  Scot's  Bay,  agate^  amethyst,  cfialeedofhy,  mesolite,  natrolite  ;  Woodworth's  Cove,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Scot's  Bay,  agate  /  chalcedony  /  jasper. 

LiTNKNBURG  Co. — Chester,  Gold  River,  gold  in  quartz,  pyrite,  mispickel ;  Cape  la  Have, 
pyrite ;  The  *'  Ovens,"  goUi^  pyrite,  arsenopyrite ;  Petite  River,  gold  in  slate. 

PiCTOU  Co. — ^Pictou,  jeU  oxide  of  manganese,  Umonite  ;  at  Roder's  Hill,  six  miles  west  of 
Pictou,  barite ;  on  Cairibon  River,  gray  copper  and  malachite  in  lignite ;  at  Albion  mines, 
coal,  Umonite  ;  East  River,  limonite. 

Queens  Co. — Westfield,  gold  in  quartz,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite ;  Five  Rivers,  near  Big  Pall, 
gold  in  quartz,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  limonite. 

Richmond  Co. — West  of  Plaister  Cove,  barite  and  calcite  in  sandstone ;  nearer  the  Cove, 
calcite,  fluonte  (blue),  siderite. 

Shelbubne  Co. — Shelbume,  near  mouth  of  harbor,  garnets  (in  gneiss);  near  the  town, 
rose  quartz  ;  at  Jordan  and  Sable  River,  staurolite  (abundant),  schiller  spar. 

Sydney  Co. — Hills  east  of  Lochaber  Lake,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  sideride,  hematite  ;  Mor- 
ristown,  epidote  in  trap,  gypsum. 

Yarmouth  Co. — Cream  Pot,  above  Cranberry  Hill,  gold  in  quartz,  pyrite;  Cat  Rock, 
Fouchu  Point,  asbestus,  calcite. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Antony's  Island. — Pyrite. 

Catalina  Harbor.— On  the  shore,  pyrite/ 

Chalky  Hill. — Feldspar. 

Copper  Island,  one  of  the  W^adham  group. — Chalcopyrite.       , 

Conception  Bay. — On  the  shore  south  of  Brigus,  bornite  and  gray  copper  in  trap. 

Bay  OP  Islands. — Southern  shore,  pyrite  in  slate. 

Lawn. — Ga^euite^  cerargyrUe^  prouHite^  argentite. 

Placentia  Bay. — At  La  Manche,  two  miles  eastward  of  Little  Southern  Harbor,  gnlenite/  ; 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  from  Placentia  Bay,  barite,  in  a  large  vein,  occasion!  U^ 
ai^companied  by  chalcopyrite. 

Shoal  Bay. — South  of  St.  John's,  chalcopyrite. 

Trinity  Bay. — Western  extremity,  barite. 

Habbob  Great  St.  Lawbbnce.— West  side,  flao:ide,  gale&ite. 
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AoadiaUte,  822. 
Acanthite,  217. 
Achrematite,  368. 
Achroite,  308. 
Acmite,  272. 
Actinolite,  275. 
Adamine,  Adamite,  351. 
.idelpholite,  841. 
Adular,  Adalaria,  303. 
iEgirine,  jJEgyrite,  272. 
Aorinite,  328. 
^achynite,  340. 
Agalmatolite,  327,  330. 
Agaric  mineral,  378. 
Agate,  264. 
Agricolite,  280. 
Aikiuite,  232. 
Akanthit,  «.  Acanthite. 
Akmit,  V.  Acmite. 
Alabandite,  215. 
Alabaster,  371. 
Alalite,  271. 
Alaim,  V.  Alum. 
Alaunatein,  374. 
Albertite,  394. 
Albite,  301. 
Alexandrite,  253. 
Algodonite,  213. 
Alipite.  329. 
AUanite,  286. 
Allemontite,  205. 
Allochroite,  v.  Andradite. 
Alloclasite,  226. 
Allophane,  319. 
Allophite,  334. 
Almandin,  Almandite,  281. 
Alstonite,  v.  Bromlite. 
Altaite,  215. 
Alum.  Native,  373. 
Aluminite.  373. 
Alunite,  374. 
Alunogen,  373. 
Amalgam,  203. 
Amazonstone,  303. 
Amber,  393. 
Arablystegite,  268. 
Amblygonite,  347. 
Ambrite,  393. 
Ambrosine,  393. 
Amctbyst,  264. 
Amianthus,  275,  328. 


Amphibole,  274. 
Analcite,  Analcime,  321. 
Anatase,  255. 
Andalusite,  309. 
Andesine,  Andesite,  300. 
Andradite,  282. 
Andrewsite,  356. 
Anglesite,  367. 
Anhydrite,  367. 
Ankerite,  380. 
Annabergite,  350. 
Annite,  291. 
Anorthite,  299. 
Antholite,  r.  Anthophyllite. 
Anthophyllite,  273. 
Anthracite,  395. 
Anthracoxenite,  398. 
Antigorlte,  329. 
Antillite,  329. 
Antimonblende,  262. 
Antimonbliithe,  ??.  Valentinite. 
Antimouglanz,  210. 
Antimonite,  210. 
Antimonsilber,  212. 
Antimony,  Native,  204. 
Antimony  Glance,  210. 
Apatite,  343. 

Aphanesite  r.  Clinoclasite. 
Aphrite,  Aphrizite,  308,  378. 
Aphrodite^  327. 
Aphrosiderite,  334. 
Aphthalose,  Aphthitalite,  368. 
Apjohnite,  373. 
Aplome,  282. 
Apophyllite,  818. 
Aqnacrepitite,  329. 
Aquamarine,  277. 
Aragonite,  383.  •       i*  . 

Aragotite,  392. 
Arcanite,  368. 
Ardennite,  288. 
Arfvedsonite,  276. 
Argentine,  378. 
Argentite,  213. 
Arite,  221. 
Arkansite,  2.'36. 
Arksutite,  243. 
Arquerite,  203. 
Arragonite,  383. 
ArseneiHen,  v.  Leucopyrite. 
Aiseneisenainter,  v.  Pittlcite. 


Arsenic,  Native,  204. 
Arsenical  Antimony,  205. 
Ar^enikkies,  225. 
Arsenikkupfer,  212. 
Arsennickelglanz,  224. 
Arsenioaiderite,  356. 
Arscnite,  v.  Arsenolite. 
Areenolite,  262. 
Arsenopyrite,  225. 
Asbestus,  275. 

Blue,  T.  CrocidoUtc 
Asbolan,  Asbolite,  261. 
Asmanitie,  266. 
Asparagus-stone,  343. 
Aspasiolite,  331. 
Asphalt  um,  394. 
Aspidolite,  290. 
Astrakauite,  r.  Blodite. 
Astrophyllite,  291. 
Atacamite,  239. 
Atelestite,  356. 
Atelite,  240. 
Augite,  271. 
Aurichalcite,  388. 
Auriferous  pyrite,  199. 
Auripigrnentum,  210. 
Automolite,  250. 
Autunitc,  357, 
Aventurine  quartz,  264. 

feldspar,  301.302,  303. 
Axinite.  288. 
Azorite,  337. 
Azurite,  389. 

Babingtonite,  273. 
Bagrationite,  v.  Allanite. 
Baikalite,  r.  Sahlite. 
Bamhardtite,  223. 
Barite,  365. 
Bartholomite,  373. 
Baryt,  Barytes,  365. 
I^arytocalcil^,  386. 
Barytocelestite,  306. 
Basanite,  265. 
Bastite,  329. 
Bastniisite,  386. 
Bathvillite,  393. 
Batrachite,  278. 
Beanmontite,  325. 
Bcauxite,  259. 
Bechilite,  360. 
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Beilstein,  c.  Nephrite, 

Belonite,  110. 

Benzole,  392. 

Beraunite,  v.  Vivianite. 

Bergholz,  275. 

Bergkrj'stall,  t.  Quartz. 

Bergmehl,  .379. 

Berg-milch,  378. 

Bergol,  391. 

Bergpech,  394. 

Bergselfe,  v.  Halloysite. 

Bergtheer,  v.  Pittasphalt. 

Bernstein,  393. 

Beryl,  277. 

Berthierite,  229. 

Berzelianite,  215. 

Beyrichite,  219. 

Bieberite.  373. 

Biharite,  331. 

Bimastein,  v.  Pamice. 

Bindheimite,  357. 

Biunite,  229 ;  228. 

Biotite,  290. 

Bismite,  262. 

Bismuth,  205. 

Bismuth  glance,  210. 

Bismuth inite,  210. 

Bismutite,  300. 

Bismutoferrite,  280. 

Bittersalz,  o72. 

Bitter    spar,    Bitterspath,    v. 

Dolomite. 
Bitumen,  394. 
Bituminous  coal,  395. 
Black  jack,  215. 
Bldttert'rz,  Blattertellur,  227. 
Bliitterzeolith,  v.  Heulandite. 
Blaueiseiierz,  v.  Vivianite. 
Blaueiseuvstein,  c.  Crocidolite. 
Blauspath,  353. 
Blei,  Gediegen,  204. 
Bleiglanz,  213. 
Bleigljitte,  245. 
Bleigumme,    v.   Plumhogam- 

mite. 
Bleilasur,  374. 
Bleihomerz,  386. 
Bleiniere,  357. 
Bleinierite,  «.  Bindheimite. 
Bleispath,  385. 
lileivitriol,  307. 
Blende,  215. 
BlGdite,  372. 
Bloodntone.  204. 
Blue  Vitriol,  372. 
Bodenite,  286. 
Bog-butter,  393. 
Bog- iron  ore,  259. 

manganese,  261. 
Bole,  Bolus  —  Halloysite. 
Boltonite,  278 
Bombiccite,  393. 
Boracite.  359. 
Borax,  359. 
Bordosite,  245. 


Bomite,  215. 
Borocalcite,  360. 
Boronatrocalcite,  359. 
Sort,  207. 
Bosjemanite,  373. 
Botallackite,  v.  Ataoamite. 
Botryogen.  373. 
BotryoUte,  313. 
Boulangerite,  232. 
Boumonite,  231. 
Boussingaultite,  370. 
Bowenite,  275,  328. 
Bragite,  340. 
Branderz,  v.  Idrialite. 
Brandisite,  336. 
Brauneisenstein,  258. 
Braunite.  255. 
Braunkohle,  396. 
Braunspath,  379. 
Bredbergite,  282. 
Breislakite,  v.  Pyroxene. 
Breithauptite,  221. 
Breunerite,  380. 
Brewsterite,  32<>. 
Brittle  silver  ore,  v,  Stephanite. 
Brochantite,  374. 
Bromargyrite,  238. 
Bromlite,  384. 
BromsUber,  238. 
Bromyrite,  238. 
Brongniardite,  280. 
Brongnartine,  376. 
Bronzite,  268. 
Brookite.  255. 
Brown  coal,  396. 

iron  ore,  2-58. 

spar,  379,  380. 
Brucite,  259. 
Brushite,  349. 
Bucholzite,  309. 
Bucklandite,  286. 
Bunsenite.  245. 
Buntkupfererz,  215. 
Bustamite,  272. 
Butyrellite,  393. 
Byerite,  395, 
Bytownite,  299. 

Cacholong,  267. 

Cacoxenite,  Cacoxene,  356. 

Cairngorm  stone,  264. 

Calaite,  v.  Callaite. 

Calamine,  317;  382. 

Calaverite,  227. 

Calcareous  spar,  tufa,  376, 378. 

Calcite,  376. 

Calcozincite,  245. 

Calc-sinter,  378. 

Caledonite,  369. 
i  Callaite.  355. 
I  Calomel.  2;)8. 

Campylite,  345. 

Canaauite  =  White  Pyroxene. 
I  Cancrinite,  295. 
I  Caunel  Coal,  895. 


Capillary  pyrites,  210. 

Caporcianite,  316. 

Carbonado,  207. 

Carbon  diamantaire,  207. 

Camallite,  230. 

Camelian,  264. 

Carpholite,  319. 

Cassiterite,  253. 

Castor,  Castorite,  273. 

Catapleiite,  317. 

Cataspilite,  331. 

Cat's-eye,  264 

Cavolinite,  294. 

Celadonite,  327. 

C^lestite,  Celestine,  306L 

Centrallasite,  316. 

Ceraigyrite,  288. 

Cerbolite,  370. 

Gerine,  286. 

Cerite.  318. 

Cerolite,  329. 

Cerussitft,  385. 

Cervantite,  262. 

Ceylanite,  Ceylonite,  248. 

Chabazite,  322. 

Chalcanthite,  372. 

Chalcedony,  264. 

Chalcocite,  217. 

Chalcodite,  328. 

Chalcolite,  356. 

Chalcomorphite,  319. 

Chalcophanite,  261. 

Chalcophyllite,  353. 

Chidcopyrite,  222. 

Chalcosiderite,  356. 

Chalcosine,  217. 

Chalcostibite.  228. 

Chalcotrichite,  244. 

Chalk,  378. 

Chalybite.  381. 

Chathamite,  224. 

Chert,  205. 

Chesterlite,  304. 

Chessy  Copper,  Chessylite,  890 

Chiastolite,  309. 

Childrenite,  355. 

Chiolite,  242. 

Chladnite,  268. 

Chloanthite.  223. 

Chloralluminite,  238. 

Chlor-apatite,  343. 

Chlorastrolite,  318. 

Chlorite  Group,  333. 

Chloritoid,  336. 

Chloritspath,  336. 

Chlormagnesite.  238. 
i  Chlorocalcite,  238. 
I  Chloropal,  328. 
'  Chlorophssito,  334. 

Chlorophane,  241. 

Cblorophyllite,  331. 

Ghlorothionite,  238. 

Chlorotile,  351. 

Chodneffite  242. 

Chondrarseuite,  850. 
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Chondrodite,  805. 
Glionicrite,  dSS. 
Chrismatite,  391. 
Chromeisenstein,  252. 
Chromglimmer.  v,  Facbsite. 
Chromic  iron,  352. 
Chromite,  252. 
Ghiompicotite,  252. 
Chrysoberyl,  262. 
GhryRocoUa,  810. 
ChrysoUte,  278. 
ChiTsopraae.  264. 
Chrysotile,  328. 
Churchite,  349. 
Cinnabar,  218. 
Cinnamon  stone,  281. 
Clarite,  238. 
Claudetite,  262. 
Ciausthalite,  214. 
Clay,  329,  et  seg. 
Cleavelandite,  302. 
Clingmanite.  336. 
Clinodaae,  Clinoclasite,  852. 
Cllnoohloie,  334. 
Clinohumite,  306. 
Clintonite,  336. 
Cloanthite,  224. 
Goal)  Mineral,  395. 

Bogrhead,  396. 

Brown,  396. 

Cannel,  395. 
Cobalt  bloom,  350. 
Cobalt  glance,  224. 
Cobaltine,  Coboltite,  224 
CoccoUte.  271. 
Coke,  395. 

Colestine,  v.  Celestite. 
CGBmleolactite,  354. 
CoUyrite,  319. 
Colophonite,  282. 
Colambite,  338. 
Comptonite,  320. 
Connellite,  369. 
Cookeite.  332. 
Copal,  Fossil,  393. 
Copaline,  Copalite,  893. 
Gopiapite,  373. 
Copper,  Native,  203. 
Copper  glance,  217. 
Copper  mica,  353. 
Copper  nickel,  220. 
Copper  pyrites,  222. 
Copper- vitriol,  v.  Chalcanthite. 
Copperas,  372. 
Coprolites,  344. 
Coquimbite,  373. 
Cordierite,  289. 
Comwallite,  352. 
Corundellite,  336. 
Corundophilite,  336. 
Corundum,  245. 
Coiynite,  225. 
Cosalite,  230. 
Oossaite,  332. 
Gotonnite,  239. 


Oovelline,  Govellite.  327. 
Crednerite.  256, 
Crichtonite,  248. 
Crocidolite,  276. 
Crocoite,  Crocoisiie,  868. 
Cronstedtite,  335. 
Crookesite,  213. 
Cryolite,  242. 
CryophylUte,  293. 
Cryptohalite,  242. 
Crj'ptolite,  342. 
Cryptomorphite,  360. 
Cuban,  Cubanite,  223. 
Culsageeite,  333. 
Cummingtonite,  275. 
Cuprocalcite,  389. 
Cuprite,  244. 
Cupromagnesite,  8T3. 
Cuproscheelite,  362. 
Cuprotungfstite,  362. 
Cyanite,  310. 
Cyanochalcite,  317. 
Cyanotricbite,  375. 
Oymatolite,  327. 

Damonrite,  331. 
Danaite,  226. 
Danalite,  280. 
Danburite,  289. 
Datholite,  Datolite,  312. 
Daubf^elite,  220. 
Daubreite,  240. 
Davidsonite,  277. 
Davyne,  Daviii;i,  294. 
Dawsonite,  388. 
Dechenite,  345. 
Degeroite,  332. 
Delessite,  334. 
Delvanxite,  v.  Dufrenite. 
Demidoffite,  317. 
Derbyshire  spar,  v.  Fluoiite. 
Descloizite,  345. 
Desmine,  324. 
Dewalquite,  288. 
Dcweylite,  329. 
Diabantachronnyn,  383. 
Diabantite,  333. 
Diaclasite,  269. 
Diadochite,  357. 
Diallage,  Green,  271. 
Diallogite,  Dialogite,  381. 
Diamond,  206. 
Dianite,  v.  Columbite. 
Diaphorite,  230. 
Diaspore,  257. 
Dichroite,  289. 
Dihydrite,  352. 
Dimorphite,  210. 
Dinite,  392. 
Diopside,  271. 
Dioptase,  279. 
Dipyre,  294. 

Discrasite,  v,  Dyscrasite. 
Disterrite  =  Brandisite. 
Disthene,  310. 


Ditroyte,  295. 
Dog-Tooth  Spar,  378. 
Dolerophanite,  368. 
Dolomir,e,  379. 
Domeykite,  212. 
Doppelspath,  377. 
Dopplerite,  393. 
Dreelite,  308. 
Dry-bone,  382. 
Dudleyite,  336. 
Dufrenite,  356. 
Dufrenoysite,  229. 
Durangite,  348. 
Duxite,  393. 
Dyscrasite,  212. 
Dysluite,  250. 
Dysodile,  393, 
Dysyntribite,  331. 

Earthy  Cobalt,  261. 
Edenite,  275. 
Edingtonite,  319. 
Edwardsite,  v,  Monantep 
EhUte,  352. 
Elsenbluthe,  383. 
Eisenglanz,  246. 
Eisenglimmer,  247. 
Elsenkies,  321. 
Eisenkiesel,  v.  Quarts. 
Eisenrose,  247. 
Eisensinter,  v.  Pitticite. 
Eisenspath,  381. 
Eisspath,  304. 
Ekebergite,  294. 
Ekmaunite,  332. 
ElieoUte.  294. 
Elaterite,  392. 
Electrum,  199. 
Embolite,  238. 
Embritbite,  c  Boulangerittti 
Emerald,  277. 
Emerald  nickel,  388. 
Emery,  240. 
Emplectite,  228. 
Euargito,  235. 
Enceladite,  c.  Warwickite. 
Enstatite,  208. 
Enysite,  375. 
Eosite,  303. 
Ephesite,  332. 
Epiboulangerite,  232. 
Epidote,  285. 
Epigenite.  236. 
Epistiibite,  325. 
Epsom  Salt,  Epsomite,  373. 
Erbsenstein,  378. 
Erdkobalt,  261. 
Erdol,  394. 
Erdpech,  394. 
Eremite,  v.  Monazite. 
Erinite,  352. 
Erubescite.  215. 
Erythrite,  350. 
Eryt.hrosiderite,  239. 
Esmarkite,  331. 
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Esdonite,  2&2, 
Ettringite,  373. 
Eucairite,  213. 
Euchroite,  351. 
Euclase,  311. 
Eucolite,  277. 
Eudialyte,  Eudyalite,  277. 
Eudnophite,  322. 
Eugenglanz,  v.  Poljbaaite. 
Eukairite,  v.  Eucairite. 
Euklas,  311. 
Eulj-tine,  Eulytite,  280. 
Eumanite,  256. 
Euosmite,  393. 
Euphyllite,  332. 
Euxenite,  340. 

Fahlerz,  233. 

Fahlunite,  331. 

Famatinite,  236. 

Faserquartz,  276, 

Fassaite,  271. 

Faujaaite,  322. 

Fauserite,  372. 

Fayalite,  278. 

Feather  ore,  229. 

Federerz,  229. 

Feitsui,  287. 

Feldspar  Group,  297. 

Felsite,  301,  304. 

Feldspath,  v.  Feldspar. 

Fergiiaonite,  340. 

Ferroilraenite,  3']8. 

Feuerblende.  230. 

Feiierstein,  2(>5. 

Fibroierrite,  373. 

Fibrolite,  309. 

Fichtelite,  392. 

Fiorite,  207. 

Fireblende,  230. 

Flint,  265. 

Floab-stone.  207. 

Flos  f  erri,  383. 

Fluellite,  242. 

Fluocerite,  242, 

Fluor-apatite,  «43. 

Fluor,  Fluorite,  241. 

Fluor  Spar,  241. 

Flussspath,  241. 

Foliated  tellurium,  c.  Nagya- 

gite. 
Fontainebleau  limestone,  378. 
Foresite,  325. 
Forsterite,  278, 
Fowlerite,  272. 
Francolite,  343. 
Franklinite,  251. 
Freibergite.  233. 
Freieslebenite,  230. 
Frenzelite,  311. 
Friedelite.  280. 
Fuchsite,  202. 

Gadolin,  Gadolinite,  287. 
Oahnite,  250. 


Galena,  Galenite,  213. 
Galmei,  317,  382. 
Garnet,  280. 
Gamierite,  329. 
Gastaldite,  276. 
GuanoYulite,  370. 
Gay-Lu88ite,  387. 
Gearksutite,  243. 
Gehlenite,  309. 
Geierite,  v.  Geyeiite. 
Gekrosstein,  367. 
Gelbbleierz,  862. 
Genthite,  329. 
Geocerite,  392. 
Geomyricite,  392. 
Geocronite,  235. 
Gersdorffite,  224. 
Geyerite,  226. 
Geyserite,  267. 
Gibbsite,  260. 
Gieseckite,  330;  295. 
Gigantolite,  331. 
Gilbertite,  331. 
GilUngite,  332. 
Girasol,  267. 

Gismondine,  Gismondite,  319. 
Glauzkobalt,  v.  Cobaltite. 
Glaiierite,  v.  Arcanite. 
Glaserz,  Glanzerz,   v.  Argen- 

tite. 
Glauber  salt,  370. 
Glauberite,  369. 
Glaucodot,  226. 
Glaucouite,  337. 
Glaucophane,  276. 
Glimmer,  v.  Mica. 
Globulites,  110. 
Gmelinite,  323. 
Gold,  199. 

Goldfcellur,  t>.  Sylvanite. 
Goshenite,  277. 
Goalarite.  373. 
Gothite,  258. 
Grahamite,  394. 
Grammatite,  275. 
Granat,  280. 
Graphic  tellurium,  226. 
Graphite,  208. 

Graukupferei?,  v.  Tennantite. 
Gray  antimony,  210. 

copper,  233. 
Greenockite,  220. 
Greenovite.  313. 
Grenat,  v.  Garnet. 
Grochauite,  335. 
Grossularite,  281. 
Grijnauite,  215. 
Griinbleierz,  344. 
Guadalcazarite,  219. 
Guanajuatite,  211. 
Guano,  343. 
Guarinite,  314. 
Giimbelite,  331. 
Gayaquillite,  393 
Gymnite,  339. 


Gyps, «.  Gypsam. 
Gypsum,  870. 
GyroUte,  316. 

Haarkies,  219 ;  225. 
Haarsalz,  373. 
Hafnefiordite,  301. 
Hagemannite.  243. 
Haidingerite,  349. 
HaUte,  237. 
HaUite,  333. 
Halloysifce,  330. 
Halotrichite,  373. 
Hamartite,  386. 
Harmotome,  324 
Harrisite,  218. 
Hartite,  392. 

Hatchettite,  Hatchettine.  393. 
Hauerite,  222. 
Hausmannite,  255. 
Haiiyne,  HaujTiite,  296. 
Haydenite,  322. 
Haytorite,  313. 
Heavy  spar,  365. 
Hebronite,  348. 
Hedenbergite,  271. 
Hcdyphane,  345. 
Heliotrope,  264. 
Helvin,  Helvite,  280. 
Hematite,  246. 

Brown,  258. 
Henwoodite,  356. 
Hercynite,  250. 
Herderite,  348. 
Hermannolite.  339. 
Herschelite,  322. 
Jiessitc,  216. 
Hessonite,  v.  Kssonite. 
Heteromorphite,  v.  Jamesoii 

ite. 
Hculandite,  325. 
Hcxagonite,  276. 
Hielmite,  339. 
Highgate  resin,  393. 
Hislngerite,  332. 
Hoernesite,  349. 
Holzopal,  r.  Wood  Opal. 
Holz  Zinn,  253. 
Honey -stone,  Honigstein,  990 
Horbachite,  219. 
Hornblende,  274. 
Horn  silver,  238. 
Homstone,  265. 
Horse-flesh  ore,  r.  Boznito. 
Hortonolite,  278. 
Houghite,  260. 
Hovite,  388. 
Howlite,  360. 
Huautaiayite,  237. 
Hiibnerite,  361. 
Ilumboldtine,  30a 
Humboldtilite,  284. 
Humboldtite,  312. 
Humite,  305,  306. 
Hureaalite,  350. 
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Huronite,  831. 
Hyacinth,  282,  283. 
Hyalite,  267. 
Hyalophane,  300. 
Hyaiosiderite,  278. 
Hydrargillite,  260. 
Hydrargyrite,  245. 
Hydraulic  limestone,  378. 
Hydrocuprite,  244. 
Hydrocyanite,  368. 
Hydrodolomite,  388. 
Hydrofluorite,  242. 
Hydromag^nesite,  387. 
Hydro -mica  Group,  331. 
Hydrophite,  329. 
Hydrotalcite,  260. 
Hydrotitanite,  249. 
Hydrozincite,  388. 
Hygrophilite,  331. 
Hypargyrite,  228. 
Hypersthene,  268. 
Hypochlorite,  280. 

Ice  spar,  303. 
Iceland  spar,  377. 
Idociase,  283. 
lazialiiie,  Idrialite,  392. 
Ihleite,  373. 
Ilmenite,  247. 
Jlsemannite,  262. 
Ilvaite,  287. 
Indianite,  209, 
Indicolite,  308. 
lodargj'rite,  238. 
lodsilber,  238. 
lodyrite,  238. 
lolite,  289. 
Iridosmine,  203. 
Iron,  204. 
lion  pyrites,  221. 

Magnetic,  219. 

White,  225. 
Ironstone,  Clay,  247,  259. 
Iserine,  Iserite,  248. 
Isoclasite,  351. 
Itacolumyte,  207. 
Ivigtite,  332. 
Ixolyte,  302. 

Jacobsite,  250. 
Jade,  Common,  275. 
Jadeite,  287. 
Jamesonite,  229. 
Jargon,  283. 
Jasper,  265. 
Jaulingite,  393. 
Jefferisite,  333. 
Jeffersonite,  271. 
Jenkinsite,  329. 
Jet,  396. 
Johannitc,  375. 
Jollyte,  332. 
Jordanite,  229. 
Joseite,  211. 
Jfulianite,  234. 

31 


N.  B. — Many  names  spelt 
with  an  initial  K  in  G-erman, 
begin  with  C  in  English. 

Kalait  355. 
Kaliglimmer,  291. 
Kalinite,  373. 
Kalk-Harmotome.  v.  Phillips- 

ite.      • 
Kalk-uranit,  357. 
Kalkspath,  376. 
Kalk-volborthit,  353. 
Kallait,  355. 
Kaluszite,  372. 
Kammererite,  333. 
Eammkies,  225. 
Kaolin,  Kaolinite,  329. 
Karelinite,  262. 
Katzenauge,  264. 
Keatingine,  273. 
Eeilhauite,  314. 
Kenngottite,  228. 
Keraigyrite,  238, 
Eermes,  Eermesite,  262L 
Eerolith,  v.  Cerolite. 
Kerrite,  333. 
Eiesel,  v.  Quartz. 
Eieselkupfer,  316. 
Eieselwismuth,  280. 
Kieselzinkerz,  317. 
Kieserite,  372. 
Killinite,  331. 
Kischtimite,  386. 
Kjorulfine,  346. 
Klaprotholite,  229. 
Elinochlor,  334. 
Knebelite,  278. 
Eobaltbliithe,  350. 
Kobaltglanz,  224. 
Eobaltkies,  v.  Linnaeite. 
Kobaltnickelkies,  223. 
Eobellite,  232. 
Eochelite,  341. 
Kochsalz,  237. 
Kohle,  f).  Coal. 
Eokkolit,  V.  Coccolite. 
Kongsbergite,  203. 
Konigine,  374. 
Konlite,  392. 
Koppite,  337. 
Eorarfveite,  346. 
Kottigite,  350. 
Eorund,  v.  Corundum. 
Kotschubeite,  335. 
Koupholite,  318. 
Erantzite,  393. 
Ereittonite,  250. 
Eremersite,  239. 
Erisuvigite,  375. 
Eronkite,  375. 
Kupferantimonglanz,  228. 
Eupferbleispath,  374. 
Eupferglanz,  217. 
Eupferglimmer,  353. 
Eupferindig,  227. 


Eupferkies,  223. 
Eupferlasur,  389. 
Eupfernickel,  220. 
Eupfersammterz,  375. 
Eupferschaum,  352. 
Eupferschwarzc,  245. 
Eupfferite,  274. 
Eupfer-uranit,  356. 
Eupfer-vitriol,  372. 
Eupferwismuthglanz,  238L 
Eyanite,  310. 

Labradorite«  299. 
Labrador  feldspar,  299. 
Lagonite,  360. 
Lampadite,  261. 
Lanarkite,  369. 
Langite,  375. 
Lanthanite,  388. 
Lapis-lazuli,  296. 
Larderellite,  360. 
Lasurstein,  296. 
Latrobite,  c.  Anorthite. 
Laumonite,  Laumontite,  310 
Laurite,  225. 
Laxmannite,  364. 
Lazulite,  333. 
Lead,  204. 
Leadhillite,  368. 
Leberkics,  v,  Marcasite. 
Lecontite,  370. 
Ledererite,  323. 
Lederite,  314. 
Lehrbachite,  215, 
Leopoldite,  238. 
Lepidolite,  292. 
Lepidomelaue,  291. 
Lesleyite,  332. 
Lettsomite,  375. 
Leucaugite.  271. 
Leuchtenbergite,  335. 
Leucite,  296. 
Leucopetrite,  393. 
Leucophanite,  278. 
Leucopyrite,  226. 
Leviglianite,  219. 
Levyne,  Levynite,  321. 
Lherzolyte,  249. 
Libethenite,  351. 
Liebigite,  390. 
Lievrite,  287. 
Lignite,  396. 
Ligurite,  314. 
Limbachite,  329. 
Limestone,  378,  379. 
Limonite,  258. 
Linarite,  374. 
Linmeite,  223. 
Linsenerz,  352. 
Liroconite,  352. 
Lithionglimmer,  293 
Lithographic  Stone,  J  78. 
Lithomarge,  3^0. 
Livingstonite,  210. 
Logauite,  334. 
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LoUingite,  226 
Loweite,  372. 
Lowigrite,  374. 
Loxoclase,  304. 
Lu'llamite,  350. 
Ludwigite,  358. 
Liineburgite,  360. 
Luzonite,  236. 
Lydian  atone,  265. 

Macle.  809. 
Maconite,  333. 
Magneaioferrite,  251. 
Magnesite,  380. 
Magnetcisenstein,  250. 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  250. 
Magnetic  pyrites,  219. 
Magnetite,  250. 
Magnetkies,  219. 
Magnoferrite,  251. 
Malachite,  Blue,  389. 

Green,  389. 
Malacolite,  271. 
Maldonite,  199. 
Malinowskite,  234. 
Manganblende,  9.  Alabandite. 
Manganepidot,  286. 
Manganglanz,  215. 
Mangaiiite,  258, 
Manganocalcite,  384. 
Manganophyllite,  290. 
Manganspath,  381. 
Marble,  378. 

Verd-antique,  328. 
Marcasite,  225. 
Margarite,  335. 
Margarites,  110. 
Margarodite,  331 ;  292. 
Margarophyllites,  326,  et  seq. 
Marialite,  294. 
Marionite,  388. 
Marmatite,  216. 
Marraolite,  328. 
Martite,  247. 

Mascagnine.  Mascagnite,  370. 
Maskelynite,  300. 
Masonite,  336. 
Massicot,  245. 
Matlockite,  240. 
Maxitf?,  369. 
Medjidite,  375. 
Meerschaum,  327. 
Megabasite,  361. 
Meionite,  293. 
Melaconite,  245. 
]Melanglanz,  r.  Stephanite. 
Melauite,  282. 
Melanochroite,  364. 
Melanophlogite,  267. 
Melanosiderite,  259. 
Melanterite,  373. 
Melilite,  MeUilite,  284. 
Molinophane,  278. 
Meliphanite,  278, 
Mellite,  390. 


Meionite, '227. 
Mcnaccanite,  247. 
Mendipite,  240. 
Mendozite,  373. 
Meneghinlt«,  234. 
Mengite,  340. 
Mennige,  255. 
Mercury,  Native,  202. 
Mesitine,  Mesitite,  381. 
MesoUte,  381. 
Mesotype,  320. 
Metabrushite,  849. 
Metacinnabarite,  219. 
Metaxite,  329. 
Meymacite,  262, 
Miargyrite,  227. 
Mica  Group,  289. 
Michaelsonite,  286. 
Microcline,  804. 
Microlite,  337. 
MicrophlyUites,  Microplakltes, 

300. 
Microsommite,  295. 
Middletonite,  393. 
Mikroklin,  v,  Microcline. 
Millerite,  219. 
Mimetene,  Mimetite,  344. 
Mimetese,  Minetesite,  344. 
Mineral  coal,  395. 

oil,  391. 

pitch,  394. 

tar,  391. 
Minium,  255. 
Mirabilite,  370. 
Mispickel,  225. 
Misy,  373. 
Mizzonite,  294. 
Molybdiinglanz,  211. 
Molybdiinocker,  262. 
Molybdenite,  211 
Molybdite,  203. 
Molysite,  239. 
Monazlte,  846. 
MoudKtein,  v.  Moonstone. 
Monimolite,  348. 
Monrolite,  310. 
Montanite,  375. 
Montebrasite,  348. 
Monticellite,  278. 
Montmartite,  v.  Gypsum. 
Montmorillonite,  327. 
Moonstone,  301,  802,  303. 
Morenosite,  373. 
Moroxite,  343. 
Mosandribe,  287. 
Mottramite,  352. 
Mountain  cork,  275. 

leather,  275. 
Muromontite,  286. 
Muscovite,  291. 
Miisenite,  v.  Siegenite. 

Nadelcisenerz,  258. 
Nadelerz,  232. 
Nadelzeolith,  320. 


Nadorite,  848. 
Nagyagite,  227. 
Namaqaalite,  260. 
Nantokite,  238. 
Naphtha,  891. 
Napthaline,  892. 
Natrolite,  320. 
Natron,  887. 
Natronborocaldte,  859. 
Nauroannite,  218. 
Needle  ore,  'd,  Aikinite 
Nemalite,  260. 
Neotokite,  332. 
Nepheline,  Nepfaelite,  284. 
Nephrite,  275. 
Newjanskite,  202. 
Newportite,  336. 
Niccolite,  220. 

Nickel  glance,  v,  Gersdorffite 
Nickela^enikglanz,  224. 
Nickelarsenikkies,  224. 
Nickelbluthe,  350 
Nickelglanz,  t»  Gersdorffite. 
Nickel-Gymnite,  329, 
Nickelkies,  219. 
Nickelsmaragd,  388, 
Niobite,  338. 
Nitre,  357. 
Nitrocalcite,  857. 
Nitroglauberite,  857. 
Nitromagnesite,  857. 
Nohlite,  340. 
Nontronite,  328. 
Nosean,  Nosite,  296. 
Nouraeite,  329. 
Nuttalite,  v.  Wezneiite. 

Ochre,  red,  ; 
Octahedrite, ': 
CEUacherite,  3^ 
Okenite,  316. 
Oldhamite,  218. 
Oligoclase,  301. 
Olivenite,  351. 
Olivine,  278. 
Onyx,  265. 
Oolite,  .378. 
Opal,  266. 
Ophiolite,  328,  38a 
Orangite,  318. 
Orpiment,  209. 
Orthite,  286. 
Orthoclase,  803. 
Osmiridium,  202. 
Osteolite,  843. 
Ottrehte,  336. 
Ouvarovite,  282. 
Owenite,  336. 
Ozarkite,  320. 
;  Ozocerite,  Ozokerit,  ' 

Pav'jhnolite,  243. 
Pagodite,  327,  880. 
Paisbergite,  272. 
Palagonite,  881. 
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Palladiam,  Katiye,  202. 
Paraffin,  391. 
Paragonite,  332. 
Parankerite,  380. 
Paranthite,  294. 
Parasite,  v,  Boracite. 
Parathorite,  318. 
Piirgasite.  275. 
Pari^ite,  386. 
Parophite,  331. 
Pattersonite,  336. 
PeaUte,  267. 

Pearl-mica,  v.  Margarite. 
Pearl -spar,  379. 
Pechkohle,  395. 
Pechopal,  267. 
Pectolite,  315. 
Peganite,  356. 
Pegmatolite,  v.  Orfchoclase. 
Pelhamite,  333. 
Pencatite,  388. 
Pennine,  Penninite,  333. 
Percylite,  240. 
Periclase,  Peridasite,  245. 
Peridot,  278  ;  308. 
Pericline,  Periklin,  302. 
Peristerite,  302. 
Perlgliramer,  335. 
Perlhite,  304. 
Perofskite,  248. 
Perowskit,  248. 
Petalite,  273. 
Petroleum,  391. 
Petzite,  217. 
PhacoUte,  322. 
Pharmacolite,  348. 
Pharmacosideri^e,  354. 
Phenacite,  Phenakit,  279. 
Phillipite,  375.  . 
PhUIipsite,  323. 
Phlogopite,  200. 
Phosnicochroite,  364. 
Pholerite,  330. 
Phosgenite,  386. 
Phosphocerite,  342. 
Phosphochalcite,  352. 
Phosphocbromite,  304. 
Phosphorite,  343. 
Phyllite,  336. 
Physalite,  311. 
Piauzite,  394. 
Pickeringite,  373. 
Picotite,  249. 
PicroUte,  329. 
Picromerite,  372. 
Picropharmacolite,  349. 
Pictite,  314. 
Piedmontite,  286. 
Pihlite,  327. 
PUiuite,  322. 
Pimelite,  329. 
Finite,  330. 
Pisanite,  373. 
Pisolite,  378. 
Pifltacite,  Pisiftilt,  285. 


Pistomcaite,  381. 
Pitchblende,  252. 
Pittasphalt,  391. 
Pitticite,  Pittizit,  357. 
Plagioclase,  297. 
Plagionite,  229. 
Plasma,  264. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  371. 
Platinum,  Native,  201. 
Platiniridium,  202. 
Pleonaste,  v.  Spinel 
Plumbago,  208. 
Plumallophane,  319.^ 
Plumbogummite,  355. 
Plumbostib,  v.  Boulangerite. 
Polianite,  250. 
PoUucite,  Pollux,  277. 
Polyargite,  331. 
Polyargyrite,  235. 
Polybasite,  2:55. 
Polycrase,  340. 
Polychroilite,  331. 
Polyhalite,  371. 
Polyraignite,  340. 
Poonahlite,  321. 
Porcellophite,  329. 
Prase,  204. 
Prasine,  352. 
Praseolite,  331. 
Predazzite,  388. 
Pregattite,  332. 
Prehnite,  318. 
Priceite,  360. 
Proclilorite,  335. 
Proidonite,  242. 
Prosopite,  243. 
Protobastite,  268. 
Proustite,  231. 
Prussian  blue,  Native,  350. 
Przibramitc,  216,  258. 
Pseudocotunnite,  239. 
Pseudomalachite,  352. 
Pseudophite,  334. 
Psilomelane,  260. 
Psittacinite,  352. 
Pucherite,  3-15. 
j  Purple  copper.  215. 
Pycnite,  v.  Topaz. 
Pyrallolite,  326. 
Pyrargillite,  331. 
Pyrargyrite,  230« 
Pyreneite,  282. 
Pvrgom,  271. 
Pyrite,  221. 
Pyrites,  Arsenical,  225. 

Auriferous,  199. 

Capillary,  219. 

Cockscomb.  225. 

Copper,  222. 

Iron,  221. 

Magnetic,  219. 

Kadiated,  225. 

Spear,  225. 

White  iron,  225. 
Pyrochlore,  337. 


Pyrochroite,  260. 
Pyroconite,  243. 
Pyrolusite,  256. 
Pyromorphite,  344. 
Pyrope,  281. 
Pyrophyllite,  327. 
Pyropissite,  392. 
Pyroretinite,  393. 
Pyrosclerite,  333. 
Pyrosmalite,  318. 
Pyrostilpnite,  230. 
Pyroxene,  270, 
Pyrrhite,  337. 
Pyrrhosideritc,  258. 
Pyrrhotite,  219. 

Quartz,  262. 

Quecksilberbranderz,  398. 
Quccksilberhomerz,  238 
Quicksilver,  202. 

Radelerz,  231. 
Radiated  pyrites,  225. 
Baimondite,  373. 
Ralstonite,  243. 
Ratofkite,  241. 
Rauite.  320. 
Raunute,  331. 
Realgar,  209. 
Red  copper  ore,  244. 

hematite,  247. 

iron  ore,  247. 

ochre,  247. 

silver  ore,  230,  231. 

zinc  ore,  244. 
Refdanskite,  329. 
Remingtonite,  388. 
Ren.sselaerite,  32G. 
Rcsauite,  317. 
Resin,  Mineral,  393. 
Restormelitc.  331. 
Retinalite,  329. 
Retinite,  393. 
Reussinitc,  303. 
Rhsetizite,  310. 
Rhagitc,  355. 
Rhodochrosite,  381. 
Rhodonite,  272. 
Rhomb-spar,  379. 
Rhyacolite,  304. 
Rionite,  234. 
Ripidolite,  334. 
Rittingerite,  230. 
Rivotite,  348. 
Rock  cork.  v.  Hornblende, 

crystal,  264. 

meal,  379. 

milk,  378. 

salt,  237. 
Rcdmerite.  373, 
Rcepperite,  278. 
E(B8slerite,  349. 
Bogenstein.  378. 
Romeine,  Romeite,  348. 
Roscoelite,  345. 
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Hone  quartz,  264. 
JtoKf'Iite,  IWO. 
R<»8tbomite,  393. 
llr.site,  331. 
Rotlibleierz,  363. 
Utuheiscnerz,  246. 
R(^ihfrultigerz,  230,  231. 
Kothkupfererz,  244. 
Itothnickelkioe,  220. 
Kotboffite,  281. 
Uotbzinkerz,  244. 
Ilubellita.  308. 
Kubv,  Spinel,  Almandine,  249. 

Orientol,  246. 
Ilnby -blende,  v.  Pyrargyrite. 
Iliihy  silver,  230,  231. 
Uutberfordite,  340. 
Untile.  204. 
l(j  acolitc,  V.  Rhyacolite. 

Sablite,  271. 
Sal  animoniac,  238. 
Salmiak,  238. 
Salt.  Common.  237. 
S.imarskite,  339. 
Sammetblrnde,  258. 
Saniilin.  303. 
Saiwnite,  3:50. 
S;i])plure.  246 ;  308. 
S-.'.-..lite,  21M. 
S.m'opside,  347. 
Sard.  26."). 
S;;nlonvx,  265. 
S;jit«)nte,   'J'JS. 
^;l^.v•Iil<^  Sa.'-Kolin,  358. 
t-;atin-.si)ar,  371,  378,  ob3. 
Sau^surite.  "2^7. 
Savite.  r.  Natrolito. 
bcapoiitc  Group.  2113. 
Schaumspalli.  378. 
SrinreUtC,  362. 
Si-hiM-reritc,  31)1. 
Srhii'fcrspatb,  378. 
Si.'lult^:iasorz,  230. 
Sobillor-spar.  :V2\). 
Scbirmerite.  220. 
Schmir^'cl.  24i;. 
Scborlomito.  315. 
Schrautitc,  3113. 
Schri'ilM  rsile,  220. 
Sciiriftrrz.  Scbriit-teUnr,  226. 
h<  liivM'keringito.  31M). 
Soliupprnst<Mii,  203. 
Stliwartzoniboi-q-ito,  210. 
S(  hwarzknpftavrz,  2 15. 
Srliwaty.iti.'.  233. 
SchwHli-ikK'.s,  221. 
Scbwerspatb,  3(15. 
Si;leretiuite,  31>3. 
S<ilrrocla8e,  228. 
S(ol(H'ite.  Scolezite,  321. 
S*  orodn*',  353. 
hiinbacliite,  322. 
Seleublei.  214. 
Seieuito,  371. 


Selenqneckflilber,  215. 
SeUaite,  242. 
S^meline.  313. 
Senarniontite,  263. 
Sepiolite,  327. 
Serpentine,  328. 
Seybertite,  33(J. 
Sbepardite.  220. 
Siderite,  381. 
Siegburgite,  393. 
Siegenite,  223. 
Silaonite,  211. 
Silberamalgam,  203. 
Silberglanz,  213. 
Silberhornerz,  238. 
Silberkupferglanz,  218. 
SUex,  V.  Quartz. 
Sllicified  wood,  264. 
Siliceous  sinter,  265.  267. 
Silicoborocaloite,  360. 
Sillimanite,  309. 
Sdver,  201. 
Silver  glance,  213. 
Simonvite,  372. 
Sinter'  Siliceous,  265,  267. 
Sismoudinc,  336. 
Sis.serkite,  202. 
Skapolith,  v,  Scapolite. 
Skleroklas,  r.  Sartorite. 
Skolezit,  t'.  Scolecite. 
Skuttci-udite,  224. 
Smaltine,  Smaltite,  223. 
Smarasrtlitt',  275. 
Smectite,  327. 
Smithsonite,  382. 
Soap.stone,  326. 
Soda  nitre,  359. 
Sodalitc,  295. 
Sommite,  21)4. 
Sonnenstoin,  r.  Sunstone. 
Spargftlstein,  343. 
Spatbiciron,  381. 
Spa tbiopy rite,  224. 
Spear  Pyrites,  225. 
Speckstein,  326  ;  330. 
Specular  Iron,  246. 
Speerkics,  225. 
Spessartite,  2s2. 
Speiskobalt.  223. 
Spbajrosiderite,  381. 
Sphjero.stilbite,  324. 
Si)halerite,  215. 
Si)bene,  313. 
Spiauttrite,  220. 
Spinel,  249. 
Spintbcre.  313. 
Spodumene,  273. 
Spnidglawjrz,  234. 
Sprud('l8tein,  383. 
Staff  elite,  r.  Phosphorite, 
Stalactite,  378. 
Stalagmite,  378. 
Stanekite.  393. 
Stannite.  22:1 
Staurolite,  Staurotide,  314. 


Steatite,  326. 
Steinkohle,  395. 
Steinmark,  330. 
Steinol,  391. 
Steinsalz.  237. 
Stephanite,  234. 
Sterlingite,  332. 
Stembergite,  218. 
Stibiofcrrite,  348. 
Stibnite,  210. 
Stilbite,  324  ;  325. 
Stilpnomelane,  327. 
Stolzite,  362. 
Strahlerz,  352. 
Strahlkies,  225. 
Strahlstein,  275. 
Strahlzeolith.  v.  Stilbite. 
Strigovite,  335. 
Stromeyerite,  218. 
Stroutianite,  384. 
Struvite,  ;349. 
Stylotyp.  Stylotypite,  288. 
Succinellite,  393. 
Succinite.  392. 
Sulphur,  Native,  206. 
Sunstone,  301 ,  303. 
Susannite.  369. 
Sussexite,  358. 
SyUanite,  226. 
Sylvine,  Sylvite,  238. 
Syngenite,  372. 
Szaibelyte,  358. 

Tabergite,  3:R 
Tabular  ppar.  269. 
Tachhydrite,  239. 
Tafelspath.  269. 
Tagilite,  351. 
Talc,  326. 
Tallingite,  240. 
Tantalite,  337. 
Tapalpite,  217. 
Tapiolito.  339. 
Tasmanitc,  393. 
Tellur,  Gediegen,  205. 
Tellurbismuth,211. 
Tellurium,  Hismuthic,  211, 

Foliated,  227. 

Graphic,  226. 

Native,  205, 
Tellursilber,  216. 
Tellunvismuth,  211. 
Tengerite,  388. 
fennantifce,  234. 
Tenorite,  245. 
Tephroite,  278. 
Tesseralkies,  224. 
Tetradymite.  21 1. 
Tetraheirite,  2:33, 
Thenardite,  368 
Thomsenolite.  243L 
Thomsomte.  320. 
Thorite,  318. 
Thulite,  287. 
Thuringite,  336. 
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Tiemannite,  215. 
Tile  ore,  244. 
Tin,  Native,  204. 
Tin  ore,  Tin  Stone,  253. 
Tin  pyrites,  v.  Stannice. 
Tinkal,  859. 
Titaneisen.  247. 
Titanic  iron,  247. 
Tilanite,  313. 
Tiza,  V.  Ulexite. 
Tocomalite,  238. 
Topaz,  310. 

False,  264. 
Topazolite,  282. 
Torbanite.  396,  393. 
Torbernite,  Torberite,  356. 
Tourmaline,  307. 
Travertine,  378. 
Tremolite,  275. 
Trichite,  110. 
Tridasite,  331. 
Tridymite,  266. 
Triphylite,  Triphyline,  347. 
Triplite,  347. 
Tripolite,  267. 
Tritomite,  318. 
Trogerite,  357, 
Troilite,  220. 
Trona,  386. 
Troostite,  279. 
Tscheffkinite,  314. 
Tschermakite,  301: 
Tschermig-ite,  373. 
Tufa,  Calcareous,  378. 
Tunjpjtite,  2G2. 
Tur^fite,  257. 
Tnrmalin,  307. 
Tumerite,  346. 
Turquois.  355. 
Tyrite,  340. 
Tyrolite,  352. 

Ulexite,  359, 
Ullmannite,  225. 
Ultramarine,  296. 
Unionite,  287. 
Uraconise,  Uraconite,  875. 
Uranglimmer,  356,  357. 
Uraniu,  Uraninite,  252. 
Uranite,  356,  367. 
Urankalk,  390. 
Uraiimica,  356,  357. 
Uranochalcite,  375. 
Uranophane,  319. 

Uranospiuite,  357.         — ,j-, 

Uranotantalite,  S*^%^0^<^^^^^Zj 
UranotUe,  319.   j'^>^ 


Uranpecherz,  252. 
Urao,  387. 
Urpethite,  891. 
Uwarowit,  282. 

Vaalite,  333. 
Valentinite,  262. 
Vanadinite,  345. 
Vauqueline,  Yauquelinite,  364. 
Verd-autiqne,  328. 
Vermiculite,  333. 
Vesuvianite.  283, 
Veszelyite,  351. 
Victorite,  268. 
Villarsite,  318. 
Vitreous  copper,  217. 
silver,  213. 
Vitriol,  Blue,  372. 
Vivianite,  349. 
Voglianite,  375. 
VogUte,  390. 
Volknerite,  260. 
Volborthite,  352. 
Voltait^,  373. 
Vorhauserite-,  329. 
Vulpinite,  367. 

Wad,  261. 
Wagnerite,  846. 
Walchowite,  393. 
Walpurgite,  357. 
Wapplerite,  349. 
Warringtonite.  374. 
Wanvickite,  360. 
WavelUte,  354. 
Websterite,  t.  Aluminite. 
Wehrlite.  211. 
Weissbleierz,  385. 
Weisxite,  331. 
Weisspiessglaserz,  262. 
Wernerite,  294. 
Werthemanite,  374. 
Westanite,  310. 
Wheelerite,  393. 
Wheel-ore,  231. 
Whewellite,  390. 
Whitneyite,  213. 
Wichtine,  Wichtisite,  277. 
Willooxite,  336. 
W^illemite,  279. 
Williamsite,  329. 
Wilsonite,  331. 
Winklerite,  350. 
Winkworthite,  360. 
Wiseriue,  255,  342. 
Wismuth,  Gediegen,  205. 
Wiamuthglanz,  210. 


Wismuthocker,  262. 
Wismuthspath,  390. 
Witherite,  384. 
Wittichenite,  232. 
Wocheinite,  259. 
Wohlerite,  278. 
Wolfachite,  225. 
Wolfram,  361. 
Wolframite,  361. 
Wollastonite.  269. 
Wollongongite.  394. 
Wood-opal,  267. 
Wood  Tin,  253. 
Woodwardite,  375. 
Worthite,  310. 
Wulfenite,  362, 
Wurfelerz,  354. 
Wurtzite,  220. 

Xanthophyllite,  336. 
XanthoHiderite,  259. 
Xenotime.  342. 
Xyloretinite,  393. 

Yenite.  28T. 
Yttergranat,  281. 
Ytterspath.  342 
Yttroeerite.  242. 
Yttrocantnlite.  339.  34a 
Yttrotitanite,  314. 

Zaratite,  3S>^. 
Zeolite  Section.  320, 
Zepharovichite.  354. 
Zeunerite,  357. 
Ziegelerz,  244. 
Zietrisikite,  392. 
Zinc.  Xative.  204. 
Zinc  blende.  215. 
Zinc  bloom,  r.  Hydrozincite. 
Zinc  ore.  Red,  244. 
Ziucite,  244 
Ziukbluthe.  388. 
Zinkenite.  22.^. 
Zinkspath.  3.^2. 
Zinucrz,  Zinnstein,  253. 
Zinnkies,  223. 
Zinnober.  218. 
Zinnwaldite,  t.  Lepidolita 
Zippeite,  375. 
Zircon.  282. 
Zoisite.  286. 
Zoblitzite.  329. 
Zouochlorite.  318. 
Zorgite.  215. 
Zwieselite,  347. 
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